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THE  CROFTON  BOYS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ALL  THE  PROCTORS   BUT  PHIL. 

Mr.  Proctor,  the  chemist  and  druggist,  kept  his  shop  and  lived 
in  the  Strand,  London.  His  children  thought  that  there  was  ^ 
never  anything  pleasanter  than  the  way  they  lived.  Their  house 
was  warm  in  winter,  and  such  a  little  distance  from  the  church, 
that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  church  and  back  again,  in 
the  worst  weather,  before  their  shoes  were  wet.  They  were  also 
conveniently  near  to  Covent  Garden  Market;  so  that,  if  any 
friend  dropped  in  to  dinner  unexpectedly,  Jane  and  Agnes  could 
be  off  to  the  market,  and  buy  a  fowl,  or  some  vegetables  or  fruit, 
and  be  back  again  before  they  were  missed  It  was  not  even  too 
far  for  little  Harry  to  trot  with  one  of  his  sisters,  early  on  a 
summer's  morning,  to  spend  his  penny  (when  he  happened  to 
have  one)  on  a  bunch  of  flowers,  to  lay  on  papa's  plate,  to  surprise 
him  when  he  came  in  to  breakfast.  Not  much  farther  off  was  the 
Temple  Garden,  where  Mrs.  Proctor  took  her  children  every  fine 
summer  evening  to  walk  and  breathe  the  air  from  the  river ;  and 
when  Mr.  Proctor  could  find  time  to  come  to  them  for  a  turn 
or  two  before  the  younger  ones  must  go  home  to  bed,  it  seemed 
to  the  whole  party  the  happiest  and  most  beautiful  place  in  the 
whole  world — except  one.  They  had  once  been  to  Broadstairs,  \ 
when  the  children  were  in  poor  health  after  the  measles ;  and  for 
ever  after,  when  they  thought  of  the  waves  beating  on  the  shore, 

and  of  the  pleasures  of  growing  strong  and  well  among  the  sea- 
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breezes,  they  felt  that  there  might  be  places  more  delightful  than 
the  Temple  Garden ;  but  they  were  still  very  proud  and  fond  of 
the  grass  and  trees,  and  the  gravel  walks,  and  the  view  over  the 
Thames,  and  were  pleased  to  show  off  the  garden  to  all  friends 
firom  the  country  who  came  to  visit  them 

The  greatest  privilege  of  all,  however,  was  that  they  could  see 
the  river  without  going  out  of  their  own  house.  There  were  three 
back  windows  to  the  house,  one  above  another ;  and  from  the 
two  uppermost  of  these  windows  there  was  what  the  children 
called  a  view  of  the  Thames.     There  was  a  gap  of  a  few  yards 


wide  between  two  high  brick  houses,  and  through  this  g^  might 
be  seen  the  broad  river,  with  vessels  of  every  kind  passing  up  or 
down.  Outside  the  second  window  were  some  leads,  affording 
apace  for  three  or  four  chairs ;  and  here  it  was  that  Jane  and 
Agnes  liked  to  sit  at  work,  on  certain  hours  of  fine  days.  There 
were  times  when  these  leads  were  too  hot,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
being  reflected  from  the  surrounding  brick  walls ;  but  at  an  earlier 
hour  before  the  shadows  were  gone,  and  when  the  air  blew  in 
from  the  river,  the  place  was  cool,  and  the  little  girls  del^hted  to 
carry  their  stools  to  the  leads,  and  do  their  sewing  there.     There 
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Philip  would  condescend  to  spend  a  part  of  his  mornings,  in  his 
Midsummer  holidays,  frightening  his  sisters  with  climbing  about 
in  dangerous  places,  or  amusing  them  with  stories  of  school 
pranks,  or  nudng  his  younger  brother  Hugh's  envy  of  the  boys 
who  were  so  happy  as  to  be  old  enough  to  go  to  school  at  Mr. 
Tooke's,  at  Crofton. 

The  girls  had  no  peace  from  their  brothers  climbing  about  in 
dangerous  places.  Hugh  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  Philip  for 
this.  He  imitated  all  Philip's  feats,  and  had  some  of  his  own 
besides.     In  answer  to  Jane's  lectures,  and   the  entreaties  of 


MRS.    PROCTOR. 

Agnes,  Hugh  always  declared  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  such 
things,  as  he  meant  to  be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor ;  and  how  should 
he  be  able  to  climb  the  mast  of  a  ship,  or  the  walls  of  a  city,  if  he 
did  not  begin  to  practise  now  ?  Agnes  was  almost  sorry  they  had 
been  to  Broadstairs,  and  could  see  ships  in  the  Thames,  when  she 
considered  that,  if  Hugh  had  not  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  he 
might  have  been  satisfied  to  be  apprenticed  to  his  father,  when 
old  enough,  and  to  have  lived  at  home  happily  with  his  family. 
Jane  advised  Agnes  not  to  ai^e  with  Hugh,  and  then,  perhaps, 
his  wish  to  rove  about  the  world  might  go  off.  She  had  heard 
her  father  say  that)  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  used  to  bring  home 
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news  of  victories,  and  help  to  pat  up  candles  at  the  windows  on 
illumination  nights,  he  had  a  great  fancy  for  being  a  soldier ;  but 
that  it  was  his  fortune  to  see  some  soldiers  from  Spain,  and  hear 
from  them  what  war  really  was,  just  when  peace  came,  and  when 
there  was  no  more  glory  to  be  got,  so  that  he  had  happily  settled 
down  to  be  a  London  shopkeeper — a  lot  which  he  would  not  ex- 
change with  that  of  any  man  living.  Hugh  was  very  like  papa, 
Jane  added ;  and  the  same  change  might  take  place  in  his  mind, 
if  he  was  not  made  perverse  by  argument.  So  Agnes  only 
sighed,  and  bent  her  head  closer  over  her  work,  as  she  heard 
Hugh  talk  of  the  adventures  he  meant  to  have  when  he  should  be 
old  enough  to  get  away  from  Old  England. 

There  was  one  person  that  laughed  at  Hugh  for  this  fancy  of 
his — Miss  Harold,  the  daily  governess,  who  came  to  keep  school 
for  three  hours  every  morning.  When  Hugh  forgot  his  lesson, 
and  sat  staring  at  the  upper  panes  of  the  window,  in  a  reverie 
about  his  future  travels;  or  when  he  was  found  to  have  been 
drawing  a  soldier  on  his  slate  instead  of  doing  his  sum.  Miss 
Harold  reminded  him  what  a  pretty  figure  a  soldier  would  cut 
who  knew  no  geography,  or  a  sailor  who  could  not  make  his 
reckonings,  for  want  of  attending  early  to  his  arithmetic  Hugh 
could  not  deny  this  ;  but  he  was  always  wishing  that  school-hours 
were  over,  that  he  might  get  under  the  great  dining-table  to  read 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  or  might  play  at  shipwreck,  under  pretence 
of  amusing  little  Harry.  It  did  make  him  ashamed  to  see  how 
his  sisters  got  on,  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  learning,  and  without 
any  idea  of  ever  living  anywhere  but  in  London,  while  he,  who 
seemed  to  have  so  much  more  reason  for  wanting  the  very  know- 
ledge that  they  were  obtaining,  could  not  settle  his  mind  to  his 
lessons.  Jane  was  beginning  to  read  French  books  for  her 
amusement  in  leisure  hours,  and  Agnes  was  often  found  to  have 
covered  two  slates  with  sums  in  Practice,  just  for  pleasure,  while 
he  could  not  master  the  very  moderate  lessons  Miss  Harold  set 
him.  It  is  true,  he  was  two  years  younger  than  Agnes ;  but  she 
had  known  more  of  everything  that  he  had  learned,  at  seven  years 
old,  than  he  now  did  at  eight  Hugh  began  to  feel  very  unhappy. 
He  saw  that  Miss  Harold  was  dissatisfied,  and  was  pretty  sure 
that  she  had  spoken  to  his  mother  about  him.     He  felt  that  his 
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mother  became  more  strict  in  making  him  sit  down  beside  her,  in 
the  afternoon,  to  learn  his  lessons  for  the  next  day ;  and  he  was 
pretty  sure  that  Agnes  went  out  of  the  room  because  she  could 
not  help  crying  when  his  sum  was  found  to  be  all  wrong,  or  when 
he  mistook  his  tenses,  or  when  he  said  (as  he  did  every  day,  though 
regularly  warned  to  mind  what  he  was  about)  that  four  times 
seven  is  fifty-six. 

Every  day  these  things  weighed  more  on  Hugh's  spirits ;  ever;* 
day  he  felt  more  and  more  like  a  dunce ;  and  when  Philip  came    ' 
home  for  the  Midsummer  holidays,  and  told  all  manner  of  stories 


about  all  sorts  of  boys  at  school,  without  describing  anything  like 
Hugh's  troubles  with  Miss  Harold,  Hugh  was  seized  with  a  longing 
to  go  to  Crofton  at  once,  as  he  was  certainly  too  young  to  go  at 
present  into  the  way  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  battle.  The  worst  of  it 
was,  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  going  yet  to  Crofton.  In  Mr. 
Tooke's  large  school  there  was  not  one  boy  younger  than  ten ; 
and  Philip  believed  that  Mr.  Tooke  did  not  like  to  take  little 
boys.  Hugh  was  aware  that  his  father  and  mother  meant  to  send 
him  to  school  with  Phihp  by-and-bye  ;  but  the  idea  of  having  to 
wait — to  do  his  lessons  with  Miss  Harold  every  day  till  he  should 
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be  ten  years  old,  made  him  roll  himself  on  the  parlour  carpet  in 
despair. 

Philip  was  between  eleven  and  twelve.  He  was  happy  at  school ; 
and  he  liked  to  talk  all  about  it  at  home.  These  holidays,  Hugh 
made  a  better  listener  than  even  his  sisters ;  and  he  was  a  more 
amusing  one — he  knew  so  little  about  the  country.  He  asked 
every  question  that  could  be  imagined  about  the  playgroimd  at 
the  Crofton  school,  and  the  boys'  doings  out  of  school ;  and  then, 
when  Philip  fancied  he  must  know  all  about  what  was  done,  out 
came  some  odd  remark  which  showed  what  wrong  notions  he  had 
formed  of  a  country  life.  Hugh  had  not  learned  half  that  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  his  little  head  was  full  of  wonder  and 
mysterious  notions,  when  the  holidays  came  to  an  end,  and  Philip 
had  to  go  away.  From  that  day  Hugh  was  heard  to  talk  less  of 
Spain,  and  the  sea,  and  desert  islands,  and  more  of  the  Crofton 
boys ;  and  his  play  with  little  Harry  was  all  of  being  at  school. 
At  his  lessons,  meantime,  he  did  not  improve  at  all. 

One  very  warm  day,  at  the  end  of  August,  five  weeks  after 
Philip  had  returned  to  school.  Miss  Harold  had  stayed  full  ten 
minutes  after  twelve  o'clock  to  hear  Hugh  say  one  line  of  the 
multiplication-table  over  and  over  again,  to  cure  him  of  saying  that 
four  times  seven  is  fifty-six ;  but  all  in  vain  :  and  Mrs.  Proctor 
had  begged  her  not  to  spend  any  more  time  to-day  upon  it 

Miss  Harold  went  away,  the  girls  took  their  sewing,  and  sat 
down  at  their  mother's  work-table,  while  Hugh  was  placed  before 
her,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  desired  to  look  his 
mother  full  in  the  face,  to  begin  again  with  "  four  times  one  is 
four,"  and  go  through  the  line,  taking  care  what  he  was  about. 
He  did  so ;  but  before  he  came  to  four  times  seven,  he  sighed, 
fidgeted,  looked  up  at  the  comers  of  the  room,  off  into  the  work- 
basket,  out  into  the  street,  and  always,  as  if  by  a  spell,  finished 
with  "four  times  seven  is  fifty-six."  Jane  looked  up  amazed; 
Agnes  looked  down  ashamed  ;  his  mother  looked  with  severity  in 
his  face.  He  began  the  line  a  fourth  time,  when,  at  the  third 
figure,  he  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  It  was  only  a  knock  at 
the  door  that  he  had  heard — a  treble  knock,  which  startled 
nobody  else,  though,  fi-om  the  parlour  door  being  open,  it  sounded 
pretty  loud 
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Mrs.  Proctor  spread  a  handkerchief  over  the  stockings  in  her 
work-basket ;  Jane  put  back  a  stray  curl  which  had  fallen  over 
her  face ;  Agnes  lifted  up  her  head  with  a  sigh,  as  if  relieved  that 
the  multiplication-table  must  stop  for  this  time ;  and  Hugh  gazed 
into  the  passage  through  the  open  door,  when  he  heard  a  man's 
step  there.  The  maid  announced  Mr.  Tooke,  of  Crofton ;  and  / 
Mr.  Tooke  walked  in. 

Mrs.  Proctor  had  actually  to  push  Hugh  to  one  side — ^so 
directly  did  he  stand  in  the  way  between  her  and  her  visitor.  He 
stood,  with  his  hands  still  behind  his  back,  gazing  up  at  Mr. 
Tooke,  with  his  face  hotter  than  the  multiplication-table  had  ever 
made  it,  and  his  eyes  staring  quite  as  earnestly  as  they  had  ever 
done  to  find  Robinson  Crusoe's  island  in  the  map. 

"  Go,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Proctor ;  but  this  was  not  enough.  Mr. 
Tooke  himself  had  to  pass  him  under  his  left  arm  before  he  could 
shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Proctor.  Hugh  was.  now  covered  with 
shame  at  this  hint  that  he  was  in  the  way ;  but  yet  he  did  not 
leave  the  room.  He  stole  to  the  window,  and  flung  himself  down 
on  two  chairs,  as  if  looking  into  the  street  from  behind  the  blind ; 
but  he  saw  nothing  that  passed  out  of  doors,  so  eager  was  his 
hope  of  hearing  something  of  fhe  Crofton  boys — their  trap-ball, 
and  their  Saturday  walk  with  the  usher.  Not  a  word  of  this  kind 
did  he  hear.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Tooke  had  agreed  to  stay  to  dinner, 
his  sisters  were  desired  to  carry  their  work  elsewhere — to  the 
leads,  if  they  liked — and  he  was  told  that  he  might  go  to  play. 
He  had  hoped  he  might  be  overlooked  in  the  window,  and  un- 
willingly did  he  put  down  first  one  leg  and  then  the  other  from 
the  chairs,  and  saimter  out  of  the  room.  He  did  not  choose  to 
go  near  his  sisters,  to  be  told  how  stupidly  he  had  stood  in  the 
gentleman's  way ;  so  when  he  saw  that  they  were  placing  their 
stools  on  the  leads,  he  went  up  into  the  attic,  and  then  down  into 
the  kitchen,  to  see  where  little  Harry  was,  to  play  at  schoolboys 
in  the  back  yard. 

The  maid  Susan  was  not  sorry  that  Harry  was  taken  off  her 
hands,  for  she  wished  to  rub  up  her  spoons  and  fill  her  castors 
afresh,  for  the  sake  of  the  visitor  who  had  come  in.  The  thought- 
ful Jane  soon  came  down  with  the  keys  to  get  out  a  clean  table- 
cloth, and  order  a  dish  of  cutlets,  in  addition  to  the  dinner,  and 
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consult  with  Susan  about  some  dessert ;  so  that  as  the  little  boys 
looked  up  from  their  play  they  saw  Agnes  sitting  alone  at  work 
upon  the  leads. 

They  had  played  some  time,  Hugh  acting  a  naughty  boy  who 
could  not  say  his  Latin  lesson  to  the  usher,  and  little  Harry 
punishing  him  with  far  more  words  than  a  real  usher  uses  on  such 
an  occasion,  when  they  heard  Agnes  calling  them  from  above 
their  heads.  She  was  leaning  over  from  the  leads,  begging  Hugh 
to  come  up  to  her  that  very  moment  Harry  must  be  left  below, 
as  the  leads  were  a  forbidden  place  for  him.  So  Harry  went  to 
Jane,  to  see  her  dish  up  greengage  plums,  which  he  must  not 
touch ;  and  Hugh  ran  up  the  stairs.  As  he  passed  through  the 
passage  his  mother  called  him.  Full  of  some  kind  of  hope  (he 
did  not  himself  know  what),  he  entered  the  parlour,  and  saw  Mr. 
Tooke's  eyes  fixed  on  him.  But  his  mother  only  wanted  him  to 
shut  the  door  as  he  passed — that  was  all.  It  had  stood  open,  as 
it  usually  did  on  warm  days.  Could  his  mother  wish  it  shut  on 
account  of  anything  she  was  saying  ?    It  was  possible. 

"  Oh,  Hugh  ! "  exclaimed  Agnes,  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  oa  the 
leads.  "What  do  you  think? — But  is  the  parlour  door  shut? 
Who  shut  it  ?  " 

"  Mother  bade  me  shut  it  as  I  passed." 

"  Oh,  dear  I "  said  Agnes,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment ; 
"then  she  did  not  mean  us  to  hear  what  they  were  talking 
about." 

"What  was  it?  Anything  about  the  Crofton  boys?  Any- 
thing  about  Phil  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  a  word  about  it  Mamma  did  not  know  I 
heard  them.  How  plain  one  can  hear  what  they  say  in  that  par- 
lour, Hugh,  when  the  door  is  open  !  What  do  you  think  I  heard 
mamma  tell  Mrs.  Bicknor,  last  week,  when  I  was  jumping  Harry 
off  the  third  stair  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  that.  Tell  me  what  they  are  talking  about  now. 
Do,  Agnes." 

Agnes  shook  her  head. 

"  Now  do,  dear." 

It  was  hard  for  Agnes  to  refuse  Hugh  anything,  at  any  time, 
more  still  when  he  called  her  "  dear,"  which  he  seldom  did ;  and 
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most  of  all  when  he  put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  as  he  did  now. 
But  she  answered, 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you  every  word,  but  I  cannot  now. 
Mamma  has  made  you  shut  the  door.  She  does  not  wish  you  to 
hear  it." 

"  Me  !    Then  will  you  tell  Jane  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  shall  tell  Jane,  when  we  are  with  mamma  at  work." 

"  Tliat  is  too  bad  ! "  exclaimed  Hugh,  flinging  himself  down  on 
the  leads  so  vehemently  that  his  sister  was  afraid  he  would  roil 
over  into  the  yard.  "  What  does  Jane  car#  about  Crofton  and 
the  boys  to  what  I  do  ?  " 

"  There  is  one  boy  there  that  Jane  cares  about  more  than  you 
do,  or  I,  or  anybody,  except  papa  and  mamma.     Jane  loves  PhiL" 

"  Oh,  then,  what  they  are  paying  in  the  parlour  is  about  Phil" 

"  I  did  not  say  that." 

"  You  pretend  you  love  me  as  Jane  loves  Phil !  and  now  you 
are  going  to  tell  her  what  you  won't  tell  me  !  Agnes,  I  will  tell 
you  everything  I  know  all  my  whole  life,  if  you  will  just  whisper 
this  now.  Only  just  whisper — or,  I  will  tell  you  what !  I  will 
guess  and  guess ;  and  you  can  nod  or  shake  your  head.  That 
won't  be  telling." 

"  For  shame,  Hugh  I  Phil  would  laugh  at  you  for  being  a  girl,  if 
you  are  so  curious.  What  mamma  told  Mrs.  Bicknor  was  that  Jane 
was  her  right  hand.     What  do  you  think  that  meant  exactly  ?  " 

"  That  Jane  might  give  you  a  good  slap  when  you  are  so  pro- 
voking," said  Hugh,  rolling  over  and  over,  till  his  clothes  were 
covered  with  dust,  and  Agnes  really  thought  once  that  he  was 
fairly  going  over  the  edge  into  the  yard. 

"  There  is  something  that  I  can  tell  you,  Hugh ;  something  that 
I  want  to  tell  you,  and  nobody  else,"  said  Agnes,  glad  to  see  him 
stop  rolling  about,  and  raise  himself  on  his  dusty  elbow  to  look 
at  her. 

"  Well,  come,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  must  promise  beforehand  not  to  be  angry." 

"  Angry  !  when  am  I  angry,  pray  ?    Come,  tell  me." 

"  You  must — you  really  must — I  have  a  particular  reason  for 
saying  so — you  must  learn  how  much  four  times  seven  is.  Now, 
remember,  you  promised  not  to  be  angry." 
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Hugh  carried  off  his  anger  by  balancing  himself  on  his  head,  as 
if  he  meant  to  send  his  heels  over,  but  that  there  was  no  room. 
From  upside  down,  his  voice  was  heard  saying  that  he  knew  that 
as  well  as  Agnes. 

"  Well,  then,  how  much  is  it  ?  " 

"  Twenty-eight,  to  be  sure.     Who  does  not  know  that  ?  " 

"  Then  pray  do  not  call  it  fifty-six  any  more.     Miss  Harold — " 

"  There's  the  thing,"  said  Hugh.  "  When  Miss  Harold  is  here, 
I  can  think  of  nothing  but  fifty-six.  It  seems  to  sound  in  my  ears, 
as  if  somebody  spol^  it,  *  four  times  seven  is  fifty-six.' " 

"  You  will  make  me  get  it  by  heart  too,  if  you  say  it  so  often," 
said  Agnes.  "  You  had  better  say  *  twenty-eight '  over  to  yourself 
all  day  long.  You  may  say  it  to  me  as  often  as  you  like.  I  shall 
not  get  tired.     Come,  begin  now — *  four  times  seven ' " 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  that  for  to-day — tiresome  stuff !  Now 
I  shall  go  and  play  with  Harry  again." 

"But  wait — ^just  say  that  line  once  over,  Hugh.  I  have  a 
reason  for  wishing  it     I  have,  indeed." 

"  Mother  has  been  telling  Mr.  Tooke  that  I  cannot  say  my 
multiplication-table !  Now,  that  is  too  bad  ! "  exclaimed  Hugh. 
'*  And  they  will  make  me  say  it  after  dinner  1     What  a  shame  !  " 

"  Why,  Hugh  !  you  know  mamma  does  not  like — you  know 
mamma  would  not — you  know  mamma  never  does  anything  un- 
kind.    You  should  not  say  such  things,  Hugh." 

"  Ay,  there  !  you  cannot  say  that  she  has  not  told  Mr.  Tooke 
that  I  say  my  tables  wrong." 

"  Well,  you  know  you  alwa3rs  do  say  it  wrong  to  her." 

"  I  will  go  somewhere.  I  will  hide  myself.  I  will  run  to  the 
market  while  the  cloth  is  laying.  I  will  get  away,  and  not  come 
back  till  Mr.  Tooke  is  gone.  I  will  never  say  my  multiplication- 
table  to  him ! " 

"  Never  ?  "  said  Agnes,  with  an  odd  smile  and  a  sigh.  "  How- 
ever, do  not  talk  of  running  away,  or  hiding  yourself.  You  will 
not  have  to  say  anything  to  Mr.  Tooke  to-day." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  feel  sure  you  will  not.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Tooke  will  talk 
to  you,  or  to  any  of  us.  There  you  go !  You  will  be  in  the 
water-butt  in  a  minute,  if  you  tumble  so." 
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"  I  don't  care  if  I  am.  Mr.  Tooke  will  not  come  there  to  hear 
me  say  my  tables.  Let  me  go ! ''  he  cried,  struggling,  for  now 
Agnes  had  caught  him  by  the  ankle.  "  If  I  do  tumble  in,  the 
water  is  not  up  to  my  chin,  and  it  will  be  a  cool  hiding-place  this 
hot  day.'' 

"  But  there  is  Susan  gone  to  lay  the  cloth,  and  you  must  be 
brushed,  for  you  are  all  over  dust.  Come  up,  and  I  will  brush 
you." 

Hugh  was  determined  to  have  a  little  more  dust  first.  He 
rolled  once  more  the  whole  length  of  the  leads,  turned  over  Jane's 
stool,  and  upsct  her  work-basket,  so  that  her  thimble  bounded  off 
to  a  far  comer,  and  the  shirt-collar  she  was  stitching  fell  over  into 
the  water-butt. 

"There!  what  will  Jane  say?"  cried  Agnes,  picking  up  the 
basket,  and  peeping  over  mto  the  small  part  of  the  top  of  the 
water-butt  which  was  not  covered. 

"  There  never  was  anything  like  boys  for  mischief,"  said  the 
maid  Susan,  who  now  appeared  to  pull  Hugh  in,  and  make  him 
neat  Susan  always  found  time,  between  laying  the  cloth  and 
bringing  up  dinner,  to  smooth  Hugh's  hair,  and  give  a  particular 
lock  a  particular  turn  on  his  forehead  with  a  wet  comb. 

"  Let  that  alone,"  said  Hugh,  as  Agnes  peeped  into  the  butt 
after  the  drowning  collar.  "  I  will  have  the  top  off  this  after- 
noon, and  it  will  make  good  fishing  for  Harry  and  me." 

Agnes  had  to  let  the  matter  alone,  for  Hugh  was  so  dusty  that 
she  had  to  brush  one  side  of  him  while  Susan  did  the  other. 
Susan  gave  him  some  hard  knocks  while  she  assured  him  that  he 
was  not  going  to  have  Harry  up  on  the  leads  to  learn  his  tricks, 
or  to  be  drowned.  She  hardly  knew  which  of  the  two  would  be 
the  worst  for  Harry.  It  was  lucky  for  Hugh  that  Susan  was 
wanted  below  directly,  for  she  scolded  him  the  whole  time  she 
was  parting  and  smoothing  his  hair.  When  it  was  done,  however, 
and  the  wet  lock  on  his  forehead  took  the  right  turn  at  once,  she 
gave  him  a  kiss  in  the  very  middle  of  it,  and  said  she  knew  he 
would  be  a  good  boy  before  the  gentleman  from  the  country. 

Hugh  would  not  go  in  with  Agnes,  because  he  knew  Mi.  Tooke 
would  shake  hands  with  her,  and  take  notice  of  anyone  who  was 
with  her.     He  waited  in  the  passage  till  Susan  carried  in  the  fish. 
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when  he  entered  behind  her,  and  slipped  to  the  window  till  the 
party  took  their  seats,  when  he  hoped  Mr.  Tooke  would  not  ob- 
serve who  sat  between  Agnes  and  his  father.  But  the  very  first 
thing  his  father  did  was  to  pull  his  head  back  by  the  hair  behind, 
and  ask  him  whether  he  had  persuaded  Mr.  Tooke  to  tell  him 
all  about  the  Crofton  boys. 

Hugh  did  not  wish  to  make  any  answer ;  but  his  father  said 
"  Eh  ?  "  and  he  thought  he  must  speak ;  so  he  said  that  Phil  had 
told  him  all  he  wanted  to  know  about  the  Crofton  boys. 

"  Then  you  can  get  Mr.  Tooke  to  tell  you  about  Phil,  if  you 
want  nothing  else,"  said  Mr.  Proctor. 

Mr.  Tooke  nodded  and  smiled;  but  Hugh  began  to  hand 
plates  with  all  his  might,  he  was  so  afraid  that  the  next  thing 
would  be  a  question  how  much  four  times  seven  was. 

The  dinner  went  on,  however,  and  the  fish  was  eaten,  and  the 
meat,  and  the  pudding;  and  the  dessert  was  on  the  table,  without 
anyone  having  even  alluded  to  the  multiplication-table.  Before 
this  time,  Hugh  had  become  quite  at  his  ease,  and  had  looked  at 
Mr.  Tooke  till  he  knew  his  face  quite  iwCelL 

Soon  after  dinner  Mr.  Proctor  was  called  away  on  business ; 
and  Hugh  slipped  into  his  father's  arm-chair,  and  crossed  one  leg 
over  the  other  knee,  as  he  leaned  back  at  his  leisure,  listening  to 
Mr.  Tooke's  conversation  with  his  mother  about  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion that  he  considered  most  fit  for  some  boys  from  India,  who 
had  only  a  certain  time  to  devote  to  school  learning.  In  the 
course  of  this  conversation  some  curious  things  dropped  about 
the  curiosity  of  children  from  India  about  some  things  very 
common  here — their  wonder  at  snow  and  ice,  their  delight  at 
being  able  to  slide  in  the  winter,  and  their  curiosity  about  the 
harvest  and  gleaning  now  approaching.  Mr.  Proctor  came  back 
just  as  Mr.  Tooke  was  telling  of  the  annual  holiday  of  the  boys  at 
harvest-time,  when  they  gleaned  for  the  poor  of  the  village.  As 
Hugh  had  never  seen  a  corn-field,  he  had  no  very  clear  idea  of 
harvest  and  gleaning;  and  he  wanted  to  hear  all  he  could.  When 
obliged  to  turn  out  of  the  arm-chair,  he  drew  a  stool  between  his 
mother  and  Mr.  Tooke,  and  presently  he  was  leaning  on  his  arms 
on  the  table,  with  his  face  close  to  Mr.  Tooke's,  as  if  swallowing 
the  gentleman's  words  as  they  fell.     This  was  inconvenient ;;  and 
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his  mother  made  him  draw  back  his  stool  a  good  way.  Though 
he  could  hear  very  well,  Hugh  did  not  like  this,  and  he  slipped 
off  his  stool,  and  came  closer  and  closer. 

"  And  did  you  say,"  asked  Mr.  Proctor,  "  that  your  youngest 
pupil  is  nine  ?" 

"  Just  nine ; — the  age  of  my  own  boy.  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  none  under  ten,  for  the  reason  you  know  of.     But " 

"  I  wish,"  cried  Hugh,  thrusting  himself  in  so  that  Mr.  Tooke 
saw  the  boy  had  a  mind  to  sit  on  his  knee, — "  I  wish  you  would 
take  boys  at  eight  and  a  quarter." 

"That  is  your  age,*'  said  Mr.  Tooke,  smiling  and  making  room 
between  his  knees. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?    Mother  told  you." 

"  No ;  indeed  she  did  not, — not  exactly.  My  boy  was  eight 
and  a  quarter  not  very  long  ago ;  and  he — " 

"  Did  he  like  being  in  your  school  ?  " 

"  He  always  seemed  very  happy  there,  though  he  was  so  much 
the  youngest  And  they  teased  him  sometimes  for  being  the 
youngest.  Now  you  know,  if  you  came,  you  would  be  the 
youngest,  and  they  might  tease  you  for  it" 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  mind  that.  What  sort  of  teasing, 
though  ?  " 

"  Trying  whether  he  was  afraid  of  things." 

"  What  sort  of  things  ?  " 

"  Being  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  or  up  in  a  tree.  And  then  they 
sent  him  errands  when  he  was  tired,  or  when  he  wanted  to  be 
doing  something  else.  They  tried  too  whether  he  could  bear 
some  rough  things  without  telling." 

"  And  did  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  generally.  On  the  whole,  very  well.  I  see  they  think 
him  a  brave  boy  now." 

"  I  think  I  could.  But  do  not  you  really  take  boys  as  young 
as  I  am  ?  " 

"  Such  is  really  my  rule." 

It  was  very  provoking,  but  Hugh  was  here  called  away  to  fish 
up  Jane's  work  out  of  the  water-butt.  As  he  had  put  it  in,  he  was 
the  proper  person  to  get  it  out.  He  thought  he  should  have 
liked  the  fun  of  it ;  but  now  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  back,  to  hear 
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Mr.  Tooke  talk.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  shirt-collai  was  alive, 
it  always  slipped  away  so  when  he  thought  he  had  it  Jane  kept 
him  to  the  job  till  he  brought  up  her  work,  dripping  and  soiled. 
By  that  time  tea  was  ready — an  early  tea,  because  Mr.  Tooke  had 
to  go  away.     Whatever  was  said  at  tea  was  about  politics,  and 
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about  a  new  black  dye  which  some  chemist  had  discovered ;  and 
Mr.  Tooke  went  away  directly  after. 

He  turned  round  full  upon  Hugh,  just  as  he  was  going.  Hugh 
stepped  back,  for  it  flashed  upon  him  that  he  was  now  to  be 
asked  how  much  four  times  seven  was.  But  Mr.  Tooke  only 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  bade  him  grow  older  as  fast  as  he 
could. 


CHAPTER  II. 


WHY   MR.   TOOKE  CAME. 


After  tea  the  young  people  had  to  learn  then:  lessons  for  the 
next  day.  They  always  tried  to  get  these  done,  and  the  books 
put  away,  before  Mr.  Proctor  came  in  on  his  shop  being  shut, 
and  the  business  of  the  day  being  finished.  He  liked  to  find  his 
children  at  liberty  for  a  little  play,  or  half  an  hour  of  pleasant 
reading ;  or,  in  the  winter  evenings,  for  a  dance  to  the  music  of 
his  violin.  Little  Harry  had  been  known  to  be  kept  up  far  too 
late,  that  he  might  hear  the  violin,  and  that  his  papa  might  enjoy 
the  fun  of  seeing  him  run  about  among  the  rest,  putting  them  all 
out,  and  fancying  he  was  dancing.  All  believed  there  would  be 
time  for  play  with  papa  to-night,  tea  had  been  so  much  earlier 
than  usuaL  But  Agnes  soon  feared  there  would  be  no  play  for 
Hugh.  Though  Jane  pored  over  her  German,  twisting  her  fore- 
finger in  the  particular  curl  which  she  always  twisted  when  she 
was  deep  in  her  lessons;  though  Agnes  rocked  herself  on  her 
chair,  as  she  always  did  when  she  was  learning  by  heart;  and 
though  Mrs.  Proctor  kept  Harry  quiet  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  with  telling  him  long  stories,  in  a  very  low  voice,  about  the 
elephant  and  Brighton  pier,  in  the  picture  book,  Hugh  could  not 
learn  his  capital  cities.  He  even  spoke  out  twice,  and  stopped 
himself  when  he  saw  all  the  heads  in  the  room  raised  in  surprise. 
Then  he  set  himself  to  work  again,  and  he  said  "  Copenhagen  " 
so  often  over  that  he  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  word ;  but  what 
country  it  belonged  to  he  could  not  fix  in  his  mind,  though 
Agnes  wrote  it  down  large  on  the  slate,  in  hopes  that  the  sight 
of  the  letters  would  help  him  to  remember.  Before  he  had  got 
on  to  *'  Constantinople,"  the  well-known  sound  was  heard  of  the 
shop-boy  taking  the  shop-shutters  out  of  their  day-place,  and 
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Mr.  Proctor  would  certainly  be  coming  presently.  Jane  closed 
her  dictionary,  and  shook  back  her  curls  from  over  her  eyes ; 
Mrs.  Proctor  put  down  Harry  from  her  lap,  and  let  him  call 
for  papa  as  loud  as  he  would ;  and  papa  came  bustling  in,  and 
gave  Harry  a  long  toss,  and  several  topplings  over  his  shoulder, 
and  yet  Hugh  was  not  ready. 

"Come,  children,"  said  Mr.  Proctor  to  Agnes  and  Hugh, 
"we  have  all  done  enough  for  to-day.  Away  with  books  and 
slates ! " 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  Hugh  has  not  quite  done.  If  he 
might  have  just  five  minutes  more.  Miss  Harold — " 

"  Never  mind  what  Miss  Harold  says !  That  is,  you  girls 
must ;  but  between  this  and  Michaelmas — " 

He  stopped  short,  and  the  girls  saw  that  it  was  a  sign  from 
their  mother  that  made  him  do  so.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  make  so  much  noise  with  Harry,  that  Hugh  discovered 
nothing  more  than  that  he  might  put  away  his  books,  and  not 
mind  Miss  Harold  this  time.  If  she  asked  him  to-morrow  why 
he  had  not  got  down  to  "Constantinople,**  he  could  tell  her 
exactly  what  his  father  had  said.  So,  merry  was  Hugh's  play 
this  evening.  He  stood  so  perfectly  upright  on  his  father's 
shoulders,  that  he  could  reach  the  top  of  his  grandmamma's 
picture,  and  show  by  his  finger  ends  how  thick  the  dust  lay  upon 
the  frame ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  father  minded  being  told  that 
he  was  far  too  old  for  such  play. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fun,  Hugh  had  a  misgiving,  more  than 
once,  of  his  mother  having  something  severe  to  say  to  him  when 
she  should  come  up  to  his  room,  to  hear  him  say  his  prayer,  and 
to  look  back  a  little  with  him  upon  the  events  of  the  day. 
Besides  his  consciousness  that  he  had  done  nothing  well  this 
day,  there  were  grave  looks  from  his  mother  which  made  him 
think  that  she  was  not  pleased  with  him.  When  he  was  un- 
dressing, therefore,  he  listened  with  some  anxiety  for  her  foot- 
steps, and,  when  she  appeared,  he  was  ready  with  his  confession 
of  idleness.  She  stopped  him  in  the  beginning,  saying  that  she  had 
rather  not  hear  any  more  such  confessions.  She  had  listened  to  too 
many,  and  had  allowed  him  to  spend  in  confessions  some  of  the 
strength  which  should  have  been  applied  to  mending  his  faults. 
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For  the  present,  while  she  was  preparing  a  way  to  help  him  to 
conquer  his  inattention,  she  advised  him  to  say  nothing  to  her,  or 
to  any  one  else,  on  the  subject ;  but  this  need  not  prevent  him  from 
praying  to  God  to  give  him  strength  to  overcome  his  great  fault. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother !  '*  cried  Hugh,  in  an  agony,  "  you  give 
me  up  !     What  shall  I  do  if  you  will  not  help  me  any  more  ?  " 

His  mother  smiled,  and  told  him  he  need  not  fear  any  such 
thing.  It  would  be  very  cruel  to  leave  off  providing  him  with 
food  and  clothes,  because  it  gave  trouble  to  do  so;  and  it  would 
be  far  more  cruel  to  abandon  him  to  his  faults  for  such  a  reason. 
She  would  never  cease  to  help  him  till  they  were  cured;  but, 
as  all  means  yet  tried  had  failed,  she  must  plan  some  others ;. 
and,  meantime,  she  did  not  wish  him  to  become  hardened  to 
his  faults  by  talking  about  them  every  night  when  there  was  no 
amendment  during  the  day. 

Though  she  spoke  very  kindly,  and  kissed  him  before  she 
went  away,  Hugh  felt  that  he  was  punished.  He  felt  more  un- 
happy than  if^his  mother  had  told  him  all  she  thought  of  his  idle- 
ness. Though  his  mother  had  told  him  to  go  to  sleep,  and  blessed 
him,  he  could  not  help  crying  a  little,  and  wishing  that  he  was 
a  Crofton  boy.  He  supposed  the  Crofton  boys  all  got  their 
lessons  done  somehow,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  then  they 
could  go  to  sleep  without  any  uncomfortable  feelings,  or  any 
tears. 

In  the  morning  all  these  thoughts  were  gone.  He  had  some- 
thing else  to  think  about,  for  he  had  to  play  with  Harry  and  take 
care  of  him  while  Susan  swept  and  dusted  the  parlour;  and 
Harry  was  bent  upon  going  into  the  shop,  a  place  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  house,  no  child  of  the  family  was  ever  to 
set  foot  till  it  was  old  enough  to  be  trusted,  nor  to  taste  anything 
there,  asked  or  unasked.  There  were  some  poisonous  things  in 
the  shop,  and  some  few  nice  syrups  and  gums ;  and  no  child 
could  be  safe  and  well  there  who  could  not  let  alone  whatever 
might  be  left  on  the  counter,  or  refuse  any  nice  taste  that  a  good- 
natured  shopman  might  offer.  Harry  was  as  yet  far  too  young ; 
but  as  often  as  the  cook  washed  the  floor-cloth  in  the  passage,  so 
that  the  inner  shop  door  had  to  be  opened,  Master  Harry  was 
seized  with  an  unconquerable  desire  to  go  and  see  the  blue  and 
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Ted  glass  bowls  which  he  was  permitted  to  admire  from  the 
street  as  he  went  out  and  came  in  from  his  walks.  Mr.  Proctor 
came  down  this  morning  as  Hugh  was  catching  Harry  in  the 
passage.  He  snatched  up  his  boys,  packed  one  under  each  arm, 
and  ran  with  them  into  the  yard,  where  he  rolled  Harry  up  in 
a  new  mat  which  the  cook  was  going  to  lay  at  the  house  door. 

"There!"  said  he.  "Keep  him  fast,  Hugh,  till  the  passage 
door  is  shut.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  rogue  when  you  are  at 
Crofton,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  VVhy,  papa !  he  will  be  big  enough  to  take  care  of  himself 
by  that  time,*' 

"Bless  me!  I  forgot  again,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Proctor,  as  he 
made  haste  away  into  the  shop. 

Before  long,  Harry  was  safe  under  the  attraction  of  his  basin 
of  bread  and  milk ;  and  Hugh  fell  into  a  reverie  at  the  breakfast 
table,  keeping  his  spoon  suspended  in  his  hand  as  he  looked  up 
at  the  windows  without  seeing  anything.  Jane  asked  him  twice 
to  hand  the  butter  before  he  heard.  ^ 

"  He  is  thinking  how  much  four  times  seven  is,"  observed  Mr. 
Proctor ;  and  Hugh  started  at  the  words. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Hugh,"  continued  his  father ;  "  if  the  Crofton 
people  do  not  teach  you  how  much  four  times  seven  is  when  you 
come  within  four  weeks  of  next  Christmas  Day,  I  shall  give  you 
up,  and  them  too,  for  dunces  all." 

All  the  eyes  round  the  table  were  fixed  on  Mr.  Proctor  in  an 
instant 

"  There  now ! "  said  he,  "  I  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
Look  at  Agnes  ! "  and  he  pinched  her  crimson  cheek. 

Everybody  then  looked  at  Agnes,  except  Harry,  who  was  busy 
looking  for  the  cat  which  papa  said  had  come  out  of  mamma's 
work-bag.     Agnes  could  not  bear  the  gaze,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Agnes  has  taken  more  pains  to  keep  the  secret  than  her 
papa,"  said  Mrs.  Proctor.  "  The  secret  is,  that  Hugh  is  going  to 
Crofton  next  month." 

"  Am  I  ten,  then  ?  "  asked  Hugh  in  his  hurry  and  surprise. 

"  Scarcely,  since  you  were  only  eight  and  a  quarter  yesterday 
afternoon,"  replied  his  father. 

"I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  by-and-bye,  my  dear,"  said  his 
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mother.  Her  glance  towards  Agnes  made  all  the  rest  under- 
stand that  they  had  better  speak  of  something  else  now.  So 
Mr.  Proctor  beckoned  Harry  to  come  and  see  whether  the  cat 
had  not  got  into  the  bag  again,  as  she  was  not  to  be  seen  any- 
where else.  It  is  true,  the  bag  was  not  much  bigger  than  a  cat's 
head;  but  that  did  not  matter  to  Harry,  who  never  cared  for 
that  sort  of  consideration,  and  had  been  busy  for  half  an  hour, 
the  day  before,  in  trying  to  put  the  key  of  the  house  door  into 
the  keyhole  of  the  tea-caddy. 

By  the  time  Agnes  had  recovered  herself,  and  the  table  was 
cleared,  Miss  Harold  had  arrived.  Hugh  brought  his  books 
with  the  rest,  but,  instead  of  opening  them,  rested  his  elbow  on 
the  uppermost^  and  stared  full  at  Miss  Harold. 

**  Well,  Hugh  ! "  said  she,  smiling. 

"  I  have  not  learned  quite  down  to  *  Constantinople,' "  said  he. 
•'Papa  told  me  I  need  not,  and  not  to  mind  you." 

**  Why,  Hugh  I  hush  ! "  cried  Jane. 

"  He  did, — ^he  said  exactly  that.  But  he  meant.  Miss  Harold, 
that  I  am  to  be  a  Crofton  boy, — directly,  next  month." 

"  Then  have  we  done  with  one  another,  Hugh  ? "  asked  Miss 
Harold,  gently.     "  Will  you  not  learn  any  more  from  me  ?  " 

"  That  is  for  your  choice.  Miss  Harold,"  observed  Mrs.  Proctor. 
"  Hugh  has  not  deserved  the  pains  you  have  taken  with  him ; 
and  if  you  decline  more  trouble  with  him  now  he  is  going  into 
other  hands,  no  one  can  wonder." 

Miss  Harold  feared  that  he  was  but  poorly  prepared  for  school, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  help  him  if  he  would  give  his  mind  to 
the  effort  She  thought  that  play,  or  reading  books  that  he  liked, 
was  less  waste  of  time  than  his  common  way  of  doing  his  lessons ; 
but  if  he  was  disposed  really  to  work,  with 'the  expectation  of 
Crofton  before  him,  she  was  ready  to  do  her  best  to  prepare  him 
for  the  real  hard  work  he  would  have  to  do  there. 

His  mother  proposed  that  he  should  have  time  to  consider 
whether  he  would  have  a  month's  holiday  or  a  month's  work 
before  leaving  home.  She  had  to  go  out  this  morning.  He 
might  go  with  her,  if  he  liked ;  and,  as  they  returned,  they  would 
sit  down  in  the  Temple  Garden,  and  she  would  tell  him  all  about 
the  plan. 
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Hugh  liked  this  beginning  of  his  new  prospects.  He  ran  to  be 
made  neat  for  his  walk  with  his  mother.  He  knew  he  must  have 
the  wet  curi  on  his  forehead  twice  over  to-day,  but  he  comforted 
himself  with  hoping  that  there  would  be  no  time  at  Crofton  for 
him  to  be  kept  standing  to  have  his  hair  done  so  particularly 
and  to  be  scolded  all  the  while,  and  then  kissed,  like  a  baby 
at  the  end. 


CHAPTER  in. 

MICHAELMAS   DAY   COME. 

Hugh  was  about  to  a^  his  mother  again  and  again  during  their 
walk  why  Mr.  Tooke  let  him  go  to  Crofton  before  he  was  ten,  but 
Mrs.  Proctor  was  grave  and  silent ;  and  though  she  spoke  kindly 
to  him  now  and  then,  she  did  not  seem  disposed  to  talk.  At  last 
they  were  in  the  Temple  Gavdeq,  and  tiiey  sat  down  where  there 
was  no  one  to  oveiiiear  theoa,  arad  then  Hugh  looked  up  at  his 
another.     She  saw  ind  toid  him  what  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  ask. 

"It  is  on  account  of  the  little  bofs  tfaemselves/'  said  she,  ''that 
Mr.  Tooke  does  not  wish  to  have  them  very  young,  now  that 
there  is  no  kind  lady  in  the  hoose  who  could  be  like  a  mother  to 
them." 

"But  there  is  Mrs.  Watson.  Phil  has  told  me  a  hundred 
things  about  Mrs.  Watson.*' 

"  Mrs.  Watson  is  the  housekeeper.  She  is  careful,  I  know, 
about  the  boys'  health  and  comfoat;  bat  «he  has  no  time  to  attend 
to  the  yoimger  ones,  as  Mrs.  Tooke  did — ^hearing  their  little 
troubles,  and  bdng  m  friend  Co  them  like  their  mod^ers  at  home." 

«  There  is  Phil—" 

"  Yes,  you  will  have  Phil  to  look  to.  But  neither  Phil  nor  any 
one  else  can  save  you  from  some  troubles  you  are  likely  to  have 
from  being  the  youngest" 

"  Such  as  Mr.  Tooke  told  me  his  boy  had — bdng  pot  on  the 
t<^  of  a  high  wally  and  plagued  when  he  was  tired,  and  all  that  ? 
I  don't  think  I  should  much  mind  those  things." 

"  So  we  hope — and  so  we  believe.  Your  fault  is  not  cowardice — " 

Mrs.  Proctor  so  seldom  praised  anybody  that  her  words  of 

esteem  went  a  great  way.     Hugh  first  looked  up  at  her,  and  then 

•down  on  the  grass — his  cheeks  glowed  so.    She  ii^ent  on — 
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"  You  have  faults — faults  which  give  your  father  and  me  great 
pain ;  and  though  you  are  not  cowardly  about  being  hurt  in  your 
body,  you  sadly  want  courage  of  a  better  kind — courage  to  mend 
the  weakness  of  your  mind.  You  are  so  young  that  we  are  sorry 
for  you,  and  mean  to  send  you  where  the  example  of  other  boys 
may  give  you  the  resolution  you  want  so  much." 

"  All  the  boys  learn  their  lessons  at  Crofton,"  observed  Hugh. 
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"  Yes;  but  not  by  magic.  They  have  to  give  their  minds  to 
their  work.  You  will  find  it  painful  and  difficult  to  learn  this, 
alter  your  idle  habits  at  home.  I  give  you  warning  that  you  will 
find  it  much  more  difficult  than  you  suppose ;  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  you  wish  yourself  at  home  with  Miss  Harold  many 
times  before  Christmas." 

Mrs.  Proctor  was  not  unkind  in  saying  this.  She  saw  that 
Hugh  was  so  delighted  about  going  that  nothing  would  depress 
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his  spirits,  and  that  the  chief  fear  was  his  being  disappointed  and 
unhappy  when  she  should  be  far  away.  It  might  then  be  some 
consolation  to  him  to  remember  that  she  was  aware  of  what  he 
would  have  to  go  through.  He  now  smiled,  and  said  he  did  not 
think  he  should  ever  wish  to  say  his  lessons  to  Miss  Harold  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Then  it  quickly  passed  through  his  mind  that^ 
instead  of  the  leads  and  the  little  yard,  there  would  be  the  play- 
ground ;  and  instead  of  the  church  bells,  the  rooks ;  and  instead 
of  Susan  with  her  washing  and  combing,  and  scolding  and  kissing, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  boys  to  play  with.  As  he  thought  of 
these  things,  he  started  up,  and  toppled  head  over  heels  on  the 
grass,  and  then  was  up  by  his  mother's  side  again,  saying  that  he 
did  not  care  about  anything  that  was  to  happen  at  Crofton ; — he 
was  not  afraid, — not  even  of  the  usher,  though  Phil  could  not 
bear  him. 

"  If  you  can  bring  yourself  to  learn  your  lessons  well,"  said  his 
mother,  "you  need  not  fear  the  usher.  But  remember,  it  de- 
pends upon  that.  You  will  do  well  enough  in  the  playground,  I 
have  no  doubt" 

After  this,  there  was  only  to  settle  the  time  that  was  to  pass — 
the  weeks,  days,  and  hours  before  Michaelmas  Day ;  and  whether 
these  weeks  and  days  should  be  employed  in  preparing  for  { 
Crofton  under  Miss  Harold,  or  whether  he  should  take  his 
chance  there  unprepared  as  he  was.  Mrs.  Proctor  saw  that 
his  habits  of  inattention  were  so  fixed,  and  his  disgust  at  lessons 
in  the  parlour  so  strong,  that  she  encouraged  his  doing  no  lessons 
in  the  interval  Hugh  would  have  said  beforehand  that  three 
weeks'  liberty  to  read  voyages  and  travels,  and  play  with  Harry, 
would  have  made  him  perfectly  happy ;  but  he  felt  that  there  was 
some  disgrace  mixed  up  with  his  holiday,  and  that  everybody 
would  look  upon  him  with  a  sort  of  pity,  instead  of  wishing  him 
joy ;  and  this  spoiled  his  pleasure  a  good  deal.  When  he  came 
home  from  his  walk,  Agnes  thought  he  looked  less  happy  than 
when  he  went  out,  and  she  feared  his  spirits  were  down  about 
Crofton. 

His  spirits  were  up  and  down  many  times  during  the  next  three 
weeks.  He  thought  these  weeks  would  never  be  over.  Every 
day  dragged  on  more  slowly  than  the  last }  at  every  meal  he  was 
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less  inclined  to  eat,  and  his  ha^^iest  time  was  when  going  to  bed, 
because  he  was  a  day  nearer  Crofton.  His  mother,  foreseeing  just 
what  happened,  wished  to  have  kq)t  the  news  from  him  till  within 
1  week  of  his  departure,  and  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Proctor  that  it 
should  be  so.  But  Mr.  Proctor  hated  secrets,  and,  as  we  see,  let 
it  out  immediately. 

At  last  the  day  came ; — a  warm,  sunny,  autumn  day,  on  which 
anyone  might  have  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  a  drive  into  the  coun- 
try. The  coach  was  to  set  off  from  an  inn  in  Fleet  Street  at 
noon,  and  would  set  Hugh  down  at  his  uncle's  door  in  time  for 
dinner,  the  distance  being  twenty-eight  mil^.  His  uncle's  house 
was  just  two  miles  from  the  school  Phil  would  probably  be 
there  to  meet  his  brother,  and  take  him  to  Crofton  in  the 
afternoon. 

How  to  get  rid  of  the  hours  till  noon  was  the  question.  Hugh 
had  had  everything  packed  up,  over  which  he  had  any  control, 
for  some  days.  .  He  had  not  left  himself  a  plaything  of  those 
which  he  might  carry ;  and  it  frightened  him  that  his  mother  did 
not  seem  to  think  of  packing  his  clothes  till  after  breakfast  this 
very  morning.  When  she  entered  his  room  for  the  purpose,  he 
was  fidgeting  about,  saying  to  himself  that  he  should  never  be 
ready.  Agnes  came  with  her  mother  to  help;  but  before  the 
second  shirt  was  laid  in  the  box,  she  was  in  tears,  and  had  to  go 
away ;  for  every  one  in  the  house  was  in  the  habit  of  hiding  tears 
from  Mrs.  Proctor,  who  rarely  shed  them  herself,  and  was  known 
to  think  that  they  might  generally  be  suppressed,  and  should  be  so. 

As  Hugh  stood  beside  her,  handing  stockings  and  handkerchiefs 
to  fill  up  the  corners  of  the  box,  she  spoke  as  she  might  not  have 
done  if  they  had  not  been  alone.  She  said  but  a  few  words ;  but 
Hu^  never  forgot  them- 

"  You  know,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  that  I  do  not  approve  of 
dwelling  upon  troubles.  You  know  I  never  encourage  my  chil- 
dren to  firet  about  what  cannot  be  helped." 

Theresas  nothing  in  the  world  that  Hugh  was  more  certain  of 
than  this. 

"  And  yet  I  tell  you,"  she  continued,  "  that  you  will  not  be 
nearly  so  hapj^  at  Crofton  as  you  expect — at  least,  at  first.  It 
grieves  me  to  see  you  so  full  of  expectation — " 
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"  Does  k  indeed,  mother  ?  '* 

"  It  does  indeed.     But  my  comfort  is — " 

'*  You  think  I  can  bear  it,"  cried  Hugh,  holding  up  his  head. 
You  think  I  can  bear  anything." 
T  think  you  are  a  brave  boy,  on  the  whole.  But  that  is  not 
the  comfort  I  was  speaking  of,  for  there  is  a  world  of  troubles  too 
heavy  for  the  bravery  of  a  thoughtless  child  like  you.  My  com- 
fort is,  my  dear,  that  you  know  where  to  go  for  strength  when 
your  heart  fails  you.  You  will  be  away  from  your  father  and  me ; 
but  a  far  wiser  and  kinder  Parent  will  be  always  with  you.  If  I 
were  not  sure  that  you  would  continually  open  your  heart  to  Him, 
I  could  not  let  you  go  from  me." 

"  I  will — I  always  do,"  said  Hugh,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Then  remember  this,  my  boy.  If  you  have  that  hiAp^yau 
must  not  fail.  Knowing  that  you  have  that  help,  I  expect  of  you 
that  you  do  your  own  duty,  and  bear  your  own  troubles  like  a 
man.  K  you  were  to  be  all  alone  in  the  new  world  you  are  going 
to,  you  would  be  but  a  helpless  child ;  but  remember,  when  a 
child  makes  God  his  friend,  God  puts  into  the  youngest  and 
weakest  the  spirit  of  a  man." 

"  You  will  ask  Him  too,  mother ;  you  will  pray  Him  to  make 
me  brave,  and — and — " 

"  And  what  else  ?  "  she  inquired,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him. 

"  And  steady,"  replied  Hugh,  casting  down  his  eyes ;  "  for  that 
is  what  I  want  most  of  all." 

"  It  is,"  repUed  his  mother.  "  I  do,  and  always  will,  pray  for 
you." 

Not  another  word  was  said  till  they  went  down  into  the  parlour. 
Though  it  was  only  eleven  o'clock.  Miss  Harold  was  putting  on 
her  bonnet  to  go  away ;  and  there  was  a  plate  of  bread  and  cheese 
on  the  table. 

"  Lunch ! "  said  Hugh,  turning  away  with  disgust. 

"  Do  eat  it,"  said  Agnes,  who  had  brought  it.  **  You  had  no 
breakfast,  you  know." 

"  Because  I  did  not  want  it ;  and  I  can't  eat  anything  now." 

Jane  made  a  sign  to  Agnes  to  take  the  plate  out  of  sight ;  and 
she  put  some  biscuits  into  a  paper  bag,  that  he  might  eat  on  the 
road,  if  he  should  become  hungry. 

C 
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Neither  Miss  Harold  nor  Hugh  could  possibly  feel  any  grief  at 
parting,  for  they  had  had  little  satisfaction  together ;  but  she  said 
J  very  kindly  that  she  should  hope  to  hear  often  of  him,  and 
wished  he  might  be  happy  as  a  Crofton  boy.  Hugh  could  hardly 
answer  her; — ^so  amazed  was  he  to  find  that  his  sisters  were  giving 
up  an  hour  of  their  lessons  on  his  account, — ^that  they  might  go 
with  him  to  the  coach  !— And  then  Susan  came  in  about  the  cord 
for  his  box,  and  her  eyes  were  red ; — and,  at  the  sight  of  her, 
Agnes  began  to  cry  again;  and  Jane  bent  down  her  head  over  the 
glove  she  was  mending  for  him,  and  her  needle  stopped. 

"  Jane,*'  said  her  mother  gravely,  "  if  you  are  not  mending  that 
glove,  give  it  to  me.     It  is  getting  late." 

Jane  brushed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  stitched  away  again. 
Then  she  threw  the  gloves  to  Hugh  without  looking  at  him,  and 
ran  to  get  ready  to  go  to  the  coach. 

The  bustle  of  the  inn-yard  would  not  do  for  little  Harry.  He 
could  not  go.  Hugh  was  extremely  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
rest  were  going, — that  even  his  father  was  smoothing  his  hat  in 
the  passage  for  the  walk,— really  leaving  the  shop  at  noon  on  his 
account  I  The  porter  was  at  his  service  too — waiting  for  his  box! 
It  was  very  odd  to  feel  of  such  consequence. 

Hugh  ran  down  to  bid  the  maids  good-bye.  The  cook  had  cut 
a  sandwich,  which  she  thrust  into  his  pocket,  though  he  told  her 
he  had  some  biscuits.  Susan  cried  so  that  little  Harry  stood 
grave  and  wondering.  Susan  sobbed  out  that  she  knew  he  did 
not  care  a  bit  about  leaving  home  and  everybody.  Hugh  wished 
she  would  not  say  so,  though  he  felt  it  was  true,  and  wondered  at 
it  himself.  Mr.  Proctor  heard  Susan's  lamentations,  and  called 
to  her  firom  the  passage  above  not  to  make  herself  unhappy  about 
that,  for  the  time  would  soon  come  when  Hugh  would  be  home- 
sick enough. 

Mr.  Blake,  the  shopman,  came  to  the  shop-door  as  they  passed, 
and  bowed  and  smiled ;  and  the  boy  put  himself  in  the  way,  with 
a  broad  grin ;  and  then  the  party  walked  on  quickly. 

The  sun  seemed  to  Hugh  to  glare  very  much,  and  he  thought 
he  had  never  known  the  streets  so  noisy,  or  the  people  so  pushing. 
The  truth  was,  his  heart  was  beating  so  he  could  scarcely  see ; 
and  yet  he  was  so  busy  looking  about  him  for  a  sight  of  the  river, 
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and  everything  he  wished  to  bid  good-bye  to,  that  his  father,  who 
held  him  fast  by  the  hand,  shook  him  more  than  once,  and  told 
him  he  would  run  everybody  down  if  he  could, — to  judge  by  his 
way  of  walking.  He  must  learn  to  march  better,  if  he  was  to  be 
a  soldier ;  and  to  steer,  if  he  was  to  be  a  sailor. 
U,  There  were  just  two  minutes  to  spare  when  they  reached  the 
inn-yard.  The  horses  were  pawing  and  fidgeting,  and  some  of 
the  passengers  had  mounted ;  so  Mr.  Proctor  said  he  would  seat 
the  boy  at  once.  He  spoke  to  two  men  who  were  on  the  roof, 
just  behind  the  coachman ;  and  they  agreed  to  let  Hugh  sit  be- 
tween them,  on  the  assurance  that  the  driver  would  look  to  his 
concerns,  and  see  that  he  was  set  down  at  the  right  place. 

"  Now,  my  boy,  up  with  you ! "  said  his  father,  as  he  turned 
from  speaking  to  these  men.  Hugh  was  so  eager,  that  he  put  up 
his  foot  to  mount,  without  remembering  to  bid  his  mother  and 
sisters  good-bye.  Mr.  Proctor  laughed  at  this;  and  nobody 
wondered ;  but  Agnes  cried  bitterly ;  and  she  could  not  forget  it, 
from  that  time  till  she  saw  her  brother  again.  When  they  had  all 
kissed  him,  and  his  mother's  earnest  look  had  bidden  him  re- 
member what  had  passed  between  them  that  morning,  he  was 
lifted  up  by  his  father,  and  received  by  the  two  men,  between 
whom  he  found  a  safe  seat. 

Then  he  wished  they  were  off.  It  was  uncomfortable  to  see 
his  sisters  crying  there,  and  not  to  be  able  to  cry  too,  or  to  speak 
to  them.  When  the  coachman  was  drawing  on  his  second  glove, 
and  the  ostlers  held  each  a  hand  to  pull  off  the  horse-cloths,  and 
the  last  moment  was  come,  Mr.  Proctor  swung  himself  up  by  the 
step,  to  say  one  thing  more.     It  was — 

"I  say,  Hugh, — can  you  tell  me, — how  much  is  four  times 
seven?" 

Mrs.  Proctor  pulled  her  husband's  coat-tail,  and  he  leaped  down, 
the  horses'  feet  scrambled,  their  heads  issued  from  the  gateway  of 
the  inn-yard,  and  Hugh's  family  were  left  behind. 

In  the  midst  of  the  noise,  the  man  on  Hugh's  right  hand  said 
to  the  one  on  his  left, 

"  There  is  some  joke  in  that  last  remark,  I  imagine." 

The  other  man  nodded ;  and  then  there  was  no  more  speaking 
till  they  were  off  the  stones.    When  the  clatter  was  over,  and  the 
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coach  began  to  roll  along  the  smooth  road,  Hugh's  neighbour 
repeated, 

"  There  was  some  joke,  I  fancy,  in  that  last  remark  of  your 
father's." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  saying  the  multiplication-table  when 
you  travel  ?  "  said  the  other.     "  If  so,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it" 

"  Exceedingly  happy,"  observed  the  first 

"  I  never  say  it  when  I  can  help  it,"  said  Hugh  ;  "  and  I  see 
no  occasion  now." 

The  men  laughed,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  was  going  &r. 

"  To  Crofton.     I  am  going  to  be  a  Crofton  boy,"  said  Hugh. 

"  A  what  ?  Where  is  he  going  ?  "  his  companions  asked  one 
another  over  his  head.  They  were  no  wiser  when  Hugh  repeated 
what  he  had  said,  nor  could  the  coachman  enlighten  them.  He 
only  knew  that  he  was  to  put  the  boy  down  at  Shaw's,  the  great 
miller's,  near  thirty  miles  along  the  road. 

"  Eight-and-twenty,"  said  Hugh,  in  correction ;  "  and  Crofton 
is  two  miles  from  my  uncle's." 

"  Eight-and-twenty.  The  father's  joke  lies  there,"  observed  the 
right-hand  man. 

"  No,  it  does  not,"  said  Hugh.  He  thought  he  was  among  a 
set  of  very  odd  people, — none  of  them  knowing  what  a  Crofton 
boy  was.  A  passenger  who  sat  beside  the  coachman  only  smiled 
when  he  was  appealed  to  ;  so  it  might  be  concluded  that  he  was 
ignorant  too ;  and  the  right  and  left-hand  men  seemed  so  anxious 
for  information,  that  Hugh  told  them  all  he  knew ; — about  the 
orchard  and  the  avenue,  and  the  pond  on  the  heath,  and  the 
playground ;  and  Mrs.  Watson,  and  the  usher,  and  Phil,  and  Joe 
Cape,  and  Tony  Nelson,  and  several  others  of  the  bo5rs. 

One  of  the  men  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  he  was  going  for  the 
first  time, — he  seemed  so  thoroughly  informed  of  everything  about 
Crofton.  Hugh  replied  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  an  elder 
brother  like  Phil.  Phil  had  told  him  just  what  to  take  to  Crofton, 
and  how  to  take  care  of  his  money,  and  everything, 

"  Ay !  and  how  do  the  Crofton  boys  take  care  of  their 
money  ?  " 

Hugh  showed  a  curious  little  inner  pocket  in  his  jacket,  which 
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nobody  would  dream  of  that  did  not  know.  His  mother  had  let 
him  have  such  a  pocket  in  both  his  jackets ;  and  he  had  wanted 
to  have  all  his  money  in  this  one  now,  to  show  how  safely  he 
could  carry  it  But  his  mother  had  chosen  to  pack  up  all  his 
five  shillings  in  his  box, — ^that  square  box,  with  the  new  brass  lock, 
on  the  top  of  all  the  luggage.  In  this  pocket  there  was  only  six- 
pence now, — the  sixpence  he  was  to  give  the  coachman  when  he 
was  set  down. 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  this  sixpence  was  not  out  of 
his  own  money,  but  given  him  by  his  father,  expressly  for  the 
coachman,  l^en  his  right-hand  companion  congratulated  him 
upon  his  spirits,  and  began  to  punch  and  tickle  him  ;  and  when 
Hugh  writhed  himself  about,  because  he  could  not  bear  tickling, 
the  coachman  said  he  would  have  no  such  doings,  and  bade  them 
be  quiet  Then  the  passengers  seemed  to  forget  Hugh,  and 
talked  to  one  another  of  the  harvest  in  the  north,  and  the  hopping 
in  Kent  Hugh  Ibtened  about  the  hopping,  supposing  it  might 
be  some  new  game,  as  good  as  leap-frog ;  though  it  seemed  strange 
that  one  farmer  should  begin  hopping  on  Monday,  and  that 
another  should  fix  Thursday,  and  that  both  should  be  so  extremely 
anxious  about  the  weather.  But  when  he  found  it  was  some  sort 
of  harvest-work,  he  left  oflf  listening,  and  gave  all  his  attention  to 
the  coimtry  sights  that  were  about  him. 

He  did  not  grow  tired  of  the  gardens,  gay  with  dahlias  and 
hollyhocks  and  asters ;  nor  of  the  orchards,  where  the  ladder 
against  the  tree,  and  the  basket  under,  showed  that  apple-gathering 
was  going  on ;  nor  of  the  nooks  in  the  fields,  where  blackberries 
were  ripening ;  nor  of  the  chequered  sunlight  and  shadow  which 
lay  upon  the  road  ;  nor  of  the  breezy  heath  where  the  blue  ponds 
were  ruffled ;  nor  of  the  pleasant  grove  where  the  leaves  were  be- 
ginning to  show  a  tinge  of  yellow  and  red,  here  and  there  among 
the  green.  Silently  he  enjoyed  all  these  things,  only  awakening 
from  them  when  there  was  a  stop  to  change  horses. 

He  was  not  thinking  of  time  or  distance  when  he  saw  the 
coachman  glance  round  at  him,  and  felt  that  the  speed  of  the 
horses  was  slackening.  Still  he  had  no  idea  that  this  was  any 
concern  of  his,  till  he  saw  something  that  made  him  start 

"  Why,  there's  Phil,"  he  exclaimed,  jumping  to  his  feet 
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"  This  is  Shaw's  mill,  and  there  is  Shaw ;  which  is  aU  I  have  to 
do  with,"  said  the  coachman,  as  he  pulled  up. 

Hugh  was  soon  down,  with  his  uncle  and  Phil,  and  one  of  the 
men  &om  the  mill  to  help.  His  aunt  was  at  the  window  too ;  so 
that  altogether  Hi^h  forgot  to  thank  his  companions  for  his  safe 
seat  He  would  have  fotgotten  his  box,  but  for  the  coachman. 
One  thing  more  he  also  forgot 

"I  say,  young  master,"  said  the  driver,  "remember  the  coach - 
man.     Where's  your  sixpence  ?  " 


"  Oh,  my  ^zpence  !  "  cried  Hugh,  throwing  down  what  he  held) 
to  teel  in  his  curious  inner  pocket,  which  was  empty. 

"  Lest  you  find  a  hole  in  your  pocket,  here  is  a  axpence  for 
you,"  cried  the  right-hand  passenger,  tossing  him  his  own  sixpence. 
"  Thank  you  for  teaching  us  the  secret  of  such  a  curious  pocket." 

The  coachman  was  impatient,  got  his  money,  and  drove  off, 
leaving  Hugh  to  make  out  why  he  had  been  tickled,  and  how  his 
money  had  changed  hands.  With  a  very  red  foce,  he  declared 
it  was  too  bad  of  the  man ;  but  the  man  was  out  of  his  hearing, 
and  could  never  know  how  angry  he  was. 

"  A  pretty  story  this  is  for  our  usher  to  have  against  you,  to 
be^n  with,"  was  Phil's  consolation.     "£very  boy  will  know  It 
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before  you  show  yourself ;  and  you  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  Your  usher ! "  exclaimed  Hugh,  bewildered. 

"  Yes,  our  usher.  That  was  he  on  the  box  beside  coachee. 
Did  not  you  find  out  that  much  in  all  these  dght-and-twenty 
miles  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  ?    He  never  told  me." 

Hugh  could  hardly  speak  to  his  uncle  and  aunt,  he  was  so  taken 
up  with  tryii^  to  remember  what  he  had  said,  in  the  usher's 
hearing,  of  the  usher  himself,  and  everybody  at  Crofton. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

UlCHASLUAS   DAY  OVER. 

Mrs.  Shaw  ordered  dinner  presently ;  and  while  it  was  bong 
served,  she  desired  Phil  to  brush  his  brother's  clothes,  as  they 
were  dusty  from  his  ride.     All  the  while  he  was  brushing  (which 
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he  did  very  roughly),  and  all  the  first  part  of  dinner-time,  Phil 
continued  to  tease  Hugh  about  what  he  had  said  on  the  top  oi 
the  coach.     Mrs.  Shaw  spoke  of  the  imprudence  of  talking  freely 
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bef<»re  strangers ;  and  Hugh  could  have  told  her  that  he  did  not 
need  such  a  lecture  at  the  very  time  that  he  found  the  same  thing 
by  his  experience.  He  did  wish  Phil  would  stop.  If  anybody 
should  ask  him  a  question,  he  could  not  answer  without  crying. 
Then  he  remembered  how  his  mother  expected  him  to  bear 
things ;  and  he  almost  wished  he  was  at  home  with  her  now,  after 
all  his  longing  to  be  away.  This  thought  nearly  made  him  cry 
again  ;  so  he  tried  to  dwell  on  how  his  mother  would  expect  him 
to  bear  things ;  but  neither  of  them  had  thought  that  morning 
beside  his  box,  that  the  first  trial  would  come  from  Phil  This 
again  made  him  so  nearly  cry  that  his  uncle  observed  his  twitch- 
ing face,  and,  without  noticing  him,  said  that  he,  for  his  part,  did 
not  want  to  see  little  boys  wise  before  they  had  time  to  learn ;  and 
that  the  most  silent  companion  he  had  ever  been  shut  up  with  in 
a  coach  was  certainly  the  least  agreeable ;  and  he  went  on  to  re- 
late an  adventure  which  has  happened  to  more  persons  than  one. 
He  had  found  the  gentleman  in  the  comer,  with  the  shaggy  coat, 
to  be  a  bear — a  tame  bear,  which  had  to  take  the  quickest  mode 
of  conveyance,  in  order  to  be  at  a  distant  fair  in  good  time.  Mr. 
Shaw  spun  out  his  story,  so  that  Hugh  quite  recovered  himself, 
and  laughed  as  much  as  anybody  at  his  uncle  having  formed  a 
bad  opinion  of  Bruin  in  the  early  twilight,  for  his  incivility  in  not 
bowing  to  the  passenger  who  left  the  coach. 

After  dinner,  Phil  thought  it  time  to  be  off  to  Crofton.  He 
.had  missed  something  by  coming  away  at  all  to-day,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  run  the  chance  of  losing  the  top  of  the  class  by  not 
having  time  to  do  his  Sallust  properly.  -Mrs.  Shaw  said  they 
must  have  some  of  her  plums  before  they  went,  and  a  glass  of 
wine ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  ordered  the  gig,  saying  he  would  drive  them, 
and  thus  no  time  would  be  lost,  though  he  hoped  Phil  would  not 
mind  being  at  the  bottom  of  every  class  for  once  to  help  his 
brother,  seeing  how  soon  a  diligent  boy  might  work  his  way  up 
again.  Phil  replied  that  that  was  not  so  easy  as  people  might 
think,  when  there  was  one  like  Joe  Cape  determined  to  keep  him 
down,  if  he  could  once  get  him  down. 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  time  to  help  Hugh  up  from  the  bottom, 
in  a  class  or  two,"  said  Mr.  Shaw.  "  You  will  not  be  too  busy 
about  your  own  affairs  to  look  to  his,  I  suppose." 
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"  Where  is  the  use  of  my  medcUii^  ? "  said  PhiL  "  He  can't 
rise  for  years  to  come.     Besides — " 

"  Why  can't  I  rise  ?  "  exclaimed  Hugh,  with  glowing  cheeks. 

"  That  is  right,  Hugh,"  said  his  uncle.  "  Let  nobody  prophesy 
for  you  till  you  show  what  you  can  da" 

"  Why,  uncle,  he  is  nearly  two  years  younger  than  any  boy  in 
the  school ;  and — " 

"  And  there  is  little  Page  above  you  in  algebra.  He  is  about 
two  years  younger  than  you,  Phil,  if  I  remember  right" 


HUGH  FINDS  A  SYUFATHISBR. 

Hugh  could  not  help  clapping  his  hands  at  the  prospect  this 
held  out  to  him.  Phil  took  the  act  for  triumphing  over  him,  and 
went  on  to  say,  very  insultingly,  that  a  little  fellow  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  the  girls  all  his  life,  and  had  learned  of  nobody 
but  Miss  Harold,  could  not  be  expected  to  cut  any  figure  among 
boys.  Hugh  looked  so  grieved  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly 
so  relieved,  that  his  kind  uncle  wondered  what  was  in  his  mind. 
He  took  the  boy  between  his  knees,  and  asked  him. 
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Hugh  loved  his  uncle  already,  as  if  he  had  always  known  him. 
He  put  his  arms  round  his  neck,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  what 
he  was  thinking  of: — his  mother's  saying  that  God  could  and 
would,  if  He  was  sought,  put  the  spirit  of  a  man  into  the  feeblest 
child 

"  True ! — quite  true  !  I  am  very  glad  you  know  that,  my  boy. 
That  will  help  you  to  learn  at  Crofton,  though  it  is  better  than 
anything  they  can  teach  you  in  their  schoolroom." 

Mrs.  Shaw  and  Phil  looked  curious ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  did  not  re- 
peat a  word  of  what  Hugh  had  said.  He  put  the  boy  away  from 
his  knees,  because  he  heard  the  gig  coming  round. 

Mrs.  Shaw  told  Hugh  that  she  hoped  he  would  spend  some  of 
his  Sundays  with  his  uncle  and  her ;  and  his  uncle  added  that  he 
must  come  on  holidays  as  well  as  Sundays, — there  was  so  much 
to  see  about  the  mill. 

Phil  was  amused,  and  somewhat  pleased,  to  find  how  exactly 
Hugh  remembered  his  description  of  the  place  and  neighbour- 
hood He  recognised  the  duck-pond  under  the  hedge  by  the 
roadside,  with  the  very  finest  blackberries  growing  above  it,  just 
out  of  reach.  The  church  he  knew,  of  course,  and  the  row  of 
chestnuts,  whose  leaves  were  just  beginning  to  fall ;  and  the  high 
wall  dividing  the  orchard  from  the  playground  That  must  have 
been  the  wall  on  which  Mr.  Tooke's  little  boy  used  to  be  placed 
to  frighten  him.  It  did  not  look  so  very  high  as  Hugh  had 
fancied  it  One  thing  which  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  was 
the  bdl,  under  it«  little  roof  on  the  ridge  of  Mr.  Tooke's  great 
house.  Was  it  to  call  in  the  boys  to  school,  or  for  an  alarm  ? 
His  uncle  told  him  it  might  serve  the  one  purpose  in  the  day,  and 
the  other  by  night ;  and  that  almost  every  large  farm  thereabouts 
had  such  a  bell  on  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Crofton  house.  A  long  range  of  windows  glittered  in  the  yellow 
light,  and  Phil  said  that  the  lower  row  all  belonged  to  the  school- 
room— that  whole  row. 

In  the  midst  of  his  explanations  Phil  stopped,  and  his  manner 
grew  more  rough  than  ever — with  a  sort  of  shyness  in  it  too.  It 
was  because  some  of  the  boys  were  within  hearing,  leaning  over 
the  pales  which  separated  the  playground  from  the  road. 
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"I  say ;  hallo  there  ! "  cried  one.  " Is  that  Prater  you  have 
got  with  you  ?  " 

"  Prater  the  second,"  cried  another.  "  He  could  not  have  had 
his  name  if  there  had  not  been  Prater  the  first" 

'*  There ;  there's  a  scrape  you  have  got  me  into  already ! " 
muttered  Phil. 

"  Be  a  man,  Phil,  and  bear  your  o?m  share,"  said  Mr.  Shaw ; 
"  and  no  spite,  because  your  words  come  back  to  you." 

The  talk  at  the  palings  still  went  on,  as  the  gig  rolled  quietly  in 
the  sandy  by-road. 

"  Prater  ! "  poor  Hugh  exclaimed.     "  What  a  name ! " 

"Yes;  that  is  you,"  said  his  uncle.  "You  know  now  what 
your  nickname  will  be.  Every  boy  has  one  or  another ;  and 
yours  might  have  been  worse,  because  you  might  have  done  many 
a  worse  thing  to  earn  it" 

"  But  the  usher,  uncle  ! " 

«  What  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  should  not  have  told  about  me." 

"  Don't  call  him  *  Prater  the  third,'  however.  Bear  your  own 
share,  as  I  said  to  Phil,  and  don't  meddle  with  another's." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Shaw  hoped  that  through  one  of  the  boys  the  usher 
would  get  a  new  nickname  for  his  ill-nature  in  telling  tales  of  a 
little  boy,  before  he  was  so  much  as  seen  by  his  companions.  He 
certainly  put  it  into  their  heads,  whether  they  would  make  use  of 
it  or  not. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  out,  taking  his  evening  'ride ;  but  Mr.  Shaw 
would  not  drive  off  till  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Watson,  and  introduced 
his  younger  nephew  to  her,  observing  to  her  that  he  was  but  a 
/  little  fellow  to  come  among  such  a  number  of  rough  boys.  Mrs. 
Watson  smiled  kindly  at  Hugh,  and  said  she  was  glad  he  had  a 
brother  in  the  school,  to  prevent  his  feeling  lonely  at  first.  It 
would  not  take  many  days,  she  hoped,  to  make  him  feel  quite  at 
home.  Mr.  Shaw  slipped  half  a  crown  into  Hugh's  hand,  and 
whispered  to  him  to  try  to  keep  it  safe  in  his  inner  pocket.  Hugh 
ran  after  him  to  the  door,  to  tell  him  that  he  had  five  shillings 
already — safe  in  his  box ;  but  his  uncle  would  not  take  back  the 
half-crown.  He  thought  that,  in  course  of  time,  Hugh  would 
'want  all  the  money  he  had. 
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Mrs.  Watson  desired  Phil  to  show  his  brother  where  he  was 
to  sleep,  and  to  help  him  to  put  by  his  clothes.  Phil  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  to  his  Sallust ;  so  that  he  was  not  sorry  when  Mrs.  / 
Watson  herself  came  up  to  see  that  the  boy's  clothes  were  laid 
properly  in  the  deep  drawer  in  which  Hugh  was  to  keep  his 
things.     Phil  then  slipped  away. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  turning  over  one  of  Hugh's 
new  collars,  "we  must  have  something  different  from  this. 
These  collars  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  are  never  tidy.  They  are 
always  over  one  shoulder  or  the  other." 

"  My  sisters  made  them^  and  they  worked  so  hard  to  get  them 
done,"  said  Hugh. 

"Very  well — very  right;  only  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  of  a 
better  make.  Every  Sunday  at  church  I  shall  see  your  collar 
awry ;  and  every  time  you  go  to  your  aunt's,  she  will  think  we  do 
not  make  you  neat.  I  must  see  about  that  Here  are  good 
stockings,  however — properly  stout.  My  dear,  are  these  all  the 
shoes  you  have  got  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  pair  on." 

"  Of  course ;  I  don't  doubt  that.  We  must  have  you  measured 
to-morrow  for  some  boots  fitter  for  the  country  than  these.  We 
have  no  London  pavement  here." 

And  so  Mrs.  Watson  went  on,  sometimes  approving  and  some- 
times criticising,  till  Hugh  did  not  know  whether  to  cry  or  to  be 
angry.  After  all  the  pains  his  mother  and  sisters  had  taken  about 
his  things,  they  were  to  be  found  fault  with  in  this  way  1 

When  his  box  was  emptied,  and  his  drawer  filled,  Mrs.  Watson 
took  him  into  the  school-room,  where  the  boys  were  at  supper. 
Outside  the  door  the  buzz  seemed  prodigious,  and  Hugh  hoped 
that  in  such  a  bustle  nobody  would  notice  him.  Here  he  was 
quite  mistaken.  The  moment  he  entered  there  was  a  hush,  and  j 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  except  his  brother's.  Phil  hardly 
looked  up  from  his  book ;  but  he  made  room  for  Hugh  between 
himself  and  another  boy,  and  drew  the  great  plate  of  bread  within 
reach.  Mrs.  Watson  saw  that  Hugh  had  his  basin  of  milk ;  and 
he  found  it  a  good  thing  to  have  something  to  do  while  so  many 
eyes  were  upon  him.  He  felt  that  he  might  have  cried  if  he  had 
not  had  his  supper  to  eat. 
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The  usher  sat  at  the  top  of  the  tabl^  reading.  Mrs.  Watson 
called  his  attention  to  Hugh,  and  Hugh  stood  up  and  made  his 
bow.  His  fiice  was  red,  as  much  with  anger  as  timidity,  wlien  he 
recognised  in  him  the  passenger  who  had  sat  beside  the  coachman, 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Camaby,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  "you  will  find 
something  for  this  young  gentleman  to  do,  when  he  has  had  his 
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supper,  while  the  rest  are  learning  their  lessons.  To-morrow  he 
will  have  his  own  lessons ;  but  to-night — " 

"  There  is  always  the  multiplication-table,"  replied  Mr.  Camaby. 
"The  young  gentleman  is  partial  to  that,  I  iancy." 

Hugh  reddened,  and  applied  himself  to  his  bread  and  milk. 

"  Never  mind  a  joke,"  whispered  Mrs.  Watson,  "  We  won't 
plague  you  with  the  multiplication-table  the  first  evening.  I  will 
find  you  a  book  or  something.  Meantime  there  is  a  companion 
for  you — 1  forgot  that." 
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The  good  lady  went  down  the  room,  and  brought  back  a  boy 
who  seemed  to  be  doing  all  he  could  to  stop  crying.  He  dashed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes  every  minute,  and  could  not  look  anybody 
in  the  face.  He  had  finished  his  supper,  and  was  at  a  loss  what  | 
to  do  next,  as  he  had  only  arrived  that  morning,  and  did  not 
know  anybody  at  Crofton.  His  name  was  Tom  Holt,  and  he  was  > 
ten  years  old. 

When  they  had  told  their  names  and  ages,  and  where  they 
came  from,  the  boys  did  not  know  what  to  say  next,  and  Hugh 
wished  Phil  would  stop  murmuring  over  his  Sallust  and  looking 
in  the  dictionary  every  minute ;  but  Mrs.  Watson  did  not  forget 
the  strangers.  She  brought  them  Cook's  Voyages  out  of  the 
library  to  amuse  themselves  with,  on  condition  of  their  delivering 
the  book  to  Mr.  Camaby  at  bed-time. 

The  rest  of  th^  evening  passed  away  very  pleasantly.  Hugh 
told  Holt  a  great  deal  about  Broadstairs  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  confided  to  him  his  own  hopes  of  being  a  sailor, 
and  going  round  the  world,  and,  if  possible,  making  his  way 
straight  through  China,  the  most  difficult  country  left  to  travel  in, 
he  believed,  except  some  parts  of  Africa.  He  did  not  want  to 
cross  the  Great  Desert  on  account  of  the  heat.  He  knew  some- 
thing of  what  that  was  by  the  leads  at  home  when  the  sun  was 
on  them.  What  was  the  greatest  heat  Holt  had  ever  felt  ?  Then 
came  the  surprise.  Holt  had  last  come  from  his  uncle's  farm ; 
but  he  was  bom  in  India,  and  had  lived  there  till  eighteen  ) 
months  ago.  So,  while  Hugh  had  chattered  away  about  the  sea 
at  Broadstairs,  and  the  heat  on  the  leads  at  home,  his  companion 
had  come  fourteen  thousand  miles  over  the  ocean,  and  had  felt 
a  heat  nearly  as  extreme  as  that  of  the  Great  Desert.  Holt  was 
very  unassuming  too.  He  talked  of  the  heat  of  gleaning  in  his 
uncle's  harvest-fields,  and  of  the  kitchen  when  the  harvest  supper 
was  cooking ;  owning  that  he  remembered  he  had  felt  hotter  in 
India;  Hugh  heaped  questions  upon  him  about  his  native 
country  and  the  voyage,  and  Holt  liked  to  be  asked ;  so  that  the 
boys  were  not  at  all  like  strangers  just  met  for  the  first  time.  They 
raised  their  voices  in  the  eagerness  of  their  talk,  from  a  whisper  so 
as  to  be  heard  quite  across  the  table,  above  the  hum  and  buzz  of 
above  thirty  others,  who  were  learning  their  lessons  half  aloud. 
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At  last  Hugh  was  startled  by  hearing  the  words  "Prater," 
"Prater  the  second"  He  was  silent  instantly,  to  Holt's  great 
wonder. 

Without  raising  his  eyes  from  his  book,  Phil  said,  so  as  to  be 
heard  as  far  as  the  ush^, 

"  Who  prated  of  Prater  the  second  ?    Who  is  Prater  the  third  ?  " 

There  was  a  laugh  which  provoked  the  usher  to  come  and  see 
whereabouts  in  Sallust  such  a  passage  as  this  was  to  be  found. 
Not  finding  any  such,  he  knuckled  Phil's  head,  and  pulled  his 
hair,  till  Hugh  cried  out, 

"  Oh,  don't,  sir !     Don't  hurt  him  so  ! " 

"  Do  you  call  that  hurting  ?  You  will  soon  find  what  hurting 
is,  when  you  become  acquainted  with  our  birch.  You  shall  have 
four  times  seven  with  our  birch — Let  us  see,  that  is  your  favourite 
number,  I  think." 

The  usher  looked  round,  and  almost  everybody  laughed. 

"  You  see  I  have  your  secret ; — four  times  seven,"  continued 
Mr.  Carnaby.     "  What  do  you  shake  your  head  for  ?  " 

"  Because  you  have  not  my  secret  about  four  times  seven." 

"  Did  not  I  hear  your  father  ?    Eh  ?  " 

"What  did  you  hear  my  father  say?  Nobody  here  knows 
what  he  meant,  and  nobody  need  know,  unless  I  choose  to  tell 
— which  I  don't.  Please  don't  tease  Phil  about  it,  sir,  for  he 
knows  no  more  about  it  than  you  do." 

Mr.  Carnaby  said  something  about  the  impertinence  of  little 
boys,  as  if  they  could  have  secrets,  and  then  declared  it  high 
time  that  the  youngsters  should  go  to  bed.  Hugh  delivered 
Cook's  Voyages  into  his  hands,  and  then  bade  Phil  good-night. 
He  was  just  going  to  put  his  face  up  to  be  kissed,  but  recollected 
in  time  that  he  was  to  leave  off  kissing  when  he  went  to  school. 
He  held  out  his  hand,  but  Phil  seemed  not  to  see  it,  and  only 
told  him  to  be  sure  to  lie  enough  on  one  side,  so  as  to  leave 
him  room,  and  that  he  was  to  take  the  side  of  the  bed  next  the 
window.  Hugh  nodded  and  went  off,  with  Holt  and  two  more 
who  slept  in  the  same  room. 

The  two  who  were  not  new  boys  were  in  bed  in  a  minute ; 
and  when  they  saw  Hugh  wash  his  face  and  hands,  they  sat  up 
in  bed  to  stare.     One  of  them  told  him  that  he  had  better  not  do 
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that,  as  the  maid  would  be  coming  for  the  light,  and  would  leave 
him  in  the  dark,  and  report  of  him  if  he  was  not  in  bed.  So 
Hugh  made  a  great  splutter,  and  did  not  half  dry  his  face, 
and  left  the  water  in  the  basin ;  a  thing  which  they  told 
him  was  not  allowed.  He  saw  that  the  others  had  not 
kneeled  down  to  say  their  prayers — a  practice  which  he  had 
never  omitted  since  he  could  say  a  prayer,  except  when  he  had 
the  measles.  He  knew  the  boys  were  watching  him,  but  he 
thought  of  his  mother,  and  how  she  had  taught  him  to  pray  at 
her  knee.  He  hid  himself  as  well  as  he  could  with  the  scanty 
bed-curtains,  and  kneeled  He  could  not  attend  to  the  words  he 
said  while  feeling  that  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  before  he  had 
done,  the  maid  came  in  for  the  candle. 

She  waited ;  but  when  he  got  into  bed  she  told  him  that  he 
must  be  quicker  to-morrow  night,  as  she  had  no  time  to  spare 
waiting  for  the  candle. 

Hugh  was  more  tired  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  This 
had  been  the  longest  day  he  had  ever  known.  It  seemed  more 
like  a  week  than  a  day.  Yet  he  could  not  go  to  sleep.  He  had 
forgotten  to  ask  Phil  to  be  sure  and  wake  him  in  time  in  the  j 
morning,  and  now  he  must  keep  awake  till  Phil  came^  to  say 
this.  Then,  he  could  not  but  ask  himself  whether  he  liked,  and 
should  like,  being  at  school  as  much  as  he  expected ;  and  when 
he  felt  how  very  unlike  home  it  was,  and  how  rough  everybody 
seemed,  and  how  Phil  appeared  almost  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of 
him,  instead  of  helping  him,  he  was  so  miserable  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

He  cried  bitterly — cried  till  his  pillow  was  quite  wet,  and  he 
was  almost  choked  with  his  grief;  for  he  tried  hard  not  to  let  his 
sobs  be  heard.  After  a  while  he  felt  what  he  might  do.  Though 
he  had  kneeled  he  had  not  really  prayed ;  and  if  he  had,  God 
is  never  weary  of  prayers.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  Hugh 
that  his  very  best  Friend  was  with  him  still,  and  that  he  might 
speak  to  Him  at  any  time. 

He  spoke  now  in  his  heart ;  and  a  great  comfort  it  was.     He  said, 

"  O  God,  I  am  all  alone  here,  where  npbody  knows  me ;  and 
everything  is  very  strange  and  uncomfortable.  Please  make 
people  kind  to  me  till  I  am  used  to  them  ;  and  keep  up  a  brave 
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heart  in  me,  if  they  are  not  Help  me  not  to  mind  little  things ; 
but  to  do  my  lessons  well,  that  I  may  get  to  like  being  a  Crofton 
boy,  as  I  thought  I  should.  I  love  them  all  at  home  very  much 
— better  than  I  ever  did  before.  Make  them  love  me,  and  think 
of  me  every  day,  particularly  Agnes,  that  they  may  be  as  glad  as 
I  shall  be  when  I  go  home  at  Christmas." 

This  was  the  most  of  what  he  had  to  say;  and  he  dropped 
asleep  with  the  feeling  that  God  was  listening  to  him. 

After  a  long  while,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  though  it  was  only  an 
hour,  there  was  a  light  and  some  bustle  in  the  room.  It  was 
Phil  and  two  others  coming  to  bed. 

"Oh,  Phil!"  cried  Hugh,  starting  bolt  upright  and  winking 
with  sleep,  "  I  meant  to  keep  awake,  to  ask  you  to  be  sure  and 
call  me  in  the  morning,  time  enough— quite  time  enough,  please." 

The  others  laughed ;  and  Phil  asked  whether  he  had  not  seen 
the  bell  as  he  came,  and  what  it  should  be  for  but  to  ring  every- 
body up  in  the  morning. 

"  But  I  might  not  hear  it,"  pleaded  Hugh. 

"  Not  hear  it !    You'll  soon  see  that." 

"  Well,  but  you  will  see  that  I  really  do  wake,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  The  bell  will  take  care  of  that,  I  tell  you,"  was  all  he  could 
get  from  Phil. 
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Hugh  found,  in  the  morning,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  not 
hearing  the  bell  Its  clang'<:lang  startled  him  out  of  a  sound 
sleep ;  and  he  was  on  his  feet  on  the  floor  almost  before  his  eyes  - 
were  open.  The  boys  who  were  more  used  to  the  bell  did  not  / 
make  quife  so  much  haste.  They  yawned  a  few  times,  and 
turned  out  more  slowly ;  so  that  Hugh  had  the  great  tin  wash- 
basin to  himself  longer  than  the  rest.  There  was  a  basin  to  every 
three  boys ;  and,  early  as  Hugh  began,  his  companions  were  im- 
patient long  before  he  had  done.  At  first  they  waited  in  curiosity 
to  see  what  he  was  going  to  do  after  washing  his  face ;  when  he 
went  further,  they  began  to  quiz ;  but  when  they  found  that  he 
actually  thought  of  washing  his  feet,  they  hooted  and  groaned  at 
him  for  a  dirty  brat  * 

"  Dirty ! "  cried  Hugh,  facing  them,  amazed — "  dirty  for  washing 
my  feet  1  Mother  says  it  is  a  dirty  trick  not  to  wash  all  over 
every  day." 

Phil  told  him  that  was  stuff  and  nonsense  here.  There  was  no 
room  and  no  time  for  such  home  doings.  The  boys  all  washed 
their  heads  and  feet  on  Saturdays.  He  would  soon  find  that  he 
might  be  glad  to  get  his  face  and  hands  done  in  the  mornings. 

The  other  boys  in  the  room  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  very  idea  of  washing  feet  in  a  basin,  that  they 
made  Hugh  rinse  and  rub  out  the  tin  basin  several  times  before 
they  would  use  it,  and  then  there  was  a  great  bustle  to  get  down- 
stairs at  the  second  bell.  Hugh  pulled  his  brother's  arm,  as  Phil 
was  brushing  out  of  the  room,  and  asked  in  a  whisper  whether 
there  would  be  time  to  say  his  prayers. 

**  There  will  be  prayers  in  the  school-room.  You  must  be  in 
time  for  them,"  said  Phil.     "  You  had  better  come  with  me." 
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**  Do  wait  one  moment,  while  I  just  comb  my  hair." 

Phil  fidgeted,  and  others  giggled,  while  Hugh  tried  to, part  his 
hair,  as  Susan  had  taught  him.  He  gave  it  up,  and  left  it  rough, 
thinking  he  would  come  up  and  do  it  when  there  was  nobody 
there  to  laugh  at  him. 

The  school-room  looked  chilly  and  dull,  as  there  was  no  sun- 
shine in  it  till  the  afternoon  ;  and^till  Mr.  Tooke  was  not  there, 
as  Hugh  had  hoped  he  would  be.  Mrs.  Watson  and  the  servants 
came  in  for  prayers,  which  were  well  read  by  the  usher ;  and  then 
everybody  went  to  business — everybody  but  Hugh  and  Holt,  who 
had  nothing  to  do.  Class  after  class  came  up  for  repetition  ;  and 
this  repetition  seemed  to  the  new  boys  an  accomplishment  they 
should  never  acquire.  They  did  not  think  that  any  practice  would 
enable  them  to  gabble  as  everybody  seemed  able  to  gobble  here. 
Hugh  had  witnessed  something  of  it  before ;  Phil  having  been 
wont  to  run  off  at  home,  "  Sal,  Sol,  Ren  et  Splen,"  to  the  end  of 
the  passage,  for  the  admiration  of  his  sisters,  and  so  much  to  little 
Harry's  amusement,  that  Susan,  however  busy  she  might  be,  came 
to  listen,  and  then  asked  him  to  say  it  again,  that  cook  might  hear 
what  he  learned  at  school.  Hugh  now  thought  that  none  of  them 
gabbled  quite  so  fast  as  Phil,  but  he  soon  found  out,  by  a  glance 
or  .two  of  Phil's  to  one  side,  that  he  was  trying  to  astonish  the 
new  boys.  It  is  surprising  how  it  lightened  Hugh's  heart  to  find 
that  his  brother  did  not  quite  despise  or  feej  ashamed  of  him,  as 
he  had  begun  to  think,  but  that  he  even  took  pains  to  show  off. 
He  was  sorry,  too,  when  the  usher  spoke  sharply  to  Phil,  and  even 
rapped  his  head  with  the  cane,  asking  him  what  he  spluttered  out 
his  nonsense  at  that  rate  for.  Thus  ended  Phil's  display ;  and  Hugh 
felt  as  hot,  and  as  ready  to  cry,  as  if  it  had  happened  to  himself. 

Perhaps  the  usher  saw  this,  for  when  he  called  Hugh  up,  he 
was  very  kind.  He  looked  at  the  Latin  grammar  he  had  used 
with  Miss  Harold,  and  saw  by  the  dog's- ears  exactly  how  far 
Hugh  had  gone  in  it,  and  asked  him  only  what  he  could  answer 
very  well.  Hugh  said  three  declensions,  with  only  one  mistake. 
Then  he  was  shown  the  part  that  he  was  to  say  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  and  Hugh  walked  away,  all  the  happier  for  having  something 
to  do,  like  everybody  else.  He  was  so  little  afraid  of  the  usher, 
that  he  went  back  to  him  to  ask  where  he  had  better  sit 
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"  Sit  1  Oh,  I  suppose  you  must  have  a  desk,  though  you  have 
nothing  to  put  in  it  If  there  is  a  spare  desk,  you  shall  have  it ; 
if  not,  we  will  find  a  comer  for  you  somewhere." 

Some  of  the  boys  whispered  that  Mrs.  Watson's  footstool,  under 
her  apron,  would  do ;  but  the  usher  overheard  this,  and  observed 
that  it  took  some  people  a  good  while  to  know  a  new  boy,  and 
that  they  might  find  that  a  little  fellow  might  be  as  much  of  a  man 
as  a  big  one.  And  the  usher  called  the  oldest  boy  in  the  school, 
and  asked  him  to  see  if  there  was  a  desk  for  little  Proctor.  There 
was ;  and  Hugh  put  into  it  his  two  or  three  school-books  and  his 
slate,  and  felt  that  he  was  now  indeed  a  Crofton  boy.  Then,  the 
usher  was  kinder  than  he  had  expected ;  and  he  had  still  to  see 
Mr.  Tooke,  of  whom  he  was  not  afraid  at  all.  So  Hugh's  spirits 
rose,  and  he  liked  the  prospect  of  breakfast  as  well  as  any  boy  in 
the  schooL 

There  was  one  more  rebuff  for  him  first,  however.  He  ran  up 
to  his  room  to  finish  combing  his  hair,  while  the  other  boys  were 
thronging  into  the  long  room  to  breakfast.  He  found  the  house- 
maids there,  making  the  beds ;  and  they  both  cried,  "  Out,  out !  '* 
and  clapped  their  hands  at  him,  and  threatened  to  tell  Mrs. 
Watson  of  his  having  broken  rules,  if  he  did  not  go  this  moment. 
Hugh  asked  what  Mrs.  Watson  would  say  to  his  hair,  if  he  went 
to  breakfast  with  it  as  it  was.  One  of  the  maids  was  good-natured 
enough  to  comb  it  for  him  for  once,  but  she  said  he  must  carry  a 
comb  in  his  pocket,  as  the  boys  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  their 
rooms,  except  at  stated  hours. 

At  last  Hugh  saw  Mr.  Tooke.  When  the  boys  entered  school 
at  nine  o'clock,  the  master  was  at  his  desk.  Hugh  went  up  to  his  1 
end  of  the  room  with  a  smiling  face,  while  Tom  Holt  hung  back ; 
and  he  kept  beckoning  Tom  Holt  on,  having  told  him  there  was 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  But  when  at  last  Mr.  Tooke  saw  them, 
he  made  no  difference  between  the  two,  and  seemed  to  forget  / 
having  ever  seen  Hugh.  He  told  them  he  hoped  they  would  be 
good  boys,  and  would  do  credit  to  Crofton ;  and  then  he  asked 
Mr.  Carnaby  to  set  them  something  to  learn.  And  this  was  all 
they  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Tooke  for  a  long  while. 

This  morning  in  school,  firom  nine  till  twelve,  seemed  the  longest 
morning  these  little  boys  had  ever  known.     When  they  remem* 
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bered  that  the  afternoon  would  be  as  long,  and  every  morning 
and  afternoon  for  three  months,  their  hearts  sank.  Perhaps,  if 
any  one  had  told  them  that  the  time  would  grow  shorter  and 
shorter  by  use,  and  at  last,  when  they  had  plenty  to  do,  almost 
too  short,  they  would  not  have  believed  it,  because  they  could 
not  yet  feel  it.  But  what  they  now  found  was  only  what  every 
boy  and  girl  finds  on  beginning  school,  or  entering  upon  any  new 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  Camaby,  who  was  busy  with  others,  found  it  rather  difficult 
to  fill  up  their  time.  When  Hugh  had  said  some  Latin,  and 
helped  his  companion  to  learn  his  first  Latin  lesson,  and  both  had 
written  a  copy  and  done  a  sum,  Mr.  Carnaby  could  not  spare 
them  any  more  time  or  thought,  and  told  them  they  might  do 
what  they  liked,  if  they  only  kept  quiet  till  school  was  up.  So 
they  made  out  the  ridiculous  figures  which  somebody  had  carved 
upon  their  desks,  and  the  verses,  half  rubbed  out,  which  were 
scribbled  inside ;  and  then  they  reckoned,  on  their  slates,  how 
many  days  there  were  before  the  Christmas  holidays — how  many 
school-days,  and  how  many  Sundays.  And  then  Hugh  began  to 
draw  a  steamboat  in  the  Thames,  as  seen  from  the  leads  of  his 
father's  house ;  while  Holt  drew  on  his  slate  the  ship  in  which  he 
came  over  from  India.  But  before  they  had  done,  the  clock 
struck  twelve :  school  was  up,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  into 
the  playground. 

Now  Hugh  was  really  to  see  the  country.  Except  that  the  sun 
had  shone  pleasantly  into  his  room  in  the  morning,  through  wav- 
ing trees,  nothing  had  yet  occurred  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was 
in  the  country.  Now,  however,  he  was  in  the  open  air,  with  trees 
sprinkled  all  over  the  landscape,  and  green  fields  stretching  away, 
and  the  old  church-tower  half  covered  with  ivy.  Hugh  screamed 
with  pleasure ;  and  nobody  thought  it  odd,  for  almost  every  boy 
was  shouting.  Hugh  longed  to  pick  up  some  of  the  shining  brown 
chestnuts  which  he  had  seen  yesterday  in  the  road,  under  the 
trees  ;  and  he  was  now  cantering  away  to  the  spot,  when  Phil  ran 
after  him,  and  roughly  stopped  him,  saying  he  would  get  into  a 
fine  scrape  for  the  first  day  if  he  went  out  of  bounds. 

Hugh  had  forgotten  there  were  such  things  as  bounds,  and  was 
not  at  all  glad  to  be  reminded  of  them  now.     He  sighed  as  he 
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begged  Phil  to  show  him  exactly  where  he  might  go  and  where  he 
might  not.  Phil  did  so  in  an  impatient  way,  and  then  was  olf  to 
trap-ball,  because  his  party  were  waiting  for  him. 

The  chestnut  trees  overhung  one  corner  of  the  playground  with- 
in the  paling,  and  Jn  that  corner  Hugh  found  several  chestnuts 
which  had  burst  their  sheaths,  and  lay  among  the  first  fallen  leaves. 
He  pocketed  them  with  great  delight,  wondering  that  nobody  Jiad 
been  before  him  to  secure  such  a  treasure.  -  Agnes  should  have 
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some ;  and  little  Harry  would  find  them  nice  playthings  They 
looked  good  to  eat  too,  and  he  thought  he  could  spare  one  to 
taste ;  so  he  took  out  his  knife,  cut  off  the  point  of  a  fine  swelling 
chestnut,  and  Usted  a  bit  of  the  inside.  Just  as  he  was  making  a 
face  over  it,  and  wondering  that  it  was  so  nasty,  when  those  which 
his  father  roasted  in  the  fire-shovel  on  Christmas  Day  were  so 
good,  he  heard  laughter  behind  him,  and  found  that  he  was  again 
doing  something  ridiculous,  though  he  knew  not  what ;  and  in  a 
moment  poor  Hugh  was  as  unhappy  as  ever. 
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He  ran  away  from  the  laughing  boys,  and  went  quite  to  the  op- 
posite comer  of  the  playground,  where  a  good  number  of  his. 
schoolfellows  were  playing  ball  under  the  orchard  wall.  Hugh 
ran  hither  and  thither,  like  the  rest,  trying  to  catch  the  ball,  but 
he  never  could  do  it ;  and  he  was  jostled,  and  thrown  down,  and 
another  boy  fell  over  him  ;  and  he  was  told  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  play,  and  had  better  move  off. 

He  did  so  with  a  heavy  heart,  wondering  how  he  was  ever  to 
be  like  the  other  boys,  if  nobody  would  take  him  in  hand  and 
teach  him  to  play,  or  even  let  him  learn.  Remembering  what  his 
mother  expected  of  him,  he  tried  to  sing,  to  prevent  crying,  and 
l>egan  to  count  the  pales  round  the  playground  for  something  to 
do.  This  presently  brought  him  to  a  tree  which  stood  on  the 
very  boundary,  its  trunk  serving  instead  of  two  or  three  pales.  It 
was  only  a  twisted  old  apple-tree,  but  the  more  twisted  and 
gnarled  it  was,  the  more  it  looked  like  a  tree  that  Hugh  could 
climb ;  and  he  had  always  longed  to  climb  a  tree.  Glancing  up, 
he  saw  a  boy  already  there,  sitting  on  the  fork  of  two  branches, 
reading. 

"  Have  you  a  mind  to  come  up  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  should  like  to  try  to  climb  a  tree.     I  never  did." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  good  one  to  begin  with.  Til  lend  you  a  hand; 
shall  I  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

^  Don't  call  me  *  sir.'    I'm  only  a  schoolboy,  like  you.     I  am 
Dan  Firth.     Call  me  Firth,  as  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  name 
here.     You  are  little  Proctor,  I  think — Proctor's  brother." 
Yes ;  but,  Firth,  I  shall  pull  you  down  if  I  slip." 
Not  you;  but  I'll  come  down,  and  so  send  you  up  to  my  seat, 
which  is  the  safest  to  begin  with.     Stand  off." 

Firth  swung  himself  down,  and  then,  showing  Hugh  where  to 
plant  his  feet,  and  propping  him  when  he  wanted  it,  he  soon 
seated  him  on  the  fork,  and  laughed  good-naturedly  when  Hugh 
waved  his  cap  over  his  head,  on  occasion  of  being  up  in  a  tree. 
He  let  him  get  down  and  up  again  several  times,  till  he  could  do 
it  quite  alone,  and  felt  that  he  might  have  a  seat  here  whenever 
it  was  not  .occupied  by  anyone  else. 

While  Hugh  sat  in  the  branches,  venturing  to  leave  hold  with 
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one  hand,  that  he  might  fan  his  hot  face  with  his  cap,  Firth 
stood  on  the  rail  of  the  palings,  holding  by  the  tree,  and  talking 
to  him.  Firth  told  him  that  this  was  the  only  tree  the  boys  were 
allowed  to  climb,  since  Ned  Reeve  had  fallen  from  the  great  ash 
and  hurt  his  spine.  He  showed  what  trees  he  had  himself 
climbed  before  that  accident,  and  it  made  Hugh  giddy  to  think 
of  being  within  eight  feet  of  the  top  of  the  lofty  elm  in  the 
churchyard,  which  Firth  had  thought  nothing  of  mounting. 

"  Did  anybody  teach  you  ?  "  ask^d  Hugh. 

"Yes;  my  father  taught  me  to  climb,  when  I  was  younger  than 
you."  • 

"  And  had  you  anybody  to  teach  you  games  and  things,  when 
you  came  here  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  had  learned  a  good  deal  of  that  before  I  came, 
and  so  I  soon  fell  into  the  ways  here.  Have  you  anybody  to 
teach  you  ?  " 

"  No — yes — why,  no.  I  thought  Phil  would  have  showed  me 
things;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  mind  me  at  all."  And  Hugh 
bit  his  lip,  and  fanned  himself  faster. 

"  Ah !  he  attends  to  you  more  than  you  think." 

"  Does  he  ?    Then  why — but  what  good  does  it  do  me  ?  " 

"  What  good  ?     His  holding  off  makes  you  push  your  own  way. 
It  lets  you  make  friends  for  yourself." 
I  have  no  friends  here,"  said  Hugh. 

Yes,  you  have.     Here  am  I.    You  would  not  have  had  me, 
if  you  had  been  at  Proctor's  heels  at  this  moment." 

"  Will  you  be  my  friend,  then  ?  " 

«  That  I  will." 

"  What,  a  great  boy  like  you,  that  sits  reading  in  a  tree  !  But 
I  may  read  here  beside  you.    You  said  there  was  room  for  two." 

"  Ay ;  but  you  must  not  use  it  yet, — at  least,  not  often,  if  you 
wish  to  do  well  here.  Everybody  knows  I  can  play  at  anything. 
From  the  time  I  became  captain  of  the  wall  at  fives,  I  have  had 
liberty  to  do  what  I  like,  without  question.  But  you  must  show 
that  you  are  up  to  play,  before  they  will  let  you  read  in  peace  and 
quiet" 

"  But  how  can  I,  if— if— " 

"  Once  show  your  spirit, — ^prove  that  you  can  shift  for  yourself. 
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and  you  will  find  Phil  open  out  wonderfully.  He  and  you  will 
forget  all  his  shyness  then.  Once  show  him  that  he  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  you — ^^ 

"  Ashamed  of  me ! "  cried  Hugh,  firing  up. 

"Yes.  Little  boys  are  looked  upon  as  girls  in  a  school  till 
they  show  that  they  are  little  men.  And  then  again,  you  have 
been  brought  up  with  girls, — ^have  not  you  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure ;  and  so  was  he." 

"And  half  the  boys  here,  I  daresay.  Well,  they  are  called 
Bettys  till—" 

"  I  am  not  a  Betty,"  cried  Hugh,  flashing  again. 

"  They  suppose  you  are,  because  you  part  yoiu:  hair,  and  do  as 
you  have  been  used  to  do  at  home." 

"  What  business  have  they  with  my  hair  ?  I  might  as  well  call 
them  Bruins  for  wearing  theirs  shaggy." 

"  Very  true.  They  will  let  you  and  your  hair  alone  when  they 
see  what  you  are  made  of;  and  then  Phil  will — " 

"  He  will  own  me  when  I  don't  want  it ;  and  now,  when  he 
might  help  me,  there  he  is,  far  off,  never  caring  about  what  be- 
comes of  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  does.  He  is  watching  you  all  the  time.  You 
and  he  will  have  it  all  out  some  day  before  Christmas,  and  then 
you  will  see  how  he  really  cares  about  you.  Really  your  hair  is 
very  long, — too  like  a  girFs.     Shall  I  cut  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  it,"  said  Hugh,  "  but  I  don't  want  the  boys  to 
think  I  am  afraid  of  them,  or  to  begin  giving  up  to  them." 

"  You  are  right  there.  We  will  let  it  alone  now,  and  cut  it 
when  it  suits  our  convenience." 

"  What  a  nice  place  this  is,  to  be  sure ! "  cried  Hugh,  as  the 
feeling  of  loneliness  went  off.  "  But  the  rooks  do  not  make  so 
much  noise  as  I  expected." 

"You  will  find  what  they  can  do  in  that  way  when  spring 
comes, — when  they  are  building." 

"And  when  may  we  go  out  upon  the  heath,  and  into  the  fields 
where  the  lambs  are  ?  " 

"  We  go  long  walks  on  Saturday  afternoons ;  but  you  do  not 
expect  to  see  young  lambs  in  October,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot     I  never  can  remember  the  seasons  for  things." 
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"  That  shows  you  are  a  Londoner.  You  will  leam  all  those 
things  here.  If  you  look  for  hares  in  our  walks,  you  may  chance 
to  see  one ;  or  you  may  start  a  pheasant ;  but  take  care  you  don't 
mention  lambs  or  goslings,  or  cowslips,  or  any  spring  things,  or 
you  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it." 

"  Thank  you;  but  what  will  poor  Holt  do  ?  He  is  from  India, 
and  he  knows  very  little  about  our  ways." 

"  They  may  laugh  at  him ;  but  they  will  not  despise  him,  as 
they  might  a  Londoner.  Being  an  Indian,  and  being  a  Londoner, 
are  very  different  things." 

"  And  yet  how  proud  the  Londoners  are  over  the  country.  It 
is  very  odd." 

"  People  are  proud  of  their  own  ways  all  the  world  over.  You 
will  be  proud  of  being  a  Crofton  boy  by-and-bye." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  now,  a  little,"  said  Hugh,  blushing. 

"  What,  already  ?  Ah  !  you  will  do,  I  see.  I  have  known  old 
people  proud  of  their  age,  and  young  people  of  their  youth.  I 
have  seen  poor  people  proud  of  their  poverty;  and  everybody  has 
seen  rich  people  proud  of  their  wealth.  I  have  seen  happy 
people  proud  of  their  prosperity,  and  the  afflicted  proud  of  their 
afflictions.  Yes,  people  can  always  manage  to  be  proud :  so  you 
have  boasted  of  being  a  Londoner  up  to  this  time,  and  from  this 
time  you  will  hold  your  head  high  as  a  Crofton  boy." 

"How  long?    Till  when?" 

"  Ah  !  till  when  ?  What  next  ?  What  do  you  mean  to  be 
afterwards  ?  " 

"  A  soldier,  or  a  sailor,  or  a  great  traveller,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  I  mean  to  go  quite  round  the  world,  like  Captain 
Cook." 

"  Then  you  will  come  home,  proud  of  having  been  round  the 
world ;  and  you  will  meet  with  some  old  neighbour  who  boasts  of 
having  spent  all  his  life  in  the  house  he  was  bom  in." 

"  Old  Mr.  Dixon  told  mother  that  of  himself,  very  lately.  Oh, 
dear !  how  often  does  the  postman  come  ?  " 

"  You  want  a  letter  from  home,  do  you  ?  But  you  left  them 
only  yesterday  morning." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  believe  that, — it  seems  such  an  im- 
mense time  1    But  when  does  the  postman  come  ?  " 
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"  Any  day  when  he  has  letters  to  bring, — at  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  We  see  him  come,  from  the  school-room ;  but  we  do 
not  know  who  the  letters  are  for  till  school  breaks  up  at  five." 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  cried  Hugh,  thinking  what  the  suspense  must  be, 
and  the  disappointment  at  last  to  twenty  boys,  perhaps,  for  one 
that  was  gratified.  Firth  advised  him  to  write  a  letter  home  be- 
fore he  began  to  expect  one.  If  he  did  not  like  to  ask  the  usher, 
he  himself  would  rule  the  paper  for  him,  and  he  could  write  a  bit 
at  a  time,  after  his  lessons  were  done  in  the  evening,  till  the  sheet 
was  full. 

Hugh  then  told  his  grievance  about  the  usher,  and  Firth 
thought  that  though  it  was  not  wise  in  Hugh  to  prate  about 
Crofton  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  it  was  worse  to  sit  by  and  listen 
without  warning,  imless  the  listener  meant  to  hold  his  own 
tongue.  But  he  fancied  the  usher  had  since  heard  something 
which  made  him  sorry ;  and  the  best  way  now  was  for  Hugh  to 
bear  no  malice,  and  remember  nothing  more  of  the  affair  than  to 
be  discreet  in  his  future  journeys. 

"  What  is  the  matter  there  ?  "  cried  Hugh.  "  Oh,  dear  !  some- 
thing very  terrible  must  have  happened.  How  that  boy  is 
screaming ! " 

^  It  is  only  Lamb  again,"  replied  Firth.  "  You  will  soon  get 
used  to  his  screaming.  He  is  a  very  passionate  boy — I  never 
saw  such  a  passionate  fellow." 

•*  But  what  are  they  doing  to  him  ?  " 

"  Somebody  is  putting  him  into  a  passion,  I  suppose.  There 
is  always  somebody  to  do  that." 

"  What  a  shame  ! "  cried  Hugh. 

**  Yes  ;  I  see  no  wit  in  it,"  replied  Firth.  "  Anybody  may  do  it. 
You  have  only  to  hold  your  little  finger  up  to  put  him  in  a  rage." 

Hugh  thought  Firth  was  rather  cool  about  the  matter.  But 
Firth  was  not  so  cool  when  the  throng  opened  for  a  moment,  and 
showed  what  was  really  done  to  the  angry  boy.  Only  his  head 
appeared  above-ground.  His  schoolfellows  had  put  him  into  a 
hole  they  had  dug,  and  had  filled  it  up  to  his  chin,  stamping  down 
the  earth,  so  that  the  boy  was  perfectly  helpless,  while  wild  with  rage. 

"  That  is  too  bad  ! "  cried  Firth.  "  That  would  madden  a 
saint." 
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And  he  jumped  down  from  the  paling,  and  ran  towards  the 
crowd.  Ht^h,  forgetting  his  height  from  the  ground,  stood  up  in 
the  tree,  almost  as  angry  as  Lamb  himself,  and  staring  with  all  bis 
might  to  see  what  he  could.  He  saw  Firth  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  evidently  remonstrating,  if  not  threatening. 


HUGH  TO  THS  RESCUE. 

He  saw  him  snatch  a  spade  from  a  boy  who  was  flourishing  it  tn 
Lamb's  face.  He  saw  that  Firth  was  digging,  though  half  a  dozen 
boys  had  thrown  themselves  on  his  back,  and  hung  on  his  aims. 
He  saw  that  Firth  persevered  till  Lamb  had  got  his  right  arm  out 
of  the  ground,  and  was  striking  everything  within  reach.  Then 
he  saw  Firth  dragged  down  and  away,  while  the  boys  made  a 
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^circle  round  Lamb,  putting  a  foot  or  hand  within  his  reach,  and 
then  snatching  it  away  again,  till  the  boy  yelled  with  rage  at  the 
mockery. 

Hugh  could  look  on  no  longer.  He  scrambled  down  from  the 
tree,  scampered  to  the  spot,  burst  through  the  throng,  and  seized 
Lamb's  hand.  Lamb  struck  him  a  heavy  blow,  taking  him  for  an 
enemy;  but  Hugh  cried,  "I  am  your  friend,"  seized  his  hand 
again  and  tugged  till  he  was  first  red  and  then  black  in  the  face> 
and  till  Lamb  had  worked  his  shoulders  out  of  the  hole,  and 
seemed  likely  to  have  the  use  of  his  other  arm  in  a  trice. 
/  Lamb's  tormentors  at  first  let  Hugh  alone  in  amazement ;  but 
they  were  not  long  in  growing  angry  with  him  too.  They  hustled 
him-i— they  pulled  him  all  ways — they  tripped  him  up ;  but  Hugh's 
spirit  was  roused,  and  that  brought  his  body  up  to  the  struggle- 
again  and  again.  He  wrenched  himself  free,  he  scrambled  to  his- 
feet  again,  as  often  as  he  was  thrown  down ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  had  plenty  of  support.  Phil  was  taking  hb  part,  and  shielding 
him  from  many  blows.  Firth  had  got  Lamb  out  of  the  hole  ;  and 
the  party  against  the  tormentors  was  now  so  strong  that  they  be- 
gan to  part  off  till  the  struggle  ceased.  Firth  kept  his  grasp  of 
the  spade ;  for  Lamb's  passion  still  ran  so  high  that  there  was  no 
saying  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  leaving  any  dangerous- 
weapon  within  his  reach.  He  was  still  fuming  and  stamping,. 
Hugh  gazing  at  him  the  while  in  wonder  and  fear. 

"  There  stands  your  defender,  Lamb,"  said  Firth,  "  thinking  he 
never  saw  a  boy  in  a  passion  before.  Come,  have  done  with  it 
for  his  sake ;  be  a  man,  as  he  is.  Here,  help  me  to  fill  up  this, 
hole — both  of  you.  Stamp  down  the  earth.  Lamb.  Tread  it  well 
— tread  your  anger  well  down  into  it.  Think  of  this  little  friend 
of  yours  here— a  Crofton  boy  only  yesterday  ! " 

Lamb  did  help  to  fill  the  hole,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word — not 
one  word  to  anybody,  till  the  dinner-bell  rang.  Then,  at  the 
pump,  where  the  party  were  washing  their  hot  and  dirty  and 
bruised  hands,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Hugh,  muttering  with  no 
very  good  grace, 
/  "  I  don't  know  what  made  you  help  me,  but  I  will  never  be  in 
a  passion  with  you, — unless  you  put  me  out,  that  is." 

Hugh  replied  that  he  had  come  to  help  because  he  never  couid 
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bear  to  see  anybody  made  worse.  He  always  tried  at  home  to 
keep  the  little  boys  and  girls  off  "  diunlc  old  Tom,"  as  he  vas 
called  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  such  a  shame  to  make  any- 
body worse !  Lamb  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  fly  at  Hugh 
now ;  but  Firth  put  hJs  arm  round  Hugh's  neck,  and  drew  hiiiL 
into  d)e  house,  saying  in  hjs  ear, 
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"  Don't  say  any  more  that  you  have  no  friends  here.  You 
have  me  for  one ;  and  you  might  have  had  another — two  in  one 
morning — but  for  your  plain  speaking  about  drunk  old  Tom." 

"  Did  I  say  any  harm  ?  " 

"  No— no  harm,"  replied  Firth,  laughing.  "  You  will  do,  my 
boy — when  you  have  got  through  a  few  scrapes.  I'm  your  friend^ 
at  any  rate." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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Hugh's  afternoon  lessons  were  harder  than  those  of  the  morning  ] 
and  in  the  evening  he  found  he  had  so  much  to  do,  that  there 
was  very  little  time  left, for  writing  his  letter  home.  Some  time 
there  was,  however ;  and  Firth  did  not  forget  to  rule  his  paper, 
and  to  let  Hugh  use  his  ink.  Hugh  had  been  accustomed  to 
copy  the  prints  he  found  in  the  voyages  and  travels  he  read ; 
and  he  could  never  see  the  picture  of  a  savage  but  he  wanted  to 
-copy  it.  He  was  thus  accustomed  to  a  pretty  free  use  of  his 
slate-pencil.  He  now  thought  that  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
description  if  he  sent  a  picture  or  two  in  his  letter;  so  he 
flourished  off,  on  the  first  page,  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Tooke  sitting  at 
his  desk  at  the  top  of  the  school,  and  of  Mr.  Camaby  standing  at 
his  desk  at  the  bottom  of  the  school. 

The  next  evening  he  made  haste  to  fill  up  the  sheet,  for  he 
foun4  his  business  increasing  upon  his  hands  so.  fast  that  he 
did  not  know  when  he  should  get  his  letter  off,  if  he  did  not 
dispatch  it  at  once.  He  was  just  folding  it  up,  when  Tom  Holt 
observed  that  it  was  a  pity  not  to  put  some  words  into  the  mouths 
of  the  figures,  to  make  them  more  animated ;  and  he  showed 
Hugh,  by  the  curious  carvings  of  their  desks,  how  to  put  words 
into  the  mouths  of  figures.  Hugh  then  remembered  having  seen 
this  done  in  the  caricatures  in  the  print-shops  in  London,  and  he 
seized  on  the  idea.  He  put  into  Mr.  Tooke's  mouth  the  words 
which  were  oftenest  heard  from  him,  "  Proceed,  gentlemen  ; "  and 
into  Mr.  Carnaby's,  "  Hold  your  din." 

Firth  was  too  busy  with  his  sense-verses  to  mind  the  little  boys, 
as  they  giggled,  with  their  heads  close  together,  over  Hugh's 
sheet  of  paper ;  but  the  usher  was  never  too  busy  to  be  aware  of 
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any  fun  which  might  possibly  concern  his  dignity.  He  had  his 
eye  on  the  new  boys  the  whole  while.  He  let  Hugh  direct  his 
letter,  and  paint  up  a  stroke  or  two  which  did  not  look  so  well  as 
the  rest ;  and  it  was  not  till  Hugh  was  rolling  the  wafer  about  on 
his  tongue  that  he  interfered.  Mr.  Camaby  then  came  up,  tapped 
Hugh's  head,  told  him  not  to  get  on  so  fast,  for  that  every  letter 
must  be  looked  over  before  it  went  to  the  post.    While  saying 
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this,  he  took  the  letter  and  put  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  In 
vain  Hugh  begged  to  have  it  again,  saying  he  would  write  another. 
The  more  he  begged,  and  the  more  dismayed  Tom  Holt  looked, 
the  less  Mr.  Camaby  would  attend  to  either.  Firth  let  himself 
be  interrupted  to  hear  the  case ;  but  he  could  do  nothing  in  it. 
It  was  a  general  rule,  which  he  thought  every  boy  had  known ; 
and  it  was  too  late  now  to  prevent  the  letter  being  looked  over. 
Mr.  Camaby  was  so  angry  at  the  liberty  Hugh  had  taken  with 
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his  face  and  figure,  that,  in  spite  of  all  prayers  and  a  good  many 
tears,  he  walked  up  the  school  with  the  letter,  followed  by  poor 
Hugh,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tooke  had  taken  his  seat  next  morning. 
Hugh  thought  that  Holt,  who  had  put  him  up  to  the  most 
offensive  part  of  the  pictures,  might  have  borne  him  company; 
but  Holt  was  a  timid  boy,  and  he  really  had  not  courage  to  leave 
his  seat  So  Hugh  stood  alone,  awaiting  Mr.  Tooke's  awful  words, 
while  the  whole  of  the  first  class  looked  up  from  their  books  in  ex- 
pectation of  what  was  to  happen.  They  waited  some  time  for  the 
master's  words ;  for  he  was  trying  to  help  laughing.  He  and  Mr.  Car- 
naby  were  so  much  alike  in  the  pictures,  and  both  so  like  South  Sea 
Islanders,  that  it  was  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  the  thought 
of  this  sketch  going  abroad  as  a  representation  of  the  Crofton 
masters.  At  last  all  parties  laughed  aloud,  and  Mr.  Tooke 
handed  Hugh  his  wafer-glass,  and  bade  him  wafer  up  his  letter, 
and  by  all  means  send  it.  Mr.  Carnaby  could  not  remain 
offended,  if  his  principal  was  not  angry;  so  here  the  matter 
ended,  except  that  Hugh  made  some  strong  resolutions  about  his 
future  letters,  and  that  the  comers  of  the  master's  mouth  were 
seen  to  be  out  of  their  usual  order  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  morning. 

This  incident,  and  everything  which  haunted  Hugh's  mind  and 
engrossed  his  attention,  was  a  serious  evil  to  him;  for  his 
business  soon  grew  to  be  more  than  his  habit  of  mind  was  equal 
to.  In  a  few  days,  he  learned  to  envy  the  boys  (and  they  were 
almost  the  whole  school)  who  could,  fix  their  attention  completely 
and  immediately  on  the  work  before  them,  and  relax  as  com- 
pletely when  it  was  accomplished.  When  his  eyes  were  wander- 
ing, they  observed  boy  after  boy  frowning  over  his  dictionary, 
or  repeating  to  himself,  earnestly  and  without  pause;  and 
presently  the  business  was  done,  and  the  learner  at  ease,  feeling 
confident  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  his  master.  After  double 
the  time  had  passed,  Hugh  was  still  trying  to  get  the  meaning 
of  his  lesson  into  his  head — going  over  the  same  words  a  dozen 
times,  without  gaining  any  notion  of  their  meaning — suffering,  in 
short,  from  his  long  habit  of  inattention  at  home.  He  did  now 
try  hard;  but  he  seemed  to  get  only  headaches  for  his  pains. 
His  brother  saw  enough  to  make  him  very  sorry  for  Hugh  before 
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ten  days  were  over.  He  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  struck  with 
his  anxious  countenance,  his  frequent  starts,  and  his  laying  his  head 
down  on  the  desit  because  it  ached  so,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
what  happened  at  night.  Sometimes  Hugh  started  out  of  bed, 
and  began  to  dress,  when  the  elder  boys  went  up  with  their  light, 
only  an  hour  after  the  younger  ones.  Sometimes  he  would 
begin  saying  his  syntax  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  fancying  he 
was  standing  before  Mr.  Carnaby;  and  once  he  walked  in  his 
sleep  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  then  suddenly  woke, 
and  could  not  make  out  where  he  was.  Phil  should  have  told 
Mr.  Tooke  Of  these  things ;   but  Hugh  was  so  very  anxious  that 


nobody  should  know  of  his  "  tricks "  (as  the  boys  in  his  room 
called  his  troubles),  that  Phil  only  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mrs. 
Watson,  who  had  known  so  many  bad  sleepers  among  little  boys, 
and  had  so  little  idea  that  the  habit  was  anything  new,  that  she 
took  scarcely  any  notice  of  it.  She  had  his  hair  cut  very  short  and 
close,  and  saw  that  he  took  a  moderate  supper,  and  was  satisfied 
that  all  would  be  well.  Hugh  did  not  part  with  his  hair  till  he 
had  joked  himself  about  its  length,  as  much  as  any  one  could 
quiz  him  for  it.  When  he  had  pulled  it  down  over  the  end  of 
his  nose,  and  peeped  through  it,  like  an  owl  out  of  an  ivy-bush, 
he  might  be  supposed  to  part  with  it  voluntarily,  and  not  because 
he  was  laughed  at. 
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Phil's  observation  of  his  brother's  toil  and  trouble  led  him  to 
give  him  some  help.  Almost  every  day  he  would  hear  Hugh 
say  his  lesson — or  try  to  say  it ;  for  the  poor  boy  seldom  suc- 
ceeded. Phil  sometimes  called  him  stupid,  and  sometimes  re- 
frained from  saying  so,  whatever  he  might  think ;  but  there  teally 
was  very  little  difference  in  the  result,  whether  Phil  heard  the 
lessons  beforehand  or  not;  and  it  gave  Joe  Cape  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  Phil  that  he  had  no  little  brother  to  attend  to. 
Considering  how  selfish  rivalship  is  apt  to  make  boys  (and  even 
men),  it  was  perhaps  no  wonder  that  Phil  sometimes  kept  out 
of  Hugh's  way  at  the  right  hour,  saying  to  himself  that  his  proper 
business  was  to  do  his  lessons,  and  get  or  keep  ahead  of  Joe 
Cape ;  and  that  Hugh  must  take  his  chance,  and  work  his  own 
way,  as  other  boys  had  to  do.  This  conduct  might  not  be 
wondered  at  in  Phil ;  but  it  hurt  Hugh,  and  made  him  do  his 
lessons  all  the  worse.  He  did  not  like  to  expose  his  brother's 
unkindness  to  any  one,  or  he  would  oftener  have  asked  Firth  to 
help  him.  Firth,  too,  had  plenty  of  work  of  his  own  to  do. 
More  than  once,  however.  Firth  met  the  little  lad,  wandering 
about,  with  his  grammar  in  his  hand,  in  search  of  the  hidden 
Phil ;  and  then  Firth  would  stop  him,  and  sit  down  with  him, 
and  have  patience^  and  give  him  such  clear  explanations,  such 
good  examples  of  the  rules  he  was  to  learn,  that  it  all  became 
easy,  and  Hugh  found  his  lessons  were  to  him  only  what  those 
of  other  boys  seemed  to  them.  Still,  however,  and  at  best,  Hugh 
was,  as  a  learner,  far  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances — 
the  victim  of  what  passed  before  his  eyes,  or  was  said  within  his 
hearing. 

Boys  who  find  difficulty  in  attending  to  their  lessons  are  sure  to 
be  more  teased  with  interruptions  than  any  others.  Holt  had  not 
the  habit  of  learning ;  and  he  and  Hugh  were  continually  annoyed 
by  the  boys  who  sat  near  them  watching  how  they  got  on,  and 
making  remarks  upon  them.  One  day,  Mr.  Tooke  was  called  out 
of  the  school-room  to  a  visitor,  and  Mr.  Carnaby  went  up  to  take 
the  master's  place  and  hear  his  class.  This  was  too  good  an  op- 
portunity for  the  boys  below  to  let  slip ;  and  they  began  to  play 
tricks, — most  of  them  directed  against  Hugh  and  Tom  Holt. 
One  boy,  Warner,  began  to  make  the  face  that  always  made  Holt 
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laugh,  however  he  tried  to  be  grave.  Page  drew  a  c 
Mrs.  Watson  on  his  slate,  and  held  it  up ;  and  Davison  took  a 
mastc  out  of  his  desk,  and  even  ventured  to  tie  it  on,  as  if  it  had 
not  been  school-time. 

"  I  declare  I  can't  leam  my  lesson — 'tis  too  bad ! "  cried  Hugh. 

"  Tis  a  shame  1 "  said  Tom  Holt,  sighing  for  breath  after  hin 
struggle  not  to  laugh.     "  We  shall  never  be  ready." 

Hugh  made  gestures  of  indignation  at  the  boys,  which  only 
caused  worse  faces  to  be  made,  and  the  mask  to  nod. 
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■"  We  won't  look  at  them,"  proposed  Holt.  "  Let  us  cover  our 
eyes,  and  not  look  up  at  all." 

Hugh  put  bis  hands  before  his  eyes,  but  still  his  mind's  eye 
saw  the  grinning  mask,  and  his  lesson  did  not  get  on.  Besides, 
a  piece  of  wet  sponge  lighted  on  the  very  page  he  was  learning 
from.  He  looked  up  fiercely,  to  see  who  had  thrown  it.  It  was 
no  other  than  Tooke,  who  belonged  to  that  class — it  was  Tooke, 
to  judge  by  his  giggle,  and  his  pretending  to  hide  his  face,  as  if 
ashamed.  Hugh  tossed  back  the  sponge,  so  as  to  hit  Tooke  on 
the  nose.  Then  Tooke  was  angry,  and  threw  it  again,  and  the 
sponge  passed  backwards  and  forwards  several  times,  for  Hugh 
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was  by  this  time  very  angry, — boiling  with  indignation  at  the  hard- 
ship of  not  being  able  to  learn  his  lesson  when  he  really  would  if 
he  could.  While  the  sponge  was  still  passing  to  and  fro»  Mr. 
Camaby's  voice  was  heard  from  the  far  end  of  the  room,  desiring 
Warner,  Page,  Davison,  and  Tooke  to  be  quiet  and  let  the  boys 
alone  till  Mr.  Tooke  came  in,  when  Mr.  Tooke  would  take  his 
own  measures. 

Hugh,  wondering  how  Mr.  Camaby  knew,  at  that  distance, 
what  was  going  on,  found  that  Holt  was  no  longer  by  his  side.  In 
a  moment,  Holt  returned  to  his  seat  flushed  and  out  of  breath. 
A  very  slight  hiss  was  heard  from  every  form  near,  as  he  camo 
down  the  room, 

"  Oh,  Holt !  you  have  been  telling  tales  1  ^  cried  Hugh. 

"Telling  tales!"  exclaimed  Holt,  in  consternation,  for  Holt 
knew  nothing  of  school  ways.  "  1  never  thought  of  that.  They 
asked  me  to  tell  Mr,  Camaby  that  we  could  not  learn  our  lessons." 

"  They  !    Who  ?    I  am  sure  I  never  asked  you.*' 

"  No,  you  did  not ;  but  Harvey  and  Prince  did, — and  Gilling- 
ham.  They  said  Mr.  Camaby  would  soon  make  those  fellows 
quiet ;  and  they  told  me  to  go." 

"You  hear!  They  are  calling  you  *  tell-tale.'  That  will  be 
your  name  now.  Oh,  Holt,  you  should  not  have  told  tales. 
However,  I  will  stand  by  you,"  Hugh  continued,  seeing  the  terror 
that  Holt  was  in. 

"  I  meant  no  harm,"  said  Holt,  trembling.  •*  Was  not  it  a 
shame  that  they  would  not  let  us  learn  our  lessons  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was— but— " 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Tooke  entered  the  room.  As  he  passed 
the  forms,  the  boys  were  all  bent  over  their  books,  as  if  they 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  Mr.  Tooke  walked  up  the  room  to 
his  desk,  and  Mr.  Carnaby  walked  down  the  room  to  hii  desk ; 
and  then  Mr.  Carnaby  said,  quite  aloud, 

"  Mr.  Tooke,  sir." 

"  Well  ?  " 

Here  Holt  sprang  from  his  desk,  and  ran  to  the  usher  and 
besought  him  not  to  say  a  word  about  what  Wamer's  class  had 
been  doing.  He  even  hung  on  Mr.  Carnab/s  arm  in  entreaty ; 
but  Mr.  Carnaby  shook  him  off,  and  commanded  him  back  to  his 
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seat  Then  the  whole  school  heard  Mr.  Toolce  told  about  the 
wry  faces  and  the  mask,  and  the  trouble  of  the  little  boys.  Mr. 
Tooke  was  not  often  angry,  but  when  he  was,  his  face  grew  white, 
and  his  lips  trembled.  His  face  was  white  now.  He  stood  up, 
and  called  before  him  the  little  boy  who  had  informed.  Hugh 
chose  to  go  with  Holt,  though  Holt  had  not  gone  up  with  him 
about  the  letter  the  other  day ;  and  Holt  felt  how  kind  this  was. 
Mr,  Tooke  desired  to  know  who  the  offenders  were ;  and  as  they 
were  named,  he  called  to  them  to  stand  up  in  their  places.  Then 
came  the  sentence.     Mr.  Tooke  would  never  forgive  advantage 


being  taken  of  his  absence.  If  there  were  boys  who  could  not  be 
trusted  while  his  back  was  turned,  they  must  be  made  to  remem- 
ber him  when  he  was  out  of  sight,  by  punishment.  Page  must 
remain  in  school  after  hours,  to  learn  twenty  lines  of  Virgil ; 
Davison  twenty ;  Tooke  forty — " 

Here  everybody  looked  round  to  see  how  Tooke  bore  his  father 
being  so  angry  with  him. 

"  Please,  sir,"  cried  one  boy,  "  I  saw  little  Proctor  throw  a 
sponge  at  Tooke.    He  did  it  twice." 

"  Never  mind,"  answered  Tooke.  "  I  threw  it  at  him  first.  It 
is  my  sponge." 
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"  And  Warner,"  continued  the  master,  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
the  interruption,  "  considering  that  Warner  has  got  off  too  easily 
for  many  pranks  of  late, — Warner  seventy." 

Seventy !  The  idea  of  having  anybody  condemned,  through 
him,  to  learn  seventy  lines  of  Latin  by  heart,  made  Holt  so  miser- 
able, that  the  word  seventy  seemed  really  to  prick  his  very  ears. 
Though  Mr.  Tooke's  face  was  still  white.  Holt  ventured  up  to  him. 

"  Pray,  sir—" 

"  Not  a  word  of  intercession  for  those  boys  ! "  said  the  master. 
**  I  will  not  hear  a  word  in  their  favour." 

"  Then,  sir—" 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  only  want  to  say,  then,  that  Proctor  told  no  tales,  sir. 
did  not  mean  any  harm,  sir,  but  I  told  because — " 

'*  Never  mind  that,"  cried  Hugh,  afraid  that  he  would  now  be 
telling  of  Harvey,  Prince,  and  Gillingham,  who  had  persuaded 
him  to  go  up. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  is  your  affair,"  said  the 
master,  sending  the  boys  back  to  their  seats. 

Poor  Holt  had  cause  to  rue  this  morning  for  long  after.  He 
was  weary  of  the  sound  of  hissing,  and  of  the  name  "  tell-tale; "  and 
the  very  boys  who  had  prompted  him  to  go  up  were  at  first  silent, 
and  then  joined  against  him.  He  complained  to  Hugh  of  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  what  it  was  right  to  do.  He  had  been  angry 
on  Hugh's  account  chiefly ;  and  he  still  thought  it  wa«  very  unjust 
to  hinder  their  lessons,  when  they  wished  not  to  be  idle  ;  and  yet 
they  were  all  treating  him  as  if  he  had  done  something  worse 
than  the  boys  with  the  mask.  Hugh  thought  all  this  was  true ; 
but  he  believed  it  was  settled  among  schoolboys  (though  Holt 
had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  it)  that  it  was  a  braver 
thing  for  boys  to  bear  any  teasing  from  one  another  than  to  call 
in  the  power  of  the  master  to  help.  A  boy  who  did  that  was  sup- 
posed not  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself;  and  for  this  he  was 
despised,  besides  being  disliked,  for  having  brought  punishment 
upon  his  companions. 

Holt  wished  Hugh  had  not  been  throwing  sponges  at  the  time 
— ^he  wished  Hugh  had  prevented  his  going  up.  He  would  take 
good  care  how  he  told  tales  again. 
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"You  had  better  say  so,"  advised  Hugh,  "and  then  they  will 
see  that  you  had  never  been  at  school,  and  did  not  know  how  ta 
manage." 

The  first  Saturday  had  been  partly  dreaded,  and  partly  longed 
for,  by  Hugh.  He  had  longed  for  the  afternoon's  ramble,  but 
Saturday  morning  was  the  time  for  saying  tables,  among  other 
things.  Nothing  happened  as  he  had  expected.  The  afternoon 
was  so  rainy  that  there  was  no  going  out ;  and,  as  for  the  tables, 
he  was  in  a  class  of  five,  and  "  four  times  seven  "  did  not  come 
to  him  in  regular  course.  Eight  times  seven  did,  and  he  said 
"  fifty-six  "  with  great  satisfaction.  Mr.  Camaby  asked  him  after- 
wards the  dreaded  question,  but  he  was  on  his  guard ;  and  as  he 
answered  it  right,  and  the  usher  had  not  found  out  the  joke,  he 
hoped  he  should  hear  no  more  of  the  matter. 

The  next  Saturday  was  fine,  and  at  last  he  was  to  have  the  walk 
he  longed  for.  The  weekly  repetitions  were  over,  dinner  was 
done,  Mr.  Carnaby  appeared  with  his  hat  on,  the  whole  throng 
burst  into  the  open  air  and  out  of  bounds,  and  the  new  boys  were 
wild  with  expectation  and  delight  When  they  had  passed  the 
churchyard  and  the  green,  and  were  wading  through  the  sandy 
road  which  led  up  to  the  heath,  Firth  saw  Hugh  nmning  and 
leaping  hither  and  thither,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his 
spirits.  Firth  called  him,  and  putting  his  arm  round  Hugh's 
neck,  so  as  to  keep  him  prisoner,  said  he  did  not  know  how  he 
might  want  his  strength  before  he  got  home,  and  he  had  better  not 
spend  it  on  a  bit  of  sandy  road.  So  Hugh  was  made  to  walk 
quietly,  and  gained  his  breath  before  the  breezy  heath  was  reached. 

On  the  way,  he  saw  that  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Dale,  whom  he 
had  never  particularly  observed  before,  was  a  good  deal  teased 
by  some  boys  who  kept  crossing  their  hands  before  them  and 
curtse3dng  like  girls,  talking  in  a  mincing  way  and  calling  one 
another  Amelia,  with  great  affectation.  Dale  tried  to  get  away, 
but  he  was  followed,  whichever  way  he  turned. 

"  What  do  they  mean  by  that  ?  "  inquired  Hugh  of  Firth. 

"  Dale  has  a  sister  at  a  school  not  far  off,  and  her  name  is 
Amelia ;  and  she  came  to  see  him  to-day.  Ah !  you  have  not 
found  out  yet  that  boys  are  laughed  at  about  their  sisters,  parti- 
cularly if  the  girls  have  fine  names." 
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"  What  a  shame  ! "  cried  Hugh ;  words  which  he  had  used  very 
often  already  since  he  came  to  Crofton. 

He  broke  from  Firth,  ran  up  to  Dale,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  have  two  sisters,  and  one  of  them  is  called  Agnes." 

"  Don't  let  them  come  to  see  you,  then,  or  these  fellows  will 
quiz  you  as  they  do  me.  As  if  I  could  help  having  a  sister 
Amelia ! " 

"  Why,  you  are  not  sorry  for  that  ?  You  would  not  wish  your 
sister  dead,  or  not  born,  would  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  wish  she  was  not  hereabouts :  that  is,  I  wish  she 
had  not  come  up  to  the  pales,  with  the  maid-servant  behind  her, 
for  everybody  to  see.  And  then,  when  Mr.  Tooke  sent  us  into 
the  orchard  together,  some  spies  were  peeping  over  the  wall  at  us 
all  the  time." 

"I  only  wish  Agnes  would  come,"  cried  Hugh,  "and  1 
would—" 

"  Ah  !  you  think  so  now ;  but  depend  upon  it,  you  would  like 
much  better  to  see  her  at  home.  Why,  her  name  is  finer  than  my 
sister's.     I  wonder  what  girls  ever  have  such  names  for  ! " 

"  I  don't  see  that  these  names  are  finer  than  some  boys'  names. 
There's  Frazer,  is  not  his  name  Colin  ?  And  then  there's  Her- 
cules Fisticufi" — " 

**  Why,  you  know — to  be  sure  you  know  that  is  a  nickname  ?  " 
said  Dale. 

"Is  it?  I  never  thought  of  that,"  replied  Hugh.  "What  is 
his  real  name  ?  " 

"Samuel  Jones.  However,  there  is  Colin  Frazer — and  Frj', 
his  name  is  Augustus  Adolphus ;  I  will  play  them  off  the  next 
time  they  quiz  Ameha.     How  old  is  your  sister  Agnes  ?  " 

Then  the  two  boys  wandered  off  among  the  furze-bushes,  talk- 
ing about  their  homes ;  and  in  a  little  while  they  had  so  opened 
their  hearts  to  each  other,  that  they  felt  as  if  they  had  always  been 
friends.  Nobody  thought  any  more  about  them  when  once  the 
whole  school  was  dispersed  over  the  heath.  Some  boys  made  for 
a  hazel  copse,  some  way  beyond  the  heath,  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
few  nuts  already  ripe.  Others  had  boats  to  float  on  the  pond.  A 
large  number  played  leap-frog,  and  some  ran  races.  Mr.  Carnaby 
threw  himself  down  on  a  soft  couch  of  wild  thyme,  on  a  rising 
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ground,  and  took  out  his  book.  So  Dale  and  Hugh  felt  them- 
selves unobserved,  and  they  chatted  away  at  a  great  rate.  Not 
but  that  an  interruption  or  two  did  occur.  They  fell  in  with  a 
flock  of  geese,  and  Hugh  did  not  much  like  their  appearance, 
never  having  heard  a  goose  make  a  noise  before.  He  had  eaten 
roast  goose,  and  he  had  seen  geese  in  the  feathers  at  the  poul- 
terers' ;  but  he  had  never  seen  them  alive,  and  stretching  their 
necks  at  passengers.  He  flinched  at  the  first  moment  Dale, 
who  never  imagined  that  a  boy  who  was  not  afraid  of  his  school- 
fellows could  be  afraid  of  geese,  luckily  mistook  the  movement, 
and  said,  "  Ay,  get  a  switch, — a  bunch  of  furze  will  do,  and  we 
will  be  rid  of  the  noisy  things.'* 

He  drove  them  away,  and  Hugh  had  now  learned,  for  ever,  how 
much  noise  geese  can  make,  and  how  little  they  are  to  be  feared. 

They  soon  came  upon  some  creatures  which  were  larger  and 
stronger,  and  with  which  Hugh  was  no  better  acquainted.  Some 
cows  were  grazing,  or  had  been  grazing,  till  a  party  of  boys  came 
up.  They  were  now  restless,  moving  uneasily  about,  so  that  Dale 
himself  hesitated  for  a  moment  which  way  to  go.  Lamb  was  near, 
— the  passionate  boy,  who  was  nobody's  friend,  and  who  was 
therefore  seldom  at  play  with  others.  He  was  also  something  of 
a  coward,  as  any  one  might  know  from  his  frequent  bullying.  He 
and  Holt  happened  to  be  together  at  this  time ;  and  it  was  their 
appearance  of  fright  at  the  restless  cows  which  frightened  Hugh. 
One  cow  at  last  began  to  trot  towards  them  at  a  pretty  good  rate. 
Lamb  ran  ofl"  to  the  right,  and  the  two  little  boys  after  him, 
though  Dale  pulled  at  Hugh's  hand  to  make  him  stand  still,  as 
Dale  chose  to  do  himself.  He  pulled  in  vain — Hugh  burst  away, 
and  ofl"  went  the  three  boys,  over  the  hillocks  and  through  the 
furze,  the  cow  trotting  at  some  distance  behind.  They  did  not 
pause  till  Lamb  had  led  them  off"  the  heath  into  a  deep  lane, 
different  from  the  one  by  which  they  had  come.  The  cow 
stopped  at  a  patch  of  green  grass,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  hollow 
way,  and  the  runners  therefore  could  take  breath. 

"  Now  we  are  here,"  said  Lamb,  "  I  will  show  you  a  nice  place^ 
— a  place  where  we  can  get  something  nice.     How  thirsty  I  am !  * 

"And  so  am  I,"  declared  Holt,  smacking  his  dry  tongue. 
Hugh's  mouth  was  very  dry  too,  between  the  run  and  the  fright. 
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"  Well,  then,  come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you,"  said 
Ijamb.- 

Hugh  thought  they  ought  not  to  go  farther  from  the  heath,  but 
Lamb  said  they  would  get  back  by  another  way, — through  a  gate 
belonging  to  a  friend  of  his.  They  could  not  get  back  the  way 
they  cam^  because  the  cow  was  there  still.  He  walked  briskly 
on  till  they  came  to  a  cottage,  over  whose  door  swung  a  sign  ;  and 


on  the  sign  was  a  painting  of  a  bottle  and  a  glass,  and  a  heap  of 
things  which  were  probably  meant  for  cakes,  as  there  were  cakes 
in  the  window.  Here  Lamb  turned  in,  and  the  woman  seemed  to 
know  him  well.  She  smiled,  and  closed  the  door  behind  the 
three  boys,  and  asked  them  to  sit  down  ;  but  Lamb  said  there  was 
no  time  for  that  to-day, — she  must  be  quick.  He  then  told  the 
boys  that  they  would  have  some  ginger-beer. 
"  But  may  we  ?  "  asked  the  little  boys. 
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"  To  be  sure ;  who  is  to  prevent  us  ?  You  shall  see  how  you 
like  ginger-beer  when  you  are  thirsty." 

The  woman  declared  that  it  was  the  most  wholesome  thing  in 
the  world ;  and  if  the  young  gentleman  did  not  find  it  sp,  she 
would  never  ask  him  to  taste  her  ginger-beer  again.  Hugh 
thanked  them  both,  but  he  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable.  He 
looked  at  Holt,  to  find  out  what  he  thought ;  but  Holt  was  quite 
engrossed  with  watching  the  woman  untwisting  the  wire  of  the  first 
bottle.  The  cork  did  not  fly  :  indeed,  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  getting  it  out ; .  so  Lamb  waived  his  right,  as  the  eldest,  to  drink 
first  j  and  the  little  boys  were  so  long  in  settling  which  should 
have  it,  that  the  little  spirit  there  was  had  all  gone  off  before  Hugh 
b^an  to  drink,  and  he  did  not  find  ginger-beer  such  particularly 
good  stuff  as  Lamb  had  said.  He  would  have  liked  a  drink  of 
water  better.  The  next  bottle  was  very  brisk,  so  Lamb  seized 
upon  it,  and  the  froth  hung  round  his  mouth  when  he  had  done ; 
but  Holt  was  no  better  off  with  his  than  Hugh  had  been.  They 
were  both  urged  to  try  their  luck  again.  Hugh  would  not ;  but 
Holt  did  once,  and  Lamb  two  or  three  times.  Then  the  woman 
offered  them  some  cakes  upon  a  plate,  and  the  little  boys  thanked 
her,  and  took  each  one.  Lamb  put  some  in  his  pocket,  and  ad- 
vised the  others  to  do  the  same,  as  they  had  no  time  to  spare.  He 
kept  some  room  in  his  pocket,  however,  for  some  plums,  and  told 
the  boys  that  they  might  carry  theirs  in  their  handkerchiefs,  or  in 
their  caps,  if  they  would  take  care  to  have  finished  before  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  usher.  He  then  asked  the  woman  to  let 
them  out  upon  the  heath  through  her  garden  gate,  and  she  said 
she  certainly  would  when  they  had  paid.  She  then  stood  drum- 
ming with  her  fingers  upon  the  table,  and  looking  through  the 
window,  as  if  waiting. 

"  Come,  Proctor,  you  have  half  ^  crown,"  said  Lamb.  "  Gut 
with  it ! " 

"  My  half-crown  !  ^  exclaimed  Proctor.  "  You  did  not  say  I 
had  anjrthing  to  pay.*' 

"  As  if  you  did  not  know  that,  without  my  telling  you  !  You 
don't  think  people  give  away  their  good  things,  I  suppose !  Come, 
Where's  your  half-crown  ?    My  money  is  all  at  home." 

Holt  had  nothing  with  him  either.     Lamb  asked  the  woman 
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what  there  was  to  pay.  She  seemed  to  count  and  consider  j  and 
Holt  told  Hugh  afterwards  that  he  saw  Lamb  wink  at  hen  She 
then  said  that  the  younger  gentlemen  had  had  the  most  plums  and 
cakes.  The  charge  was  a  shilling  apiece  for  them,  and  sixpence 
for  Master  Lamb — half  a  crown  exactly.  Hugh  protested  he  never 
meant  anything  like  this,  and  that  he  wanted  part  of  his  half-crown 
to  buy  a  comb  with  ;  and  he  would  have  emptied  out  the  cakes 
and  fruit  he  had  left,  but  the  woman  stopped  him,  saying  that  she 
never  took  back  what  she  had  sold.  Lamb  hurried  him  too,  de- 
claring that  their  time  was  up  ;  and  he  even  thrust  his  finger  and 
thumb  into  Hugh's  inner  pocket,  and  took  out  the  half-crown, 
which  he  gave  to  the  woman.  He  was  sure  that  Hugh  could  wait 
for  his  comb  till  Holt  paid  him,  and  the  woman  said  she  did  not 
see  that  any  more  combing  was  wanted,  the  young  gentleman's 
hair  looked  so  pretty  as  it  was.  She  then  showed  them  through 
the  garden,  and  gave  them  each  a  marigold  full  blown.  She  un- 
locked her  gate,  pushed  tliem  through,  locked  it  behind  them,  and 
left  them  to  hide  their  purchases  as  well  as  they  could.  Though 
the  little  boys  stuffed  their  pockets  till  the  ripest  plums  burst,  and 
wetted  the  linings,  they  could  not  dispose  of  them  all,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  give  away  a  good  many. 

Hugh  went  in  search  of  his  new  friend,  and  drew  him  aside 
from  the  rest  to  relate  his  troubles.  Dale  wondered  he  had  not 
found  out  Lamb  before  this,  enough  to  refuse  to  follow  his  lead. 
Lamb  would  never  pay  a  penny.  He  always  spent  the  little 
money  he  had  upon  good  things,  the  first  (Jay  or  two ;  and  then 
he  got  what  he  could  out  of  any  one  who  was  silly  enough  to 
trust  him. 

"  But,*'  said  Hugh,  "  the  only  thing  we  had  to  do  with  each 
other  before  was  by  my  being  kind  to  him." 

"  That  makes  no  difference/'  said  Dale. 

"  But  what  a  bad  boy  he  must  be  !  To  be  sure,  he  will  pay  me, 
when  he  knows  how  much  I  want  a  comb." 

"  He  will  tell  you  to  buy  it  out  of  your  five  shillings.  You  let 
him  know  you  had  five  shillings  in  Mrs.  Watson's  hands." 

**  Yes ;  but  he  knows  how  I  mean  to  spend  that, — for  presents 
to  carry  home  at  Christmas.  But  I'll  never  tell  him  anything 
again.     Oh,  Dale  !  do  you  really  think  he  will  never  pay  me  ?  " 
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He  never  pays  anybody;  that  is  all  I  know.  Come, — ^for- 
get it  all,  as  fast  as  you  can.  Let  us  go  and  see  if  we  can  get  any^ 
nuts." 

Hugh  did  not  at  all  succeed  in  his  endeavours  to  forget  his 
adventure.  The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  worse  it  seemed ; 
and  the  next  time  he  spoke  to  Holt,  and  told  him  to  remember 
that  he  owed  him  a  shilling,  Holt  said  he  did  not  know  that, — he 
did  not  mean  to  spend  a  shilling ;  and  it  was  clear  that  it  was 
only  his  fear  of  Hugh's  speaking  to  Mrs.  Watson  or  the  usher  that 
prevented  his  saying  outright  that  he  should  not  pay  it.  Hugh 
felt  very  hot,  and  bit  his  lip  to  make  his  voice  steady  when  he^ 
told  Dale,  on  the  way  home,  that  he  did  not  believe  he  should 
ever  see  any  part  of  his  halfTcrown  again.  Dale  thought  so  too ; 
but  he  advised  him  to  do  nothing  more  than  keep  the  two  debtors 
up  to  the  remembrance  of  their  debt.  If  he  told  so  powerful  a 
person  as  Firth,  it  would  be  almost  as  much  tale-telling  as  if  he 
went  to  the  master  at  once ;  and  Hugh  himself  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  expose  his  folly  to  Phil,  who  was  already  quite  sufficiently 
ashamed  of  his  inexperience.  So  poor  Hugh  threw  the  last  of  his 
plums  to  some  cottager's  children  on  the  green,  on  his  way  home ; 
and,  when  he  set  foot  within  bounds  again,  he  heartily  wished 
that  this  Saturday  afternoon  had  been  rainy  too,  for  any  disap- 
pointment would  have  been  better  than  this  scrape. 

While  learning  his  lesspns  for  Monday,  he  forgot  the  whole 
matter ;  and  then  he  grew  merry  over  the  great  Saturday  night's 
washing ;  but  after  he  was  in  bed  it  iflashed  upon  him  that  he 
should  meet  Uncle  and  Aunt  Shaw  in  church  to-morrow,  and 
they  would  speak  to  Phil  and  him  after  church,  and  his  uncle 
might  ask  after  the  half-crown.  He  determined  not  to  expose  his 
companions,  at  any  rate ;  but  his  uncle  would  be  displeased  ;  and 
this  thought  was  so  sad  that  Hugh  cried  himself  to  sleep.  His 
uncle  and  aunt  were  at  church  the  next  morning ;  and  Hugh 
could  not  forget  the  ginger-beer,  or  help  watching  his  uncle ;  so 
that,  though  he  tried  several  times  to  attend  to  the  sermon,  he 
knew  nothing  about  it  when  it  was  done.  His  uncle  observed  in 
the  churchyard  that  they  must  have  had  a  fine  ramble  the  day 
before ;  but  did  not  say  anything  about  pocket-money.  Neither 
did  he  name  a  day  for  his  nephews  to  visit  him,  though  he  said 
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they  must  come  before  the  days  grew  much  shorter.  So  Hugh 
thought  he  had  got  off  very  well  thus  far.  In  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Watson,  who  invited  him  and  Holt  into  her  parlour,  to 
look  over  the  pictures  in  her  great  Bible,  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  how  little  Hugh  could  tell  her  of  the  sermon,  considering 
how  much  he  had  remembered  the  Sunday  before.  She  had 
certainly  thought  that  to-day's  sermon  had  been  the  simpler,  and 
more  interesting  to  young  people,  of  the  two.  Her  conversation 
with  Hugh  did  him  good,  however.  It  reminded  him  of  his 
mother's  words,  and  of  her  expectations  from  him ;  and  it  made 
him  resolve  to  bear,  not  only  his  loss,  but  any  blame  which  might 
■come  upon  him,  silently  and  without  betraying  anybody.     He 


had  already  determined,  fifty  times  within  the  twenty-four  hour^ 
never  to  be  so  weakly  led  again,  when  his  own  mind  was  doubtful, 
as  he  had  felt  it  all  the  time  from  leaving  the  heath  to  getting 
back  to  it  again.  He  began  to  reckon  on  the  Christmas  holidays, 
when  he  should  have  five  weeks  at  home,  free  from  the  evils  of 
both  places, ^from  lessons  with  Miss  Harold,  and  from  Crofton 
scrapes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  affair  would  have  passed  over 
quietly,  and  the  woman  in  the  lane  might  have  made  large  profits 
by  other  inexperienced  boys,  and  Mr.  Camaby  might  have  gone 
on  being  careless  as  to  where  the  boys  went  out  of  his  sight  on 
Saturdays,  but  that  Tom  Holt  ate  too  many  plums  on  the  present 
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occasion.  On  Sunday  morning  he  was  not  well ;  and  was  so  ill 
by  the  evening,  and  all  Monday,  that  he  had  to  be  r^ularly 
nursed ;  and  when  he  left  his  bed,  he  was  taken  to  Mrs.  Watson's 
parlour, — the  comfortable,  quiet  place  where  invalid  boys  enjoyed 
themselves.  Poor  Holt  was  in  very  low  spirits ;  and  Mrs.  Watson 
was  so  kind  that  he  could  not  help  telling  her  that  he  owed  a 
shilling,  and  he  did  not  know  how  he  should  ever  pay  it ;  and 
that  Hugh  Proctor,  who  had  been  his  friend  till  now,  seemed  on 
a  sudden  much  more  fond  of  Dale ;  and  this  made  it  harder  to  be 
in  debt  to  him. 

The  wet,  smeared  lining  of  the  pockets  had  told  Mrs.  Watson 
already  that  there  had  been  some  improper  indulgence  in  good 
things ;  and  when  she  heard  what  part  Lamb  had  played  towards 
the  little  boys,  she  thought  it  right  to  tell  Mr.  Tooke.  Mr.  Tooke 
said  nothing  till  Holt  was  in  the  school  again,  which  was  on  Thurs- 
day ;  and  not  then  till  the  little  boys  had  said  their  lessons,  at 
past  eleven  o'clock.  They  were  drawing  on  their  slates,  and  Lamb 
was  still  mumbling  over  his  book,  without  getting  on,  when  the 
master's  awful  voice  was  heard,  calling  up  before  him  Lamb,  little 
Proctor,  and  Holt  All  three  started,  and  turned  red ;  so  that 
the  school  concluded  them  guilty  before  it  was  known  what  they 
were  charged  with.  Dale  knew, — and  he  alone ;  and  very  sorry 
he  was,  for  the  intimacy  between  Hugh  and  him  had  grown  very 
close  indeed  since  Saturday; 

The  master  was  considerate  towards  the  younger  boys.  He 
made  Lamb  tell  the  whole.  Even  when  the  cowardly  lad  "  bel- 
lowed "  (as  his  schoolfellows  called  his  usual  mode  of  crying)  so 
that  nothing  else  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Tooke  waited,  rather  than 
question  the  other  two.  When  the  whole  story  was  extracted,  in 
all  its  shamefulness,  from  Lamb's  own  lips,  the  master  expressed 
his  disgust  He  said  nothing  about  the  money  part  of  it — ^about 
how  Hugh  was  to  be  paid  He  probably  thought  it  best  for  the 
boys  to  take  the  consequences  of  their  folly  in  losing  their  money. 
He  handed  the  little  boys  over  to  Mr.  Camaby  to  be  caned — 
"  To  make  them  remember,"  as  he  said ;  though  they  themselves 
were  pretty  sure  they  should  never  forget.  Lamb  was  kept  to  be 
pimished  by  the  master  himself.  Though  Lamb  knew  he  should 
be    severely  flogged,  and  though    he  was   the   most  cowardly 
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boy  in  the  school,  he  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  Hugh  did  in  the 
prospect  of  being  caned — ^being  punished  at  all.  Phil,  who  knew 
his  brother's  face  well,  saw,  as  he  passed  down  the  room,  how 
miserable  he  was — too  miserable  to  cry ;  and  Phil  pulled  him  by 
the  sleeve,  and  whispered  that  being  caned  was  nothing  to  mind — 
only  a  stroke  or  two  across  the  shoulders.  Hugh  shook  his  head, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  It  is  not  that." 

No — it  was  not  the  pain.  It  was  the  being  punished  in  open 
school,  and  when  he  did  not  feel  that  he  deserved  it.  How  should 
he  know  where  Lamb  was  takiog  him?  How  should  he 
know  that  the  ginger-beer  was  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  he  was 
to  pay  ?  He  felt  himself  injured  enough  already ;  and  now  to  be 
punished  in  addition  !  He  would  have  died  on  the  spot  for  liberty 
to  tell  Mr.  Tooke  and  everybody  what  he  thought  of  the  way  he 
was  treated.  He  had  felt  his  mother  hard  sometimes ;  but  what 
had  she  ever  done  to  him  compared  with  this  ?  It  was  well  he 
thought  of  his  mother.  At  the  first  moment,  the  picture  of  home 
in  his  mind  nearly  made  him  cry — the  thing  of  all  others  he  most 
wished  to  avoid  while  so  many  eyes  were  on  him ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  what  his  mother  expected  of  him — her  look  when  she 
told  him  ht  must  not  fail — gave  him  courage.  Hard  as  it  was  to 
be,  as  he  believed,  unjustly  punished,  it  was  better  than  having 
done  anything  very  wrong — anything  that  he  really  could  not 
have  told  his  mother. 

Mr.  Camaby  foresaw  that  a  rebuke  was  in  store  for  him  for  his 
negligence  during  the  walk  on  Saturday;  and  this  anticipation 
did  not  sweeten  his  mood.  He  kept  the  little  boys  waiting, 
though  Holt  was  trembling  very  much,  and  still  weak  from  his 
illness.  It  occurred  to  the  usher  that  another  person  might  be 
made  uncomfortable,  and  he  immediately  acted  on  the  idea.  He 
had  observed  how  fond  of  one  another  Dale  and  Hugh  had  be- 
come ;  and  he  thought  he  would  plague  Dale  a  little.  He  there- 
fore summoned  him,  and  desired  him  to  go  and  bring  him  a  switch, 
to  cane  these  boys  with. 

"  I  have  broken  my  cane ;  so  bring  me  a  stout  switch,"  said  he. 
**  Bring  me  one  out  of  the  orchard ;  one  that  will  lay  Qn  well — 
one  that  will  not  break  with  a  good  hard  stroke ; — mind  what  I 
say — one  that  will  not  break." 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Dale,  readily ;  and  he  went  aa  if  he  was  not 
at  all  unwilling. 

Holt  shivered.     Hugh  never  moved. 

It  was  long,  very  long,  before  Dale  returned.  When  he  did, 
he  brought  a  remark  ahly  stout  broomstick. 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A  SWITCH. 

"  This  won't  break,  I  think,  sir,"  said  he. 

The  boys  giggled.  Mr.  Camaby  knuckled  Dale's  head  as  he 
asked  him  if  he  called  that  a  switch. 

"  Bring  me  a  twitch,"  said  he.  "  One  that  is  not  too  stout,  or 
else  it  will  not  sting.  It  must  sting,  remember,— sling  well.  Not 
too  stout,  remember." 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Dale ;  and  away  he  went  again. 

He  was  now  gone  yet  longer ;  and  by  the  time  he  returned 
everybody's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door,  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
switch  would  next  appear.     Dale  entered,  bringing  a  straw. 

"  I  think  this  will  not  be  too  stout,  sir." 

Everybody  laughed  but  Hugh — even  Holt. 

There  was  that  sneer  about  Mr.  Carnaby's  nose  which  made 
everybody  sorry  now  for  Dale;  but  everybody  started,  Mr. 
Carnaby  and  all,  at  Mr.  Tooke's  voice,  close  at  hand. 

How  much  he  had  seen  and  heard  there  was  no  knowing ;  but 
it  was  enough  to  make  him  look  extremely  stem. 

"  Are  these  boys  not  caned  yet,  Mr.  Carnaby  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ; — I  have  not — I — " 

"  Have  they  been  standing  here  all  this  while  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     I  have  no  cane,  sir.     I  have  been  sending — ** 

"  I  ordered  them  an  immediate  caning,  Mr.  Carnaby,  and  not 
mental  torture.  School  is  up,"  he  declared  to  the  boys  at  large. 
"  You  may  go — you  have  been  punished  enough,"  he  said  to  the 
little  boys.  "Mr.  Carnaby,  have  the  goodness  to  remain  a 
moment." 

And  the  large  room  was  speedily  emptied  of  all  but  the  master, 
the  usher,  and  poor  Lamb. 

"The  usher  will  catch  it  now,"  observed  some  boys,  as  the 
master  himself  shut  the  door  behind  them.  "  He  will  get  well 
paid  for  his  spite." 

"What  will  be  done  to  him?"  asked  Hugh  of  Dale,  whom  he 
loved  fervently  for  having  saved  him  from  punishment. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  and  I  don't  care — though  he  was  just 
going  to  give  my  head  some  sound  raps  against  the  wall,  if  Mr. 
Tooke  had  not  come  up  at  the  moment." 

"  But  what  vjUI  be  done  to  Mr.  Carnaby  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  what ;  he  won't  be  here  long,  they  say.  Fisher 
sa)rs  there  is  another  coming ;  and  Carnaby  is  here  only  till  that 
other  is  at  liberty." 

This  was  good  news,  if  true,  and  Hugh  ran  off,  quite  in  spirits, 
to  play.  He  had  set  himself  diligently  to  learn  to  play,  and 
would  not  be  driven  off;  and  Dale  had  insisted  on  fair  scope  for 
him     He  played  too  well  to  be  objected  to  any  more.     They 
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now  went  to  leap-frog ;  and  when  too  hot  to  keep  it  up  any 
longer,  he  and  Dale  mounted  into  the  apple-tree  to  talk,  while 
they  were  cooling  and  expecting  the  dinner-bell. 

Something  happened  very  wonderful  before  dinner.  The 
gardener  went  down  to  the  main  road,  and  seemed  to  be  looking 
out.  At  last  he  hailed  the  London  coach.  Hugh  and  Dale 
could  see  from  their  perch.  The  coach  stopped,  the  gardener 
ran  back,  met  Mr.  Camaby  under  the  chestnuts,  relieved  him  of 
bis  portmanteau,  and  helped  him  to  mount  the  coach. 

"  Is  he  going  ?  Gone  for  good  ?  "  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
all  over  the  playground. 

"Gone  for  good,"  was  the  answer  of  those  who  knew  to  a 
certainty. 

The  boys  set  up  first  a  groan,  so  loud  that  perhaps  the  depart- 
ing usher  heard  it.  Then  they  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  in  which  the 
little  boys  joined  with  all  their  might — Hugh  waving  his  cap  in 
the  apptetree. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

WHAT   IS   ONLY   TO   BE   HAD  AT   HOME. 

Hugh  got  on  far  better  with  his  lessons  as  he  grew  more  intimate 
with  Dale.  It  was  not  so  much  that  Dale  helped  him  with  his 
grammar  and  construing  (for  Dale  thought  every  boy  should  make 
shift  to  do  his  own  business)  as  that  he  liked  to  talk  about  his 
work,  even  with  a  younger  boy,  and  so,  as  he  said,  clear  his  head. 
A  great  deal  that  he  said  was  above  Hugh's  comprehension,  and 
much  of  his  repetitions  mere  words ;  but  there  were  other  matters 
which  fixed  Hugh's  attention,  and  proved  to  him  that  study 
might  be  interesting  out  of  school.  When  Dale  had  a  theme  to 
write,  the  two  boys  often  walked  up  and  down  the  playground  for 
half  an  hour  together,  talking  the  subject  over,  and  telling  of  any- 
thing they  had  heard  or  read  upon  it.  Hugh  presently  learned 
the  names  and  the  meanings  of  the  different  parts  of  a  theme,  and 
he  could  sometimes  help  with  an  illustration  or  example,  though 
he  left  it  to  his  friend  to  lay  down  the  Proposition,  and  search  out 
the  Confirmation.  Dale's  nonsense-verses  were  perfect  nonsense 
to  Hugh,  but  his  construing  was  not ;  and  when  he  went  over  it 
aloud,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  his  lesson  in  his  ear,  as  well  as 
his  mind,  Hugh  was  sorry  w^hen  they  arrived  at  the  end,  and 
eager  to  know  what  came  next, — particularly  if  they  had  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  a  story  of  Ovid's.  Every  week,  almost  every  day 
now,  made  a  great  difference  in  Hugh's  school  life.  He  still  found 
his  lessons  very  hard  work,  and  was  often  in  great  fear  and  pain 
about  them ;  but  he  continually  perceived  new  light  breaking  in 
upon  his  mind :  his  memory  served  him  better ;  the  little  he  had 
learned  came  when  he  wanted  it,  instead  of  just  a  minute  too 
late.     He  rose  in  the  morning  with  less  anxiety  about  the  day, 

and  when  playing,  could  forget  school. 
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There  was  no  usher  yet  in  Mr.  Camaby's  place,  and  all  the 
boys  said  their  lessons  to  Mr.  Tooke  himself,  which  Hugh  liked 
very  much  when  he  had  got  over  the  first  fear.  A  writing  master 
came  from  a  distance  twice  a  week,  when  the  whole  school  was 
at  writing  and  arithmetic  all  the  afternoon,  but  every  other  lesson 
was  said  to  the  master ;  and  this  was  likely  to  go  on  till  Christmas, 
as  the  new  usher,  of  whom,  it  was  said,  Mr.  Tooke  thought  so 
highly  as  to  choose  to  wait  for  him,  could  not  come  before  that 
time.  Of  course,  with  so  much  upon  his  hands,  Mr.  Tooke  had 
not  a  moment  to  spare ;  and  slow  or  idle  boys  were  sent  back  to 
their  desks  at  the  first  trip  or  hesitation  in  their  lessons.  Hugh 
was  afraid,  at  the  outset,  that  he  should  be  like  poor  Lamb,  who 
never  got  a  whole  lesson  said  during  these  weeks,  and  he  was 
turned  down  sometimes,  but  not  often  enough  to  depress  him. 
He  learned  to  trust  more  to  his  ear  and  his  memory ;  his  mind 
became  excited,  as  in  playing  a  game;  and  he  found  he  got 
through,  he  scarcely  knew  how.  His  feeling  of  fatigue  afterwards 
proved  to  him  that  this  was  harder  work  than  he  had  ever  done 
at  home,  but  he  did  not  feel  it  so  at  the  time.  When  he  could 
learn  a  lesson  in  ten  minutes,  and  say  it  in  one ;  when  he  b^an 
to  use  Latin  phrases  in  his  private  thoughts,  and  saw  the  meaning 
of  a  rule  of  syntax,  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  a  fresh  example  out  of 
his  own  head,  he  felt  himself  really  a  Crofton  boy,  and  his  heart 
grew  light  within  him. 

The  class  to  which  Hugh  belonged  was  one  day  standing  wait- 
ing to  be  heard,  when  the  master  was  giving  a  subject  and 
directions  for  an  English  theme  to  Dale's  class.  The  subject  was 
the  Pleasures  of  Friendship.  In  a  moment  Hugh  thought  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  and  of  David  and  Jonathan, — of  the  last  of 
whom  there  was  a  picture  in  Mrs.  Watson's  great  Bible.  He 
thought  how  happy  he  had  been  since  he  had  known  Dale,  and 
his  heart  was  in  such  a  glow,  he  was  sure  he  could  write  a  theme. 
He  ran  after  Mr.  Tooke  when  school  was  over,  and  asked  whether 
he  might  write  a  theme  with  Dale's  class.  When  Mr.  Tooke 
found  he  knew  what  was  meant  by  writing  a  theme,  he  said  he 
might  try,  if  he  neglected  nothing  for  it,  and  wrote  every  word  of 
it  himself,  without  consultation  with  any  one. 

Hugh  scampered  away  to  tell  Dale  that  they  must  not  talk 
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over  this  theme  together,  as  they  were  both  to  do  it ;  and  then, 
instead  of  playing,  he  went  to  his  desk,  and  wrote  upon  his  slate 
till  it  was  quite  fulL  He  had  to  borrow  two  slates  before  he  had 
written  all  he  had  to  say.  Phil  ruled  his  paper  for  him,  but  be- 
fore he  had  copied  one  page,  his  neighbours  wanted  their  slates 
back  again, — said  they  must  have  them,  and  nibbed  out  all  he 
liad  written.  Much  of  the  little  time  he  had  was  lost  in  this  way, 
and  he  grew  wearied.  He  thought  at  first  that  his  theme  would 
be  very  beautiful,  but  he  now  began  to  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  worth  anything  at  all ;  and  he  was  vexed  to  have  tired  himself 
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with  doing  what  would  only  make  him  laughed  at.  The  first 
p;^  was  well  written  out, — the  Confirmation  being  properly 
separated  from  the  Proposition ;  but  he  had  to  write  all  the  latter 
part  directly  from  his  bead  upon  the  paper,  as  the  slates  were 
taken  away,  and  he  forgot  to  separate  the  Conclusion  from  the 
Inference. 

He  borrowed  a  penknife,  and  tried  to  scratch  out  half  a  line ; 
but  he  only  made  a  hole  in  the  paper,  and  was  obliged  to  let  the 
line  stand.  Then  he  found  he  had  strangely  forgotten  to  put  in 
the  chief  thing  of  all, — about  friends  telling  one  another  of  their 
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faults, — though,  on  consideration,  he  was  not  sure  that  this  was 
one  of  the  Pleasures  of  Friendship ;  so,  perhaps,  it  did  not  much 
matter.  But  there  were  two  blots,  and  he  had  left  out  Jonathan's 
name,  which  had  to  be  interlined.  Altogether,  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  bad  theme.  Firth  came  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  as  he  was  gazing  at  it,  and  Firth  offered  to  write  it  out 
for  him ;  and  even  thought  it  would  be  fair,  as  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  composition  ;  but  Hugh  could  not  think  it  would 
be  fair,  and  said,  sighing,  that  his  must  take  its  chance.  He  did 
not  think  he  could  have  done  a  theme  so  very  badly. 

Mr.  Tooke  beckoned  him  up  with  Dale's  class,  when  they 
carried  up  their  themes,  and,  seeing  how  red  his  face  was,  the 
master  bade  him  not  be  afraid.  But  how  could  he  help  being 
afraid  ?  The  themes  were  not  read  directly.  It  was  Mr.  Tooke's 
practice  to  read  them  out  of  school  hours.  On  this  occasion, 
judgment  was  given  the  last  thing  before  school  broke  up  the 
next  morning. 

Hugh  had  never  been  more  astonished  in  his  life.  Mr.  Tooke 
praised  his  theme  very  much,  and  said  it  had  surprised  him.  He 
did  not  mind  the  blots  and  mistakes,  which  would,  he  said,  have 
been  great  faults  in  a  copy-book,  but  were  of  less  consequence 
than  other  things  in  a  theme.  Time  and  pains  would  correct 
slovenliness  of  that  kind,  and  the  thoughts  and  language  were 
good.  Hugh  was  almost  out  of  his  wits  with  delight ;  so  nearly 
so  that  he  spoiled  his  own  pleasure  completely.  He  could  not 
keep  his  happiness  to  himself,  or  his  vanity;  for  Hugh  had  a 
good  deal  of  vanity, — more  than  he  was  aware  of  before  this  day. 
He  told  several  boys  what  Mr.  Tooke  had  said,  but  he  soon  found 
that  would  not  do.  Some  were  indifferent,  but  most  laughed  at 
him.  Then  he  ran  to  Mrs.  Watson's  parlour  and  knocked.  No- 
body answered,  for  the  room  was  empty  ;  so  Hugh  sought  her  in 
various  places,  and  at  last  found  her  in  the  kitchen,  boiling  some 
preserves. 

"What  do  you  come  here  for ?  This  is  no  place  for  you,"  said 
she,  when  the  maids  tried  in  vain  to  put  Hugh  out. 

"  I  only  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,"  cried  Hugh ;  and  he  re- 
peated exactly  what  Mr.  Tooke  had  said  of  his  theme.  Mrs. 
Watson  laughed,  and  the  maids  laughed,  and  Hugh  left  them, 
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angry  with  them,  but  more  angry  with  himself.  They  did  not 
care  for  him, — nobody  cared  for  him,  he  said  to  himself;  he 
longed  ^r  his  mother's  look  of  approbation  when  he  had  done 
well,  and  ^Agnes'  pleasure,  and  even  Susan's  fondness  and  praise 
He  sought  Dale.  Dale  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game,  and  had  not 
a  word  or  look  to  spare  till  it  was  over.  The  boys  would  have 
admitted  Hugh,  for  he  could  now  play  as  well  as  anybody ;  but 
he  was  in  no  mood  for  play  now.  He  climbed  his  tree,  and  sat 
there,  stinging  his  mind  with  the  thought  of  his  having  carried  his 
boastings  into  the  kitchen,  and  with  his  recollection  of  Mrs. 
Watson's  laugh. 

It  often  happened  that  Firth  and  Hugh  met  at  this  tree,  and  it 
hapj^ened  now.  There  was  room  for  both,  and  Firth  mounted, 
and  read  for  some  time.  At  last  he  seemed  to  be  struck  by 
Hugh's  restlessness  and  heavy  sighs ;  and  he  asked  whether  he 
had  not  got  something  to  amuse  himself  with. 

"  No.  I  don't  want  to  amuse  myself,"  said  Hugh,  stretching 
so  as  almost  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  tree. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  Did  not  you  come  off  well  with 
your  theme  ?  I  heard  somebody  say  you  were  quite  enough  set 
up  about  it" 

"  Where  is  the  use  of  doing  a  thing  well,  if  nobody  cares  about 
it  ?  "  said  Hugh.  "  I  don't  believe  anybody  at  Crofton  cares  a 
bit  about  me — cares  whether  I  get  on  well  or  ill — except  Dale. 
If  I  take  pains  and  succeed,  they  only  laugh  at  me." 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  understand  school  and  schoolboys  yet,"  re 
ph'ed  Firth.  "  To  do  a  difficult  lesson  well  is  a  grand  affair  at 
home,  and  the  whole  house  knows  of  it.  But  it  is  the  commonest 
thing  in  the  world  here.  If  you  learn  to  feel  with  these  boys,  in- 
stead of  expecting  them  to  feel  with  you  (which  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly do),  you  will  soon  find  that  they  care  for  you  accordingly." 

Hugh  shook  his  head. 

"  You  will  find  in  every  school  in  England,"  continued  Firth, 
"  that  it  is  not  the  way  of  boys  to  talk  about  feelings — about  any- 
body's feelings.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  do  not  mention 
their  sisters  or  their  mothers — except  when  two  confidential  friends 
are  together,  in  a  tree,  or  by  themselves  in  the  meadows.  But,  as 
sure  as  ever  a  boy  is  full  of  action — if  he  tops  the  rest  at  play — 
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holds  his  tongue,  or  helps  others  generously — or  shows  a  manly 
spirit  without  being  proud  of  it,  the  whole  school  is  his  fnend. 
You  have  done  well,  so  far,  by  growing  more  and  more  sociable, 
but  you  will  lose  ground  if  you  boast  about  your  lessons  out  of 
school.  To  prosper  at  Crofton  you  must  put  off  home,  and 
make  yourself  a  Crofton  boy." 

"I  don't  care  about  that,"  said  Hugh,  "I  give  it  all  up. 
There  is  nothing  but  injustice  hera." 

"  Nothing  but  injustice  !     Pray,  am  I  unjust  ?  " 

"  No — not  you — not  so  far.     But — " 

**  Is  Mr.  Tooke  unjust  ?  " 

"  Yes — very." 

"  Pray  how,  and  when  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  so  unjust  to  me,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
something,  I  could  not  have  borne  it.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
what  that  something  is :  only  you  need  not  be  afraid  but  that  I 
can  bear  everything.     If  the  whole  world  was  against  me — " 

"  Well,  never  mind  what  that  something  is ;  but  tell  me  how 
Mr.  Tooke  is  unjust  to  you." 

"  He  punished  me  when  I  did  not  deserve  it ;  and  he  praised 
me  when  I  did  not  deserve  it.  I  was  cheated  and  injured  that 
Saturday ;  and,  instead  of  seeing  me  righted,  Mr.  Tooke  ordered 
me  to  be  punished.  And  to-day,  when  my  theme  was  so  badly 
done  that  I  made  sure  of  being  blamed,  he  praised  me." 

"This  might  be  injustice  at  home,"  replied  Firth,  "because 
parents  know,  or  ought  to  know,  all  that  is  in  their  children's 
minds,  and  exactly  what  their  children  can  do.  A  schoolmaster 
can  judge  only  by  what  he  sees.  Mr.  Tooke  does  not  know  yet 
that  you  could  have  done  your  theme  better  than  you  did — as  your 
mother  would  have  known.  When  he  finds  you  can  do  better, 
he  will  not  praise  such  a  theme  again.  Meantime,  how  you  can 
boast  of  his  praise,  if  you  think  it  unjust,  is  the  wonder  to  me." 

"  So  it  is  to  me  now.  I  wish  I  had  never  asked  to  do  that 
theme  at  all,"  cried  Hugh,  again  stretching  himself  to  get  rid  of 
his  shame.  "  But  why  did  Mr.  Tooke  order  me  to  be  caned  ? 
Why  did  he  not  make  Lamb  and  Holt  pay  me  what  they  owe  ?  1 
was  injured  before ;  and  he  injured  me  more." 

"  You  were  to  be  caned  because  you  left  the  heath  and  entered 
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a  house,  without  leave — not  because  you  had  been  cheated  of 
your  money." 

"  But .  I  did  not  know  where  I  was  going.  I  never  meant  to 
enter  a  house."  • 

"  But  you  did  both ;  and  what  you  suffered  will  prevent  your 
letting  yourself  be  led  into  such  a  scrape  again.  As  for  the  money 
part  of  the  matter — a  school  is  to  boys  what  the  world  is  when 
they  become  men.  They  must  manage  their  own  affairs  among 
themselves.  The  difference  is,  that  here  is  the  master  to  be  ap- 
plied to,  if  we  choose.  He  will  advise  you  about  your  money,  if 
you  choose  to  ask  him ;  but  for  my  part,  I  would  rather  put  up 
with  the  loss,  if  I  were  you." 

"Nobody  will  ever  understand  what  I  mean  about  justice," 
muttered  Hugh. 

"Suppose,"  said  Firth,  "while  you  are  complaining  of  injustice 
in  this  way,  somebody  else  should  be  complaining  in  the  same 
way  of  your  injustice." 

"  Nobody  can — fairly,"  replied  Hugh. 

"  Do  you  see  that  poor  fellow,  skulking  there  under  the 
orchard-wall  ?  " 

"  What,  Holt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Holt.  I  fancy  the  thought  in  his  mind  at  this  moment 
is  that  you  are  the  most  unjust  person  at  Crofton." 

"  I !  unjust ! " 

"  Yes ;  so  he  thinks.  When  you  first  came,  you  and  he  were 
companions.  You  found  comfort  in  each  other  while  all  the  rest 
were  strangers  to  you.  You  were  glad  to  hear,  by  the  hour  to- 
gether, what  he  had  to  tell  you  about  India,  and  his  voyages  and 
travels.  Now  he  feels  himself  lonely  and  forsaken,  while  he  sees 
you  happy  with  a  friend  He  thinks  it  hard  that  you  should 
desert  him  because  he  owes  you  a  shilling,  when  he  was  cheated 
quite  as  much  as  you." 

"  Because  he  owes  me  a  shilling  !  "  cried  Hugh,  starting  to  his 
feet,  "  as  if—" 

Once  more  he  had  nearly  fallen  firom  his  perch.  Firth  caught 
him ;  and  then  asked  him  how  Holt  should  think  otherwise  than 
as  he  did,  since  Hugh  had  been  his  constant  companion  up  to 
that  Saturday  afternoon,  and  had  hardly  spoken  to  him  since. 
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Hugh  protested  that  the  shilling  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter;  and  he  never  meant  to  take  more  than  sixpence  from 
Holt,  because  he  thought  Lamb  was  the  one  who  ought  to  pay 
the  shilling.  The  thing  was,  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  like  Holt 
half  so  well  as  Dale.  He  could  not  make  a  friend  of  Holt,  be- 
cause he  wanted  spirit — he  had  no  courage.  What  could  he  do  ? 
He  could  not  ptetend  to  be  intimate  with  Holt  when  he  did  not 
like  him ;  and  if  he  explained  that  the  shilling  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  he  could  not  explain  how  it  really  was,  when  the 
fault  was  in  the  boy's  character,  and  not  in  his  having  given  any 
particular  offence.     What  could  he  do  ? 

Firth  thought  he  could  only  learn  not  to  expect,  anywhere  out 
of  the  bounds  of  home,  what  he  thought  justice.  He  must,  of 
course,  try  himself  to  be  just  to  everybody;  but  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  in  school,  as  men  have  to  do  in  the  world,  to  be  mis- 
understood— to  be  wrongly  valued ;  to  be  blamed  when  he  felt 
himself  the  injured  one,  and  praised  when  he  knew  he  did  not 
deserve  it 

"  But  it  is  so  hard,"  said  Hugh. 

"And  what  do  people  leave  home  for  but  to  learn  hard 
lessons  ?  " 

"  But  still,  if  it  were  not  for—" 
'  "  For  what  ?    Do  you  see  any  comfort  under  it  ?  "  asked  Firth, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Hugh. 

Hugh  nodded,  without  speaking. 

"  That  One  understands  us  who  cannot  be  unjust  ?  "  whispered 
Futh.     "  I  am  glad  you  fef  1  that" 

"  Even  home  would  be  bad  enough  without  that,"  said  Hugh. 
"  And  what  would  school  be  ?  ^ 

"Or  the  world?"  added  Fu1:h.  "But  do  not  get  cross,  and 
complain  again.    Leave  that  to  those  who  have  no  comfort." 

Hugh  nodded  again.  Then  he  got  down  and  ran  to  tell  Holt 
that  he  did  not  want  a  shilling  from  him,  because  he  thought  six- 
pence would  be  fairer. 

Holt  was  glad  to  hear  this  at  first ;  but  he  presently  said  that 
it  did  not  much  matter,  for  that  he  had  no  more  chance  of  being 
able  to  pay  sixpence  than  a  shilling.  His  parents  were  in  India, 
and  his  uncle  never  offered  him  any  money.     He  knew  indeed  that 
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his  uncle  had  none  to  spare;  for  he  had  said  in  the  boy's  hearing, 
that  it  was  hard  on  him  to  have  to  pay  the  school  bills  (unless  he 
might  pay  them  in  the  produce  of  his  fanr),  so  long  as  it  must  be 
before  he  could  be  repaid  from  India.  So  Holt  did  not  dare  to 
ask  for  pocket-money ;  and  for  the  hundredth  time  he  sighed 
over  his  debt.  He  had  almost  left  off  hoping  that  Hugh  would 
excuse  him  altogether,  though  everybody  knew  that  Hugh  had 
live  shillings  in  Mrs.  Watson's  hands.  This  fact,  and  Hugh's  fre- 
quent applications  to  Lamb  for  payment,  had  caused  an  impres- 
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won  that  Hugh  was  fond  of  money.  It  was  not  so;  and 
yet  the  charge  was  not  unfair.  Hugh  was  ready  to  give  if  pro- 
perly asked ;  but  he  did  not  relish,  and  could  not  bear  with 
temper,  the  injustice  of  such  a  forced  borrowing  as  had  stripped 
him  of  his  half-crown.  He  wanted  his  five  shillings  for  presents 
for  his  family;  and  for  the'se  reasons,  and  not  because  he  was 
miserly,  he  did  not  offer  to  excuse  Holt's  debt,  which  it  would 
have  been  more  generous  to  have  done.  Nobody  could  wish 
that  he  should  excuse  Lamb's. 
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"  When  are  you  going  to  your  uncle's  ? "  asked  Holt.  "  I 
suppose  you  are  going  some  day  before  Christmas." 

"  On  Saturday,  to  stay  till  Sunday  night,"  said  Hugh, 

"  And  Proctor  goes  too,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  Phil  goes  too." 

"  Anybody  else  ?  " 

"  We  are  each  to  take  one  friend,  just  for  Saturday,  to  come 
home  at  night." 

"  Oh,  then  you  will  take  me  ?    You  said  you  would." 

"  Did  I  ?    That  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago." 

"  But  you  did  say  so — that,  whenever  you  went,  you  would  ask 
leave  to  take  me." 

"  I  don't  remember  any  such  thing.  And  I  am  going  to  take 
Dale  this  time.     I  have  promised  him." 

Holt  cried  with  vexation.  Dale  was  always  in  his  way.  Hugh 
cared  for  nobody  but  Dale;  but  Dale  should  not  go  to  Mr. 
Shaw's  till  he  had  had  his  turn.  He  had  been  promised  first,  and 
he  would  go  first.  He  would  speak  to  Mrs.  Watson,  and  get 
leave  to  go  and  tell  Mr.  Shaw,  and  then  he  was  sure  Mr.  Shaw 
would  let  him  go. 

Hugh  was  very  uncomfortable.  He  really  could  not  remember 
having  made  this  promise,  but  he  could  not  be  sure  that  he  had 
not  He  asked  Holt  if  he  thought  he  should  like  to  be  in 
people's  way,  to  spoil  the  holiday  by  going  where  he  was  not 
wished  for ;  but  this  sort  of  remonstrance  did  not  comfort  Holt 
at  all.  Hugh  offered  that  he  should  have  the  very  next  turn,  if 
he  would  give  up  now. 

"  I  dare  say !  And  when  will  that  be  ?  You  know  on  Sunday 
it  will  lyant  only  nineteen  days  to  the  holidays,  and  you  will  not 
be  going  to  your  uncle's  again  this  half-year.  A  pretty  way  of 
putting  me  off !  " 

Then,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  him,  he  cried, 

"  But  Proctor  has  to  take  somebody." 

"  Yes ;  Phil  takes  Tooke.     They  settled  that  a  week  ago." 

"  Oh,  can't  you  ask  him  to  take  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shall  not  meddle  with  Phil.  Besides,  I  am  glad  he  has 
chosen  Tooke.  Tooke  behaved  well  to  me  about  the  sponge  that 
day.    Tooke  has  some  spirit." 
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This  put  Holt  in  mind  of  the  worst  of  his  adventures  since  be 
came  to  Crofton,  and  of  all  the  miseries  of  being  shunned  as  a 
tell-tale.  He  cried  so  bitterly  as  to  touch  Hugh's  heart.  As  if 
thinking  aloud,  Hugh  told  him  that  he  seemed  veiy  farlom,  and 
that  he  wished  he  would  find  a  friend  to  be  intimate  with.  This 
would  make  him  so  much  happier  as  he  had  no  idea  of;  as  he 
himself  had  found  since  he  had  had  Dale  for  a  friend. 

This  naturally  brought  out  a  torrent  of  reproaches,  which  was 
followed  by  a  hot  argument ;  Holt  insisting  that  Hugh  ought  to 
have  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  Hugh  asking  how  he  could 
make  a  friend  of  a  boy  who  wanted  spirit  They  broke  away  from 
one  another  at  last,  Hugh  declaring  Holt  to  be  unreasonable  and 
selfish,  and  Holt  thinking  Hugh  cruel  and  insulting. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Watson  would  not  hear  of  Holt's  going  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  to  ask  for  an  invitation  for  Saturday.  He  was  told  he 
must  wait  till  another  time.  It  was  no  great  consolation  to  Holt 
that  on  Sunday  it  would  want  only  nineteen  days  to  the  holidaysi 
for  he  was  to  remain  at  Crofton.  He  hoped  to  like  the  holidays 
better  than  school-days,  and  to  be  petted  by  Mrs.  Watson,  and  to 
sit  by  the  fire,  instead  of  being  forced  into  the  playground  in  all 
weathers ;  but  still  he  could  not  look  forward  to  Christmas  with 
the  glee  which  other  boys  felt. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A   LONG  DAY. 


Hugh,  meantime,  was  counting  the  hours  till  Saturday.  Per- 
haps, if  the  truth  were  known,  so  was  Phil,  though  he  was  too 
old  to  acknowledge  such  a  longing.  But  the  climbing  about  the 
mill, — the  play  encouraged  there  by  his  uncle  and  the  men, — his 
uncle's  stories  within  doors,  his  aunt's  good  dinners, — the  fireside, 
the  picture-books,  the  talk  of  home,  altogether  made  up  the 
greatest  treat  of  the  half-year.  Phil  had  plenty  of  ways  of  passing 
the  time.  Hugh  began  a  long  letter  home, — the  very  last  letter, 
except  the  short  formal  one  which  should  declare  when  the 
Christmas  vacation  should  commence.  Hugh  meant  to  write 
half  the  letter  before  Saturday,  and  then  fill  it  up  with  an  accotmt 
of  his  visit  to  his  uncle's. 

The  days  were  passed,  however,  when  Hugh  had  the  com- 
mand of  his  leisure  time,  as  on  his  arrival,  when  his  hours  were 
apt  to  hang  heavy.  He  had  long  since  become  too  valuable  in 
the  playground  to  be  left  to  follow  his  own  devices.  As  the 
youngest  boy,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  servant  to  the  rest, 
when  once  it  was  found  that  he  was  quick  and  clever.  Either  as 
scout,  messenger,  or  in  some  such  capacity,  he  was  continually 
wanted ;  and  often  at  times  inconvenient  to  himself.  He  then 
usually  remembered  what  Mr.  Tooke  had  told  him  of  his  boy, 
when  Tooke  was  the  youngest, — how  he  bore  things — not  only 
being  put  on  the  high  wall,  but  being  well  worked  in  the  service 
of  the  older  boys.  Usually  Hugh  was  obliging,  but  he  could  and 
did  feel  cross  at  times.  He  was  cross  on  this  Friday — the  day 
when  he  was  so  anxious  to  write  his  letter  before  going  to  his 
uncle's.  On  Saturday  there  would  be  no  time.  The  early  morn- 
ings were  dark  now,  and  after  school  he  should  have  to  wash  and 
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dress,  and  be  oflf  to  his  uncle's.  On  Friday  then,  his  paper  was 
ruled,  and  he  had  only  to  run  across  the  playground  to  borrow 
Firth's  penknife,  and  then  nothing  should  delay  his  letter. 

In  that  run  across  the  playground  he  was  stopped.     He  was 
wanted  to  collect  clean  snow  for  the  boys  who  were  bent  on 
finishing  their  snow  man  while  it  would  bind.     He  should  be  let 
off  when  he  had  brought  snow  enough.     But  he  knew  that  by 
that  time  his  fingers  would  be  too  stiff  to  hold  his  pen,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  choose  to  stop  now.     Upon  this  Lamb  launched 
a  snowball  in  his  face.     Hugh  grew  angry, — or,  as  his  school- 
fellows said,  insolent.     Some  stood  between  him  and  the  house, 
to  prevent  his  getting  home,  while  others  promised  to  roll  him  in 
the  snow  till  he  yielded  full  submission.     Instead   of  yielding, 
Hugh  made  for  the  orchard  wall,  scrambled  up  it,  and  stood  for 
the  moment  out  of  reach  of  his  enemies.     He  kicked  down  such 
a  quantity  of  snow  upon  any  one  who  came  near,  that  he  held  all 
at  bay  for  some  little  tima     At  last,  however,  he  had  disposed  of 
all  the  snow  within  his  reach,  and  they  were  pelting  him  thickly 
with  snowballs.     It  was  not  at  any  time  very  easy  to  stand  up- 
right for  long  together  upon  this  wall,  as  the  stones  which  capped 
it  were  rounded.     Now.  when  the  coping-stones  were  slippery 
after  the  frost,  and  Hugh  nearly  blinded  with  the  shower  of  snow- 
balls, he  could  not  keep  his  footing,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  astride 
upon  the  wall.     This  brought  one  foot  within  reach  from  below  ; 
and  though  Hugh  kicked,  and  drew  up  his  foot  as  far  and  as 
often  as  he  could,  so  as  not  to  lose  his  balance,  it  was  snatched 
at  by  many  hands.     At  last  one  hand  kept  its  hold,  and  plenty 
more  then  fastened  upon  his  leg.     They  pulled — he  clung.     In 
another  moment,  down  he  came;  and  the  large  heavy  coping- 
stone,  loosened  by  the  frost,  came  after  him,  and  fell  upon  his 
left  foot  as  he  lay. 

It  was  a  dreadful  shriek  that  he  gave.  Mrs.  Watson  heard  it 
in  her  store-room,  and  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  study.  Some  labourers 
felling  a  tree  in  a  wood,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  heard  it,  and 
came  running  to  see  what  could  be  the  matter.  The  whole  school 
was  in  a  cluster  round  the  poor  boy  in  a  few  seconds.  During 
this  tim3,  while  several  were  engaged  in  lifting  away  the  stone, 
Tooke  stooped  over  him,  and  said,  with  his  lips  as  white  as  paper, 
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"  Who  was  it  that  pulled  you,— that  got  the  first  hold  of  youi* 
Was  it  I  ?     Oh  !  say  it  was  not  I." 

"  It  was  you,"  said  Hugh.  "  But  never  mind  !  You  did  not 
mean  iL" — He  saw  that  Tooke's  pain  was  worse  than  his  own, 
and  he  added,  in  a  fmnt  whisper,  "  Don't  you  tell,  and  then 
nobody  will  know.     Mind  you  don't !" 

One  boy  after  another  turned  away  from  the  sight  of  his  foot, 
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when  the  stone  was  removed,  Tooke  fainted,  but,  then,  so  did 
another  boy  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Everybody 
who  came  up  asked  who  did  it ;  and  nobody  could  answer. 
Tooke  did  not  hear ;  and  so  many  felt  themselves  concerned, 
that  no  one  wished  that  any  answer  should  be  given. 

"  \Vho  did  it,  my  dear  boy  ?  "  asked  Firth,  bending  over  hira. 

"  Never  mind ! "  was  all  Hugh  could  say.  He  groaned  in 
terrible  pain. 
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He  must  not  lie  there ;  but  who  could  touch  him  ?  Firth  did, 
and  he  was  the  right  person,  as  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  He 
made  two  boys  pass  their  handkerchiefs  under  the  leg,  and  sling 
it,  without  touching  it,  and  he  lifted  Hugh,  and  carried  him 
across  his  arms  towards  the  house.  They  met  Mr.  Tooke,  and 
every  person  belonging  to  the  household,  before  they  reached 
the  door. 

"  To  my  bed ! "  said  the  master,  when  he  saw,  and  in  an  instant 
the  gardener  had  his  orders  to  saddle  Mr.  Tooke's  horse,  and 
ride  to  London  for  an  eminent  surgeon,  stopping  by  the  way  to 
beg  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  to  come,  and  bring  with  them  the 
surgeon  who  was  their  neighbour,  Mr.  Annanby. 

*  Who  did  it?"  "Who  pulled  him  down?"  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  of  the  household. 

"  He  won't  tell— noble  fellow,"  cried  Firth.  '*  Don't  ask  him. 
Never  ask  him  who  pulled  him  down.  You  will  never  repent  it, 
my  dear  boy,"  whispered  Firth. 

Hugh  tried  to  smile,  but  he  could  not  help  groaning  again. 
There  was  a  suppressed  groan  from  some  one  else.  It  was  from 
Mr.  Tooke.  Hugh  was  sadly  afraid  he  had,  by  some  means, 
found  out  who  did  the  mischief.  But  it  was  not  so.  Mr.  Tooke 
was  quite  wretched  enough  without  that. 

Everybody  was  very  kind,  and  did  the  best  that  could  be  done. 
Hugh  was  held  up  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Tooke's  bed,  while  Mrs. 
Watson  took  off  his  clothes,  cutting  the  left  side  of  his  trousers 
to  pieces  without  any  hesitation.  The  master  held  the  leg  firmly 
while  the  undressing  went  on ;  and  then  poor  Hugh  was  laid  back, 
and  covered  up  warm,  while  the  foot  was  placed  on  a  pillow,  with 
only  a  light  handkerchief  thrown  over  it 

It  was  terrible  to  witness  his  pain,  but  Mr.  Tooke  never  left 
him  all  day.  He  chafed  his  hands,  he  gave  him  drink,  he  told 
him  he  had  no  doubt  his  mother  would  arrive  soon,  he  encouraged 
him  to  say  or  do  anything  that  he  thought  would  give  him  ease. 

"  Cry,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  if  you  want  to  cry.  Do  not  hide 
tears  from  me." 

"  I  can't  help  crying,"  sobbed  Hugh ;  "  but  it  is  not  the  pain — 
not  only  the  pain ;  it  is  because  you  are  so  kind  I  Where  is 
Phil  ?  "  he  said  at  last 
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"  He  is  so  very  unhappy,  that  we  think  he  had  better  not  see 
you  tiU  this  pain  is  over.     When  you  are  asleep,  perhaps." 

"  Oh,  when  will  that  be  ? "  and  poor  Hugh  rolled  his  head  on 
the  pillow. 

"  George  rides  fast ;  he  is  far  on  his  way  by  this  time,"  said  Mr. 
Tooke.  "  And  one  or  other  of  the  surgeons  will  soon  be  here, 
and  they  will  tell  us  what  to  do,  and  what  to  expect." 

"  Do  tell  Phil  so — will  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Tooke  rang  the  bell,  and  the  message  was  sent  to  Phil, 
with  Hugh's  love. 

"Will  the  surgeon  hurt  me  much,  do  you  think?"  Hugh  asked 
"  I  will  bear  it     I  only  want  to  know." 
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"  I  should  think  you  hardly  could  be  in  more  pain  than  you  are 
now,"  replied  Mr,  Tooke.  "  I  trust  they  will  relieve  you  of  this 
pain.  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  are  asleep  to-night  as  quietly 
as  any  of  us,  and  then  you  will  not  mind  what  they  may  have  done 
to  you." 

Hugh  thought  he  should  mind  nothing  if  he  could  ever  be 
asleep  again. 

He  was  soon  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  his  uncle  and  aunt, 
who  were  come.  He  wished  to  see  his  uncle,  and  Mr.  Shaw  came 
up  with  the  surgeon.  Mr.  Annanby  did  scarcely  anything  to  the 
foot  at  present  He  soon  covered  it  up  again,  and  said  he  would 
return  in  time  to  meet  the  surgeon  who  was  expected  from  Lon- 
don.   Then  Hugh  and  his  uncle  were  alone. 
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Mr.  Shl!iw  told  him  how  sorry  the  boys  all  were,  and  how  they 
had  come  in  from  the  playground  at  once,  and  put  themselves 
under  Firth  to  be  kept  quiet ;  and  that  very  little  dinner  had  been 
eaten ;  and  that,  when  the  writing-master  arrived,  he  was  quite 
astonished  to  find  everything  so  still,  and  the  boys  so  spiritless : 
but  that  nobody  told  him  till  he  observed  how  two  or  three  were 
crying,  so  that  he  was  sure  something  was  the  matter. 

"  Which  ?    Who  ?    Who  is  crying  ?  "  asked  Hugh. 

"  Poor  Phil,  and  I  do  not  know  who  else, — not  being  acquainted 
with  the  rest.*' 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  Dale  had  nothing  to  do  with  it !  "  said 
Hugh.     "  He  was  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  playground." 

"  They  tell  me  below  that  I  must  not  ask  you  how  it  happened." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  you  may.  Everything  except  just  who  it  was  that 
pulled  me  down.  So  many  got  hold  of  me  that  nobody  knows 
exactly  who  gave  the  pull,  except  myself  and  one  other.  He  did 
not  mean  it ;  and  I  was  cross  about  playing  with  them ;  and  the 
stone  on  the  wall  was  loose,  or  it  would  not  have  happened.  Oh, 
dear !  oh,  dear !     Uncle,  do  you  think  it  a  bad  accident  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  a  very  bad  accident." 

"Do  you  think  I  shall  die?  I  never  thought  of  that,^  said 
Hugh.  And  he  raised  himself  a  little,  but  was  obliged  to  lie  back 
again. 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  think  you  will  die." 

"  Will  they  think  so  at  home  ?  Was  that  the  reason  they  were 
sent  to  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  no  doubt  your  mother  will  come  to  nurse  you, 
and  to  comfort  you ;  but — " 

"  To  comfort  me !  Why,  Mr.  Tooke  said  the  pain  would  soon 
be  over,  he  thought,  and  I  should  be  asleep  to-night." 

"  Yes ;  but,  though  the  pain  may  be  over,  it  may  leave  you 
lame.  That  will  be  a  misfortune ;  and  you  will  be  glad  of  your 
mother  to  comfort  you." 

"  Lame ! "  said  the  boy.  Then,  as  he  looked  wistfully  in  his 
uncle's  face,  he  saw  the  truth. 

"  Oh,  uncle  1  they  are  going  to  cut  off  my  leg." 

"  Not  your  leg,  I  hope,  Hugh.  You  will  not  be  quite  so  lame 
as  that ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  must  lose  your  foot." 
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"  Was  that  what  Mr.  Tooke  meant  by  the  surgeon's  relieving 
me  of  my  pain?" 

"Yes,  it  was." 

"Then  it  will  be  before  night.     Is  it  quite  certain,  uncle?" 

"  Mr.  Annanby  thinks  so.  Your  fMt  is  too  much  hurt  ever  to 
be  cured.     Do  you  think  you  can  bear  it,  Hugh?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  suppose  so.    So  many  people  have.    It  is  less  than 
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some  of  the  savages  bear.  What  horrid  things  they  do  to  their  cap- 
tives,— and  even  to  some  of  their  own  boys  I     And  they  bear  it" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  are  not  a  savage." 

"  But  one  may  be  as  brave,  without  being  a  savage.  Think  of 
the  martyrs  that  were  burnt,  and  some  that  were  worse  than  burnt ! 
And  they  bore  it." 

Mr.  Shaw  perceived  that  Hugh  was  either  in  much  less  pain 
now,  or  that  he  forgot  everything  in  a  subject  which  always  inter- 
ested him  extremely.  He  told  his  uncle  what  he  had  read  of  the 
tortures  inflicted  by  savages,  till  his  uncle,  already  a  good  deal 
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agitated,  was  quite  sick ;  but  he  let  him  go  on,  hoping  that  the 
boy  might  think  lightly  in  comparison  of  what  he  himself  had  to 
undergo.  This  could  not  last  long,  however.  The  wringing  pain 
soon  came  back ;  and  as  Hugh  cried,  he  said  he  bore  it  so  very 
badly,  he  did  not  know  what  his  mother  would  say  if  she  saw  him. 
She  had  trusted  him  not  toTail ;  but  really  he  could  not  bear  this 
much  longer. 

His  uncle  told  him  that  nobody  had  thought  of  his  having  such 
pain  as  this  to  bear ;  that  he  had  often  shown  himself  a  brave  little 
fellow ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that,  when  this  terrible  day  was 
over,  he  would  keep  up  his  spirits  through  all  the  rest 

Hugh  would  have  his  uncle  go  down  to  tea.  Then  he  saw  a 
gown  and  shawl  through  the  curtain,  and  started  up  \  but  it  was 
not  his  mother  yet.  It  was  only  Mrs.  Watson  come  to  sit  with 
him  while  his  uncle  had  his  tea. 

Tea  was  over,  and  the  younger  boys  had  all  gone  up  to  bed,  and 
the  older  ones  were  just  going,  when  there  was  a  ring  at  the  gate. 
It  was  Mrs.  Proctor ;  and  with  her  the  surgeon  from  London. 

"Mother!  Never  mind,  mother!"  Hugh  was  beginning  to 
say ;  but  he  stopped  when  he  saw  her  face, — it  was  so  very  pale 
and  grave.  At  least,  he  thought  so ;  but  he  saw  her  only  by  fire- 
light ;  for  the  candle  had  been  shaded  from  his  eyes,  because  he 
could  not  bear  it.  She  kissed  him  with  a  long,  long  kiss ;  t)ut 
she  did  not  speak. 

"  I  wish  the  surgeon  had  come  first,"  he  whispered,  "and  then 
they  would  have  had  my  foot  off  before  you  came.  When  will 
he  come?" 

"  He  is  here, — they  are  both  here." 

"Oh,  then,  do  make  them  make  haste.  Mr.  Tooke  says  I  shall  go 
to  sleep  afterwards.  You  think  so?  Then  we  will  both  go  to  sleep, 
and  have  oiu:  talk  in  the  morning.  Do  not  stay  now, — this  pain 
is  <o  bad, — I  can't  bear  it  well  at  all.  Do  go,  now,  and  bid  them 
make  haste,  will  you  ?  " 

His  mother  whispered  that  she  heard  he  had  been  a  brave  boy, 
and  she  knew  he  would  be  so  still.  Then  the  surgeons  came  up, 
and  Mr.  Shaw.  There  was  some  bustle  in  the  room,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
took  his  sister  downstairs,  and  came  up  again  with  Mr.  Tooke. 

"  Don't  let  mother  come,"  said  Hugh. 
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"  No,  my  boy,  I  will  stay  with  you,"  said  his  uncle. 

The  surgeons  took  off  his  foot  As  he  sat  in  a  chair,  and  his 
uncle  stood  behind  him,  and  held  his  hands,  and  pressed  his 
head  against  him,  Hugh  felt  how  his  uncle's  breast  was  heaving, 
— and  was  sure  he  was  crying.  In  the  very  middle  of  it  all,  Hugh 
looked  up  in  his  uncle's  face,  and  said : 

"  Never  mind,  uncle !  I  can  bear  it" 

He  did  bear  it  finely.  It  was  far  more  terrible  than  he  had 
fancied ;  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  have  gone  on  a  minute 
longer.  When  it  was  over,  he  muttered  something,  and  Mr. 
Tooke  bent  down  to  hear  what  it  was.     It  was — 

"  I  can't  think  how  the  Red  Indians  bear  things  so.** 

His  uncle  lifted  him  gently  into  bed,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  soon  feel  easy  now. 

"  Have  you  told  mother  ?  "  asked  Hugh. 

"  Yes ;  we  sent  to  her  directly." 

"  How  long  did  it  take  ?  "  asked  Hugh. 

"  You  have  been  out  of  bed  only  a  few  minutes — seven  or  eight, 
perhaps." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  you  don't  mean  really  ?  " 

"  Really ;  but  we  know  they  seemed  like  hours  to  you.  Now^ 
your  mother  will  bring  you  some  tea.  When  you  have  had  that, 
you  will  go  to  sleep :  so  I  shall  wish  you  good-night  now." 

"  When  will  you  come  again  ?  " 

"Very  often,  till  you  come  to  me.  Not  a  word  more  now. 
Good-night" 

Hugh  was  half  asleep  when  his  tea  came  up,  and  quite  so 
directly  after  he  had  drunk  it  Though  he  slept  a  great  deal  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  he  woke  often — such  odd  feelings  disturbed 
him.  Every  time  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  his  mother  sitting  by 
the  fireside;  and  every  time  he  moved  in  the  least,  she  came 
softly  to  look.  She  would  not  let  him  talk  at  all  till  near  morning, 
when  she  found  that  he  could  not  sleep  any  more,  and  that  he 
seemed  a  little  conftised  about  where  he  was — ^what  room  it  was, 
and  how  she  came  to  be  there  by  firelight  Then  she  lighted  a 
candle,  and  allowed  him  to  talk  about  his  fiiend  Dale,  and  several 
school  affairs,  and  this  brought  back  gradually  the  recollection  of 
all  that  had  happened. 
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"  I  don't  know  what  I  have  been  about,  I  declare,"  said  he, 
half  laughing.  But  he  was  soon  as  serious  as  ever  he  was  in  his 
life,  as  he  said,  "  But,  oh  !  mother,  tell  me — do  tell  me  if  I  have 
let  out  who  pulled  me  oflf  the  wall  ?  " 

"  You  have  not — you  have  not  indeed,"  replied  she.  "  I  shall 
never  ask.  I  do  not  wish  to  know.  I  am  glad  you  have  not  told, 
for  it  would  do  no  good.     It  was  altogether  an  accident." 

"So  it  was,"  said  Hugh ;  "and  it  would  make  the  boy  so  un- 
happy to  be  pointed  at.  Do  promise  me,  if  I  should  let  it  out  in 
my  sleep,  that  you  will  never,  never  tell  anybody." 

"  I  promise  you.  And  I  shall  be  the  only  person  beside  you 
while  you  are  asleep  till  you  get  well  So  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
Now,  lie  still  again." 

She  put  out  the  light,  and  he  did  lie  still  for  some  time ;  but 
then  he  was  struck  with  a  sudden  thought,  which  made  him  cry  out, 

"  Oh,  mother,  if  I  am  so  lame,  I  can  never  be  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor.     I  can  never  go  roimd  the  world  ! " 

And  Hugh  burst  into  tears,  now  more  really  afflicted  than  he 
had  been  yet.  His  mother  sat  on  the  bed  beside  him,  and  wiped 
away  his  tears  as  they  flowed,  while  he  told  her,  as  well  as  his  sobs 
would  let  him,  how  long  and  how  much  he  had  reckoned  on  going 
round  the  world,  and  how  little  he  cared  for  anything  else  in  the 
future,  and  now  this  was  just  the  very  thing  he  should  never  be 
able  to  do !  He  had  practised  climbing  ever  since  he  could  re- 
member, and  now  that  was  of  no  use ;  he  had  practised  marching, 
and  now  he  should  never  march  again.  When  he  had  finished 
his  complaint  there  was  a  pause,  and  his  mother  said, 

"  Hugh,  do  you  remember  Richard  Grant  ?  " 

"  What,  the  cabinetmaker?    The  man  who  carved  so  beautifully?  '* 

"Yes.  Do  you  remember —  No,  you  could  hardly  have 
known,  but  I  will  tell  you.  He  had  planned  a  most  beautiful  set 
of  carvings  in  wood  for  a  chapel  belonging  to  a  nobleman's  man- 
sion. He  was  to  be  well  paid — his  work  was  so  superior  \  and  he 
would  be  able  to  make  his  parents  comfortable,  as  well  as  his  wife 
and  children.  But  the  thing  he  most  cared  for  was  the  honour  of 
producing  a  noble  work  which  would  outlive  him.  Well,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  task,  his  chisel  flew  up  against  his  wrist,  and 
the  narrow  cut  that  it  made,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  wide, 
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made  his  right  hand  entirely  useless  for  life.  He  could  never 
again  hold  a  tool ;  his  work  was  gone,  his  business  in  life  seemed 
over,  the  support  of  the  whole  family  was  taken  away,  and  the  only 
strong  wish  Richard  Grant  had  in  the  world  was  disappointed." 

Hugh  hid  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  his  mother  went  on : 

"  You  have  heard  of  Huber  ?  " 

"  The  man  who  found  out  so  much  about  bees  ?  Miss  Harold 
read  that  account  to  us." 

"  Bees  and  ants.  When  Huber  had  discovered  more  than  had 
ever  been  known  before  about  bees  and  ants,  and  when  he  was 
sure  he  could  learn  more  still,  and  was  more  and  more  anxious  ta 
peep  and  pry  into  their  tiny  homes  and  their  curious  ways,  Huber 
became  blind." 

Hugh  sighed,  and  his  mother  went  on  : 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Beethoven  ?  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est musical  composers  that  ever  lived.  His  great,  his  sole  delight 
was  in  music.  It  was  the  passion  of  his  life.  When  all  his  time 
and  all  his  mind  were  given  to  music,  he  became  deaf — |>erfectly 
deaf ;  so  that  he  never  more  heard  one  single  note  from  the  loud- 
est orchestra.  While  crowds  were  moved  and  delighted  with  his 
compositions,  it  was  all  silence  to  him." 

Hugh  said  nothing. 

"  Now,  do  you  think,"  asked  his  mother, — and  Hugh  saw  by  the 
grey  light  that  began  to  shine  in,  that  she  smiled — "  do  you  think 
that  these  people  were  without  a  heavenly  Parent  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !     But  were  they  all  patient  ?  " 

"Yes,  in  their  different  ways  and  degrees.  Would  you  say 
that  they  were  hardly  treated  ?  Or  would  you  rather  suppose  that 
their  Father  gave  them  something  more  and  better  to  do  than  they 
had  planned  for  themselves  ?  " 

"  He  must  know  best,  of  course ;  but  it  does  seem  hard  that 
that  very  thing  should  happen  to  them.  Huber  would  not  have 
so  much  minded  being  deaf,  perhaps ;  or  that  musical  man  being 
blind  ;  or  Richard  Grant  losing  his  foot,  instead  of  his  hand  :  for 
he  did  not  want  to  go  round  the  world." 

"  No  doubt  their  hearts  often  swelled  within  them  at  their  dis- 
appointments ;  but  I  fully  believe  that  they  found  very  soon  that 
God's  will  was  wiser  than  their  wishes.     They  found,  if  they  bore 
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tbeii  trial  well,  that  there  was  work  for  their  hearts  to  do,  far  nobler 
than  any  work  that  the  head  can  do  through  the  eye,  and  the  ear, 
-and  the  hand.  And  they  soon  felt  a  new  and  delicious  pleasure 
which  none  but  the  bitterly  disappointed  can  feel." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  pleasure  of  rousing  their  souls  to  bear  pain,  and  of  agree- 
ing with  God  silently,  when  nobody  knows  what  is  in  their  hearts. 
There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  the  exerdse  of  the  body, — in  making 
the  heart  beat  and  the  limbs  glow,  in  a  run  by  the  sea-side,  or  a 
.game  in  the  playground ;  but  this  is  nothing  tb  the  pleasure  there 


is  in  exerciung  one's  soul  in  bearing  pdn,— -in  finding  one's  heart 
gloTT  with  the  hope  that  one  is  pleasing  God." 

"  Shall  I  feel  that  pleasure  ?  " 

"  Often  and  often,  I  have  no  doubt, — every  time  that  you  can 
willingly  give  up  your  wish  to  be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor, — or  anything 
else  you  have  set  your  mind  upon,  if  you  can  smile  to  yourself, 
and  say  that  you  will  be  content  at  home. — Well,  I  don't  expect 
it  of  you  yet.  I  dare  say  it  was  long  a  bitter  thing  to  Beethoven 
to  see  hundreds  of  people  in  raptures  with  his  mudc  when  he 
could  not  hear  a  note  of  it.     And  Huber — " 

"  But  did  Beethoven  get  to  smile  ? " 

"  If  he  did,  he  was  happier  than  all  the  fine  music  in  the  world 
could  have  made  him." 
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"  I  wonder — Oh !  I  wonder  if  I  ever  shall  feel  so." 

"  We  will  pray  to  God  that  you  may.     Shall  we  ask  Him  now  ?  ■ 

Hugh  clasped  his  hands.     His  mother  kneeled  beside  the  bed, 

and,  in  a  very  few  words,  prayed  that  Hugh  might  be  able  to  bear 

his  misfortune  well,  and  that  his  friends  might  give  him  such  help 

and  comfort  as  God  should  approve. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  you  will  sleep  again,"  she  said,  as  she  arose. 
"  If  you  will  lie  down  too,  instead  of  sitting  by  the  fire.     Dov. 

mother," 
She  did  so  ^  and  they  were  soon  both  asleep. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

CROrrON   QUIET. 

"The  boys  were  all  in  the  school-room  in  the  grey  of  the  morning 
— no  one  late.  Mr.  Tooke  was  already  there.  Almost  ey^y  boy 
looked  wistfully  in  the  grave  face  of  the  master ;  almost  every  one 
but  his  own  son  :  he  looked  down ;  and  it  seemed  natural,  for  his 
•eyes  were  swollen  with  crying.  He  had  been  crying  as  much  as 
Proctor ;  but,  then,  so  had  Dale. 

"  Your  schoolfellow  is  doing  well,"  said  Mr.  Tooke,  in  a  low 
voice,  which,  however,  was  heard  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room. 
"  His  brother  will  tell  you  that  he  saw  him  quietly  asleep ;  and  I 
have  just  seen  him  so.  He  deserves  to  do  well,  for  he  is  a  brave 
little  boy.  He  is  the  youngest  of  you,  but  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  more  manly  heart  among  you  all." 

There  was  a  murmur,  as  if  everybody  wished  to  agree  to  this. 
That  murmur  set  Phil  crying  again. 

"  As  to  how  this  accident  happened,"  continued  the  master, 
"  I  have  only  to  say  this.  The  coping-stone  of  the  wall  was  loose, 
had  become  loosened  by  the  frost.  Of  that  I  am  aware.  But  it 
would  not — it  could  not  have  fallen,  if  your  schoolfellow  had  not 
been  pulled  from  the  top  of  the  wall.  Several  hands  pulled 
him,  as  many  as  could  get  a  hold.  Whose  these  hands  were,  it 
would  be  easy  to  ascertain ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover whose  was  the  hand  which  first  laid  hold,  and  gave  the  rest 
their  grasp.  But — "  How  earnestly  here  did  every  one  look  for 
the  next  words  ! — "  But  your  schoolfellow  considers  the  affair  an 
accident — says  he  himself  was  cross." 

"  No  !  No !     We  plagued  him,"  cried  many  voices. 

"  Well !  he  is  sure  no  one  meant  him  any  harm,  and  earnestly 

desires  that  no  further  inquiry  may  be  made.     For  his  part,  nothing 

he  declares,  shall  ever  induce  him  to  tell  who  first  seized  him." 

no 
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The  boys  were  about  to  give  a  loud  cheer,  but  stopped  for 
Hugh's  sake,  just  in  time.  There  was  no  want  of  signs  of  what 
they  felt    There  was  no  noise,  but  there  were  many  tears. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  a  promise  of  impunity  can  be  any  great 
comfort  to  those  concerned,"  continued  Mr.  Tooke ;  "  but  such 
comfort  as  they  can  find  in  it,  they  may.  Both  from  my  wish  to 
indulge  one  who  has  just  sustained  so  great  a  misfortune,  and  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  right,  I  shall  never  inquire, — ^never  wish  to 
know  more  than  I  do  of  the  origin  of  this  accident.  His  mother 
declares  the  same,  on  the  part  of  both  of  his  parents.  I  hope 
you  will  every  one  feel  yourselves  put  upon  honour,  to  follow  my 
example.** 

Another  general  murmur,  in  sign  of  agreement. 

"  The  only  thing  you  can  now  do  ^or  your  schoolfellow,"  con- 
cluded the  master,  "  is  to  be  quiet  throughout  the  day.  As  soon 
as  he  can  be  removed,  he  will  be  carried  to  Mr.  Shaw's.  Till 
then,  you  will  take  care  that  he  loses  no  rest  through  you. — Now, 
first  class,  come  up." 

While  this  class  was  up,  Phil's  neighbour  began  whispering; 
and  the  next  boy  leaned  over  to  hear ;  and  one  or  two  came  softly 
up  behind :  but,  though  they  were  busily  engaged  in  question  and 
answer,  the  master's  stem  voice  was  not  heard  (as  usual  when 
there  was  talking)  to  say,  "  Silence,  there ! "  His  class  saw  him 
looking  that  way,  once  or  twice ;  but  he  took  no  notice.  Phil 
had  seen  his  brother,  and  was  privileged  to  tell. 

"  So  you  saw  him  !     Did  you  get  a  real  good  sight  of  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  stayed  some  time;  half  an  hour,  I  dare  say." 

"What  did  he  look  like  ?    Did  he  say  anything ?  " 

"  Say  anything ! "  cried  Dale ;  "  why,  did  you  not  hear  he  was 
asleep?" 

"  What  did  he  look  Hke,  then  ?  " 

"  He  looked  as  he  always  does  when  he  is  asleep,  as  £ar  as  I 
could  see.  But  we  did  not  bring  the  light  too  near,  for  fear  of 
waking  him." 

"THd  you  hear — did  anybody  tell  you  anything  about  it?" 

"  Yes ;  my  mother  told  me  whatever  I  wanted  to  know." 

"  What  ?    What  did  she  tell  you  ?  " 

"  She  says  it  will  not  be  so  very  bad  a  lameness  as  it  might 
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have  been — ^as  if  he  had  not  had  his  knee  left  That  makes  a 
great  difference.  They  make  a  false  foot  now,  very  light ;  and  if 
his  leg  gets  quite  properly  well,  and  we  are  not  too  much  in  a  hurry, 
and  we  all  take  pains  to  help  Hugh  to  practise  walking  carefully 
at  first,  he  may  not  be  very  lame." 

"  Oh,  then,  it  is  not  so  bad,"  said  one,  while  Tooke,  who  was 
listening,  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 

"Not  so  bad!"  exclaimed  Phil.  "Why,  he  will  never  be  so 
strong — so  able  and  active  as  other  men.  He  will  never  be  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  other  people.  He  will  be  so  unlike 
other  people  always ;  and  now,  while  he  is  a  boy,  he  will  never — " 

The  images  of  poor  Hugh's  privations  and  troubles  as  a  school- 
boy were  too  much  for  Phil ;  and  he  laid  down  his  head  on  his 
desk,  to  hide  his  grief.  As  for  Tooke,  he  walked  away,  looking 
the  picture  of  wretchedness. 

"  When  will  you  see  him  again  ?  "  asked  Dale,  passing  his  arm 
round  Phil's  neck. 

"  To-day,  if  he  is  pretty  well.     My  mother  promised  me  that" 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  get  leave  for  me  too  ?  I  would  not 
make  any  noise,  nor  let  him  talk  too  much,  if  I  might  just  see  him." 

"  I'll  see  about  it,"  said  Phil. 

As  Mrs.  Proctor  was  placing  the  pillows  comfortably,  for  Hugh 
to  have  his  breakfast,  after  he  was  washed,  and  the  bed  made 
nicely  smooth,  he  yawned,  and  said  he  was  sleepy  still,  and  that 
he  wondered  what  o'clock  it  was.  His  mother  told  him  it  was  a 
quarter  past  ten. 

"  A  quarter  past  ten !  Why,  how  odd !  The  boys  are  half 
through  school,  almost,  and  I  am  only  just  awake  ! " 

"  They  slept  through  the  whole  night,  I  dare  say.  You  were 
awake  a  good  many  times ;  and  you  and  I  had  some  talk.  Do 
you  remember  that  ?  or  has  it  gone  out  of  your  head  with  your 
sound  sleep  ?  " 

"  No,  no :  I  remember  that,"  said  Hugh.  "  But  it  was  the 
oddest,  longest  night ! — and  yesterday  too !  To  think  that  it  is 
not  a  whole  day  yet  since  it  all  happened  !  Oh  !  here  comes  *my 
breakfast     What  is  it?    Coffee?" 

"  Yes  :  we  know  you  are  fond  of  coffee ;  and  so  am  I.  So  we 
will  have  some  together." 
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"How  comfortable!"  exclaimed  Hi^h;  for  he  was  really 
hungry ;  which  was  no  wonder,  after  the  pain  and  exhaustion  he 
had  gone  through.  His  state  was  like  that  of  a  person  recovering 
from  an  illness — extremely  ready  to  eat  and  drink,  but  obUged  to 
be  moderate. 

When  warmed  and  cheered  by  his  coffee,  Hugh  gavea  broad  hint 
that  he  should  like  to  see  Phil,  and  one  or  two  more  boys — parti- 
cularly Dale.  His  mother  told  him  that  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Annanby, 
would  be  coming  soon.  If  he  gave  leave,  i'hil  should  come  in, 
and  perhaps  Dale.  So  Hugh  was  prepared  with  a  strong  entreaty 
to  Mr.  Annanby  on  the  subject ;  but  no  entreaty  was  needed.     Mr. 
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Annanby  tliDught  he  was  doing  very  well ;  and  that  he  would  not 
be  the  worse  for  a  little  amusement  and  a  little  fatigue  this  morn- 
ing, if  it  did  not  go  on  too  long.  So  Phil  was  sent  for,  when  the 
surgeon  was  gone.  As  he  entered,  his  mother  went  out  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Tooke,  and  write  home. 

She  then  heard  from  Mr.  Tooke,  and  from  Firth  and  Dale,  how 
strong  was  the  feeling  in  Hugh's  favour — how  strong  the  sympathy 
for  his  misfortune  throughout  the  school.  Hugh  had  seen  no 
tears  from  her ;  but  she  shed  them  now.  She  then  earnestly  en- 
treated that  Hi^h  might  not  hear  what  she  had  just  been  told. 
He  felt  no  doubt  of  the  kindness  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  was 
therefore  quite  happy  on  that  score.     He  was  very  young,  and  to 
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a  certain  degree  vain ;  and  if  this  event  went  to  strengthen  his 
vanity,  to  fill  his  head  with  selfish  thoughts,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune indeed.  The  loss  of  his  foot  would  be  the  least  part  of  it. 
It  lay  with  those  about  him  to  make  this  event  a  deep  injury  to 
him,  instead  of  the  blessing  which  all  trials  are  meant  by  Provid- 
ence eventually  to  be.  They  all  promised  that,  while  treating 
Hugh  with  the  tenderness  he  deserved,  they  would  not  spoil  the 
temper  in  which  he  had  acted  so  well,  by  making  it  vain  and  sel- 
fish. There  was  no  fear  meantime  of  PhiFs  doing  him  any  harm 
in  that  way  ;  for  Phil  had  a  great  idea  of  the  privileges  and  dignity 
of  seniority,  and  his  plan  was  to  keep  down  little  boys,  and  make 
them  humble ;  not  being  aware  that  to  keep  people  down  is  not 
the  way  to  make  them  humble,  but  the  contrary.  Older  people 
than  Phil,  however,  often  fall  into  this  mistake.  Many  parents  do, 
and  many  teachers ;  and  very  many  elder  brothers  and  sisters. 

Phil  entered  the  room  shyly,  and  stood  by  the  fire,  so  that  the 
bed-curtain  was  between  him  and  Hugh. 

"  Are  you  there,  Phil  ?  "  cried  Hugh,  pulling  aside  the  curtain. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phil ;  "  how  do  you  do  this  morning  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Come  here.  I  want  to  know  ever  so  many 
things.  Have  you  heard  yet  anything  real  and  true  about  the  new 
usher  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  PhiL  "But  I  have  no  doubt  it* is  really  Mr. 
Crabbe  who  is  coming ;  and  that  he  will  be  here  after  Christmas. 
Why,  Hugh,  you  look  just  the  same  as  usual !  " 

"  So  I  am  just  the  same,  except  under  this  thing,"  pointing  to 
the  hoop,  or  basket,  which  was  placed  over  his  limb  to  keep  off 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  "  I  am  not  hurt  anywhere  else,  ex- 
cept this  bruise ; "  and  he  showed  a  black  bruise  on  his  arm,  such 
as  almost  any  schoolboy  can  show  almost  any  day. 

"  That's  nothing,"  pronounced  Phil. 

"  The  other  was,  though,  I  can  tell  you,"  declared  Hugh. 

"  Was  it  very,  very  bad  ?    Worse  than  you  had  ever  fancied  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes.  I  could  have  screamed  myself  to  death.  I  did 
hot,  though.     Did  you  hear  me,  did  anybody  hear  me  call  out  ?  " 

"  I  heard  you — ^just  outside  the  door  there — before  the  doctors 
came." 

"  Ah  !  but  not  after,  not  while  uncle  was  here.     He  cried  so  ! 
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I  could  not  call  out  while  he  was  crying  so.  Where  were  you 
when  they  were  doing  it  ?  " 

"  Just  outside  the  door  there.  I  heard  you  once — only  once  ; 
and  that  was  not  much." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  be  there  ?  It  was  past  bedtime.  Had 
you  leave  to  be  up  so  late  ?  '* 

"  I  did  not  ask  it ;  and  nobody  meddled  with  me." 

"  Was  anybody  there  with  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  Firth.    Dale  would  not   He  was  afraid,  and  he  kept  away. " 

"  Oh  !  is  not  he  very  sorry  ?  " 

"  Of  course.     Nobody  can  help  being  sorry." 

"  Do  they  all  seem  sorry  ?  What  did  they  do  ?  What  do  they 
say?" 

"  Oh  !  they  are  very  sorry ;  you  must  know  that." 

"  Anybody  more  than  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Why,  some  few  of  them  cried ;  but  I  don't  know  that  that 
shows  them  to  be  more  sorry.  It  is  some  people's  way  to  cry,  and 
others  not" 

Hugh  wished  much  to  learn  something  about  Tooke;  but, 
afraid  of  showing  what  was  in  his  thoughts,  he  went  off  to  quite 
another  subject. 

"  Do  you  know,  Phil,"  said  he,  "  you  would  hardly  believe  it ; 
but  I  have  never  been  half  so  miserable  as  I  was  the  first  day  or 
two  I  came  here  ?  I  don't  care  now,  half  so  much,  for  all  the 
pain,  and  for  being  lame,  and — Oh  !  but  I  can  never  be  a  soldier 
or  a  sailor — I  can  never  go  rotmd  the  world  !     I  forgot  that." 

And  poor  Hugh  hid  his  face  in  his  pillow. 

"  Never  mind ! "  said  Phil,  stooping  over  him  very  kindly. 
"  Here  is  a  long  time  before  you ;  and  you  will  get  to  like  some- 
thing else  just  as  well  Papa  wanted  to  be  a  soldier,  you  re- 
member, and  could  not ;  and  he  is  as  happy  as  ever  he  can  be, 
now  that  he  is  a  shopkeeper  in  London.  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
body merrier  than  my  father  is  ?  I  never  did.  Come  !  cheer  up, 
Hugh  !    You  will  be  very  happy  somehow." 

Phil  kissed  him  ;  and  when  Hugh  looked  up  in  surprise,  Phil's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Now  I  have  a  good  mind  to  ask  you,"  said  Hugh,  "  something 
that  has  been  in  my  mind  ever  since." 
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"  Ever  since  when  ?  *' 

"Ever  since  I  came  to  Crofton.  What  could  be  the  reason 
that  you  were  not  more  kind  to  me  then  ?  " 

"I !  not  kind?"  said  Phil,  in  some  confusion.    "Was  not  I  kind?" 

*'  No.  At  least  I  thought  not.  I  was  so  uncomfortable, — I  did 
not  know  anybody,  or  what  to  do ;  and  I  expected  you  would 
show  me,  and  help  me.  I  always  thought  I  could  not  have  felt 
lonely  with  you  here ;  and  then  when  I  came,  you  got  out  of  my 
way,  as  if  you  were  ashamed  of  me,  and  you  did  not  help  me  at 
all ;  and  you  laughed  at  me." 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  I  did  that." 

"  Yes,  you  did,  indeed." 

"  Well,  you  know,  little  boys  always  have  to  shift  for  themselves 
when  they  go  to  a  great  school — " 

"  But  why,  if  they  have  brothers  there  ?  That  is  the  very  thing 
I  want  to  know.     I  think  it  is  very  cruel." 

"  I  never  meant  to  be  cruel,  of  course.  But — but — the  boys 
were  all  ready  to  laugh  at  me  about  a  little  brother  that  was 
scarcely  any  better  than  a  girl ; — and  consider  how  you  talked  on 
the  coach,  and  what  ridiculous  hair  you  had, — and  what  a  fuss  you 
made  about  your  money  and  your  pocket, — and  how  you  kept 
popping  out  things  about  Miss  Harold,  and  the  girls,  and  Susan." 

"  You  were  ashamed  of  me,  then." 

**  Well,  what  wonder  if  I  was  ?  " 

"  And  you  never  told  me  about  all  these  things.  You  let  me 
learn  them  all  without  any  warning,  or  any  help." 

"  To  be  sure.  That  is  the  way  all  boys  have  to  get  on.  They 
must  make  their  own  way." 

"  If  ever  little  Harry  comes  to  Crofton,"  said  Hugh,  more  to 
himself  than  to  Phil,  "  I  will  not  leave  him  in  the  lurch, — I  will 
never  be  ashamed  of  him.  Pray,"  said  he,  turning  quickly  to 
Phil,  "  arc  you  ashamed  of  me  still  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  protested  Phil.  "  You  can  shift  for  yourself, — you 
can  play,  and  do  everything  like  other  bo3rs,  now.     You — " 

He  stopped  short,  overcome  with  the  sudden  recollection  that 
Hugh  would  never  again  be  able  to  play  like  other  boys, — to  be 
like  them  in  strength,  and  in  shifting  for  himself. 

'•  Ah  !    I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  said  Hugh,  "  I  am  so 
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afraid  you  should  be  ashamed  of  me  again,  when  I  come  into  the 
playground.  The  boys  will  quiz  me ; — and  if  you  are  ashamed  of 
me—" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ! "  earnestly  declared  Phil.  "  There  is  nobody  in 
the  world  that  will  quiz  you ; — or,  if  there  is,  they  had  better  take 
care  of  me,  I  can  tell  them.  But  nobody,  will.  You  don't  know 
how  sorry  the  boys  are.  Here  comes  Dale.  He  will  tell  you  the 
same  thing." 

Dale  was  quite  sure  that  any  boy  would,  from  this  time  for  ever, 
be  sent  to  Coventry  who  should  quiz  Hugh  for  his  lameness. 
There  was  not  a  boy  now  at  Crofton  who  would  not  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  help  him. 

"Why,  Dale,  how  you  have  been  crying ! "  exclaimed  Hugh.  "Is 
anything  wrong  in  school  ?     Can't  you  manage  your  verses  yet  ?  " 

"  111  try  that  to-night,"  said  Dale,  cheerfully.  "  Yes,  TU  manage 
them.  Never  mind  what  made  my  eyes  red ;  only,  if  such  a  thing 
had  happened  to  me,  you  would  have  cried, — I  am  sure  of  that" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Phil. 

"  Now,  Proctor,  you  had  better  go,"  said  Dale.  "  One  at  a 
time  is  enough  to-day ;  and  I  shall  not  stay  long." 

Phil  agreed,  and  actually  shook  hands  with  Hugh  before  he  went. 

"  Phil  is  so  kind  to-day ! "  cried  Hugh,  with  glee ;  "  though  he 
is  disappointed  of  going  to  Uncle  Shaw's  on  my  account.  And  I 
know  he  had  reckoned  on  it  Now,  I  want  to  know  one  thing, — 
where  did  Mr.  Tooke  sleep  last  night  ?  for  this  is  his  bed." 

Dale  believed  he  slept  on  the  sofa.  He  was  sure,  at  least,  that 
he  had  not  taken  off  his  clothes ;  for  he  had  come  to  the  door 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  night,  to  know  how  all  was 
going  on. 

"  Why,  I  never  knew  that ! "  cried  Hugh.  "  I  suppose  I  was 
asleep.  Dale,  what  do  you  think  is  the  reason  that  our  fathers 
and  mothers  and  people  take  care  of  us  as  they  do  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  Agnes  and  I  cannot  make  it  out.  When  we  were  by 
the  sea-side,  mother  took  us  a  great  way  along  the  beach,  to  a 
place  we  did  not  know  at  all;  and  she  bade  us  pick  up  shells,  and 
amuse  ourselves,  while  she  went  to  see  a  poor  woman  that  lived 
just  out  of  sight     We  played  till  we  were  quite  tired ;  and  then 
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we  sat  down ;  and  still  she  did  not  come.  At  last,  we  were  sure 
that  she  had  forgotten  all  about  us ;  and  we  did  not  think  she 
would  remember  us  any  more :  and  we  both  cried.  Oh !  how  we 
did  cry  !  Then  a  woman  came  along,  with  a  basket  at  her  hack 
and  a  great  net  over  her  arm ;  and  she  asked  us  what  was  the 
matter ;  and  when  we  told  her,  she  said  she  thought  it  was  not 
likely  that  mother  would  forget  us.  And  then  she  bade  us  take 
hold  of  her  gown,  one  on  each  side,  and  she  would  try  to  take  us 
to  mother ;  and  the  next  thing  was  mother  came  in  sight  When 
the  woman  told  her  what  we  had  said,  they  both  laughed ;  and 
mother  told  us  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  leave  us  behind. 
I  asked  Agnes  afterwards  why  it  was  impossible ;  and  ^e  did  not 
know ;  and  I  am  sure  she  was  as  glad  as  I  was  to  see  mother 
come  in  sight  If  she  really  never  can  forget  us,  what  makes  her 
remember  us  ?  " 

Dale  shook  his  head.     He  could  not  tell 

"  Because,"  continued  Hugh,  ^  we  can't  do  anjthing  for  any- 
body, and  we  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Mother  sits  up  very 
late,  sometimes  till  near  twelve,  mending  our  things.  There  is 
that  great  basket  of  stockings  she  has  to  mend,  once  a  fortnight ! 
And  papa  works  very  hard  to  get  money ;  and  what  a  quantity  he 
pays  for  our  schooling,  and  our  clothes,  and  everything ! " 

"  Everybody  would  think  it  very  shameful  if  he  did  not,"  sug- 
gested Dale.  "  If  he  let  you  go  ragged  and  ignorant,  it  would  be 
wicked.*' 

"  But  why  ?  "  said  Hugh,  vehemently.  "  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know.  We  are  not  worth  anything.  We  are  nothing  but 
trouble.  Only  think  what  so  many  people  did  yesterday !  My 
mother  came  a  journey ;  and  Uncle  and  Aunt  Shaw  came ;  and 
mother  sat  up  all  night ;  and  Mr.  Tooke  never  went  to  bed, — 
and  all  about  me !    I  declare  I  can't  think  why." 

Dale  felt  as  if  he  knew  why;  but  he  could  not  explain  it  Mrs. 
Proctor  had  heard  much  of  what  they  were  saying.  She  had 
come  in  before  closing  her  letter  to  Mr.  Proctor,  to  ask  whether 
Hugh  wished  to  send  any  particular  message  home.  As  she 
listened,  she  was  too  sorry  to  feel  amused.  She  perceived  that 
she  could  not  have  done  her  whole  duty  to  her  children,  if  there 
could  be  such  a  question  as  this  in  their  hearts — such  a  question 
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discussed  between  them,  unknown  to  her.  She  spoke  now ;  and 
Hugh  started,  for  he  was  not  aware  that  she  was  in  the  room. 

She  asked  both  the  boys  why  they  thought  it  was  that  before 
little  birds  are  fledged,  the  parent  birds  bring  them  food,  as  often 
as  once  in  a  minute,  all  day  long  for  some  weeks.  Perhaps  no 
creatures  can  go  through  harder  work  than  this;  and  why  do  they 
do  it  ?  for  unfledged  birds,  which  are  capable  of  nothing  whatever 
but  clamouring  for  food,  are  as  useless  little  creatures  as  can  be 
imagined.  Why  does  the  cat  take  care  of  her  little  blind  kitten  with 
so  much  watchfulness,  hiding  it  from  all  enemies  till  it  can  take  care 
of  itself?  It  is  because  love  does  not  depend  on  the  value  of  the 
creature  loved — it  is  because  love  grows  up  in  our  hearjs  at  God's 
pleasure,  and  not  by  our  own  choice ;  and  it  is  God's  pleasure 
that  the  weakest  and  the  least  useful  and  profitable  should  be  the 
most  beloved,  till  they  become  able  to  love  and  help  in  their  turn. 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Hugh,  "  that  you  did  not 
know  this, — you  who  love  little  Harry  so  much,  and  take  such 
care  of  him  at  home  ?  I  am  sure  you  never  stopped  to  think 
whether  Harry  could  do  you  any  service  before  helping  him  to 
play." 

"  No ;  but  then—" 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  He  is  such  a  sweet  little  fellow,  it  is  a  treat  to  look  at  him. 
Every  morning  when  I  woke  I  longed  to  be  up,  and  to  get  to  him." 

"  That  is,  you  loved  him.  Well :  your  papa  and  I  love  you  all, 
in  the  same  way.  We  get  up  with  pleasure  to  our  business — your 
father  to  his  shop  and  I  to  my  work-basket — because  it  is  the 
greatest  happiness  in  the  world  to  serve  those  we  love." 

Hugh  said  nothing ;  but  still,  though  pleased,  he  did  not  look 
quite  satisfied. 

"  Susan  and  cook  are  far  more  useful  to  me  than  any  of  you 
children,"  continued  his  mother,  "  and  yet  I  could  not  work  early 
and  late  for  them  with  the  same  pleasure  as  for  you." 

Hugh  laughed ;  and  then  he  asked  whether  Jane  was  not  now 
as  useful  as  Susan. 

"Perhaps  she  is,"  replied  his  mother;  "and  the  more  she 
learns  and  does,  and  the  more  she  becomes  my  friend,  the  more 
I  respect  her :  but  it  is  impossible  to  love  her  more  than  I  did 
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before  she  could  speak  or  walk.  There  is  some  objection  in  your 
mind  still,  my  dear.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  makes  us  of  so  much  consequence, — so  much  more  than  I 
ever  thought  of, — that  the  minds  of  grown  people  sliould  be  busy 
about  us." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  vain  of  in  that,  my  dear,  any  more 
than  for  young  kittens  and  birds  just  hatched.  But  it  is  very  true 
that  all  young  creatures  are  of  great  consequence ;  for  they  are 
the  children  of  God.  When,  besides  this,  we  consider  what 
human  beings  are, — ^that  they  can  never  perish,  but  are  to  live  for 
ever, — and  that  they  are  meant  to  become  more  wise  and  holy 
than  we  can  imagine,  we  see  that  the  feeblest  infant  is,  indeed,  a 
being  of  infinite  consequence.  This  is  surely  a  reason  for  God 
filling  the  hearts  of  parents  with  love,  and  making  them  willing  to 
work  and  suffer  for  their  children,  even  while  the  little  ones  are 
most  unwise  and  unprofitable.  When  you  and  Agnes  fancied  I 
should  forget  you  and  desert  you,  you  must  have  forgotten  that 
you  had  another  Parent  who  rules  the  hearts  of  all  the  fathers 
and  mothers  on  earth." 

Hugh  was  left  alone  to  think  this  over,  when  he  had  given  his 
messages  home,  and  got  Dale's  promise  to  come  again  as  soon  as 
he  could  obtain  leave  to  do  so.  Both  the  boys  were  warned  that 
this  would  not  be  till  to-morrow,  as  Hugh  had  seen  quite  com- 
pany enough  for  one  day.  Indeed,  he  slept  so  much,  that  night 
seemed  to  be  soon  come. 


CHAPTER  X. 


LITTLE  VICTORIES. 


Though  Mr.  Tooke  was  so  busy  from  having  no  usher,  he  found 
time  to  come  and  see  Hugh  pretty  often.  He  had  a  sofa  moved 
into  that  room ;  and  he  carried  Hugh,  without  hurting  him  at  all, 
and  laid  hiip  down  there  comfortably  beside  the  fire.  He  took 
his  tea  there  with  Mrs.  Proctor,  and  he  brought  up  his  newspaper, 
and  read  from  it  anything  which  he  thought  would  amuse  the  boy. 
He  smiled  at  Hugh's  scruple  about  occupying  his  room,  and 
assured  him  that  he  was  quite  as  well  off  in  Mr.  Camaby's  room, 
except  that  it  was  not  so  quiet  as  this,  and,  therefore,  more  fit  for 
a  person  in  health  than  an  invalid.  Mr.  Tooke  not  only  brought 
up  plenty  of  books  from  the  school  library,  but  lent  Hugh  some 
valuable  volumes  of  prints  from  his  own  shelves. 

Hugh  could  not  look  at  these  for  long  together.  His  head 
soon  b^an  to  ache,  and  his  eyes  to  be  dazzled,  for  he  was  a  good 
deal  weakened.  His  mother  observed  also  that  he  became  too 
eager  about  views  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  he  even  grew  im- 
patient in  his  temper  when  talking  about  them. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  she  one  evening  after  tea,  when  she  saw 
him  in  this  state,  and  that  it  rather  perplexed  Mr.  Tooke,  "  if  you 
remember  your  resolution,  I  think  you  will  put  away  that  book." 

"  Oh,  mother  I "  exclaimed  he,  "  you  want  to  take  away  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  have ! " 

"  If  it  is  a  pleasure,  go  on.  I  was  afraid  it  was  becoming  a  pain." 

Mr.  Tooke  did  not  ask  what  this  meant;  but  he  evidently 
wished  to  know.  He  soon  knew,  for  Hugh  found  himself  grow- 
ing more  fidgety  and  more  cross  the  further  he  looked  in  the 
volume  of  Indian  Views,  till  he  threw  himself  back  upon  the  sofa, 
and  stuffed  his  handkerchief  into  his  mouth,  and  stared  at  the  fire, 
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sttu^ling,  as  his  mother  saw,  to  help  crying.     "  I  will  take  away 
the  book,  shall  I,  my  dear?  " 

"Yes,  mother.  Oh,  dear !  I  shall  never  keep  my  vow,  I  know." 
Mrs.  Proctor  told  Mr.  Tooke  that  Hugh  had  made  a  resolution 
which  she  earnestly  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  keep ; — to  bear 
cheerfully  every  disappointment  and  trouble  caused  by  this  acci- 
dent, from  the  greatest  to  the  least, — from  being  obliged  to  give 
up  being  a  traveller  by-and-bye,  to  the  shoemaker's  wondering 
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that  he  wanted  only  one  shoe.  Now,  if  looking  at  pictures  of 
foreign  countries  made  him  less  cheerful,  it  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  resolution  to  give  up  that  pleasure  for  the  present  Hugh 
acknowledged  that  it  did ;  and  Mr.  Tooke,  who  was  pleased  at 
what  he  heard,  carried  away  the  Indian  Views,  and  brought 
instead  a  very  fine  work  on  Trades,  full  of  plates  representing 
people  engaged  in  every  kind  of  trade  and  manufacture.  Hugh 
was  too  tired  to  turn  over  any  more  pages  to-night ;  but  his 
master  said  the  book  might  stay  in  the  room  now,  and  when  Hugh 
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was  removed  it  might  go  with  him,  and  as  he  was  able  to  sit  up 
more,  he  might  like  to  copy  some  of  the  plates. 

"  Removed ! "  exclaimed  Hugh. 

His  mother  smiled,  and  told  him  that  he  was  going  on  so 
well  that  he  might  soon  now  be  removed  to  his  uncle's. 

"Where,"  said  Mr.  Tooke,  **you  will  have  more  quiet  and 
more  liberty  than  you  can  have  here.  Your  brother,  and  any 
other  boys  you  like,  can  run-  over  to  see  you  at  any  time ;  and 
you  will  be  out  of  the  noise  of  the  playground." 

"I  wonder  how  it  is  there  is  so  little  noise  from  the  play- 
groimd  here  ?  "  said  Hugh. 

"  It  is  because  the  boys  have  been  careful  to  make  no  noise 
since  your  accident.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  put  themselves 
under  such  restraint  for  long.** 

"Oh,  no,  no!  I  had  better  go.  But,  mother,  you — you — 
Aunt  Shaw  is  very  kind,  but — " 

"  I  shall  stay  with  you  as  long  as  you  want  me." 

Hugh  was  quite  happy. 

"  But  how  in  the  world  shall  I  get  there  ?  "  he  presently  asked. 
"  It  is  two  whole  miles ;  and  we  can't  lay  my  leg  up  in  the  gig  : 
besides  its  being  so  cold." 

His  mother  told  him  that  his  uncle  had  a  very  nice  plan  for 
his  conveyance.  Mr.  Annanby  approved  of  it,  and  thought  he 
might  be  moved  the  first  sunny  day. 

**  What,  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  the  sun  shines." 

Mr.  Tooke  unbolted  the  shutter,  and  declared  that  it  was  such 
a  bright  starry  evening  that  he  thought  to-morrow  would  be  fine. 

The  morning  was  fine ;  and  during  the  very  finest  part  of  it 
came  Mr.  Shaw.  He  told  Hugh  that  there  was  a  good  fire  blaz- 
ing at  home  in  the  back  room  that  looked  into  the  garden,  which 
was  to  be  Hugh's.  From  the  sofa  by  the  fireside  one  might  see 
the  laurustinus  on  the  grass-plot, — now  covered  with  flowers ;  and 
when  the  day  was  warm  enough  to  let  him  lie  in  the  window,  he 
could  see  the  mill,  and  all  that  was  going  on  round  it. 

Hugh  liked  the  idea  of  all  this ;  but  he  still  looked  anxious. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  his  uncle,  "  what  person  in  all  the  world 
you  would  like  best  for  a  companion." 
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"  In  all  the  world  1 "  exclaimed  Hugh.  "  Suppose  I  say  the 
Great  Mogul ! " 

"  Well ;  tell  us  how  to  catch  him,  and  we  will  try.  Meantime,  you 
can  have  his  picture.   I  believe  we  have  a  pack  of  cards  in  the  house. " 

"But  do  you  mean  really,  uncle, — the  person  1  should  like 
best  in  all  the  world, — out  of  Crofton  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  out  with  it ! " 

"  I  should  like  Agnes  best,"  said  Hugh,  timidly. 

"  We  thought  as  much.  I  am  glad  we  were  right.  Well,  my 
boy,  Agnes  is  there." 

"  Agnes  there !   Only  two  miles  off !   How  long  will  she  stay  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  hurry  about  that  We  shall  see  when  yoti 
are  well  what  to  do  next" 

•*  But  will  she  stay  till  the  holidays  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  longer  than  that,  I  hope." 

"  But  then  she  will  not  go  home  with  me  for  the  holidays  ?  " 

"Never  mind  about  the  holidays  now.  Your  holidays  begin 
to-day.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  well  now,  and  make 
yourself  at  home  at  my  house,  and  be  merry  with  Agnes.  Now 
shall  we  go,  while  the  sun  shines?  Here  is  your  mother  all 
cloaked  up  in  her  warm  things." 

"  Oh,  mother  !  Agnes  is  come,"  cried  Hugh. 

This  was  no  news,  for  it  was  his  mother  who  had  guessed  what 
companion  he  would  like  to  have.  She  now  showed  her  large 
warm  cloak,  in  which  Hugh  was  to  be  wrapped ;  and  his  neck 
was  muffled  up  in  a  comforter. 

"But  how  am  I  to  go?"  asked  Hugh,  trembling  with  this 
little  bustle. 

"Quietly  in  yourbed,"  said  hisuncle.  "Come,  I  will  lift  yofiintoit" 

And  his  uncle  carried  him  downstairs  to  the  front  door,  where 
two  of  Mr.  Shaw's  men  stood  with  a  litter,  which  was  slung  upon 
poles,  and  carried  like  a  sedan-chair.  There  was  a  mattress  upon 
the  litter,  on  which  Hugh  lay  as  comfortably  as  on  a  sofa.  He 
said  it  was  like  being  carried  in  a  palanquin  in  India, — ^if  only 
there  was  hot  sunshine,  and  no  frost  and  snow. 

Mr.  Tooke,  and  Mrs.  Watson,  and  Firth  shook  hands  with 
Hugh,  and  said  they  should  be  glad  to  see  him  back  again;  and 
Mr.  Tooke  added  that  some  of  the  boys  should  visit  him  pretty 
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often  till  the  breaking-up.  Nobody  else  was  allowed  to  come 
quite  near ;  but  the  boys  clustered  at  that  side  of  the  playground, 
to  see  as  much  as  they  could.  Hugh  waved  his  hand,  and  every 
boy  saw  it,  and  in  a  moment  every  hat  and  cap  was  off,  and  the 
boys  gave  three  cheers, — the  loudest  that  had  ever  been  heard  at 
Crofton.  The  most  surprising  thing  was  that  M#.  Tooke  cheered, 
and  Mr.  Shaw  too.  The  men  looked  as  if  they  would  have  liked 
to  set  down  the  litter  and  cheer  too,  but  they  did  not  quite  do 
that     They  only  smiled  as  if  they  were  pleased. 

There  was  one  person  besides  who  did  not  cheer.  Tooke 
stood  apart  from  the  other  boys,  looking  very  sad.  As  the  litter 
went  down  the  by-road  he  began  to  walk  away ;  but  Hugh  begged 
the  men  to  stop,  and  called  to  Tooke.  Tooke  turned,  and  when 
Hugh  beckoned,  he  forgot  all  about  bounds,  leaped  the  paling, 
and  came  nmning.     Hugh  said, 

"  I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you  so  !  but  I  did  not  like  to  ask 
for  you  particularly." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  that." 

"  Come  and  see  me,  do^"  said  Hugh.  "  Come  the  very  first, 
won't  you  ?  " 

**  If  I  may." 

"  Oh,  you  may,  I  know." 

"  Well,  I  will,  thank  you.    Good-bye." 

And  on  went  the  litter,  with  Mrs.  Proctor  and  Mr.  Shaw  walk* 
ing  beside  it.  The  motion  did  not  hurt  Hugh  at  all ;  and  he  was 
so  warmly  wrapped  up,  and  the  day  so  fine,  that  he  was  almost 
sorry  when  the  two  miles  were  over.  And  yet  there  was  Agnes 
out  upon  the  steps ;  and  she  sat  beside  him  on  the  sofa  in  his 
cheerful  room,  and  told  him  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  on  him  and  play  with  him.  She  did  not  tell  him  yet  that 
she  must  learn  directly  to  nurse  him,  and,  with  her  aunt's  help, 
fill  her  mother's  place,  because  her  mother  was  much  wanted  at 
home ;  but  this  was  in  truth  one  chief  reason  for  her  coming. 

Though  there  was  now  really  nothing  the  matter  with  Hugh — 
though  he  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  gained  strength — his  mother 
would  not  leave  him  till  she  saw  him  well  able  to  go  about. 

The  carpenter  soon  came,  with  some  crutches  he  had  borrowed 
for  Hugh  to  try ;  and  when  they  were  sure  of  the  right  length. 
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Hugh  had  a  new  pair.  He  found  it  rather  nervous  work  at  first, 
using  them  ;  and  he  afterwards  laughed  at  the  caution  with  which 
he  began.  First,  he  had  somebody  to  lift  him  from  his  seat,  and 
hold  him  till  he  was  firm  on  his  crutches.  Then  he  carefully 
moved  forwards  one  crutch  at  a  time,  and  then  the  other ;  and  he 
put  so  much  strength  into  it,  that  he  was  quite  tired  when  he  had 
been  once  across  the  room  and  back  again.    Every  stumble  made 
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him  shalce  a]l  over.  He  made  Agnes  try ;  and  he  was  almost 
provoked  to  see  how  lightly  she  could  hop  about ;  but  then,  as  he 
said,  she  could  put  a  second  foot  down  to  save  herself,  whenever 
she  pleased.  Every  day,  however,  walking  became  easier  to  him; 
and  he  even  discovered,  when  accidentally  left  alone,  and  wanting 
something  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  that  he  could  rise, 
and  set  forth  by  himself,  and  be  independent.  And  in  one  of 
these  excursions  it  was  that  he  found  the  truth  of  what  Agnes  had 
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told  him — how  much  easier  it  was  to  move  both  crutches  together. 
When  he  showed  his  mother  this,  she  said  she  thought  he  would 
soon  leam  to  do  with  only  one. 

Hugh  found  himself  subject  to  very  painful  feelings  sometimes 
— such  as  no  one  quite  understood,  and  such  as  he  feared  no  one 
was  able  to  pity  as  they  deserved.  A  surprise  of  this  sort  hap- 
pened to  him  the  evening  before  his  father  was  to  come  to  see 
him,  and  to  fetch  away  his  mother.  It  was  the  dark  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  the  hour  when  Mrs.  Proctor  and  her  children  enjoyed 
every  day  a  quiet  talk,  before  Mr.  Shaw  came  to  carry  Hugh  into 
his  aunf  s  parlour  to  tea.  Nothing  could  be  merrier  than  Hugh 
had  been ;  and  his  mother  and  Agnes  were  chatting,  when  they 
thought  they  heard  a  sob  from  the  sofa.  They  spoke  to  Hugh, 
and  found  that  he  was  indeed  crying  bitterly. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  '*  said  his  mother.  "  Agnes,  have  we 
said  anything  that  could  hurt  him  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  sobbed  Hugh.     "  I  will  tell  you  presently." 

And  presently  he  told  them  that  he  was  so  busy  listening  to 
what  they  said,  that  he  forgot  everything  else,  when  he  felt  as  if 
something  had  got  between  two  of  his  toes ;  unconsciously  he  put 
his  hand  down,  and  his  foot  was  not  there  1  Nothing  could  be 
plainer  than  the  feeling  in  his  toes ;  and  then,  when  he  put  out 
his  hand,  and  found  nothing,  it  was  so  terrible — it  startled  him  so. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  him  to  find  that  his  mother  knew  all  about 
this.  She  came  and  kneeled  beside  his  sofa,  and  told  him  that 
many  persons  who  had  lost  a  limb  considered  this  odd  feeling  the 
most  painful  thing  they  had  to  bear  for  some  time ;  but  that, 
though  the  feeling  would  return  occasionally  through  life,  it  would 
cease  to  be  painful.  When  he  had  become  so  used  to  do  without 
his  foot  as  to  leave  off  wanting  or  wishing  for  it,  he  would  perhaps 
make  a  joke  of  the  feeling,  instead  of  being  disappointed.  At 
least  she  knew  that  some  persons  did  so  who  had  lost  a  limb. 

This  did  not  comfort  Hugh  much,  for  every  prospect  had  sud- 
denly become  darkened.  He  said  he  did  not  know  how  he  should 
bear  his  misfortune ; — he  was  pretty  sure  he  could  not  bear  it.  It 
seemed  so  long  already  since  it  had  happened !  And  when  he 
thought'  of  the  long  long  days,  and  months,  and  years,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  that  he  should  never  run  and  play,  and  never  be 
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like  other  people,  and  never  able  to  do  the  commonest  things 
without  labour  and  trouble,  he  wished  he  was  dead.  He  had 
rather  have  died. 

Agnes  thought  he  must  be  miserable  indeed,  if  he  could  venture 
to  say  this  to  his  mother.  She  glanced  at  her  mother's  face ;  but 
there  was  no  displeasure  there.  Mrs.  Proctor  said  this  feeling  was 
very  natural.  She  had  felt  it  herself,  under  smaller  misfortunes 
than  Hugh's;  but  she  had  found  that,  though  the  prospect  appears 
all  strewn  with  troubles,  they  come  singly,  and  are  not  worth  mind- 
ing after  alL  She  told  Hugh  that,  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  very 
lazy — fond  of  her  bed — fond  of  her  book — and  not  at  all  fond  of 
washing  and  dressing — 

"  Why,  mother,  you ! "  exclaimed  Hugh. 

•*  Yes ;  that  was  the  sort  of  little  girl  I  was.  Well,  I  was  in 
despair,  one  day,  at  the  thought  that  I  should  have  to  wash,  and 
clean  my  teeth,  and  brush  my  hair,  and  put  on  daily  every  article 
of  dress,  every  morning,  as  long  as  I  lived.  There  was  nothing 
I  disliked  so  much ;  and  yet  it  was  the  thing  that  must  be  done 
every  day  of  my  whole  life." 

"  Did  you  tell  anybody  ?  "  asked  Hugh. 

"  No :  I  was  ashamed  to  do  that ;  but  I  remember  I  cried. 
You  see  how  it  turns  out  Grown  people  who  have  got  to  do 
everything  by  habit,  so  easily  as  not  to  think  about  it,  wash  and 
dress  every  morning,  without  ever  being  weary  of  it  We  do  not 
consider  so  much  as  once  a  year  what  we  are  doing  at  dressing- 
time,  though  at  seven  years  old  it  is  a  very  laborious  and  tiresome 
affair  to  get  ready  for  breakfast." 

"  It  is  the  same  about  writing  letters,"  observed  Agnes.  "  The 
first  letter  I  ever  wrote  was  to  Aunt  Shaw ;  and  it  took  so  long, 
and  was  so  tiresome,  that,  when  I  thought  of  all  the  exercises  I 
should  have  to  write  for  Miss  Harold,  and  all  the  letters  that  I 
must  send  to  my  relations  when  I  grew  up,  I  would  have  given 
everything  I  had  in  the  world  not  to  have  learned  to  write.  Oh ! 
how  I  pitied  papa,  when  I  saw  sometimes  the  pile  of  letters  that 
were  lying  to  go  to  the  post ! " 

"  And  how  do  you  like  corresponding  with  Phil  now?  ' 

Agnes  owned,  v^th  blushes,  that  she  still  dreaded  the  task  for 
some  days  before,  and  felt  particularly  gay  when  it  was  done. 
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Her  mother  believed  that,  if  infants  could  think  and  look  forward, 
they  would  be  far  more  terrified  with  the  prospect  of  having  to 
walk  on  their  two  legs  all  their  lives,  than  lame  people  could  be 
at  having  to  learn  the  art  in  part  over  again.  Grown  people  are 
apt  to  doubt  whether  they  can  learn  a  new  language,  though 
children  make  no  difficulty  about  it :  the  reason  of  which  is,  that 
grown  people  see  at  one  view  the  whole  labour,  while  children  do 
not  look  beyond  their  daily  task.  Experience,  however,  always 
brings  relief.  Experience  shows  that  every  effort  comes  at  its 
proper  time,  and  that  there  is  variety  or  rest  in  the  intervals. 
People  who  have  to  wash  and  dress  every  morning  have  other 
things  to  do  in  the  after-part  of  the  day ;  and,  as  the  old  fable 
tells  us,  the  clock  that  has  to  tick,  before  it  is  worn  out,  so  many 
millions  of  times  as  it  perplexes  the  mind  to  think  of,  has  exactly 
the  same  number  of  seconds  to  do  it  in,  so  that  it  never  has  more 
work  on  its  hands  than  it  can  get  through.  So  Hugh  would  find 
that  he  could  move  about  on  each  separate  occasion,  as  he  wanted; 
and  practice  would,  in  time,  enable  him  to  do  it  without  any  more 
thought  than  it  now  cost  him  to  put  all  the  bones  of  his  hands  in 
order,  so  as  to  carry  his  tea  and  bread  and  butter  to  his  mouth. 

"  But  that  is  not  all — nor  half  what  I  mean,"  said  Hugh. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  nor  half  what  you  will  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  bear.  You  will  have  a  great  deal  to  bear,  Hugh.  You 
resolved  to  bear  it  all  patiently,  I  remember :  but  what  is  that  you 
dread  the  most  ?  " 

"  Oh !  all  manner  of  things.  I  can  never  do  things  like  other  people/' 

"  Some  things.  You  can  never  play  cricket,  as  every  Crofton 
boy  would  like  to  do.  You  can  never  dance  at  your  sisters*  Christ- 
mas parties.'* 

•  "  Oh,  mamma ! "  cried  Agnes,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
thought  in  her  mind  that  it  was  cruel  to  talk  so. 

"  Go  on  !  go  on ! "  cried  Hugh,  brightening.  "  You  know  what 
I  feel,  mother ;  and  you  don't  keep  telling  me,  as  Aunt  Shaw  does 
(and  even  Agnes  sometimes),  that  it  won't  signify  much,  and  that 
I  shall  not  care,  and  all  that ;  making  out  that  it  is  no  misfortune 
hardly,  when  I  know  what  it  is,  and  they  don't." 

"  That  is  a  common  way  of  trying  to  give  comfort,  and  it  is 

kindly  meant,"  said  Mrs.  Proctor.     "  But  those  who  have  suffered 
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much  themselves  know  a  better  way.  The  best  way  is  not  to 
deny  any  of  the  trouble  or  the  sorrow,  and  not  to  press  on  the 
sufferer  any  comforts  which  he  cannot  now  see  and  enjoy.  If 
comforts  arise,  he  will  enjoy  them  as  they  come." 

"  Now  then,  go  on,"  said  Hugh.     "  What  else  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  little  checks  and  mortifications  continually — 
when  you  see  boys  leaping  over  this,  and  climbing  that,  and  play- 
ing at  the  other,  while  you  must  stand  out,  and  can  only  look  on. 
And  some  people  will  pity  you  in  a  way  you  don't  like ;  and  some 
may  even  laugh  at  you." 

"  Oh,  mamma  ! "  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  I  have  seen  and  heard  children  in  the  street  do  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Proctor.  "This  is  a  thing  almost  below  notice;  but  I 
mentioned  it  while  we  were  reckoning  up  our  troubles." 

"  Well,  what  else  ?  "  said  Hugh. 

"  Sooner  or  later,  you  vrill  have  to  follow  some  way  of  life,  de- 
termined by  this  accident,  instead  of  one  that  you  would  have 
liked  better.  But  we  need  not  think  of  this  yet : — ^not  till  vou 
liave  become  quite  accustomed  to  your  lameness." 

"  Well,  what  else  ?  " 

"  I  must  ask  you  now.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more ;  and  I 
hope  there  is  not  much  else,  for  indeed  I  think  here  is  quite 
enough  for  a  boy — or  any  one  else — to  bear." 

**  I  will  bear  it,  though, — you  will  see." 

"  You  will  find  great  helps.  These  misfortunes,  of  themselves, 
strengthen  one's  mind.  They  have  some  advantages  too.  You 
will  be  a  better  scholar  for  your  lameness,  I  have  no  doubt  You 
will  read  more  books,  and  have  a  mind  richer  in  thoughts.  You 
will  be  more  beloved ;  not  out  of  mere  pity ;  for  people  in  general 
will  soon  leave  off  pitying  you,  when  once  you  learn  to  be  active 
again  \  but  because  you  have  kept  faith  with  your  schoolfellows, 
and  shown  that  you  can  bear  pain.  Yes,  you  will  be  more  loved 
by  us  all ;  and  you  yourself  will  love  God  more  for  having  given 
you  something  to  bear  for  His  sake." 

"  I  hope  so, — I  think  so,"  said  Hugh.  "  Oh,  mother  I  I  may 
be  very  happy  yet." 

"  Very  happy ;  and,  when  you  have  once  made  up  your  mind 
to  everything,  the  less  you  think  and  speak  about  it  the  happier 
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you  will  be.  It  is  very  right  for  us  now,  when  it  is  all  new,  and 
strange,  and  painful,  to  talk  it  well  over;  to  face  it  completely; 
but  when  your  mind  is  made  up,  and  you  are  a  Crofton  boy  again, 
you  will  not  wish  to  speak  much  of  your  own  concerns,  unless  it 
be  to  me,  or  to  Agnes,  sometimes,  when  your  heart  is  full." 

"  Or  to  Dale  when  you  are  far  off." 

"  Yes, — to  Dale,  or  some  one  friend  at  Crofton.  But  there  is 
only  one  Friend  that  one  is  quite  sure  to  get  strength  from, — the 
same  who  has  given  strength  to  all  the  brave  people  that  ever 
lived,  and  comfort  to  all  sufferers.  When  the  greatest  of  all 
Sufferers  wanted  relief,  what  did  He  do  ?  " 

"  He  went  by  Himself,  and  prayed,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  way,"  observed  Hugh,  as  if  he  knew  by  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Shaw  presently  came,  to  say  that  lea  was  ready. 

"  I  am  too  big  a  baby  to  be  carried  now,"  cried  Hugh,  gaily. 
"  Let  me  try  if  I  cannot  go  alone." 

"  Why, — there  is  the  step  at  the  parlour  door,"  said  Mr,  Shaw, 
doubtfully.     "  At  any  rate,  stop  till  I  bring  a  light." 

But  Hugh  followed  close  upon  his  uncle's  heels,  and  was  over 
the  step  before  his  aunt  supposed  he  was  half-way  across  the  hall. 
After  tea,  his  uncle  and  he  were  so  full  of  play,  that  the  ladies 
could  hardly  hear  one  another  speak  till  Hugh  was  gone  to  bed, 
too  tired  to  Imigh  any  more. 
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After  Mr.  Proctor  had  come  and  was  gone,  ana  Mrs.  Proctor 
was  gone  with  him,  Hugh  began  to  wonder  why  Tooke  had  never 
paid  the  visit  he  had  promised.  Several  boys  had  called  >  some 
to  thank  Hugh  for  balls  that  he  had  quilted ;  some  to  see  how  he 
got  on  :  and  some  to  bring  him  Crofton  news.  Mr.  Tooke  had 
fastened  his  horse  up  at  the  door,  in  passing,  and  stepped  in  for 
a  few  minutes,  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  but  it  was  now  within 
six  days  of  the  holidays,  and  the  one  Hugh  most  wished  to  see 
had  not  appeared.  His  uncle  observed  his  wistful  look  when  the 
door-bell  rang,  and  drew  his  conclusions.  He  said,  on  the 
Wednesday  before  the  breaking-up,  that  he  was  going  to  drive 
past  the  Crofton  school ;  that  it  was  such  a  fine  day  that  he 
thought  Hugh  might  go  with  him,  and  perhaps  they  might  per- 
suade some  one  to  come  home  to  dinner  with  them. 

Hugh  had  never  enjoyed  the  open  air  more  than  during  this 
drive.  He  had  yet  much  to  learn  about  the  country,  and  it  was 
all  as  beautiful  as  it  was  new.  His  uncle  pointed  out  to  him  the 
fieldfares  wheeling  in  flocks  over  the  fallows ;  and  the  rabbits  in 
the  warren,  scampering  away  with  their  little  white  tails  turned  up ; 
and  the  robin  hopping  in  the  frosty  pathway ;  and  the  wild  ducks 
splashing  among  the  reeds  in  the  marshes.  They  saw  the  cottagers' 
children  trying  to  collect  snow  enough  from  the  small  remains  of 
the  drifts  to  make  snow-balls,  and  obliged  to  throw  away  the  dirty 
snow  that  would  melt,  and  would  not  bind.  As  they  left  the 
road,  and  turned  through  a  copse,  because  Mr.  Shaw  had  business 
with  Mr.  Sullivan's  gamekeeper,  a  pheasant  flew  out,  whirring 
from  some  ferns  and  brambles,  and  showed  its  long  tail-feathers 

before  it  disappeared  over  the  hedge.     All  these  sights  were  new 
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to  Hugh :  and  all,  after  pain  and  confinement,  looked  beautiM 
and  gaj'. 

Mi.  Shaw  could  not  stop  for  Hugh  to  get  out  at  Crofton ;  so, 
when  his  arrival  was  seen,  the  boys  were  allowed  to  go  out  of 
bounds,  as  far  as  the  gig,  to  speak  to  their  schoolfellow.  Mr. 
Shaw  asked  Tooke  ti^mount,  and  go  home  with  them  for  the  day , 
andTooke  was  so  pleased, — so  agreeably  surprised  to  see  Hugh  look 
quite  well  and  meny,  that  he  willingly  ran  off  to  ask  leave,  and  to 
wash  his  face,  and  change  his  jacket.  When  he  had  jumped  in, 
and  Hugh  had  bidden  the  rest  good-bye,  a  sudden  shyness  came 
over  his  poor  conscious  visitor ;  and  it  was  not  lessened  by  Mr. 
Shaw  telling  Tooke  that  he  did  not  do  credit  to  Crofton  air, — so 
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puny  as  he  seemed ;  and  that  he  looked  at  that  moment  more  like 
one  that  had  had  a  bad  accident  than  Hugh  did.  When  Mr. 
Shaw  perceived  how  the  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears  in  an  instant, 
he  probably  thought  within  himself  that  Tooke  was  sadly  weak- 
spirited,  and  altogether  more  delicate  than  he  had  been  aware  of. 

Hugh  was  full  of  questions  about  Crofton  matters,  however ; 
and  long  before  they  reached  Mr.  Shaw's  they  were  chattering  ai 
busily  as  possible.  But  then  it  was  all  spoiled  to  Tooke  again  by 
seeing  Hugh  lifted  out,  and  his  crutches  brought  to  him,  and 
Agnes  ready  to  take  his  hat  and  cloak,  instead  of  his  being  able 
to  run  about,  doing  everything  for  himself. 

The  sofa  had  been  left  in  Hugh's  room,  and  there  was  a  fire 
there  every  afternoon  for  him  and  Agnes,  that  their  aunt  might 
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have  the  parlour  to  herself  till  tea-time.  The  three  young  people 
Vent,  therefore,  to  this  room  after  dinner.  Agnes  felt  a  little  un- 
comfortable, as  she  always  did  when  any  Crofton  boys  came. 
They  had  so  much  to  say  to  each  other  of  things  that  she  did  not 
understand,  and  so  very  little  to  say  to  her,  that  she  continually 
felt  as  if  she  was  in  the  way.  When  she  proposed,  as  usual,  that 
Hugh  should  go  through  his  exercises  in  walking  and  running  (for 
she  was  indefatigable  in  helping  him  to  learn  to  walk  well,  and 
superintended  his  practice  every  afternoon),  he  refused  hastily  and 
rather  rudely.  Of  course  she  could  not  know  that  he  had  a  reason 
for  wishing  not  to  show  off  his  lameness  before  Tooke,  and  she 
thought  him  unkind.  He  might,  indeed,  have  remembered  to 
ask  her  before  to  say  nothing  this  afternoon  about  his  exercises. 
She  took  out  her  work,  and  sat  down  at  some  distance  from  the 
boys ;  but  they  did  not  get  on.  It  was  very  awkward.  At  last 
the  boys'  eyes  met,  and  they  saw  that  they  should  like  to  talk 
freely  if  they  could. 

"  Agnes,"  said  Hugh,  "  cannot  you  go  somewhere,  and  leave  us 
alone?" 

"  I  hardly  know  where  I  can  go,"  replied  Agnes.  "  I  must  not 
disturb  aunt ;  and  there  is  no  fire  anywhere  else." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  aunt  won't  mind,  for  this  one  afternoon.  You 
can  be  as  still  as  a  mouse ;  and  she  can  doze  away  as  if  nobody 
was  there." 

"  I  can  be  as  still  as  a  mouse  here,"  observed  Agnes.  "  I  can 
take  my  work  to  that  farthest  window ;  and  if  you  whisper,  I  shall 
not  hear  a  word  you  say.  Or  if  I  do  hear  a  word,  I  will  tell  you 
directly.  And  you  will  let  me  come,  now  and  then,  and  warm 
myself,  if  I  find  I  cannot  hold  my  needle  any  longer." 

"  No,  no ;  that  won't  do.  We  can't  talk  so.  Do  just  go,  and 
see  whether  aunt  cannot  let  you  be  there  for  this  one  afternoon." 

Agnes  did  not  like  to  refuse  anything  to  Hugh ;  but  she  hesi- 
tated to  take  such  a  bold  step  as  this.  In  his  eagerness,  Hugh 
requested  the  same  favour  of  Tooke ;  but  Tooke,  more  anxious 
than  even  Agnes  to  oblige,  had  not  courage  for  such  an  errand. 
Hugh  snatched  his  crutches,  and  declared  he  would  go  himself. 
But  now  Agnes  gave  way.  She  gathered  up  her  work,  and  left  the 
room.     Hugh  little  imagined  where  she  went,  this  cold,  darken- 
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ing  December  afternoon.  She  went  to  her  own  room,  put  on  her 
cloak,  and  walked  up  and  down  till  tea  was  ready,  without  fire  or 
candle,  and  not  very  happy  in  her  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  basked  before  a  glowing  fire.  Tooke  be- 
gan directly  to  open  his  full  heart 

"  Was  that  true  that  your  sister  said  at  dinner,  about  your 
always  longing  so  to  come  to  Crofton  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  sorry  you  must  be  that  you  came !  How  you  must 
wish  you  had  never  seen  me ! " 

"  I  knew  there  would  be  things  to  bear  whenever  I  came,  and 
particularly  while  I  was  the  youngest.  Your  father  told  me  that ; 
and  one  of  the  things  that  made  mQ  want  to  come  more  than  ever 
was  his  telling  me  now  you  bore  things  when  you  were  the  young- 
est— being  set  on  the  top  of  that  wall,  and  so  on." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  never  meant  to  hurt  you  when  I  pulled 
your  foot — I  suppose  you  are  quite  sure  that  it  was  I  that  gave  the 
first  pull  ?    Are  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  am  sure  of  that ;  and  so  are  you  :  but  I  know 
very  well  that  you  meant  no  harm  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  would 
not  tell.  After  what  you  did  about  the  sponge,  I  could  not  think 
you  meant  any  harm  to  me." 

Tooke  could  not  remember  anything  about  a  sponge ;  and  when 
he  was  told,  he  thought  nothing  of  it.     He  went  on  : 

"  Do  you  think  you  shall  never  tell  anybody,  as  long  as  you 
live,  who  pulled  you  first  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Hugh,  "  unless  I  tell  it  in  my  sleep ;  and  that  is 
not  likely,  for  I  never  think  about  it  in  the  daytime — or  scarcely 
ever ;  and  when  I  can  run  about  again,  I  dare  say  I  shall  never 
think  of  it  at  all." 

"  But  will  you  ever  run  about  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  finely  !  you  will  see.  I  shall  begin  first  with  a  little 
stick-leg,  very  light  Mother  is  going  to  send  some  for  me  to  try. 
When  I  am  a  man,  I  shall  have  one  that  will  look  like  a  real  foot; 
but  that  >vill  not  be  so  light  as  the  one  you  will  see  me  with  after 
the  holidays.  But  you  do  not  half  know  what  I  can  do  now,  with 
my  crutches.     Here,  I  will  show  you." 

As  he  flourished  about,  and  played  antics,  Agnes  heard  the  pit- 
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pat  of  his  crutches,  and  she  thought  she  might  as  well  have  been 
there,  if  they  had  told  all  their  secrets,  and  had  got  to  play.  But 
the  noise  did  not  last  long,  for  Hugh's  performances  did  not  make 
Tooke  very  merry ;  and^the  boys  sat  down  quietly  again. 

" Now,  1*11  tell  you  what,'  said  Tooke.  "I  am  a  bigger  and 
stronger  boy  than  you,  without  considering  this  accident.  Ill 
take  care  of  you  all  the  time  you  are  at  Crofton ;  and  always  after- 
wards if  I  can.  Mind  you  that.  If  anybody  teases  you,  you  call 
me, — that's  all.     Say  you  will." 

"  Why,"  said  Hugh,  "  I  had  rather  take  care  of  myself.  I  had 
rather  make  no  difference  between  you  and  everybody  else." 

"  There,  now  !    You  don't  forgive  me,  after  all." 

"  I  do, — upon  my  word,  I  do.  But  why  should  I  make  any  differ- 
ence between  you  and  the  rest,  when  you  did  not  mean  me  any 
harm — any  more  than  they?  Besides,  it  might  make  people  suspect." 

"  Well,  let  them.  Sometimes  I  wish,"  continued  Tooke,  twist- 
ing himself  about  in  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind,  "  sometimes  I  wish 
that  everybody  knew  now.  They  say  murderers  cannot  keep  their 
secret.     They  are  sure  to  tell,  when  they  cannot  bear  it  any  longer." 

"  That  is  because  of  their  consciences,"  said  Hugh.  "  But  you 
are  not  guilty  of  anything,  you  know.  I  am  sure  I  can  keep  a 
secret  easily  enough  when  I  am  not  to  blame  in  it." 

"Yes  !  you  have  shown  that !     But — " 

"  Come  !  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  that. — Only  just  this. 
Has  anybody  accused  you  ?  Because  I  must  know — I  must  be 
on  my  guard." 

"  Nobody  has  said  a  word,  because  my  father  put  us  all  upon 
honour  never  to  mention  it ;  but  I  always  feel  as  if  all  their  eyes 
were  upon  me  all  day,  and  sometimes  in  the  night." 

"  Nonsense  !  I  don't  believe  anybody  has  pitched  on  you  par- 
ticularly. And  when  school  opens  again  all  their  eyes  will  be  on 
me  to  see  how  I  manage.  But  I  don't  mean  to  mind  that.  Any- 
body may  stare  that  likes." 

Hugh  sighed,  however,  after  saying  this  ;  and  Tooke  was  silent. 
At  length  he  declared, — 

"  Whatever  you  say  against  it,  I  shall  always  take  your  part ; 
and  you  have  only  to  ask  me,  and  I  will  always  run  anywhere,  and 
do  anything  for  you.     Mind  you  that." 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  Hugh.  "  Now  tell  me  about  the  new 
usher ;  for  I  daresay  you  know  more  than  the  other  boys  do. 
Holt  and  I  shall  be  under  him  altogether,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes ;  and  you  will  be  well  off,  by  what  I  hear.  He  is  as  httle 
like  Mr.  Carnaby  as  need  be." 

All  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  taken  up  with  stories  of  Mr. 
Camaby  and  other  ushers,  so  that  the  boys  were  surprised  when 
the  maid  came  to  tell  them  that  tea  was  ready. 

Agnes  was  nuking  tea.  Hugh  was  so  eager  to  repeat  to  his 
uncle  some  of  the  good  stories  that  he  had  just  heard,  that  he  did 
not  observe,  as  his  aunt  did,  how  red  his  sister's  fingers  were,  and 
how  she  shivered  stilL 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Shaw,  "  you -have  let  these  boys  keep 
you  away  from  the  fire." 

"  Yes,  aunt.     Never  mind  !     I  shall  be  warm  enough  presently." 

"  But  you  should  not  allow  it,  Agnes.  How  are  they  ever  to 
learn  manners  if  they  are  not  made  to  give  way  to  young  ladles 
while  they  are  young  ?  Boys  are  sure  to  be  rude  enough,  at  any 
.  rate.     Their  sisters  should  know  better  than  to  spoil  them," 

While  poor  Agnes'  hardships  were  ending  with  a  lecture,  Hugh 
was  chattering  away,  not  at  all  aware  that  he  had  treated  his  sister 
much  as  Phil  had  treated  him  on  his  going  to  Crofton,  If  any 
one  had  told  him  that  he  was  tyrannical,  he  would  have  been  as 
much  surprised  as  he  had  been  at  Phil's  tyranny  over  him.  He 
did  not  know  indeed  that  his  sister  had  been  in  the  cold  and  in 
the  dark ;  but  he  might  have  felt  that  he  had  used  her  with  a 
roughness  which-is  more  painful  to  a  loving  heart  than  cold  and 
darkness  are  to  the  body. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HOLT  AND  HIS  DIGNITY. 

There  was  no  reason  now  why  Hugh  should  not  go  to  church. 
He  and  his  crutches  went  between  his  uncle  and  aunt  in  the  gig 
one  way,  and  between  his  uncle  and  Agnes  home  again  ;  and  he 
could  walk  up  the  aisle  quite  well.  He  had  been  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  attending  church  again,  and  had  never  thought  of  the  pain 
of  being  stared  at  for  his  lameness.  This  pain  came  upon  him  as 
he  entered  the  church ;  and  as  he  went  up  towards  his  uncle's 
pew,  and  saw  the  crowd  of  Crofton  boys  all  looking  at  him,  and 
some  of  the  poor  people  turning  their  heads  as  he  passed,  to  ob- 
serve how  he  got  on,  he  felt  covered  with  confusion,  and  wished 
that  he  had  waited  one  more  Sunday,  when  the  Crofton  boys 
would  have  been  all  gone,  and  there  would  have  been  fewer  eyes 
to  mark  his  infirmity.  But  better  thoughts  soon  arose,  and  made 
him  ashamed  of  his  false  shame ;  and  before  the  service  was  over 
he  felt  how  trifling  is  any  misfortune  while  we  are  friends  with  God, 
in  comparison  with  the  least  wrong-doing  which  sets  us  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Him.  He  could  not  but  feel  after  church  that  he  had 
rather,  a  thousand  times,  be  as  he  was  than  be  poor  Lamb,  who 
slunk  away  from  him,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  other  boys, — 
his  mind  sore  and  troubled,  no  doubt,  about  his  debt,  and  his 
cheating  transaction,  so  long  ago.  Hugh  asked  some  of  the  boys 
to  bring  up  Lamb,  to  shake  hands  before  parting  for  the  holidays  ; 
but  he  would  not  come,  and  wriggled  himself  out  of  sight  Then 
Hugh  recollected  that  he  could  forgive  Lamb  as  well  without 
Lamb's  knowing  it ;  and  he  let  him  alone. 

Then  there  was  Holt.  He  and  Holt  had  parted  on  uneasy 
terms ;  and  Holt  now  looked  shy  and  uncomfortable.  Hugh 
beckoned  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  really  to  remain 
at  Crofton  all  the  holidays. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Holt  "  I  am  the  only  one  not  going  home,  unless 
you  are  to  stay  hereabouts.  Even  Tooke  is  to  be  at  his  uncle^s 
in  London.    When  do  you  go  home  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  yet ; — not  at  the  beginning  of  the  holidays,"  said 
Hugh,  hesitating,  and  looking  up  at  his  uncle.  For,  in  truth,  he 
did  not  know  exactly  what  was  planned  for  him,  and  had  been 
afraid  to  ask.  ' 

His  uncle  said,  very  kindly,  that  he  was  not  going  to  part  with 
Hugh  till  school  opened  again.  He  would  recover  his  full  strength 
better  in  the  country  ;  and  his  aunt  had  promised  his  parents  that 
he  should  be  a  stout  boy  again  by  the  time  he  was  wanted  at  Crofton. 

This  was  what  Hugh  had  dreaded  to  hear;  and  when  he 
thought  that  he  should  not  see  his  parents,  nor  little  Harry  for  so 
many  months,  his  heart  sank.  But  he  was  still  in  the  church  ; 
and  perhaps  the  place  helped  him  to  remember  his  mother's  ex- 
pectation that  he  should  not  fail,  and  his  own  resolution  to  bear 
cheerfully  whatever  troubles  his  misfortune  brought  upon  him, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  So  when  he  heard  his  uncle  saying 
to  Holt  that  he  should  ask  Mr.  Tooke  to  let  him  come  and  spend 
two  or  three  weeks  at  his  house,  he  said  so  heartily  that  he  hoped 
Holt  would  come,  that  Holt  felt  that  whatever  discontent  had 
been  between  them  was  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

Phil  went  home,  of  course;  and  when  Holt  arrived  at  Mr. 
Shaw's,  Agnes  also  returned  to  London,  that  she  might  see  some- 
thing of  PhiL  Then  the  two  boys  were  glad  to  be  together, 
though  Hugh  would  rather  have  had  his  dear  friend  Dale  for  a 
companion ;  and  Holt  knew  that  this  was  the  case.  Yet  Hugh 
$aw,  and  was  glad  to  see,  that  Holt  was  improved.  He  had 
plucked  up  some  spirit,  and  was  more  like  other  lads,  though  still, 
by  his  own  account,  too  much  like  a  timid,  helpless  foreigner 
among  the  rough  Crofton  boys. 

All  the  boys  had  some  lessons  to  prepare  in  the  holidays. 
Every  one  who  had  ever  written  a  theme  had  a  theme  to  write  now. 
Every  boy  who  could  construe  had  a  good  piece  of  Latin  to  pre- 
pare ;  and  all  had  either  Latin  or  English  verses  to  learn  by  heart. 
Mrs.  Shaw  made  a  point  of  her  young  visitors  sitting  down  every 
morning  after  breakfast  to  their  business ;  and  Hugh  was  anxious 
to  spare  no  pains  this  time  about  his  theme,  that,  if  he  was  to  be 
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praised,  he  might  deserve  it.  He  saw  that  Holt  could  not  fix  his 
attention  well,  either  upon  work  or  play  ^  and  one  morning,  when 
Hugh  was  pondering  how,  without  knowing  anything  of  history,  he 
should  find  a  modern  example  to  match  well  with  his  ancient  one 
(which  he  had  picked  up  by  chance).  Holt  burst  upon  his  medita- 
tion with, 

"  I  havfe  a  good  mind  to  tell  you  what  has  been  upon  my  mind 
this  ever  so  long." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Hugh     "  I  must  find  my  example  first." 

No  example  could  he  find,  to  his  satisfaction,  this  day.  He 
gave  it  up  till  to-morrow,  and  then  asked  Holt  what  was  on  his 
mind.  But  Holt  now  drew  back,  and  did  not  think  he  could  telL 
This  made  Hugh  press ;  and  Hugh's  pressing  looked  like  sym- 
pathy, and  gave  Holt  courage  :  so  that  the  thing  came  out  at  last. 
Holt  was  very  miserable,  for  he  was  deep  in  debt,  and  the  boys 
never  let  him  alone  about  ft ;  and  he  did  not  see  how  he  should 
ever  pay,  as  nobody  was  likely  to  give  him  any  money. 

"  Remember,  it  is  only  sixpence  that  you  owe  me — not  a  shil- 
ling," said  Hugh. 

Holt  sighed.  Perhaps  he  had  hoped  that  Hugh  would  excuse 
him  altogether.  He  explained  that  this  sixpence  was  not  all,  nor 
the  chief  part  He  told  that,  when  the  whole  school  was  on  the 
heath  one  Saturday,  they  had  seen  a  balloon  rising  at  a  distance, 
and  some  boys  began  betting  about  what  direction  it  would  move 
in  when  it  ceased  to  rise  perpendicularly.  The  betting  spread  till 
the  boys  told  him  he  must  bet,  or  he  would  be  the  only  one  left 
out,  and  would  look  like  a  shabby  fellow. 

"  And  you  did  ?  "  exclaimed  Hugh.     "  How  silly ! " 

"  You  would  have  done  it,  if  you  had  been  there." 

«  No,  I  should  not." 

"  Yes,  you  would.  Or,  if  you  had  not,  it  would  have  been  be- 
cause of — I  know  what." 

"  Because  of  what,  pray  ?  " 

"  Because  of  something  the  boys  say  about  you.  They  say  you 
are  very  fond  of  money." 

"  I !  fond  of  money !    I  declare  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Well,  you  know  you  made  a  great  fuss  about  that  half-crown." 

"  As  if  it  was  about  the  money  I  "  cried  Hugh.     "  I  should  not 
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have  cared  a  bit  if  my  uncle  had  asked  me  for  it  back  again  the 
next  day.  It  was  the  bemg  cheated.  That  was  the  thing.  What 
a  shame — ^^ 

"  By-the-bye,  did  your  uncle  ever  ask  what  you  did  with  that 
half-crown  ? '' 

"No  \  but  he  will  next  week,  at  the  January  fair.  He  will  be  sure 
to  ask  then.     What  a  shame  of  the  boys  to  say  so,  when  I  forgave — " 

He  remembered,  just  in  time,  that  he  had  better  not  boast,  or 
speak  aloud,  of  having  forgiven  Lamb  his  debt  in  secret.  He 
resolved  that  he  would  not  say  another  word,  but  let  the  boys  see 
that  he  did  not  care  for  money  for  its  own  sake. ,  They  were  all 
wrong,  but  he  would  be  above  noticing  it ;  and,  besides,  he  really 
had  been  very  anxious  about  his  half-crown,  and  they  had  only 
mistaken  the  reason. 

"  How  much  did  you  bet  on  the  balloon?"  he  inquired  of  Holt. 

"  A  shilling;  and  I  lost" 

"  Then  you  owe  eighteenpenca"  • 

"  But  that  is  not  all.  I  borrowed  a  shilling  of  Meredith  to  pay 
school  fines — " 

"  What  for  ? '' 

"Chiefly  for  leaving  my  books  about.  Meredith  says  I  promised 
to  pay  him  before  the  holidays,  but  I  am  sure  I  never  did.  He 
twitted  me  about  it  so  that  I  declare  I  would  have  fought  him,  if 
I  could  have  paid  him  first" 

"  That's  right/'  exclaimed  Hugh.  "  Why,  Holt,  what  a  differ- 
ent fellow  you  are  I    You  never  used  to  talk  of  fighting." 

^  But  this  fellow  Meredith  plagued  me  so !  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that  shilling,  I  would  have  knocked  him  down.  Well,  here  is 
half  a  crown  altogether;  and  how  am  I  ever  to  get  half  a  crown?" 

"  Cannot  you  ask  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  No ;  you  know  I  can't.  You  know  he  complains  about  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  bills  for  me  before  my  father  can  send  the  money 
from  India," 

"  I  suppose  it  would  take  too  long  to  ask  your  father.  Yes ; 
of  course  it  would.  There  would  be  another  holidays  before  you 
could  have  an  answer ;  and  almost  another  still.  I  wonder  what 
Uncle  Shaw  would  say.  He  is  very  kind  always,  but  it  might  set 
him  asking—" 
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"  And  what  should  I  do,  staying  here,  if  he  should  be  angry 
and  refuse  ?    What  should  I  do  every  day  at  dinner  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  I  would  do,"  said  Hugh,  decidedly.  "I  would 
tell  Mr.  Tooke  all  about  it,  and  ask  him  for  half  a  crown.*' 

"  Mr.  Tooke !    Oh  !  I  dare  not." 

"  I  dare, — in  holiday-time.  He  is  your  master, — next  to  being 
your  father,  while  your  father  is  so  far  away.  You  had  better  ask 
Mr.  Tooke,  to  be  sure." 

**  What,  go  to  Crofton,  and  speak  to  him  ?  I  really  want  not 
to  be  a  coward, — but  I  never  could  go  and  tell  him." 

"  Write  him  a  letter,  then.  Yes,  that  is  the  way.  Write  a 
letter,  and  I  will  get  one  of  my  uncle's  men  to  carry  it,  and  wait  for 
an  answer ;  and  then  you  will  not  be  long  in  suspense,  at  any  rate.** 

"  I  wish  I  dare ! " 

Holt  was  not  long  in  passing  from  wishing  to  daring.  He 
wrote  a  letter,  which  Hugh  thought  would  do,  though  he  rather 
wished  Holt  had  not  mentioned  him  as  instigating  the  act  This 
was  the  letter : 

"The  Mill,  January  6ih, 
*'Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  unhappy;  and  Proctor  thinks  I  had 
better  tell  you  what  is  upon  my  mind.  I  owe  some  money,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  ever  pay  it,  unless  you  will  help  me.  You 
know  I  have  owed  Proctor  sixpence  for  ginger-beer,  this  long 
time  ;  and  as  Lamb  has  never  paid  him  his  share.  Proctor  cannot 
excuse  me  this  debt.  Then  I  owe  a  boy  a  shilling,  lent  me  for 
school  fines ;  and  he  never  lets  me  alone  about  it.  Then  I  was 
led  into  betting  a  shilling  on  a  balloon,  and  I  lost ;  and  so  I  owe 
half  a  crown.  If  you  would  lend  me  that  sum,  sir,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  for  ever,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it, — ^Yours 
respectfully,  Thomas  Holt." 

Mr.  Shaw's  man  George  carried  the  letter;  but  he  brought 
back  neither  letter  nor  money ;  only  a  message  that  Mr.  Tooke 
would  call ;  which  put  Hok  into  a  great  fright,  and  made  Hugh 
rather  uneasy. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  this,  however.  Mr.  Tooke  came 
alone  into  the  room  where  the  boys  were  sitting;  and  neither  Mr. 
nor  Mrs.  Shaw  appeared  during  the  whole  time  of  his  visit ;  a 
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thing  which  was  rather  odd,  but  which  the  boys  were  very  glad  of. 
When  Mr.  Tooke  had  told  them  a  little  of  some  new  boys  ex- 
pected after  the  holidays,  he  said, 

"  Well,  now.  Holt,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  about  your  affairs.'* 

Holt  looked  uneasy,  for  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Tooke  was  not 
going  to  lend  him  the  money, — or  give  it,  which  was  what  he  had 
hoped,  while  using  the  word  "  lend." 

"I  am  glad  you  asked  me,"  continued  Mr.  Tooke;  "for  people, 
whether  they  be  men  or  boys,  can  usually  retrieve  their  affairs 
when  they  have  resolution  to  face  their  difficulties.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  say  anything  about  how  you  got  into  debt.  We  must 
consider  how  you  are  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  That  is  very  kind  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Holt. 

"  As  to  my  lending  you  half  a  crown,"  continued  Mr.  Tooke, 
'*  that  would  not  be  helping  you  out  of  debt ;  for  if  you  had  had 
any  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  half  a  crown,  you  would  not 
have  needed  to  apply  to  me  at  all." 

Holt  sighed.    Mr.  Tooke  went  on, 

"  I  cannot  give  you  the  money.  I  have  less  to  give  away  than 
I  should  like  to  have,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  people  round  us. 
I  cannot  pay  for  a  bet  and  school-fines  while  the  children  of  our 
neighbours  want  clothes  and  fire." 

"  No,  sir,  certainly,"  said  both  the  boys. 

"What  do  people  do,  all  the  world  over,  when  they  want 
money?"  asked  Mr.  Tooke.  Holt  looked  puzzled.  Hugh  smiled. 
Holt  was  hesitating  whether  to  guess  that  they  put  into  the  lottery, 
or  dig  for  treasure,  or  borrow  from  their  friends,  or  what  Having 
always  till  lately  lived  in  India,  where  Europeans  are  rather  lazy, 
and  life  altogether  very  languid,  he  did  not  see,. as  Hugh  did, 
what  Mr.  Tooke  could  mean. 

"When  men  come  begging  to  our  doors,"  said  Mr.  Tooke, 
"  what  is  the  first  question  we  ask  them  ?" 

Holt  still  looked  puzzled,  and  Hugh  laughed,  saying, 

"  Why,  Holt,  you  must  know  very  well.  We  ask  them  whether 
they  cannot  get  work." 

"  Work  ! "  cried  Holt. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tooke.  "  The  fathers  and  uncles  of  both  of 
you  work  for  what  money  they  have ;  and  so  do  I ;  and  so  does 
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every  man  among  our  neighbours  who  is  satisfied  with  his  condi- 
tion. As  far  as  I  see,  you  must  get  the  money  you  want  in  the 
same  way." 

"  Work  !  "  exclaimed  Holt  again. 

"  How  is  he  to  get  work  ?  "  asked  Hugh. 

"That  is  where  I  hope  to  assist  him,"  replied  Mr.  Tooke. 
**  Are  you  willing  to  earn  your  half-crown,  Holt  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how,  sir." 

"  Widow  Murray  thinks  she  should  have  a  better  chance  tor  a 
new  lodger  if  her  little  parlour  was  fresh  papered ;  but  she  is  too 
rheumatic  to  do  it  herself,  and  cannot  afford  to  engage  a  work- 
man. If  you  like  to  try,  under  her  directions,  I  will  pay  you  as 
your  work  deserves." 

"  But,  sir,  I  never  papered  a  room  in  my  life." 

"  No  more  had  the  best  paperhanger  in  London  when  he  first 
tried.  But  if  you  do  not  like  that  work,  what  do  you  tliink  of 
doing  some  writihg  for  me  ?  Our  tables  of  rules  are  dirty.  If 
you  will  make  good  copies  of  our  rules  for  all  the  rooms  in  which 
they  hang,  in  the  course  of  the  holidays,  I  will  pay  you  half  a 
crown.  But  the  copies  must  be  quite  correct,  and  the  writing 
good.  I  can  offer  you  one  other  choice.  Our  school  library 
wants  looking  to.  If  you  will  put  fresh  paper  covers  to  all  the 
books  that  want  covering,  wTite  the  titles  on  the  backs,  compare 
the  whole  with  the  catalogue,  and  arrange  them  properly  on' the 
shelves,  I  will  pay  you  half  a  crown." 

Holt's  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  being  out  of  debt  was 
swallowed  up  in'  the  anxiety  of  undertaking  anything  so  new  to 
him  as  work  out  of  school.     Hugh  hurried  him  on  to  a  decision. 

"  Do  choose  the  papering,"  urged  Hugh.  "  I  can  help  you  in 
that,  I  do  believe.  I  can  walk  that  little  way,  to  widow  Murray's ; 
and  I  can  paste  the  paper.  Widow  Murray  will  show  you  how  to 
do  it ;  and  it  is  very  easy,  if  you  once  learn  to  join  the  pattern. 
I  found  that,  when  I  helped  to  paper  the  nursery  closet  at  home." 

"  It  is  an  easy  pattern  to  join,"  said  Mr.  Tooke. 

"There,  now!  And  that  is  the  chief  thing.  If  you  do  the 
library  books,  I  cannot  help  you,  you  know.  And  remember, 
you  will  have  two  miles  to  walk  each  way ;  four  miles  a  day  in 
addition  to  the  work." 
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"  He  can  sleep  at  Crofton  if  he  likes,"  said  Mr.  Tooke. 
"  That  would  be  a  queer  way  of  staying  at  Uncle  Shaw's,"  ob- 
served Hugh. 

"  Then  there  is  copying  the  rules,"  said  Holt.     "  I  might  do 
'  .that  here ;  and  you  might  help  me,  if  you  liked." 


THE  QUESTION  SETTLED. 

"  Dull  work  ! "  exclaimed  Hugh.  "  Think  of  copying  the  same 
rules  three  or  four  times  over !  And  then,  if  you  make  mistakes, 
or  if  you  do  not  write  clearly,  where  is  your  half-crown  ?  I  don't 
mean  that  I  would  not  help  you,  but  it  would  be  the  dullest 
work  of  all." 

Mr.  Tooke  sat  patiently  waiting  till  Holt  had  made  up  his  mind. 
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He  perceived  something  that  never  entered  Hugh's  mind :  that 
Holt's  pride  was  hurt  at  the  notion  of  doing  workman's  work. 
He  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  these  few  words,  and  pushed  them 
across  the  table  to  Holt,  with  a  smile — 

*<  No  debtor's  hands  are  clean,  however  white  they  be  : 
Who  digs  and  pays  his  way — the  true  gentleman  is  he."^ 

Holt  coloured  as  he  read,  and  immediately  said  that  he  chose  the 
papering  job.  Mr.  Tooke  fose,  tossed  the  slip  of  paper  into  the  fire, 
buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  said  that  he  should  let  widow  Murray 
know  that  a  workman  would  wait  upon  her  the  next  morning,  and 
that  she  must  have  her  paste  and  brushes  and  scissors  ready. 

"  And  a  pair  of  steps,"  said  Hugh,  with  a  sigh. 

"Steps,  of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Tooke.  "  You  will  think  it  a 
pretty  paper,  I  am  sure." 

"  But,  sir,  she  must  quite  understand  that  she  is  not  at  all 
obliged  to  us — that  is,  to  me,"  said  Holt. 

"  Certainly.    You  will  tell  her  so,  yourself,  of  course." 

Here  again  Holt's  pride  was  hurt;  but  the  thought  of  being 
out  of  Meredith's  power  sustained  him. 

When  Mr.  Tooke  was  gone,  Hugh  said  to  his  companion, 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  what  Mr.  Tooke  wrotQ  on  that 
paper  that  he  burned.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  he  asked  you 
to  choose  so  as  to  indulge  me." 

"  You  !     Oh,  no  !  there  was  not  a  word  about  you." 

"  Oh !  very  well,"  replied  Hugh,  not  sure  whether  he  was 
pleased  or  not. 

The  next  morning  was  so  fine  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
Hugh's  walking  the  short  distance  to  the  widow  Murray's ;  and 
there,  for  three  mornings,  did  the  boys  work  diligently,  till  the 
room  was  papered,  and  two  cupboards  into  the  bargain.  Holt 
liked  it  very  well,  except  for  two  things  :  that  Hugh  was  sure  he 
could  have  done  some  difficult  comers  better  than  Holt  had  done 
them,  if  he  could  but  have  stood  upon  the  steps ;  and  that  widow 
Murray  did  so  persist  in  thanking  him,  that  he  had  to  tell  her 
several  times  over  that  she  was  not  obliged  to  him  at  all,  because 
he  was  to  be  paid  for  the  job. 

Mr.  Tooke  came  to  see  the  work  when  it  was  done,  and  re- 
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turned  to  Mr.  Shaw's  with  the  boys,  in  order  to  pay  Holt  his 
half-crown  immediately,  and  yet  so  ihat  the  widow  should  not 
see.  '  Hugh's  eye  followed  Mr.  Tooke's  hand  as  it  went  a  second 
time  into  his  pocket ;  and  he  was  conscious  of  some  sort  of  hope 
that  he  might  be  paid  something  too.  When  no  more  silver  came 
forth,  he  felt  aware  that  he  ou^ht  not  to  have  dreamed  of  any 
reward  for  the  help  he  had  freely  offered  to  his  companion  ;  and 
he  asked  himself  whether  his  schoolfellows  were  altogether  wrong 
in  thinking  him  too  fond  of  money,  and  whether  he  was  altogether 
right  in  having  said  that  it  wa.s  justice  that  he  cared  for,  and  not 
money,  when  he  had  pressed  his  debtor  hard.  However  this 
might  be,  he  was  very  glad  to  receive  his  sixpence  from  Holt. 
As  he  put  it  in  his  inner  pocket,  he  observed  that  this  would  be 
all  the  money  he  should  have  in  the  vTorld  when  he  should  have 
spent  his  five  shillings  in  fairings  for  home. 

Holt  made  no  answer.  He  had  nothing  to  spend  in  the  fair  ; 
still  less,  anything  left  over.  But  he  remembered  that  he  was 
out  of  debt, — that  Meredith  would  twit  him  no  more, — and  he 
l>egan  to  whistle,  so  light-hearted,  that  no  amount  of  money  could 
have  made  him  happier.  He  only  left  off  whistling  to  thank  Hugh 
earnestly  for  having  persuaded  him  to  open  Mr  heart  to  Mr.  Tooke. 
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TRIPPING. 


When  the  day  came  for  returning  to  Crofton,  Hugh  would  have 
left  his  crutches  behind  at  his  uncle's,  so  much  did  he  prefer 
walking  with  the  little  light  stick-leg  he  had  been  practising  with 
for  a  fortnight.  But  his  aunt  shook  her  head  at  this,  and  ordered 
the  crutches  into  the  gig.  He  still  walked  slowly  and  cautiously, 
and  soon  grew  tired ;  and  she  thought  he  might  find  it  a  relief  at 
times  to  hop  about  on  his  crutches.  They  were  hidden  under  the 
bed,  however,  immediately  on  his  arrival ;  so  anxious  was  Hugh 
to  make  the  least  of  his  lameness,  and  look  as  like  other  boys  as 
possible,  both  for  Tooke's  sake  and  his  own.  When  the  boys  had 
been  all  assembled  for  one  day,  and  everybody  had  seen  how 
little  Proctor  could  walk,  the  subject  seemed  to  be  dropped,  and 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  new  usher.  So  Hugh  said  to  him- 
self;  and  he  really  thought  that  he  had  fully  taken  his  place  again 
as  a  Crofton  boy,  and  that  he  should  be  let  off  all  notice  of  his 
infirmity  henceforth,  and  all  trials  from  it,  except  such  as  no  one 
but  himself  need  know  of.  He  was  even  not  quite  sure  whether 
he  should  not  be  a  gainer  by  it  on  the  whole.  He  remembered 
Tooke's  assurances  of  protection  and  friendship ;  he  found  Phil 
very  kind  and  watchful ;  and  Mrs.  Watson  told  him  privately  that 
he  was  to  be  free  of  the  orchard.  She  showed  him  the  little  door 
through  which  he  might  enter  at  any  time,  alone,  or  with  one 
companion.  Here  he  might  read,  or  talk,  and  get  out  of  sight  of 
play  that  he  could  not  share.  The  privilege  was  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  no  mischief  was  done  to  anything  within  the  orchard. 
,  The  prospect  of  the  hours,  the  quiet  hours,  the  bright  hours  that 
he  should  spend  here  alone  with  Dale,  delighted   Hugh ;  and 

when  he  told  Dale,  Dale  liked  the  prospect  too ;  and  they  went 
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together,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  survey  their  new  domain, 
and  plan  where  they  would  sit  in  spring,  and  how  they  would  lie 
on  the  grass  in  summer,  and  be  closer  and  closer  friends  for  ever. 

Holt  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  should  have  his  turn 
sometimes ;  but  he  saw  that,  though  Hugh  cared  more  for  him 
than  before  the  holidays,  he  yet  loved  Dale  the  best. 

While  Hugh  was  still  in  spirits  at  the  thought  that  his  worst 
trials  were  over,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  indulgences  to  come,  he 
felt  very  complacent ;  and  he  thought  he  would  gratify  himself 
with  one  more  reading  of  the  theme  which  he  had  written  in  the 
holidays, — the  theme  which  he  really  believed  Mr.  Tooke  might 
fairly  praise, — so  great  had  been  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  the 
composition,  and  so  neatly  was  it  written  out.  He  searched  for 
it  in  vain  among  his  books  and  in  his  portfolio.  Then  he  got 
leave  to  go  up  to  his  room,  and  turn  over  all  his  clothes.  He 
did  so  in  vain  ;  and  at  last  he  remembered  that  it  was  far  indeed 
out  of  his  reach, — in  the  drawer  of  his  aunt's  work-table,  where  it 
had  lain  ever  since  she  had  asked  him  Cor  it,  to  read  to  a  lady 
who  had  visited  her. 

The  themes  would  certainly  be  called  for  the  first  thing  on  Mr. 
Tooke's  appearance  in  school,  at  nine  the  next  morning.  The 
duties  of  the  early  morning  would  leave-  no  one  any  time  to  run 
to  Mr.  Shaw's  then.  If  anybody  went,  it  must  be  now.  The 
first  day  was  one  of  little  regularity ;  it  was  only  just  beginning 
to  grow  dusk  ;  any  willing  boy  might  be  t)ack  before  supper ;  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  leave  would  be  given  on  such  an  occasion. 
So  Hugh  made  his  way  to  the  playground  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
told  his  trouble  to  his  best  friends  there, — to  Phil,  and  Holt,  and 
Dale,  and  as  many  as  happened  to  be  within  hearing. 

"  Never  mind  your  theme ! "  said  Phil.  "  Nobody  expected  you 
to  do  one ;  and  you  have  only  to  say  that  you  left  it  behind  you.'* 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Hugh.     "  I  must  show  up  my  theme." 

"  You  can't,  you  know,  if  you  have  not  it  to  show,"  said  two  or 
three,  who  thought  this  settled  the  matter. 

"  But  it  is  there  :  it  is  at  my  uncle's,  if  any  one  would  go  for 
it,"  said  Hugh,  beginning  to  be  agitated. 

"Go  for  it!"  exclaimed  Phil.  "What,  in  the  dark,— this 
freezing  afternoon  ?  " 
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"  It  is  not  near  dark  ;  it  will  not  be  dark  this  hour.  Anybody 
might  run  there  and  back  before  supper," 

He  looked  at   Dale ;  hut   Dale  looked  another  way.     For  a 

moment  he  thought  of  Tooke's  permission  to  appeal  to  him  when 

'  he  wanted  a  friend ;  but  Tooke  was  not  within  hearing,  and  he 

dismissed  the  thought  of  pointing  out  Tooke  to  anybody's  notice. 

He  turned  away  as  Phil  repeated  that  it  was  quite  certain  that 


there  would  be  no  bad  consequences  from  his  being  unprovided 
with  a  theme,  which  was  not  one  of  his  regular  lessons. 

Phil  was  not  quite  easy,  however ;  nor  were  the  others  who 
heard  ;  and  in  a  minute  they  looked  round  for  Hugh.  He  was 
leaning  his  face  upon  his  arms  against  the  orchard  wall,  and  when, 
with  gentle  force,  they  pulled  him  away,  they  saw  that  his  face 
was  bathed  in  tears.     He  sobbed  out, 

"I  took  such  pains  with  that  theme,— all  the  holidays !  And 
I  can't  go  for  it  myself." 
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There  weVe  loud  exclamations  from  many  against  Phil,  against 
one  another,  and  against  themselves;  and  now  everybody  was 
eager  to  go.  Phil  stopped  all  who  had  started  oflF,  saying  that  it 
was  his  business ;  and  the  next  moment  Phil  was  at  Mr.  Tooke's 
study  door,  asking  leave  of  absence  till  supper. 

"  Little  Holt  has  been  beforehand  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Tooke. 
•*  I  refused  him,  however,  as  he  is  not  so  fit  as  you  to  be  out 
after  dark.     Off  with  you  ! " 

Before  Phil  returned  it  struck  Hugh  that  he  had  been  very 
selfish,  and  that  it  was  not  a  good  way  of  bearing  his  trial  to 
impose  on  any  one  a  walk  of  four  miles,  to  repair  a  piece  of  care- 
lessness of  his  own.  Nobody  blamed  him ;  but  he  did  not  like 
to  look  in  the  faces  round  him,  to  see  what  people  thought. 
When  Phil  returned,  firesh  and  hungry  from  the  frosty  air,  and 
threw  down  the  paper,  saying,  "There  is  your  theme,  and  my 
aunt  is  very  sorry."     Hugh  said, 

"  Oh,  Phil,  and  I  am  so  sorry  too  !  I  hope  you  are  not  very  tired." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Phil.     **  There  is  your  theme." 

And  with  this  Hugh  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  but  it  left  him 
exceedingly  uncomfortable — sorry  for  Phil — disappointed  in  Dale 
— and  much  more  disappointed  in  himself.  The  thought  of  what 
Holt  had  wished  to  do  was  the  only  pleasant  part  of  it,  and  Hugh 
worked  beside  Holt,  and  talked  with  him  all  the  evening. 

Hugh  felt  the  next  morning  as  if  he  was  never  to  have  any 
pleasure  from  his  themes,  though  they  were  the  lesson  he  did  best. 
This  one  was  praised  quite  as  much  as  the  former  one,  and  he  did 
not  this  time  tell  anybody  what  Mr.  Tooke  had  said  about  it ;  but 
the  pleasure  was  spoiled  by  the  recollection  that  his  brother  had 
run  four  miles  on  account  of  it,  and  that  he  himself  must  have 
appeared  to  others  more  selfish  than  he  thought  them.  He  burned 
his  theme  that  he  might  the  more  easily  forget  all  about  it,  and 
the  moment  after  he  had  done  so  Phil  said  he  should  have  kept 
it,  as  other  boys  did  theirs,  for  his  parents  to  see. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  just  such  a  master  as  it  was  good  for  the  little 
boys  to  be  under.  He  did  not  punish  capriciously,  nor  terrify 
them  by  anything  worse  than  his  strictness.  Very  strict  he  was, 
and  he  thus  caused  them  some  fear  every  day;  for  Holt  was  back- 
ward, and  not  very  clever ;  and  Hugh  was  still  much  less  able  to 
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leam  than  most  other  boys.  But  all  felt  that  Mr.  CAbbe  was  not 
unreasonable,  and  they  always  knew  exactly  how  much  to  be  afraid 
o£  Whether  he  had  inquired,  or  been  told,  the  story  of  Hugh's 
lameness  they  did  not  know.  He  said  nothing  about  it  except 
just  asking  Hugh  whether  it  tired  him  to  stand  up  in  class,  saying 
that  he  might  sit  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  class,  instead  of  tak- 
ing places,  as  he  chose.  Hugh  did  find  it  rather  fatiguing  at 
first,  but  he  did  not  like  to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  offer, 
because  it  so  happened  that  he  was  almost  always  at  the  bottom 
of  his  classes,  and  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  contest  would  have 
looked  like  a  trick  to  hide  the  shame,  and  might  have  caused  him 
to  be  set  down  as  a  dunce  who  never  could  rise-     He  thanked 
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Mr.  Crabbe,  and  said  that  if  he  should  rise  in  his  classes,  and 
keep  a  good  place  for  some  time,  be  thought  he  should  be  glad 
to  sit  instead  of  standing,  but  meantime  he  had  rather  be  tired. 
Then  the  feeling  of  fatigue  went  off  before  he  rose,  ot  saw  any 
chance  of  rising. 

This  inability  to  do  his  lessons  so  well  as  other  boys  was  a  deep 
and  lasting  grief  to  Hugh.  Though  he  had  in  reality  improved 
much  since  he  came  to  Crofton,  and  was  now  and  then  cheered 
by  some  proof  of  this,  his  general  inferiority  in  this  respect  was 
such  as  to  mortify  him  every  day  of  his  life,  and  somedmes  to 
throw  him  almost  into  despair.     He  saw  that  everybody  pitied 
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him  for  the  loss  of  his  foot,  but  not  for  this  other  trouble,  while 
he  felt  this  to  be  rather  the  worst  of  the  two ;  and  all  the  more 
because  he  was  not  sure  himself  whether  or  not  he  could  help  it, 
as  every  one  else  seemed  certain  that  he  might.  When  he  said 
his  prayer  In  his  bed,  he  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  be  able 
to  bear  the  one  trouble,  and  be  delivered  from  the  other ;  and 
when,  as  the  spring  cam©  on,  he  was  found  by  one  friend  or  an- 
other lying  on  the  grass  with  his  face  hidden,  he  was  often  pray- 
ing with  tears  for  help  in  doing  this  duty,  when  he  was  thought 
to  be  grieving  that  he  could  not  play  at  leaping  or  foot-ball,  like 
other  boys.  And  yet  the  very  next  evening  when  the  whole  school 
were  busy  over  their  books,  and  there  was  nothing  to  interfere 
with  his  work,  he  would  pore  over  his  lesson  without  taking  in 
half  the  sense,  while  his  fancy  was  straying  everywhere  but  where 
it  ought — perhaps  to  little  Harry,  or  the  Temple  Gardens  at  home, 
or  to  Cape  Horn,  or  Japan — some  way  farther  off  still.  It  did  not 
often  happen  now,  as  formerly,  that  he  forgot  before  morning  a 
lesson  well  learned  overnight.  He  was  aware  that  now  everything 
depended  on  whether  he  was  once  sure  of  his  lesson,  but  the 
difficulty  was  in  once  being  sure  of  it. 

Finding  Phil's  kindness  continue  through  the  first  weeks  and 
months  of  the  half-year,  Hugh  took  courage  at  last  to  open  his 
mind  pretty  freely  to  his  brother,  ofiering  to  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  Phil,  if  he  would  only  hear  him  his  lessons  every  even- 
ing till  he  could  say  them  perfect  Phil  was  going  to  plead  that 
he  had  no  time,  when  Hugh  popped  out, 

"  The  thing  is  that  it  does  not  help  me  to  say  them  to  just  any- 
body.   Saying  them  to  somebody  that  I  am  afraid  of  is  what  I  want." 

"  Why,  you  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?  '*  said  Phil. 

"Yes  I  am — ^rather." 

"What  for?'' 

"  Oh,  because  you  are  older ;  and  you  are  so  much  more  of  a 
Crofton  boy  than  I  am — ^and  you  are  very  strict — and  altogether — " 

"  Yes,  you  will  find  me  pretty  strict,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Phil, 
unable  to  restrain  a  complacent  smile  on  finding  that  somebody 
was  afraid  of  him.  "  Well,  we  must  see  what  we  can  do.  I  will 
hear  you  to-night,  at  any-rate." 

Between  his  feeling  of  kindness  and  the  gratification  of  his 
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vanity,  Phil  found  himself  able  to  hear  his  brother's  lessons  every 
evening.  He  was  certainly  very  strict,  and  was  not  sparing  of 
such  pushes,  joggings,  and  ridicule  as  were  necessary  to  keep 
Hugh  up  to  his  work.  Those  were  very  provoking  sometimes ; 
but  Hugh  tried  to  bear  them  for  the  sake  of  the  gain.  Whenever 
Phil  would  condescend  to  explain,  in  fresh  words,  the  sense  of 
what  Hugh  had  to  learn,  he  saved  trouble  to  both,  and  the  lesson 
went  off  quickly  and  easily ;  but  sometimes  he  would  not  explain 
anything,  and  soon  went  away  in  impatience,  leaving  Hugh  in  the 
midst  of  his  perplexities.  There  was  a  chance,  on  such  occasions, 
that  Firth  might  be  at  leisure,  or  Dale  able  to  help,  so  that,  one 
way  and  another,  Hugh  found  his  affairs  improving  as  the  spring 
advanced ;  and  he  began  to  lose  his  anxiety,  and  to  gain  credit 
with  the  usher.     He  also  now  and  then  won  a  place  in  his  classes. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  when  the  trees  were  full  of  leaf,  and 
the  evenings  sunfiy,  and  the  open  air  delicious  quite  up  to  bed- 
time, Phil  became  persuaded,  very  suddenly,  that  Hugh  could* get 
on  by  himself  now ;  that  it  was  not  fair  that  he  should  be  helped ; 
and  that  it  was  even  hurtful  to  him  to  rely  on  any  one  but  him- 
self. If  Phil  had  acted  gradually  upon  this  conviction,  withdraw- 
ing his  help  by  degrees,  it  might  have  been  all  very  well ;  but  he 
refused  at  once  and  decidedly  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
Hugh's  lessons,  as  he  was  quite  old  and  forward  enough  now  to 
do  them  by  himself.  This  announcement  threw  his  brother  into 
a  state  of  consternation  not  at  all  favourable  to  learning,  and  the 
next  morning  Hugh  made  several  blunders.  He  did  the  same 
every  day  that  week,  vas  every  afternoon  detained  from  play  to 
learn  his  lessons  again,  and  on  the  Saturday  morning  (repetition 
day)  he  lost  all  the  places  he  had  gained,  and  left  off  at  the  bottom 
of  every  class. 

What  could  Mr.  Crabbe  suppose  but  that  a  sudden  fit  of  idle- 
ness was  the  cause  of  this  falling  back  ?  It  appeared  so  to  him 
and  to  the  whole  school ;  and  poor  Hugh  felt  as  if  there  was  scorn 
in  every  eye  that  looked  upon  his  disgrace.  He  thought  there 
could  not  be  a  boy  in  the  school  who  did  not  see  or  hear  that 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  every  class. 

Mr.  Crabbe  always  desired  to  be  just ;  and  he  now  gave  Hugh 
the  opportunity  of  explaining,  if  he  had  anything  to  say.     He  re- 
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mained  in  the  schoolroom  after  the  boys  had  left  it,  and  asked 
Hugh  a  question  or  two.  But  Hugh  sobbed  and  cried  so  bitterly 
that  he  could  not  speak  so  as  to  be  understood ;  and  he  did  not 
w'lsh  to  explain,  feeling  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  Phil  for  his 
former  help,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  complain  to  any  master  of 
its  being  now  withdrawn.  So  Mr.  Crabbe  could  only  hope  that 
next  week  would  show  a  great  difference,  and  advise  him  to  go  out 
with  the  rest  this  afternoon,  to  refresh  himself  for  a  new  effort. 

Hugh  did  not  know  whether  he  had  not  rather  have  been  de- 
sired to  stay  at  home  than  go  out  among  so  many  who  considered 
him  disgraced.  It  really  was  hard  (though  Holt  stood  by  him, 
and  Dale  was  his  companion  as  usual)  to  bear  the  glances  he  saw, 
and  the  words  that  came  to  his  ear.  Some  boys  looked  to  see 
how  red  his  eyes  were,  some  were  surprised  to  see  him  abroad, 
and  hinted  at  favouritism  because  he  was  not  shut  up  in  the  school- 
room. Some  asked  whether  he  could  say  his  alphabet  yet ;  and 
others  whether  he  could  spell  "  dunce."  The  most  cruel  thing  of 
all  was  to  see  Tooke  in  particularly  high  spirits.  He  kept  away 
from  Hugh ;  but  Hugh's  eye  followed  him  from  afar,  and  saw  that 
he  capered  and  laughed,  and  was  gayer  than  at  any  time  this  half- 
year.  Hugh  saw  into  his  heart  (or  thought  he  did)  as  plain  as  he 
saw  to  the  bottom  of  the  clear  stream  in  the  meadows,  to  which 
*hey  were  bound  for  their  afternoon's  sport. 

"  I  know  what  Tooke  is  feeling,"  thought  he.  *^  He  is  pleased 
to  see  me  lowered,  as  long  as  it  is  not  his  doing.  He  is  sorry  to 
see  me  suffer  by  my  lameness,  because  that  hurts  his  conscience  ; 
but  he  is  pleased  to  see  me  wrong  and  disgraced,  because  that  re- 
lieves him  of  the  feeling  of  being  obliged  to  me.  If  I  were  now 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to  stand  by  me  and  protect  me 
— I  declare  I  will — it  will  stop  his  wicked  joy — it  will  make  him 
remember  his  duty." 

Dale  wondered  to  see  Hugh  start  off,  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  to 
overtake  the  foremost  boys  who  were  just  entering  the  meadow, 
and  spreading  themselves  over  it.  Tooke  could,  alas !  like  every- 
body else,  go  faster  than  Hugh ;  and  there  was  no  catching  him, 
though  he  did  not  seem  to  see  that  anybody  wanted  him.  Neither 
could  he  be  made  to  hear,  though  Hugh  called  him  as  loud  as  he 
could  shout.     Holt  was  so  sorry  to  see  Hugh  hot  and  agitated. 
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that  he  made  no  objection  to  going  after  Tooke,  thoi^h  he  was 
pretty  sure  Tooite  would  be  angry  with  him.  Holt  could  run  as 
fast  as  anybody,  and  he  soon  caught  the  boy  he  was  pursuing,  and 
told  him  that  little  Proctor  wanted  him  very  much  indeed,  that 
very  moment.  Tooke  sent  him  about  his  business,  saying  that  he 
could  not  come ;  and  then  immediately  proposed  brook-leaping 
for  their  sport,  leading  the  way  himself  over  a  place  so  wide  that 
no  lesser  boy,  however  nimble,  could  follow.  Holt  came  running 
back,  shaking  his  head,  and  showing  that  his  errand  was  in  vain. 
Tooke  was  so  full  of  play  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else, 
which  was  a  shame. 
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"Ah!  and  you  little  know,"  thought  Hugh,  how  deep  a  shame 
it  is." 

With  a  swelling  heart  he  turned  away,  and  went  towards  the 
bank  of  the  broader  stream  which  ran  through  the  meadows. 
Dale  was  with  him  in  a  moment,— very  sorry  for  him  because 
everybody  else  was  at  brook-leaping, — the  sport  that  Hugh  had 
loved  so  well  last  autumn.  Dale  passed  his  arm  round  Hugh's 
neck,  and  asked  where  they  should  sit  and  tell  stories,^ — where 
they  could  best  hide  themselves,  so  that  nobody  should  come  and 
tease  them.  Hugh  wished  to  thank  his  friend  for  this ;  but  he 
could  not  speak  directly.  They  found  a  pleasant  place  among  the 
flowering  reeds  on  the  bank,  where  they  thought  nobody  would 
see  them  ;  and  having  given  Holt  to  understand  that  they  did  not 
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want  him,  they  settled  themselves  for  their  favourite  amusement 
of  story-telling. 

But  Hugh's  heart  was  too  full  and  too  sick  for  even  his  favour- 
ite amusement ;  and  Dale  was  perhaps  too  sorry  for  him  to  be  the 
most  judicious  companion  he  could  have  at  such  a  time.  Dale 
agreed  that  the  boys  were  hard  and  careless ;  and  he  added  that  it 
was  particularly  shameful  to  bring  up  a  boy's  other  faults  when  he 
was  in  disgrace  for  one.  In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  he  told  how 
one  boy  had  been  laughing  at  Hugh's  conceit  about  his  themes, 
when  he  had  shown  to-day  that  he  could  not  go  half  through 
his  syntax ;  and  how  he  had  heard  another  say  that  all  that  did 
not  signify  half  so  much  as  his  being  mean  about  money.  Between 
Hugh's  eagerness  to  hear,  and  Dale's  sympathy,  five  minutes  were 
not  over  before  Hugh  had  heard  every  charge  that  could  be  brought 
against  his  character,  and  knew  that  they  were  all  circulating  this 
very  afternoon.  In  his  agony  of  mind  he  declared  that  everybody 
at  Crofton  hated  him, — that  he  could  never  hold  up  his  head 
there, — that  he  would  ask  to  be  sent  home  by  the  coach,  and  never 
come  near  Crofton  again. 

Dale  now  began  to  be  frightened,  and  wished  he  had  not  said 
so  much.  He  tried  to  make  light  of  it ;  but  Hugh  seemed  dis- 
posed to  do  something  decided ; — to  go  to  his  Uncle  Shaw's,  at 
least,  if  he  could  not  get  home.  Dale  earnestly  protested  against 
any  such  idea,  and  put  him  in  mind  how  he  was  respected  by 
everybody  for  his  bravery  about  the  loss  of  his  foot. 

"  Respected  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  1 "  cried  Hugh.  "  They  none  of 
them  remember ;  they  don't  care  a  bit  about  it." 

Dale  was  sure  they  did. 

"  I  tell  you  they  don't  I  know  they  don't.  I  know  it  for  cer- 
tain ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  know.  There  is  the  very  boy  that 
did  it, — the  very  boy  that  pulled  me  from  the  wall — Oh  1  if  you 
knew  who  it  was,  you  would  say  it  was  a  shame  1 " 

Dale  involuntarily  sat  up,  and  looked  back,  over  the  tops  of  the 
reeds,  at  the  boys  who  were  brook-leaping. 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  who  it  was  that  did  it.  Dale  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like  to  tell ;  but — And  if  he  treats  you  ill,  after  the 
way  you  used  him,  he  cannot  expect  you  should  consider  him  so. 
Besides,  I  am  your  best  friend ;  and  I  always  tell  you  everything  1" 
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**  Yes,  that  you  do.  And  he  has  treated  me  so  shamefully  to- 
day !  And  I  have  nobody  to  speak  to  that  knows.  You  will 
promise  never — never  to  tell  anybody  as  long  as  you  live  ? '' 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Dale. 

"  And  you  won't  tell  anybody  that  I  have  told  you  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  not." 

"  Well,  then—" 

Here  there  was  a  rustling  among  the  reeds  which  startled  them 
both,  with  a  sort  of  guilty  feeling.     It  was  Holt,  quite  out  of  breath. 

"  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you,"  said  he,  "  and  I  know  you  wish 
I  would  not  come ;  but  the  others  made  me  come.  The  biggest 
boys  lay  that  the  second  size  can't  jump  the  brook  at  the  willow- 
stump  ;  and  the  second  size  boys  want  Dale  to  try.  They  made 
me  come.     I  could  not  help  it." 

•  Hugh  looked  at  Dale,  with  eyes  which  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes 
could  speak,  "  You  will  not  go — you  will  not  leave  me  at  such  a 
moment  ?  " 

But  Dale  was  not  looking  at  his  face,  but  at  the  clusters  of  boys 
beside  the  brook.     He  said, 

"  You  will  not  mind  my  going,  just  for  one  leap.  It  will  hardly 
take  a  minute.  I  shall  not  stay  for  a  game.  But  I  must  have 
just  one  leap." 

And  he  was  off.  Holt  looked  after  him,  and  then  towards 
Hugh,  hesitating  whether  to  go  or  stay.  Hugh  took  no  notice 
of  him ;  so  he  went  slowly  away,  and  Hugh  was  left  alone. 

He  was  in  an  extreme  perturbation.  At  the  first  moment,  he 
was  beyond  measure  hurt  with  Dale.  He  did  not  think  his  best 
friend  would  have  so  reminded  him  of  his  infirmity,  and  of  his 
being  a  restraint  on  his  companions.  He  did  not  think  any  friend 
could  have  left  him  at  such  a  moment.     Then  it  occurred  to  him, 

"  What,  then,  am  I  ?  If  Dale  was  selfish,  what  was  I  ?  I  was 
just  going  to  tell  what  would  have  pointed  out  Tooke  to  him  for 
life.  I  know  as  well  as  can  be  that  it  was  all  accident  his  pulling 
me  off  the  wall ;  and  yet  I  was  going  to  bring  it  up  against  him ; 
and  for  the  very  reason  why  I  should  not,  because  he  has  not  be- 
haved well  to  me.  I  was  just  going  to  spoil  the  only  good  thing 
I  ever  did  for  anybody  in  my  life.  But  it  is  spoiled — completely 
spoiled.     I  shall  never  be  able  to  trust  myself  again.     It  is  all  by 
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mere  accident  that  it  is  not  all  over  now.  If  Holt  had  not  come 
that  very  instant,  my  secret  would  have  been  out,  and  I  could  never 
have  got  it  back  again  !  I  could  never  have  looked  Tooke  in  the 
face  any  more.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  now,  for  I  am  as  wicked 
as  if  I  had  told." 

Dale  came  back  presently,  fanning  himself  with  his  cap.  As 
he  plunged  into  the  reeds,  and  threw  himself  down  beside  Hugh,, 
he  cried, 

"  I  did  It  \  I  took  the  leap,  and  came  off  with  my  shoe-soles 
as  dry  as  a  crust.  Ah  !  they  are  wet  now ;  but  that  is  with  an- 
other leap  I  took  for  sport  I  told  you  I  should  not  be  long  gone. 
Now  for  it!    Who  did  it?'' 

"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  Dale ;  not  now,  nor  ever." 
"  Why,  that  is  too  bad !     I  am  sure  I  stay  beside  you  often 
enough,  when  the  others  are  playing :  you  need  not  grudge  me 
this  one  leap,  when  the  boys  sent  for  me,  too." 

"  It  is  not  that.  Dale.  You  are  very  kind  always  in  staying  be- 
side me  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should  give  up  play  for  my  sake 
half  so  much  as  you  do.  But  I  was  very,  very  wrong  in  meaning 
to  tell  you  that  secret.  I  should  have  been  miserable  by  this  time 
if  I  had." 

"But  you  promised.     You   must  keep  your  promise.     What 

would  all  the  boys  say  if  I  tpld  them  you  had  broken  your  promise  ?  " 

"  If  they  knew  what  it  was  about,  they  would  despise  me  for 

ever  meaning  to  tell— not  for  stopping  short  in  time.     That  was 

only  accident,  however.     But  my  secret  is  my  own  still." 

Dale's  curiosity  was  so  strong,  that  Hugh  saw  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  have  tantalized  it.  He  had  to  remind  his  friend  of  Mr. 
Tooke's  having  put  all  the  boys  upon  honour  not  to  inquire  on^ 
this  subject  This  brought  Dale  to  himself;  and  he  promised 
never  again  to  urge  Hugh,  or  encourage  his  speaking  of  the  matter 
at  alL  They  then  went  to  story-telling ;  but  it  would  not  do  to- 
day. Hugh  could  not  attend,  and  Dale  could  not  invent,  while 
there  was  no  sympathy  in  his  hearer.  He  was  presently  released, 
for  it  struck  Hugh  that  he  should  like  to  write  to  his  mother  this 
very  afternoon.  His  heart  was  heavy,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  her 
what  was  in  it.  Mr.  Crabbe  gave  him  leave  to  go  home,  and  Dale 
was  in  time  for  plenty  more  play. 
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Hugh  had  the  great  school-room  all  to  himself,  and  as  the 
window  before  his  desk  was  open,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  the  fresh 
air,  and  the  smell  of  the  blossoms  from  the  orchard,  and  the  sound 
of  the  waving  of  the  tall  trees  in  the  wind,  and  the  cawing  of  the 
rooks  as  the  trees  waved.  These  things  all  made  him  enjoy  scrib- 
bling away  to  his  mother,  as  well  as  finding  his  mind  grow  easier 
as  he  went  on.  Besides,  he  had  not  to  care  for  the  writing,  for 
he  had  met  Mr.  Tooke  by  the  church,  and  had  got  his  leave  to 
send  his  letter  without  anybody's  looking  at  it,  as  he  had  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say.     He  >vrote, — 

"  Dear  Mother, — 

"  It  is  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  have  come  home  from  the 
meadows  before  the  rest,  to  tell  you  something  that  has  made  me 
very  uneasy.  If  I  had  told  anybody  in  the  world  who  pulled  me 
off  the  wall,  it  should  and  would  have  been  you,  that  night  after 
it  happened ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  told  you,  if  you  had 
not  prevented  it,  for  I  find  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  when  I  am 
talking  with  anybody  I  love  very  much.  I  have  not  told  yet, 
but  I  should  have  told  Dale  if  Holt  had  not  run  up  at  the  very 
moment.  It  makes  me  very  unhappy — almost  as  much  as  if  I 
had  let  it  out,  for  how  do  I  know  but  that  I  may  tell  a  hundred 
times  over  in  my  life,  if  I  could  forget  so  soon  ?  I  shall  be  afraid 
of  loving  anybody  very  much,  and  talking  with  them  alone,  as 
loiig  as  I  live.  I  never  felt  the  least  afraid  of  telling  till  to-day, 
and  you  cannot  think  how  unhappy  it  makes  me.  And  then,  the 
thing  that  provoked  me  to  tell  was  that  boy's  being  surly  to  me, 
and  glad  that  I  was  in  disgrace  this  morning,  for  doing  my  lessons 
badly  all  this  week — the  very  thing  that  should  have  made  me 
particularly  careful  how  I  behaved  to  him,  for  his  pulling  me  off 
the  wall  was  only  accident,  after  all.  Everything  has  gone  wrong 
to-day,  and  I  am  very  unhappy,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  be 
sure  of  anything  again  ;  and  so  I  write  to  you.  You  told  me  you 
expected  me  not  to  fail,  and  you  see  I  have,  and  the  next  thing  is 
that  I  must  tell  you  of  it. — Your  affectionate  son, 

"  Hugh  Proctor. 

"  P.S. — Phil  has  been  very  kind  about  my  lessons,  till  this  week 
[interlined],  when  he  has  been  very  busy. 
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"  P.S. — If  you  should  answer  this,  please  put  *  private '  outside, 
or  at  the  top  \  and  then  Mr.  Tooke  will  not  read  it,  nor  anybody. 
But  I  know  you  are  very  busy  always,  so  I  do  not  quite  expect  an 


answer." 


When  the  letter  was  finished  and  closed  Hugh  telt  a  good  deal 
relieved,  but  still  not  happy.  He  had  opened  his  heart  to  the 
best  friend  he  had  in  this  world;  but  he  still  felt  grievously 
humbled  for  the  present,  and  alarmed  for  the  future.  Then  he 
remembered  that  he  might  seek  comfort  from  a  better  Friend  still, 
and  that  He  who  had  sent  him  his  trial  could  and  would  help  him  to 
bear  it  with  honour  as  well  as  with  patience.  As  he  thought  of 
this,  he  saw  that  the  boys  were  trooping  home  along  the  road,  and 
he  slipped  out  and  into  the  orchard,  where  he  knew  he  might  be  alone 
with  his  best  Friend.  He  stayed  there  till  the  supper-bell  rang ; 
and  when  he  came  in  it  was  with  a  cheerful  face.  He  was  as 
merry  as  anybody  at  supper,  and  afterwards  he  found  his  lessons 
more  easy  to  him  than  usual.  The  truth  was  that  his  mind  was 
roused  by  the  conflicts  of  the  day.  He  said  his  lessons  to  Phil 
(who  found  time  to-night  to  hear  him)  without  missing  a  word. 
When  he  went  to  bed  he  had  several  pleasant  thoughts.  His 
secret  was  still  his  own,  though  by  no  merit  of  his ;  to-morrow 
was  Sunday,  likely  to  be  a  bright,  sweet  May  Sunday ;  his  lessons 
were  quite  ready  for  Monday,  and  possibly  there  might  be  a  letter 
from  his  mother  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  Proctor  was  in  the  midst  of  her  Monday  morning's  busi- 
ness  (and  Monday  morning  was  the  busiest  of  the  week)  when  she 
received  Hugh's  letter.  Yet  she  found  time  to  answer  it  by  the 
very  next  post  When  her  letter  was  handed  to  Hugh  with  the 
seal  unbroken,  because  "  private  "  was  written  large  on  the  outside, 
he  thought  she  was  the  kindest  mother  that  ever  was  to  have 
written  so  soon,  and  to  have  minded  all  his  wishes.  Her  letter 
was : — 


"  Dear  Hugh, — 

"  There  was  nothing  in  your  letter  to  surprise  me  at  all,  for  I 
believe,  if  all  our  hearts  were  known,  it  would  be  found  that  we 
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have  every  one  been  saved  from  doing  wrong  by  what  we  call 
accident  The  very  best  people  say  this  of  themselves,  in  their 
thanksgivings  to  God,  and  their  confessions  to  one  another.  Though 
you  were  very  unhappy  on  Saturday,  I  am  not  sorry  that  these 
things  have  happened,  as  I  think  you  \>  ill  be  the  safer  and  the  wiser 
for  them.  You  say  you  never  till  then  felt  the  least  afraid  of  telling. 
Now  you  know  the  danger,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  I  think 
you  will  never  again  see  that  boy,  whoever  he  may  be,  without 
being  put  upon  your  guard.  Still,  we  are  all  sadly  forgetful  about  our 
duty ;  and,  if  I  were  you,  1  would  use  every  precaution  against 
such  a  danger  as  you  have  escaped — ^it  makes  me  tremble  to  think 
how  narrowly.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  engage  any  friend  I  should 
become  intimate  with  the  whole  time  of  being  at  school,  and  per- 
haps afterwards,  never  to  say  a  word  about  the  accident,  or,  at 
least,  about  how  it  happened.  Another  way  is  to  tell  me  your 
mind,  as  you  have  now,  for  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  my  wish 
that  you  should  keep  your  secret,  and  that  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  help  you  to  do  it 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  I  can  do  but  little,  in  comparison  with  the 
best  Friend  you  have.  He  can  help  you  without  waiting  for  your 
confidence, — even  at  the  very  instant  when  you  are  tempted.  It 
is  He  who  sends  these  very  accidents  (as  we  call  them)  by  which 
you  have  now  been  saved.  Have  you  thanked  Him  for  saving 
you  this  time  ?  And  will  you  not  trust  in  His  help  henceforward, 
instead  of  supposing  yourself  safe  as  you  now  find  you  are  not  ? 
If  you  use  His  strength,  I  feel  that  you  will  not  fail.  If  you  trust 
your  own  intentions  alone,  I  shall  never  feel  sure  of  you  for  a 
single  hour,  nor  be  certain  that  the  companion  you  love  best  may 
not  be  your  worst  enemy,  in  breaking  down  your  self-command. 
But,  as  you  say  you  were  very  unhappy  on  Saturday,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  did  go  for  comfort  to  the  right  Friend,  and  that  you 
were  happier  on  Sunday. 

**  Your  sisters  do  not  know  that  I  am  writing,  as  I  consider 
your  letter  a  secret  from  everybody  but  your  father,  who  sends 
his  love.  You  need  not  show  this  to  Phil ;  but  you  can  give  him 
our  love.  Your  sisters  are  counting  the  days  to  the  holidays ;  and 
so  are  some  older  members  of  the  family.  As  for  Harry,  he 
shouts  for  you  from  the  yard  every  day,  and  seems  to  think  that 


every  shout  will  bring  nearer  the  happy  time  when  Phil  and  you 
will  come  home. — Your  affectionate  mother, 

"  Jane  Proctor." 

Hugh  was,  of  course,  very  glad  of  this  letter.  And  he  «as  glad 
of  something  else ;  that  he  had  done  the  very  things  his  mother 
had  advised.  He  had  engaged  Dale  not  to  tempt  him  on  this 
subject  any  more.  He  had  opened  his  heart  to  his  mother,  and 
obtained  her  help  ;  and  he  had  sought  a  belter  assistance,  and  a 
higher  comfort  still.  It  was  so  delightful  to  have  such  a  letter  as 
this, — to  be  so  understood  and  aided,  that  he  determined  to  tell 
bis  mother  all  his  concerns  as  long  as  he  lived.  When,  in  the 
course  of  the  holidays,  he  totd  her  so,  she  smiled,  and  said  she 
supposed  he  meant  as  long  as  she  lived,  for  she  vms  likely  to  die 
long  before  he  did.  Hugh  could  not  deny  this ;  but  he  never 
liked  to  think  about  it ; — he  always  drove  away  the  thought,  though 
he  knew,  as  his  mother  said,  that  this  was  rather  cowardly,  and 
that  the  wisest  and  most  loving  people  in  the  world  remember 
the  most  constantly  and  cheerfully  that  friends  must  be  parted  for 
a  while,  before  they  can  live  together  for  ever. 


WRmUG  HOME. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HOLT     AND     HIS     HELP. 


Nothing  more  was  heard  by  Hugh,  or  any  one  else,  of  Lamb's 
debt.  The  creditor  himself  chose  to  say  nothing  about  it,  so 
much  was  he  annoyed  at  being  considered  fond  of  money ;  but  he 
was  sure  that  Lamb's  pockets  were  filled  from  time  to  time,  as  he 
was  seen  eating  good  things  in  by-comers  when  everybody  knew 
that  his  credit  with  his  companions,  and  with  all  the  neighbouring 
tradespeople,  was  exhausted.  It  was  surprising  that  anybody 
could  care  so  much  for  a  shilling's  worth  of  tarts  or  fruit  as  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  any  concealment,  or  of  constantly  getting  out  of 
Hugh's  way,  rather  than  pay  and  have  done  with  it  When  Lamb 
was  seen  munching  or  skulking.  Firth  sometimes  asked  Hugh 
whether  he  had  got  justice  yet  in  that  quarter ;  and  then  Hugh 
laughed ;  and  Firth  saw  that  he  had  gained  something  quite  as 
good, — a  power  of  doing  without  it  good-Kumouredly,  from  those 
who  were  so  unhappy  as  not  to  ujiderstand  or  care  for  justice. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Hugh  was  still  within  Lamb's  power. 
When  Lamb  was  not  skulking,  he  was  much  given  to  boasting ; 
and  his  boasts  were  chiefly  about  what  a  great  man  he  was  to  be 
in  India.  He  was  really  destined  for  India ;  and  his  own  opinion 
was  that  he  should  have  a  fine  life  of  it  there,  riding  oq  an  elephant, 
with  a  score  of  servants  always  about  him,  spending  all  his  morn- 
ings in  shooting,  and  all  his  evenings  at  dinners  and  balls.  Hugh 
did  not  care  about  the  servants,  sport,  or  dissipation,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  any  one  should  cross  the  globe  to  enjoy  things  like 
these  which  might  be  had  at  home.  But  it  did  make  him 
sigh  to  think  that  a  lazy  and  ignorant  boy  should  be  destined  to 
live  among  those  mountains,  and  that  tropical  verdure  of  which 

he  had  read — to  see  the  cave-temples,  the  tanks,  the  prodigious 
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rivers,  and  the  natives  and  their  ways,  of  nhich  his  imagination 
was  fiill,  while  he  must  stay  at  home,  and  see  nothing  beyond 
Ixindon  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  did  not  grudge  Holt  his  prospect 
of  going  to  India,  for  Holt  was  an  improved  and  improving  boy, 
and  had,  moreover,  a  father  there  whom  he  loved  very  much  j  but 
Hugh  could  never  hear  liimb's  talk  about  India  without  being 
ready  to  cry. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  said  to  Holt,  "  that  all  this  is  true  ?  " 


A  GREBUY  SCHOOL- MATE. 

''  It  IS  true  that  he  is  to  gc  to  India.  His  father  has  interest 
to  get  him  out  But  I  do  not  believe  he  will  like  it  so  well  as  he 
thinks.  At  least,  I  know  that  my  father  has  to  work  pretty  hard 
— harder  than  Lamb  ever  worked,  or  ever  will  work." 

"  Oh,  dear  1  I  wish  /  could  go  and  do  the  work ;  and  I  would 
send  all  the  money  home  to  him  (except  just  enough  to  live  upon), 
and  then  he  might  go  to  dinners  and  balls  in  London  as  much  as 
he  liked,  and  I  could  see  the  Hindoos  and  the  cave-temples," 

"  That  is  another  mistake  of  Iamb's — atwut  the  quantity  of 
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money/'  said  Holt  "  I  do  not  believe  anybody  in  India  is  so 
rich  as  he  pretends,  if  they  work  ever  so  hard.  1  know  my  father 
works  as  hard  as  anybody,  and  he  is  not  rich,  and  I  know  the 
same  of  several  of  his  friends.  So  it  is  hardly  likely  that  such  a 
lazy  dunce  as  Lamb  should  be  rich  unless  he  has  a  fortune  here 
at  home,  and  if  he  had  that,  I  do  not  believe  he  would  take  the 
trouble  of  going  so  far,  to  suffer  by  the  heat" 

"  I  should  not  mind  the  heat,"  sighed  Hugh,  "  if  I  could  go. 
You  must  write  to  me.  Holt,  all  about  India.  Write  me  the 
longest  letters  in  the  world,  and  tell  me  ever}'thing  you  can  think 
of  about  the  natives,  and  Juggernaut's  car." 

"  That  I  will,  if  you  like.  But  I  am  afraid  that  would  only 
make  you  long  the  more  to  go — like  reading  Voyages  and  Travels. 
How  I  do  wish,  though,  that  you  were  going  with  me  by-and-bye, 
as  you  let  me  go  home  with  you  these  holidays." 

It  was  really  true  that  Holt  was  going  to  London  these  holidays. 
He  was  not  slow  to  acknowledge  that  Hugh's  example  had  put 
into  him  some  of  the  spirit  that  he  had  wanted  when  he  came  to 
Crofton,  languid,  indolent,  and  somewhat  spoiled,  as  little  boys 
from  India  are  apt  to  be ;  and  Hugh,  for  his  part,  saw  now  that 
he  had  been  impatient  and  unkind  towards  Holt,  and  had  left  him 
forlorn,  after  having  given  him  hopes  that  they  were  to  be  friends 
and  companions.  They  were  gradually  becoming  real  friends  now, 
and  the  faster  because  Holt  was  so  humble  as  not  to  be  jealous  of 
Hugh's  still  liking  Dale  best.  Holt  was  satisfied  to  be  liked  best 
when  Dale  could  not  be  had,  and  as  this  was  the  case  in  the  Mid- 
summer holidays,  he  was  grateful  to  6e  allowed  to  spend  them 
with  the  Proctors. 

Hugh  was  so  thankful  for  his  father's  kindness  in  giving  him  a 
companion  of  his  own  age,  and  so  pleased  to  show  Holt  little 
Harry,  and  the  leads,  and  the  river,  and  his  shelf  of  books,  and 
Covent  Garden  Market,  and  other  wonders  of  London,  that  any 
unpleasant  feelings  that  the  boys  had  ever  entertained  towards 
each  other  were  quite  forgotten,  and  they  grew  more  intimate 
every  day.  It  touched  Hugh's  heart  to  see  how  sorry  Holt  was 
for  every  little  trial  that  befell  him  on  coming  home,  altered  as 
he  was.  Agnes  herself  did  not  turn  red  oftener  or  watch  more 
closely  to  help  him,  than  Holt  did.    Hugh  himself  had  to  tell  him 
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not  to  mind  when  he  saw  the  shop-boy  watching  his  way  of  walk- 
ing, or  little  Harry  trying  to  limp  like  him,  or  Susan  pretending 
to  find  fault  with  him,  as  she  used  to  do,  as  an  excuse  for  brush- 
ing away  her  tears.  Holt  was  one  of  the  first  to  find  out  that 
Hugh  liked  to  be  sent  errands  about  the  house  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  was  he  who  convinced  the  family  of  it,  though 
at  first  they  could  not  understand  or  believe  it  at  all.  When  they 
saw,  however,  that  Hugh,  who  used  to  like  that  his  sisters  should 
wait  upon  him,  and  to  be  very  slow  in  moving  from  his  book, 
even  at  his  mother's  desire,  now  went  upstairs  and  downstairs  for 
everybody,  and  tried  to  be  more  independent  in  his  habits  than 
anyone  else,  they  began  to  think  that  Holt  knew  Hugh's  mind 
better  than  even  they,  and  to  respect  and  love  him  accordingly. 

There  was  another  proof  of  friendship  given  by  Holt,  more 
difficult  by  far ;  and  in  giving  it,  he  showed  that  he  really  had 
learned  courage  and  spirit  from  Hugh,  or  in  some  other  way.  He 
saw  that  his  friend  was  now  and  then  apt  to  do  what  most  people 
who  have  an  infirmity  are  prone  to — to  make  use  of  his  privation 
to  obtain  indulgences  for  himself,  or  as  an  excuse  for  wrong  feel- 
ings ;  and  when  Holt  could  not  help  seeing  this,  he  resolutely 
told  his  friend  of  it.  No  one  else  but  Mrs.  Proctor  would  see  or 
speak  the  truth  on  such  occasions ;  and  when  his  mother  was  not 
by,  Hugh  would  often  have  done  selfish  things  unchecked,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Holt.  His  father  pitied  him  so  deeply,  that  he 
joked  even  about  Hugh's  faults,  rather  than  give  him  present  pain. 
Phil  thought  he  had  enough  to  bear  at  Crofton,  and  that  every- 
body should  let  him  alone  in  the  holidays.  His  sisters  humoured 
him  in  everything,  so  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Holt,  Hugh  might 
have  had  more  trouble  with  his  faults  than  ever,  on  going  back  to 
Crofton. 

"  Do  you  really  and  truly  wish  not  to  fail,  as  you  say,  Hugh?" 
asked  Holt. 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  Well,  then,  do  try  not  to  be  cross." 

"  I  am  not  cross." 

"  I  know  you  think  it  is  low  spirits.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of 
that;  but  if  it  is,  would  not  it  be  braver  not  to  be  low  in 
spirits  ?  " 
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Hugh  muttered  that  that  was  fine  talking  for  people  that  did 
not  know. 

'*  That  IS  true,  i  daresay,  and  i  do  not  Deheve  1  should  be  tialf 
as  bijive  as  you  j  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  quite  brave." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  thing  for  you  to  lecture  me,  when  I  got  down 
those  books  on  purpose  for  you, — ^those  Voyages  and  Travels. 
And  how  can  I  look  at  those  same  books  now,  and  not—" 

Hugh  could  not  go  on,  and  he  turned  away  his  head 

"  Was  it  for  me  ?  *'  exclaimed  Holt,  in  great  concern.  **  Then 
I  am  very  sorry.  I  will  carry  them  to  Mrs.  Proctor,  and  ask  her 
to  put  them  quite  away  till  we  are  gone  back  to  Crofton." 

"  No,  no.  Don't  do  that  I  want  them,"  said  Hugh,  finding 
now  that  he  had  not  fetched  them  down  entirely  on  Holt's  ac- 
count. But  Holt  took  him  at  his  word,  and  earned  the  books 
away,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  Hugh  that  it  was  better  not 
to  look  at  volumes  which  he  really  almost  knew  by  heart,  and 
every  crease,  stain,  and  dog's-ear  of  which  brought  up  fresh  in  his 
mind  his  old  visions  of  foreign  travel  and  adventure.  Then,  Holt 
never  encouraged  any  conversation  about  the  accident  with  Susan, 
or  with  Mr.  Blake,  when  they  were  in  the  shop ;  and  he  never 
pretended  to  see  that  Hugh's  lameness  was  any  reason  why  he 
should  have  the  best  of  their  places  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
(where  they  went  once),  or  be  the  chief  person  when  they  capped 
verses,  or  played  other  games  round  the  table,  in  the  evenings  at 
home.  The  next  time  Hugh  was  in  his  right  mood,  he  was  sure 
to  feel  obliged  to  Holt ;  and  he  sometimes  said  so. 

"  I  consider  you  a  real  friend  to  Hugh*"  said  Mrs.  Proctor,  one 
day  when  they  three  were  together.  "  I  have  dreaded  seeing  my 
boy  capable  only  of  a  short  effort  of  courage : — bearing  pain  of 
body  and  mind  well  while  everybody  was  sorry  for  him  and  ready 
to  praise  him,  and  then  failing  in  the  long  trial  afterwards.  When 
other  people  are  leaving  off  being  sorry  for  him,  you  continue 
your  concern  for  him,  and  still  remind  him  not  to  fail." 

"  Would  not  it  be  a  pity,  ma'am,"  said  Holt,  earnestly,  "  would 
it  not  be  a  pity  for  him  to  fail  when  he  bore  everything  so  well  at 
first,  and  when  he  helped  me  so  that  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  him  ?  He  made  me  write  to  Mr.  Tooke,  and 
so  got  me  out  of  debt;  and  a  hundred  times,  I  am  sure,  the 
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thought  of  him  and  his  secret  has  put  spint  into  me.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  he  should  fail  without  Knowing  it,  for  want  of  some- 
body to  put  him  in  mind.  He  might  so  easily  think  he  was  bear- 
ing it  all  well,  as  long  as  he  could  talk  about  his  foot,  and  make 
a  joke  of  being  lame,  when,  aJl  the  while,  he  might  be  losing  his 
temper  in  other  ways." 

"  \Vhif,  how  true  that  is ! "  exclaimed  Hugh.  "  I  was  going  to 
ask  if  I  was  ever  cross  about  being  lame ;  but  I  know  I  am  about 
other  things,  because  I  am  worried  about  that,  sometimes." 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  put  you  in  mind,"  continued  Holt,  "  and  we 
shall  all  be  so  glad  if  you  are  brave  to  the  very  end — " 

"I  will,"  said  Hugh.    "Only  do  you  go  on  to  put  me  in  mind — " 

"  And  you  will  grow  more  and  more  brave,  too,"  observed  Mrs. 
Proctor  to  Holt. 

Holt  sighed,  for  he  thought  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice yet  to  make  him  a  brave  boy.  Other  people  thought  be  was 
getting  on  very  fast. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  longer  these  two  boys  were  together,  the  more  they  wished 
that  they  could  spend  their  lives  side  by  side ;  or,  at  least,  not  be 
separated  by  half  the  globe.  Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
some  news  arrived  which  startled  them  so  much  that  they  could 
hardly  speak  to  one  another  about  it  for  some  hours.  There  was 
a  deep  feeling  in  their  hearts  which  disposed  them  to  speak  alone 
to  the  Ruler  of  their  lives,  before  they  could  even  rejoice  with  one 
another.  When  they  meditated  upon  it,  they  saw  that  the  event 
had  come  about  naturally  enough ;  but  it  so  exactly  met  the 
strongest  desire  they  had  in  the  world,  that  if  a  miracle  had  hap- 
pened before  their  eyes,  they  could  not  have  been  more  struck. 

Holt's  father  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Proctor,  which  reached  its 
destination  through  Mr.  To'oke's  hands  ;  and  Mr.  Tooke  was  con- 
sulted in  the  whole  matter,  and  requested  by  Mr.  Proctor  to  tell 
the  two  boys  and  Phil  all  about  it.  These  three  were  therefore 
called  into  Mr.  Tooke*s  study  one  day  to  hear  some  news. 

The  letters  which  Mr.  Tooke  read  were  about  Hugh.  Mr.  Holt 
explained  that  his  son's  best  years  were  to  be  spent,  like  his  own,  in 
India ;  that  his  own  experience  had  made  him  extremely  anxious 
that  his  son  should  be  associated  with  companions  whom  he  could 
respect  and  love ;  and  that  he  had  long  resolved  to  use  such  in- 
terest as  he  had  in  bringing  out  only  such  a  youth,  or  youths,  as 
he  could  wish  his  son  to  associate  with.  He  mentioned  that  he 
was  aware  that  one  lad  now  at  Crofton  was  destined  for  India — 

"  That  is  Lamb,"  whispered  the  boys  to  each  other. 

But  that  he  did  not  hear  of  any  friendship  formed,  or  likely  to  be 

formed  with  advantage  between  his  son  and  this  young  gentleman. 

"  No,  indeed  ! "  muttered  Holt. 
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There  was  one  boy,  however,  Mr.  Holt  went  on  to  say,  to  whom 
his  son  seemed  to  be  attached,  and  concerning  whom  he  had  re- 
lated circumstances  which  inspired  a  strong  interest,  and  which 
seemed  to  afford  an  expectation  of  an  upright  manhood  following 
a  gallant  youth. 


Here  all  the  boys  reddened,  and  Hugh  looked  hard  at  the  carpet 
This  boy  had  evidently  a  strong  inclination  for  travel  and  ad- 
venture ;  and  though  his  lameness  put  military  or  naval  service 
out  of  the  question,  it  might  not  unfit  him  for  civil  service  in 
India.  If  Mr.  Tooke  could  give  such  a  report  of  his  health,  in- 
dustry, and  capability  as  should  warrant  his  being  ofiered  ap 
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appointment,  and  if  his  parents  were  willing  so  to  dispose  of  him, 
Mr.  Holt  was  anxious  to  make  arrangements  for  the  education  of 
the  boys  proceeding  together,  in  order  to  their  bemg  companions 
in  their  voyage  and  subsequent  employments.  And  then  followed 
some  account  of  what  these  arrangements  were  to  be. 

"Now,  Proctor,"  said  Mr.  Tooke  to  the  breathless  Hugh,  "you 
must  consider  what  you  have  to  say  to  this.  Your  parents  are 
willing  to  agree,  if  you  are.  But  if,"  he  continued,  with  a  kind 
smile,  "  it  would  make  you  very  unhappy  to  go  to  India,  no  one 
will  force  your  inclinations.'* 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Hugh,  "  I  will  work  very  bard — I  will  work  as 
hard  as  ever  I  can  if  I  may  go. 

"  Well,  you  may  go,  you  see,  if  you  will  work  hard.  You  can 
consider  it  quietly,  or  talk  it  over  with  your  brother  and  Holt ; 
and  to-morrow  you  are  to  dine  at  your  uncle's,  where  you  will 
meet  your  father ;  and  he  and  you  will  settle  what  to  wnte  to  Mr. 
Holt  by  the  next  ship  " 

"And  you,  sir,"  said  Phil  anxiously — '  Mr.  Holt  asks  your 
opinion." 

"  My  opinion  is  that  your  brother  can  be  what  he  pleases.  He 
wants  some  inducement  to  pursue  his  learning  more  strenuously 
than  he  has  done  yet — "  • 

"  I  will,  sir.     I  will,  indeed,"  cried  Hugh. 

"I  believe  you  will.  Such  a  prospect  as  this  will  be  an  mduce- 
ment,  if  anything  can.  You  are,  on  the  whole,  a  brave  boy ;  and 
brave  boys  are  not  apt  to  be  ungrateful  to  God  or  man  ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  think  it  would  be  ungrateful,  both  to  God  jnd  man,  to 
refuse  to  do  your  best  in  the  situation  which  gratifies  the  first 
wish  of  your  heart." 

Hugh  could  not  say  another  word.  He  made  his  lowest  bow, 
and  went  straight  to  his  desk.  As  the  first-fruits  of  his  gratitude, 
he  learned  his  lessons  thoroughly  well  that  night ;  much  as  he 
would  have  liked  to  spend  the  time  in  dreaming. 

His  father  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  settling  what  to  write  to 
Mr.  Holt ;  and  very  merry  were  they  together  when  the  business 
was  done.  In  a  day  or  two,  when  Hugh  had  had  time  to  think, 
he  began  to  be  glad  on  Tooke's  account,  and  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  to  him  one  day. 
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•*  I  never  should  have  gone  to  India  if  I  had  not  lost  my  foot ; 
and  I  think  it  is  well  worth  while  losing  my  foot  to  go  to  India." 

"  Do  you  really  ?  or  do  you  say  it  because — " 

"  I  think  so  really."  And  then  he  went  off  into  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  convinced  Tooke  that  he  was  in  earnest,  though  it  was  to 
be  feardd  that  he  would  be  disappointed  by  experience.  But  then 
again,  Mr.  Tooke  was  heard  to  say  that  one  chief  requisite  for  suc- 
cess and  enjoyment  in  foreign  service  of  any  kincj  was  a  strong 
inclination  for  it.  So  Tooke  was  consoled,  and  easier  in  mind 
than  for  a  whole  year  past. 

Hugh  was  able  to  keep  his  promise  of  working  hard.  Both  at 
Crofton  and  at  the  India  College,  where  his  education  was  finished, 
he  studied  well  and  successfully ;  and  when  he  set  sail  with  his 
companion,  it  was  with  a  heart  free  from  all  cares  but  one.  Part- 
ing from  his  family  was  certainly  a  great  grief;  and  he  could  not 
forget  the  last  tone  he  had  heard  from  Agnes.  But  this  was  nis 
only  sorrow.  He  was,  at  last,  on  the  wide  sea,  and  going  to  Asia. 
Holt  was  his  dear  friend.  He  had  left  none  but  well-wishers  be- 
hind. His  secret  was  his  own  (though,  indeed,  he  scarcely  Te- 
membered  that  he  had  any  secret) ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  con- 
scious that  he  went  out  well  prepared  for  honourable  duty. 
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FEATS  ON  THE  FIORD. 


CHAPTER   I. 

erlingsen's  *^at  home." 

Every  one  who  has  looked'  at  the  map  of  Norway  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  singular  character  of  its  coast.  On  the  map 
it  looks  so  jagged,  such  a  strange  mixture  of  land  and  sea,  that  it 
appears  as  if  there  must  be  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  two — 
the  sea  striving  to  inundate  the  land,  and  the  land  pushing  itself 
out  into  the  sea,  till  it  ends  in  their  dividing  the  region  between 
them.  On  the  spot,  however,  this  coast  is  very  sublime;  The 
long  straggling  promontories  are  mountainous,  towering  ridges  of 
rock,  spring  up  in  precipices  from  the  water;  while  the  bays 
between  them,  instead  of  being  rounded  with  shelving  sandy 
shores,  on  which  the  sea  tumbles  its  waves,  as  in  bays  of  our 
coast,  are,  in  fact,  long  narrow  valleys  filled  with  sea,  instead  of 
being  laid  out  in  fields  and  meadows.  The  high  rocky  banks 
shelter  these  deep  bays  (called  fiords)  from  almost  every  wind ; 
so  that  their  waters  are  usually  as  still  as  those  of  a  lake.  For 
days  and  weeks  together  they  reflect  each  separate  tree-top  of  the 
pine  forests  which  clothe  the  mountain-sides,  the  mirror  being 
broken  only  by  the  leap  of  some  sportive  fish,  or  the  oars  of  the 
boatman  as  he  goes  to  inspect  the  sea-fowl  from  islet  to  islet  of 
the  fiord,  or  carries  out  his  nets  or  his  rod  to  catch  the  sea-trout, 
or  char,  or  cod,  or  herrings,  which  abound,  in  their  seasons,  on 
the  coast  of  Norway. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  fiords  are  the  most  beautiful 
in  summer  or  in  winter.  In  summer  they  glitter  with  golden  sun- 
shine, and  purple  and  green  shadows  from  the  mountain  and  forest 
lie  on  them ;  and  these  may  be  more  lovely  than  the  faint  light  of 
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the  winter  noons  of  those  latitudes,  and  the  snowy  pictures  ot  frozen 
peaks  which  then  show  themselves  on  the  surface ;  but  before  the 
day  is  half  over,  out  come  the  stars — the  glorious  stars,  which 
shine  like  nothing  that  we  have  ever  seen.  There  the  planets 
cast  a  faint  shadow,  as  the  young  moon  does  with  us ;  and  these 
planets  and  the  constellations  of  the  sky,  as  they  silently  glide 
over  from  peak  to  peak  of  these  rocky  passes,  are  imaged  on  the 
waters  so  clearly  that  the  fisherman,  as  he  unmoors  his  boat  for 


his  evening  task,  feels  as  if  he  were  about  to  shoot  forth  his 
vessel  into  another  heaven,  and  to  cleave  his  way  among  the  stars. 
Still  as  everything  is  to  the  eye,  sometimes  for  a  hundred  miles 
together  along  these  deep  sea-valleys  there  is  rarely  silence.  The 
ear  is  kept  awake  by  a  thousand  voices.  In  the  summer  there 
are  cataracts  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  the  rocks ;  and  there 
is  the  bleating  of  the  kids  that  browse  there,  and  the  f]ap  of  the 
great  eagle's  wings,  as  it  dashes  abroad  from  its  eyrie,  and  the 
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cries  of  whole  clouds  of  sea-birds  which  inhabit  the  islets ;  and  all 
these  sounds  are  mingled  and  multiplied  by  the  strong  echoes,  till 
they  become  a  din  as  loud  as  that  of  a  city. 

Even  at  night,  when  the  flocks  are  in  the  fold  and  the  birds  at 
roost,  and  the  echoes  themselves  seem  to  be  asleep,  there  is 
occasionally  a  sweet  music  heard,  too  soft  for  even  the  listening 
ear  to  catch  by  day.  Every  breath  of  summer  wind  that  steals 
through  the  pine-forests  wakes  this  music  as  it  goes.  The  stiflf 
spiny  leaves  of  the  fir  and  pine  vibrate  with  the  breeze,  like  the 
strings  of  some  musical  instrument,  so  that  every  breath  of  the 
night  wind,  in  a  Norwegian  forest,  wakens  a  myriad  of  tiny  harps ; 
and  this  gentle  and  mournful  music  may  be  heard  in  gushes  the 
whole  night  through.  This  music,  of  com^e,  ceases  when  each 
tree  becomes  laden  with  snow;  but  yet  there  is  sound,  in  the  midst  of 
the  longest  winter  night  There  is  the  rumble  of  some  avalanche, 
as,  after  a  drifting  storm,  a  mass  of  snow  too  heavy  to  keep  its 
place  slides  and  tumbles  from  the  mountain  peak.  There  is  also, 
now  and  then,  a  loud  crack  of  the  ice  in  the  nearest  glacier ;  and, 
as  many  declare,  there  is  a  crackling  to  be  heard  by  those  who 
listen  when  the  northern  lights  are  shooting  and  blazing  across  the 
sky. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Wherever  there  is  a  nook  between  the  rocks  on 
the  shore,  where  a  man  may  build  a  house,  and  clear  a  field  or 
two ;  wherever  there  is  a  platform  beside  the  cataract  where  the 
sawyer  may  plant  his  mill,  and  make  a  path  from  it  to  join  some 
great  road,  there  is  a  human  habitation,  and  the  sounds  that  be- 
long to  it.  Thence,  in  winter  nights,  come  music  and  laughter, 
and  the  tread  of  dancers,  and  the  hum  of  many  voices.  The 
Norwegians  are  a  social  and  hospitable  people;  and  they  hold 
their  gay  meetings,  in  defiance  of  their  Arctic  climate,  through 
every  season  of  the  year. 

On  a  January  night,  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  great 
merriment  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  who  had  fixed  his  abode  with- 
in the  Arctic  circle,  in  Nordland,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Sulitelma, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Norway.  This  dwelling,  with  its  few 
fields  about  it,  was  in  a  recess  between  the  rocks,  on  the  shore  of 
the  fiord,  about  five  miles  from  Saltdalen,  and  two  miles  from  the 
junction  of  the  Salten's  Elv  (river)  with  the  fiord.     It  was  but 
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little  that  Erlingsen's  fields  would  produce,  though  they  were 
sheltered  from  Che  coldest  winds,  and  the  summer  sunshine  was 
reflected  from  the  rocks,  so  as  to  make  this  little  farm  much  mora 
productive  than  any  near  which  were  in  a  more  exposed  situation. 


A  patch  of  rye  was  grown,  and  some  beans  and  oats;  and  there 
was  a  strip  of  pasture,  and  a  garden  in  which  might  be  seen 
turnips,  radishes,  potatoes,  lettuce,  and  herbs,  and  even  some 
fruits, — a  few  raspberries,  and  a  great  many  cherries.  There  were 
three  or  four  horses  on  the  farm,  five  cows,  and  a  small  flock  of 
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goats.  In  summer,  the  cattle  and  flock  were  driven  up  the 
mountain,  to  feed  on  the  pastures  there ;  and  during  the  seven 
months  of  winter,  they  were  housed  and  fed  on  the  hay  grown  at 
home,  and  that  which  was  brought  from  the  mountain,  and  on -a 
food  which  appears  strange  enough  to  us,  but  of  which  cows  in 
Norway  are  extremely  fond — fish-heads  boiled  into  a  thick  soup 
with  horse-dung.  At  one  extremity  of  the  little  beach  of  white 
sand  which  extended  before  the  farmer's  door  was  his  boat-house ; 
and  on  his  boat  he  and  his  family  depended,  no  less  than  his  cows, 
for  a  principal  part  of  their  winter  subsistence.  Except  a  kid  or  a 
calf  now  and  then,  no  meat  was  killed  on  the  farm.  Cod  in 
winter,  herrings  in  spring,  trout  and  salmon  in  summer,  and  salted 
fish  in  winter,  always  abounded.  Reindeer  meat  was  regularly 
purchased  from  the  Lapps  who  travelled  round  among  the  settle- 
ments for  orders,  or  drove  their  fattened  herds  from  farm  to  farm. 
Besides  this,  there  was  the  resource  of  game.  Erlingsen  and 
his  housemen  brought  home  from  their  sporting  rambles  sometimes 
a  young  bear,  sometimes  wild  ducks,  or  the  noble  cock-of-the-woods, 
as  big  as  a  turkey,  or  a  string  of  snipes,  or  golden  plovers,  or 
ptarmigan.  The  eggs  of  sea-birds  might  be  found  in  every  crevice 
of  the  islets  in  the  fiord,  in  th6  right  season ;  and  they  are  ex- 
cellent food.  Once  a  year,  too,  Erlingsen  wrapped  himself 
in  furs,  and  drove  himself  in  his  sledge,  followed  by  one  of 
his  housemen  on  another  and  a  larger,  to  the  great  winter  fair  at 
Tronyem,  where  the  I^pps  repaired  to  sell  their  frozen  reindeer 
meat,  their  skins,  and  few  articles  of  manufacture,  and  where 
travelling  Russian  merchants  came  with  the  productions  of  other 
climates,  and  found  eager  customers  in  the  inhabitants,  who 
thronged  to  this  fair  to  make  their  purchases.  Here,  in  exchange 
for  the  salt  fish,  feathers,  and  eider-down,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  industry  of  his  family,  Erlingsen  obtained  flax  and 
wool  wherewith  to  make  clothing  for  the  household,  and  those 
luxuries  which  no  Norwegian  thinks  of  going  without, — corn- 
brandy,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  spices.  Large  mould  candles 
were  also  sold  so  cheap  by  the  Russians  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
bring  them  home  for  the  use  of  the  whole  family, — even  to  burn 
in  the  stables  and  stalls,  as  the  supply  of  bear's  fat  was  precarious, 
and  the  pine-tree  was  too  precious,  so  far  north,  to  be  split  up 
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into  torches,  while  it  even  fell  so  short  occasionally  as  to  compel 
the  family  to  bum  peat,  which  they  did  not  like  nearly  so  well  as 
pine  logs.  It  was  Madame  Eriingsen's  business  to  calculate  how 
much  .of  all  these  foreign  articles  would  be  required  for  the  use  of 
her  household  for  a  whole  year,  and,  trusting  to  her  calculations, 
which  were  never  found  to  be  wrong,  her  husband  came  home 
from  the  winter  fair  heavily  enough  laden  with  good  things. 

Nor  was  it  only  what  was  required  for  his  own  every-day  house- 
hold that  he  brought.  The  quantity  of  provisions,  especially 
corn-brandy,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar,  consumed  in  hospitality 
in  Norway,  is  almost  incredible ;  and,  retired  as  the  £rlingsens 
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might  appear  to  dwell,  they  were  as  hospitable,  according  to  their 
opportunities,  as  any  inhabitant  of  Bergen  or  Christiania.  They 
gave  feasts  at  Christmas,  and  on  every  occasion  that  they  could 
devise.  The  occasion,  on  the  particular  January  day  mentioned 
above,  was  the  betrothment  of  one  of  the  house-maidens  to  a 
young  farm-servant  of  the  establishment.  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  festival  was  anything  like  a  marriage.  It  was  merely  an 
engagement  to  be  married  ;  but  this"  engagement  is  a  much  more 
formal  and  public  affair  in  Norway  (and,  indeed,  wherever  the 
people  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church)  than  with  us.  According 
to  the  rites  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  there  are  two  ceremonies, — 
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one  when  a  couple  become  engaged,  and  another  when  they  arc 
married.  In  Norway,  this  betrothment  gives  the  couple  a  certain 
dignity  beyond  that  of  the  unengaged,  and  more  liberty  of  com- 
panionship, together  with  certain  rights  in  law.  This  makes  up  to 
them  for  being  obliged  to  wait  so  long  as  they  often  must  before 
they  can  marry.  In  a  country  scattered  over  with  farmers,  like 
Norway,  where  there  are  few  money  transactions,  because  people 
provide  for  their  own  wants  on  their  own  little  estates,  servants  do 
not  shift  their  places,  and  go  from  master  to  master,  as  with  us. 
A  young  man  and  woman  have  to  wait  long, — ^probably  till  some 
houseman  dies  or  removes, — before  they  can  settle ;  and  then  they 
are  settled  for  life, — provided  for  till  death,  if  they  choose  to  be 
commonly  industrious  and  honest  The  story  of  tliis  betrothment 
at  Erlingsen's  will  explain  what  I  have  just  said. 

As  Madame  Erlingsen  had  two  daughters  growing  up,  and  they 
were  no  less  active  than  the  girls  of  a  Norwegian  household  usually 
are,  she  had  occasion  for  only  two  mddens  to  assist  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  dwelling  and  the  dairy.  ^ 

Of  these  two,  the  younger.  Erica,  was  the  maiden  betrothed  to- 
day. No  one  perhaps  rejoiced  so  much  at  the  event  as  her  mis- 
tress, both  for  Erica's  sake,  and  on  account  of  her  own  two  young 
daughters.  Erica  was  not  the  best  companion  for  them  ;  and  the 
servants  of  a  Norwegian  farmer  are  necessarily  the  companions  of 
the  daughters  of  the  house.  There  was  nothing  wrong  in  Erica's 
conduct  or  temper  towards  the  family.  She  had,  when  confirmed,* 
borne  so  high  a  character  that  many  places  were  offered  her,  and 
Madame  Erlingsen  had  thought  herself  very  fortunate  in  obtaining 
her  services.  But,  since  then,  Erica  had  sustained  a  shock  which 
hurt  her  spirits,  and  increased  a  weakness  which  she  owed  to  her 
mother.  Her  mother,  a  widow,  had  brought  up  her  child  in  all 
the  superstitions  of  the  country^  some  of  which  remain  in  full 
strength  even  to  this  day,  and  were  then  very  powerful ;  and  the 

*  The  rite  of  oonfirmation  is  thought  much  more  of  in  Norway  than  with  us.  The  prepara- 
tion for  it  is  longer  and  more  strict ;  and  the  destiny  of  jroung  people  for  life  depends  much  on 
bow  they  pass  through  it.  A  person  who  has  not  been  confirmed  is  looked  upon  as  one  with- 
out  a  character  and  without  knowledge ;  while  those  who  pass  well  stand  high  in  credit ; 
and,  if  they  have  to  earn  their  Hvingi  are  sure  of  good  situations.  In  the  newspapers  in  Nor- 
way yoQ  may  see  among  the  advertisements,  "A  confirmed  shop-boy  wants  a  place.** 
"  Wanted,  a  confirmed  girl  who  can  cook  ; "  which  means  that  their  having  been  confirmed 
proves  that  they  are  considered  respectable,  and  not  deficient  in  capacity  or  knowledge. 
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poor  woman's  death  at  last  confirmed  the  lessons  of  her  life  She 
had  stayed  too  long,  one  autumn  day,  at  the  Erhngsens' ;  and,  be- 
ing benighted  on  her  return,  and  suddenly  seized  and  benildered 
by  the  cold,  had  wandered  from  the  road,  and  was  found  frozen  to 
death  in  a  recess  of  the  forest,  which  it  was  surprising  that  she 
should  have  reached.  Erica  never  believed  that  she  did  reach  this 
spot  of  her  own  accord.  Having  had  some  fears  before  of  the 
Wood- Demon  having  been  offended  by  one  of  the  family,  Enca  re- 
garded this  accident  as  a  token  of  his  vengeance.  She  said  this 
when  she  first  heard  of  her  mother's  death  \  and  no  reasonings 
from  the  zealous  pastor  of  the  district,  no  soothing  from  her  mis- 


tress, could  shake  her  persuasion.  She  listened  with  submission, 
wiping  away  her  quiet  tears  as  they  discoursed  ;  but  no  one  could 
uver  gel  her  to  say  that  she  doubted  whether  there  was  a  Wood- 
Demon,  or  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  what  he  would  do  if  offended, 
Erlingsen  and  his  wife  always  treated  her  superstition  as  a  weak- 
ness; and  when  she  was  not  present,  they  ridiculed  it.  Yet  they  saw 
that  it  had  its  effect  on  their  daughters.  Erica  most  strictly  obeyed 
their  wish  that  she  should  not  talk  about  the  spirits  of  the  region 
with  Orga  and  Frolich  ;  but  the  girls  found  plenty  of  people  to  tell 
them  what  they  could  not  learn  from  Erica.  Besides  what  every- 
body knows  who  lives  in  the  rural  districts  of  Norway, — about 
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Nipen,  the  spirit  that  is  always  so  busy  after  everybody's  affairs, — 
about  the  Water-Sprite,  an  acquaintance  of  every  one  who  lives  be- 
side a  river  or  lake, — and  about  the  Mountain  Demon,  familiar  to 
all  who  lived  so  near  Sulitelma ;  besides  these  common  spirits,  the 
girls  used  to  hear  of  a  multitude  of  others  from  old  Peder,  the  blind 
houseman,  and  from  all  the  farm  people,  down  to  Oddo,  the  herd- 
boy.  Their  parents  hoped  that  this  taste  of  theirs  might  die  away 
if  once  Erica,  with  her  sad  serious  face  and  subdued  voice,  were 
removed  to  a  house  of  her  own,  where  they  would  see  her  sup- 
ported by  her  husband's  unfearing  mind,  and  occupied  with 
domestic  business  more  entirely  than  in  her  mistress's  house.  So 
Madame  Erlingsen  was  well  pleased  that  Erica  was  betrothed ;  and 
she  could  only  have  been  better  satisfied  if  she  bad  been  married 

at  once. 
For  this  marrying,  however,  the  young  people  must  wait.     There 

was  no  house,  or  houseman's  place,  vacant  for  them  at  present. 
There  was  a  prospect,  however.  The  old  houseman,  Peder,  who 
had  served  Erlingsen's  father  and  Erlingsen  himself  for  fifty-eight 
years,  could  now  no  longer  do  the  weekly  work  on  the  farm,  which 
was  his  rent  for  his  house,  field,  and  cow.  He  was  blind  and  old. 
His  aged  wife,  Ulla,  could  not  leave  the  house ;  and  it  was  the 
most  she  could  do  to  keep  the  dwelling  in  order,  with  occasional 
help  from  one  and  another.  Housemen  who  make  this  sort  of 
contract  with  farmers  in  Norway  are  never  turned  out.  They  have 
their  dwelling  and  field  for  their  own  life  and  that  of  their  wives. 
What  they  do,  when  disabled,  is  to  take  in  a  deserving  young  man 
to  do  their  work  for  the  farmer,  on  the  understanding  that  he  suc- 
ceeds to  the  houseman's  place  on  the  death  of  the  old  people. 
Peder  and  Ulla  had  made  this  agreement  with  Erica's  lover,  Rolf ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  his  marriage  with  Erica  should  take 
place  whenever  the  old  people  should  die. 

It  was  impossible  for  Erica  herself  to  fear  that  Nipen  was 
offended  at  the  outset  of  this  festival  day.  If  he  had  chosen  to 
send  a  wind,  the  guests  could  not  have  come ;  for  no  human  frame 
can  endure  travelling  in  a  wind  in  Nordland  on  a  January  day. 
Happily  the  air  was  so  calm  that  a  flake  of  snow,  or  a  lock  of 
eider-down,  would  have  fallen  straight  to  the  ground.  At  two 
o'clock,  when  the  short  daylight  was  gone,  the  stars  were  shining 
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SO  brightly,  that  the  company  who  came  by  the  fiord  would  be  sure 
to  have  an  easy  voys^e.  Almost  all  came  by  the  fiord,  for  the  only 
road  from  Erlingsen's  house  led  to  so  few  habitations,  and  was  so 
narrow,  steep,  and  rocky,  that  an  arrival  by  that  way  was  a  rare 
event  The  path  was  now,  however,  so  smooth  with  frozen  snow, 
that  more  than  one  sledge  attempted  and  performed  the  descent 
Erlingsen  and  some  of  his  servants  went  out  to  the  porch,  on  hear- 
ing music  from  the  water,  and  stood  with  lighted  pine-torches  to 
receive  their  guests,  when,  approaching  from  behind,  they  heard 


the  sound  of  the  sleigh-bells,  and  found  that  company  was  arriving 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  such  an  arrival.  In  front  there  was  the 
head  of  a  boat  driving  up  upon  the  white  beach,  and  figure  after 
figure  leaping  out  and  hastening  to  be  welcomed  in  the  porch ; 
while,  in  the  midst  of  the  greeting,  the  quick  and  regular  beat  of 
a  horse's  feet  was  heard  on  the  frozen  ground,  and  the  active  little 
animal  rushed  into  the  light,  shaking  his  mane  and  jingling  his 
bells,  till  suddenly  checked  by  the  driver,  who  stood  upright  at 
the  back  of  the  sledge,  while  the  ladies  reclined,  so  wrapped  in 
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furs  that  nothing  could  be  seen  of  them  till  they  had  entered  the 
house,  and  issued  forth  from  the  room  where  they  threw  off  their 
pehsses  and  cloaks.  Glad  had  the  visitors  been,  whether  they 
came  by  land  or  water,  to  arrive  in  sight  of  the  lighted  dwelling, 
whose  windows  looked  like  rows  of  yellow  stars,  contrasting  with 
the  blue  ones  overhead;  and  more  glad  still  were  they  to  be 
ushered  into  the  great  room,  where  all  was  so  light,  so  warm,  so 
cheerful.  Warm  it  was*  to  the  farthest  corner;  and  too  warm 
near  the  roaring  and  crackling  fires,  for  the  fires  were  of  pinewood. 
Rows  upon  rows  of  candles  were  fastened  against  the  walls  above 
the  heads  of  the  company;  the  floor  was  strewn  with  juniper  twigs, 
and  the  spinning-wheels,  the  carding-boards,  every  token  of  house- 
hold labour,  was  removed,  except  a  loom,  which  remained  in  one 
comer.  In  another  comer  was  a  welcome  sight — a  platform  of 
rough  boards  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  on  it  two  stools.  This 
was  a  token  that  there  was  to  be  dancing;  and  indeed,  Oddo,  the 
herd-boy,  old  Peder's  grandson,  was  seen  to  have  his  clarionet  in 
his  belt,  as  he  ran  in  and  out  on  the  arrival  of  fresh  parties. 

Before  four  o'clock  the  whole  company,  consisting  of  about 
forty,  had  arrived.  They  walked  about  the  large  room,  sipping 
their  strong  coflee,  and  helping  one  another  to  the  good  things  on 
the  trays  which  were  carried  round — the  slices  of  bread  and  butter 
with  anchovies,  or  shreds  of  reindeer  ham  or  tongue,  or  thin  slices 
of  salt  cheese.  When  these  trays  disappeared,  and  the  young 
women  who  had  served  them  Tetumed  into  the  room,  Oddo  was 
seen  to  reach  the  platform  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  followed 
by  a  dull-looking  young  man  with  a  violin.  The  oldest  men 
lighted  their  pipes,  and  sat  down  to  talk,  two  or  three  together. 
Others  withdrew  to  a  smaller  room,  where  card  tables  were  set  out, 
while  the  younger  men  selected  their  partners,  and  handed  them 
forth  for  the  gallopade.  The  dance  was  led  by  the  blushing  Erica, 
whose  master  was  her  partner.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her  that 
she  was  not  to  take  her  usual  place ;  and  she  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed, not  the  less  so  that  she  knew  that  her  mistress  was 
immediately  behind,  with  Rolf  for  her  partner.  Erica  might,  how- 
ever, have  led  the  dance  in  any  country  in  Europe.  All  the 
women  in  Norway  dance  well,  being  practised  in  it  from  their  in- 
fancy, as  an  exercise  for  which  the  leisure  of  their  long  winter,  and 
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tlie  roominess  of  their  houses,  afford  scope.  Every  woman  present 
danced  well :  none  better  than  Erica. 

"  Very  well !  very  pretty !  very  good  1 "  observed  the  pastor,  M. 
Kollsen,  as  lie  sat,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  looking  on.  M. 
Kollsen  was  a  ver>-  young  man;  but  the  men  in  Norway  smoke 
as  invariably  as  the  women  dance.  "  Very  pretty  indeed  !  They 
only  want  double  the  number  to  make  it  as  pretty  a  dance  as  any 
in  Tronyem." 

"  What  would  you  have,  sir  ?  "  asked  old  Peder,  who  sat  smok- 
ing at  his  elbow.     "  Are  there  not  eleven  couple?    Oddo  told  me 


there  were  eleven  couple ;  and  I  think  I  counted  so  many  pairs 
of  feet  as  they  passed." 

"  Let  me  see ; — yes,  you  are  right,  Peder.  There  are  eleven 
couples." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  more,  sir  ?  In  this  young  man's 
father's  time — " 

"  Rolfs  father's  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  Erlingsen's.  Ah,  I  foi^jot  that  Erlingseii  may  not 
seem  to  you  or  any  stranger  to  be  young ;  but  Ulla  and  1  have 
l>een  used  to  call  him  so,  and  I  fear  I  always  shall,  as  I  shall 
never  see  the  furrows  in  his  face:  it  will  be  always  smooth  and 
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young  to  me.  My  Ulla  says  there  is  nothing  to  be  sorry  for  in 
that,  and  she  does  ni  object  to  my  thinking  so  of  her  face.  But, 
as  I  was  saying,  in  the  elder  Erlingsen's  time  we  thought  we  did 
wel)  when  we  set  up  nine  couples  at  Yule,  and  since  then  the 
Holbei^s  and  Thores  have  each  made  out  a  new  farm  within  ten 
miles ;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  be  rather  proud  of  our  eleven 
couples.  Indeed,  I  once  knew  it  twelve,  when  they  got  nie  to 
stand  up  with  little  Henrica,  the  pretty  little  girl  whose  grave  ties 
behind,  just  under  the  rock.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no  question 
but  there  ate  finer  doings  at  Tronyem." 

"Of  course — of  course,"  said  the  young  clei^yman.   "But  there 


are  many  youths  in  Tronyem  that  would  be  glad  of  so  pretty  a 
partner  as  M,  Erlingsen  has,  if  she  would  not  look  so  frightened." 

"Pretty  she  is,"  said  Peder.  "As  I  remember  her  complexion, 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  made  by  the  reflection  of  out  snows  in  its 
own  clearness.  And  when  you  do  get  a  full  look  into  her  eyes, 
how  like  the  summer  sky  they  are,  as  deep  as  the  heavens  in  a 
midsummer  noon.     Did  you  say  she  looks  frightened,  sir?" 

"  Yes.  When  does  she  not  ?  Some  ghost  from  the  grave  has 
scared  her,  I  suppose,  or  some  spirit  that  has  no  grave  to  lie  still 
in,  perhaps.  It  is  a  great  fault  in  her  that  she  has  so  little  faith. 
I  never  met  with  such  a  case ;  1  hardly  know  how  to  conduct  it. 
I  must  begin  with  the  people  about  her — abolish  their  supersli- 
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tions — and  then  there  may  be  a  chance  for  her.  Meanwhile,  I 
have  but  a  poor  account  to  give  to  the  bishop*  of  the  religion  of 
the  district/' 

"  Did  you  say,  sir,  that  Erica  wants  faith?  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  never  knew  anyone  who  had  so  much." 

"  You  think  so,  because  there  is  no  idea  in  this  region  of  what 
faith  is.  A  prodigious  work,  indeed,  my  bishop  has  given  me  to 
do.  He  himself  cannot  be  aware  what  it  is  till  I  send  him  my  re- 
port. One  might  suppose  that  Christianity  had  never  been  heard 
of  here,  by  the  absurd  credulity  one  meets  with  in  the  best  houses, 
the  multitude  of  good  and  evil  spirits  one  hears  of  at  every  turn. 
I  will  blow  them  all  to  the  winds  presently ;  I  will  root  out  every 
superstition  in  a  circle  of  twenty  miles." 

"You  will,  sir?" 

"  I  will.     Such  is  my  duty  as  a  Christian  pastor  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  you  can,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  No  doubt  of  that  What  sort  of  pastor  must  he 
be  who  cannot  vindicate  his  own  religion  ?  " 

"  These  beliefs,  sir,  were  among  us  long  before  you  were  born ; 
and  I  fancy  they  will  last  till  some  time  after  you  are  dead.  And, 
what  is  more,  I  should  not  wonder  if  your  bishop  was  to  tell  you 
the  same  thing  when  you  send  him  your  report  of  us." 

"  I  thought  you  had  had  more  faith,  Peder.  I  thought  you  had 
been  a  better  Christian." 

**  However  that  may  be,"  said  Peder,  "  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  people  about  us,  having  lived  nearly  fourscore  years  in  the 
parish ;  and  perhaps,  sir,  as  you  are  young,  and  from  a  distance, 
you  would  allow  me  to  say  a  word.     May  I  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly." 

But  while  M.  Kollsen  gave  this  permission,  he  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  beat  time  with  it  upon  his  knee,  and  with  his 
foot  upon  the  ground,  to  carry  off  his  impatience  at  being  instructed. 

"  My  advice  would  be,  sir,  with  all  respect  to  you,"  said  Peder, 
"  that  you  should  lead  the  people  into  everything  that  you  think 
true  and  good,  and  pass  over  quietly  whatever  old  customs  and 
notions  you  do  not  understand  or  like.  I  have  so  much  belief  in 
the  religion  you  are  to  teach  as  to  feel  sure  that  whatever  will  not 

*  A  hundred  years  ago  Nordland  was  included  in  the  diocese  of  Tronyem. 
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agree  with  it  will  die  off  out  of  its  way,  if  let  alone.  But  if  religion 
is  brought  in  to  hurt  the  people's  feelings  and  notions,  that  religion 
will  be  the  thing  to  suffer." 

"  I  must  judge  for  myself  about  such  matters,  of  course,"  said 
M.  Kollsen.  He  was  meditating  a  change  of  place,  to  escape 
further  lecturing  about  his  duty,  when  Peder  saved  him  the  trouble 
of  leaving  his  comfortable  seat  by  rising  and  moving  away  towards 
the  fire.  Peder's  pipe  was  smoked  out,  and  he  was  going  for  more 
tobacco  to  the  place  where  tobacco  was  always  to  be  found — in  a 
little  recess  above  the  fireplace.  He  felt  his  way  carefully,  that  he 
might  not  interfere  with  the  dancers,  or  be  jostled  by  them ;  but 
he  had  not  far  to  go.  One  friend  begged  to  be  sent  for  anything 
he  wanted ;  another  with  a  quicker  eye,  brought  him  tobacco ;  and 
a  third  led  him  to  his  seat  again.  All  looked  with  wonder  at  M. 
Kollsen,  surprised  that  he,  Peder's  companion  at  the  moment^ 
young  and  blessed  with  eyesight,  could  let  the  blind  old  man 
leave  his  seat  for  such  a  reason.  M.  Kollsen  whiffed  away,  how- 
ever, quite  unconscious  of  what  everybody  was  thinking, 

"  This  waltz,"  said  Peder,  when  the  dancers  had  begun  again, 
"  does  not  seem  to  go  easily.  There  is  something  amiss.  I  think 
it  is  in  the  music  that  the  fault  lies.  My  boy's  clarionet  goes  well 
enough ;  no  fear  of  Oddo's  being  out  Pray,  sir,  who  plays  the 
violin  at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  A  fellow  who  looks  as  if  he  did  not  like  his  business.  He  is 
firowning  with  his  red  brows,  as  if  he  would  frown  out  the  lights." 

"His  red  brows!  Oh,  then  it  is  Hund.  I  was  thinking  it 
would  be  hard  upon  him,  poor  fellow,  if  he  had  to  play  to-night* 
Yet  not  so  hard  as  if  he  had  to  dance.  It  is  weary  work  dancing 
with  the  heels  when  the  heart  is  too  heavy  to  move.  You  may 
have  heard,  sir,  for  every  one  knows  it,  that  Hund  wanted  to  have 
young  Rolfs  place — and,  some  say,  Erica  herself.  Is  she  dancing, 
sir,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

"  Yes,  with  Rolf.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Rolf— with  regard  to 
these  superstitions,  I  mean  ?  Is  he  as  foolish  as  Erica — always 
frightened  about  something  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Rolf  was  not  so  light  as 
he  is,  so  inconsiderate  about  these  matters.  Rolf  has  his  troubles 
and  his  faults,  but  they  are  not  of  that  kind." 
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"Enough,"  said  M.  KoUsen,  with  a  voice  of  authority.  "I 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  superior  to  the  popular  delusions.  As 
to  his  troubles  and  his  faults,  they  may  be  left  for  me  to  discover 
all  in  good  time." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  They  are  nobody's  business  but  his 
own ;  and,  maybe.  Erica's.  Rolf  has  a  good  heart ;  and  I  doubt 
not  Ulla  and  I  shall  have  great  comfort  in  him.  He  lives  with  us, 
sir,  from  this  night  forwards.  There  is  no  fear  that  he  will  wish 
us  in  our  graves,  though  we  stand  between  him  and  his  marriage.** 

"  That  must  be  rather  a  painful  consideration  to  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,  at  present.  Ulla  and  I  were  all  the  happier, 
we  think  to  this  day,  for  having  had  four  such  years  as  these  young 
people  have  before  them,  to  know  one  another  in,  and  grow  suit- 
able in  notions  and  habits,  and  study  to  please  one  another.  By 
the  time  Rolf  and  Erica  are  what  we  were,  one  or  both  of  us  will 
be  underground,  and  Rolf  will  have,  I  am  certain,  the  pleasant 
feeling  of  havir»g  done  his  duty  by  us.  It  is  all  as  it  should  be, 
sir,  and  I  pray  that  they  may  live  to  say,  at  our  age,  what  Ulla  and 
I  can  say  of  the  same  season  of  our  lives." 

The  pastor  made  no  answer.  He  had  not  heard  the  last  few 
words ;  for  what  Peder  said  of  being  underground  had  plunged 
him  into  a  reverie  about  Peder's  funeral  sermon,  which  he  should, 
of  course,  have  to  preach.  He  was  pondering  how  he  should  at 
once  do  justice  to  Peder*s  virtues,  and  mark  his  own  disapproba- 
tion of  the  countenance  Peder  gave  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
region  in  which  he  lived.  He  must  keep  in  view  the  love  and 
respect  in  which  the  old  man  was  held  by  everybody,  and  yet  he 
must  bear  witness  against  the  great  fault  above  mentioned.  He 
composed  two  or  three  paragraphs  in  his  imagination,  which  he 
thought  would  do,  and  then  committed  them  to  memory.  He 
was  roused  from  this  employment  by  a  loud  laugh  from  the  man 
whose  funeral  he  was  meditating,  and  saw  that  Peder  was  enjoying 
life,  at  present,  as  much  as  the  youngest — with  a  glass  of  punch  in 
his  hand,  and  a  group  of  old  men  and  women  round  him,  recall- 
ing the  jests  of  fifty  years  ago. 

"How  goes  it,  Rolf?"  said  his  master,  who,  having  done  his 
duty  in  the  dancing-room,  was  now  making  his  way  to  the  card- 
tables  in  another  apartment,  to  see  how  his  guests  there  were 
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entertained.  Thinking  that  Rolf  looked  very  absent  as  he  stood, 
in  the  pause  of  the  danc(^  in  silence  by  Erica's  side,  Eriingsen 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "  How  goes  it  ?  Make 
your  friends  merry." 

Rolf  bowed  and  smiled,  and  his  master  passed  on. 

"  How  goes  it  ?  "  repeated  Rolf  to  Erica,  as  he  looked  earnestly 
into  hw  face.     "  Is  all  going  on  well.  Erica  ?  " 

"Certainly.    I  suppose  so.    Why  not?  "she  replied.    "If  you  see 
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anything  wrong — anything  omitted,  be  sure  and  tell  me.  Madame 
Eriingsen  would  be  very  sorry.     Is  t^re  anything  forgotten,  Rolf?  " 

"  I  think  you  have  forgotten  what  the  day  is,  that  is  all.  No- 
body that  looked  at  you,  love,  would  fancy  it  to  be  your  own  day. 
You  look  anything  but  merry.  Hardly  a  smile  from  you  to-night. 
And  that  is  a  great  omission." 

"  O  Rolf,  there  is  something  so  much  belter  than  merriment !  ' 

"  Yes,  love,  but  where  is  it  ?     Not  in  your  heart  to-night,  Erica.' 

■'  Yes,  indeed,  Rolf." 
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"  You  look  as  dull,  as  sad,  you  and  Hund,  as  if — '' 

"  Hund  ! "  repeated  Erica,  glancing  around  the  room  for  Hund, 
and  not  seeing  him  till  her  lover  reminded  her  that  Hund  was  the 
musician.  "  Hund  does  seem  dull  enough,  to  be  sure,"  said  she, 
smiling.     "  I  hope  I  do  not  often  look  like  that." 

**  I  am  more  sorry  for  him  than  you  are,  I  see,"  said  Rolf, 
brightening  when  he  found  how  entirely  Hund  had  been  absent 
from  her  thoughts.  "  I  am  more  sorry  for  Hund  than  you  are, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  I  know  what  the  happiness  is  that  he 
has  missed,  poor  fellow  I  But  yet  I  think  you  might  feel  a  little 
more  for  him.     It  would  show  that  you  know  how  to  value  love." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  but  more  for  his  disappoint- 
ment about  the  house  than  any  other.  To-day  once  over,  he  will 
soon  fix  his  love  on  somebody  else.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  dancing 
on  his  betrothment-day  before  the  year  is  out." 

"  Then  I  hope  his  girl  will  look  merrier  than  you  do  to-night," 
muttered  Rolf,  with  a  sigh.  "  O  Erica  !  I  wish  you  would  trust 
me.  I  could  take  care  of  you,  and  make  you  quite  happy,  if  you 
would  only  believe  it.  Ah !  I  know  what  that  look  means.  I 
know  you  love  me,  and  all  that,  but  you  are  always  tormenting 
yourself — " 

"  I  think  1  know  one  who  is  cleverer  still  at  tormenting  himself," 
said  Erica,  with  a  smile.  "  Come,  Rolf,  no  more  tormenting  of 
ourselves  or  one  another.  No  more  of  that  after  to-day.  What  is 
to-day  worth,  if  it  is  not  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  of  one  another?" 

"  But  where  is  the  use  of  that,  if  you  still  will  not  believe  that  I 
can  keep  off  all  trouble  from  you — that  nothing  in  the  universe 
shall  touch  you  to  your  hurt,  while — " 

**  Oh,  hush  !  hush !  "  said  Erica,  turning  pale  at  the  presump- 
tion of  this  speech.  "  See,  they  are  waiting  for  us.  One  more 
round  before  supper." 

And  in  the  whirl  of  the  waltz  she  tried  to  forget  the  last  words 
Rolf  had  spoken,  but  they  rang  in  her  ears  ;  and  before  her  eyes 
were  images  of  Nipen  overhearing  this  defiance— and  the  Water- 
Sprite  planning  vengeance  in  its  palace  under  the  ice—  and  the 
Mountain-Demon  laughing  in  scorn,  till  the  echoes  shouted  again 
— and  the  Wood-Demon  waiting  only  for  summer  to  see  how  he 
could  beguile  the  rash  lover.     Erica  finished  her  dance  ;  but  when 
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the  company  and  the  men  of  the  household  were  seated  at  the 
supper-table,  and  she  had  to  help  her  mistress  and  the  young 
ladies  to  wait  upon  them,  she  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely 
stand.    It  was  so  very  wrong  of  Rolf  to  be  alwaj^  def)dng  the  spirits ! 

Long  was  the  supper,  and  hearty  was  the  mirth  round  the  table. 
People  in  Norway  have  universally  a  hearty  appetite — such  an 
appetite  as  we  English  have  no  idea  of.  Whether  it  is  owing  to 
the  sharp  climate,  or  to  the  active  life  led  by  all,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  such  is  the  fact  This  night  piles  of  fish  disappeared 
first,  and  then  joint  after  joint  of  reindeer  venison.  The  fine  game 
of  the  country  was  handed  round,  cut  up,  and  little  but  the  bones 
was  left  of  a  score  of  birds.  Then  there  were  preserved  fruits, 
and  berries  eaten  with  thick  cream — almost  every  dish  that  could 
be  thought  of  made  of  the  rich  cream  of  the  north.  Erica  recov- 
ered herself  as  the  great  business  went  on ;  and  while  her  proud 
lover  watched  her,  forgetting  his  supper,  he  thought  to  himself 
that  no  one  of  the  fair  attendants  trod  so  lightly  as  Erica,  no  one 
carved  so  neatly,  no  one  handed  the  dishes  s5  gracefully,  or  was 
so  quick  at  seeing  to  whom  the  most  respect  and  attention  were 
owing.  Perhaps  this  last  thought  was  suggested  by  Rolfs  per- 
ceiving that,  either  by  her  own  hand  or  another's,  the  hottest 
dishes  and  the  nicest  bits  were  found,  all  supper-time,  close  to  his 
elbow.  Madame  Erlingsen,  he  decided,  with  all  her  experience, 
did  not  do  the  duties  of  the  table  so  well,  and  the  young  ladies, 
kind  and  good-tempered  as  they  were,  would  never,  by  any  ex- 
perience, become  so  graceful  as  Erica. 

At  last  appeared  the  final  dish  of  the  long  feast,  the  sweet  cake, 
with  which  dinner  and  supper  in  Norway  usually  conclude.  While 
this  was  sliced  and  handed  round,  Rolf  observed  that  Erica  looked 
xmxiously  towards  him.  He  took  no  notice,  hoping  that  she  would 
come  and  speak  to  him,  and  that  he  should  thus  be  the  gainer  of 
a  few  of  her  sweet  words.     She  did  come,  and  just  said — 

"  The  cake  and  ale  are  here,  Rolf.     Will  you  carry  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  treat  for  old  Nipen.  Yes,  I  will  carry  them,"  replied 
Rolf,  rising  from  his  seat 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  country  regions  of  Norway  to  give  the 
spirit  Nipen  a  share  at  festival  times.  His  Christmas  cake  is  richer 
than  that  prepared  for  the  guests,  and  before  the  feast  is  finished 
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it  is  laid  in  some  place  out  of  doors,  where,  as  might  be  expected, 
it  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  morning.  Everybody  knew,  there- 
fore, why  Rolf  rose  from  his  seat,  though  some  were  too  far  off  to 
hear  him  say  that  he  would  carry  out  the  treat  for  old  Nipen. 

"  Now,  pray  do  not  speak  so ;  do  not  call  him  those  names," 
said  Erica,  anxiously.  "  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  speak  so  as  not  to 
offend  him.  Pray,  Rolf,  to  please  me,  do  speak  respectfully. 
And  promise  me  to  play  no  tricks,  but  just  set  the  things  down, 
and  come  straight  in,  and  do  not  look  behind  you.  Promise  me, 
Rolf." 

Rolf  did  promise,  but  he  was  stopped  by  t^o  voices  calling 
upon  him.  Oddo,  the  herd-boy,  came  running  to  claim  the  office 
of  carrying  out  Nipen*s  cake  \  and  M.  Kollsen,  from  his  seat,  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  countenance  any  superstitious  observ- 
ances— would  not,  indeed,  permit  any  so  gross  as  this  in  his  pre- 
sence. He  requested  that  the  company  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  cake,  and  made  a  speech  in  ridicule  of  all  spirits  and  fairies 
so  very  bold  and  contemptuous  that  all  present  who  had  to  ga 
home  that  night  looked  in  consternation  at  their  host  If  such 
language  as  M.  Kollsen's  were  allowed,  they  looked  for  nothing 
less  than  to  have  their  way  beset  by  offended  spirits,  so  that  Er- 
lingsen  might  hear  in  the  morning  of  some  being  frozen,  some 
being  lost  in  the  fiord,  and  others  tumbled  from  precipices.  M. 
Erlingsen  made  haste  to  speak.  He  did  not  use  any  scruples  with 
the  young  clergyman.  He  told  him  that  every  one  present  would 
be  happy  at  all  times  to  hear  him  speak  on  the  matters  belonging 
to  his  office.  He  had  discharged  his  office  in  the  morning  in^  be- 
trothing Rolf  and  Erica,  he  was  now  resting  from  his  business,  as 
a  guest  at  that  table,  and  he  would,  of  course,  allow  that  the 
direction  of  the  festivity  rested  with  the  host  and  hostess,  whose 
desire  it  was  that  everything  should  be  done  which  was  agreeable 
to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  greater  number  of  the  guests. 

It  was  settled  in  a  moment  that  Nipen  should  have  his  cake ; 
which  so  shocked  and  annoyed  M.  Kollsen  that  he  declared  he 
would  not  remain  to  sanction  anything  so  impious,  and  requested 
that  his  boatmen  might  be  called  from  their  suppers,  and  desired 
to  have  his  boat  ready  immediately.  No  entreaties  would  soften 
him ;  go  he  would. 
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It  appeared,  however,  that  he  could  not  go.  Not  a  man  would 
row  him,  alter  what  he  had  just  said  of  Nipen.  All  were  sure 
that  a  gust  would  blow  the  boat  over  the  minute  she  was  out  of 
reach  of  land ;  or  that  a  rock  would  spring  up  in  deep  water, 
where  no  rock  was  before;  or  that  some  strong  hand  would  grasp 
the  boat  from  below,  and  draw  it  down  under  the  waters.  A 
shudder  went  round  as  these  things  were  prophesied ;  and,  of 
course,  M.  Kollsen's  return  home  that  night  was  out  of  the  ques- 


tion, unless  he  would  row  himself.  At  first  he  declared  he  should 
do  this ;  but  he  was  so  earnestly  entreated  to  attempt  nothing  so 
rash,  that  he  yielded  the  point  with  a  supercilious  air  which  per- 
haps concealed  more  satisfaction  than  he  chose  to  avow  to  himself. 
He  insisted  on  retiring  immediately,  however,  and  was  shown  to 
his  chamber  at  once,  by  Erlingsen  himself,  who  found,  on  his 
return,  that  the  company  were  the  better  for  the  pastor's  absence, 
though  unable  to  recover  the  mirth  which  he  had  put  to  flight. 
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Erica  had  been  shedding  a  few  tears,  in  spite  of  strong  eflbrts  to 
restrain  them.  Here  was  a  bad  omen  already — on  the  very  day 
of  her  betrothment ;  and  she  saw  that  Hund  thought  so;  for  there 
was  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  his  eye,  as  he  sat  silently  watching  all 
that  passed. 

She  could  not  help  being  glad  that  Oddo  renewed  his  request 
to  be  allowed  to  cany  out  Nipen's  cake  and  ale.  She  eagerly  put 
the  ale-can  into  his  hand,  and  the  cake  under  his  arm ;  and  Oddo 
was  going  out,  when  his  blind  grandfather,  hearing  that  he  was  to 
be  the  messenger,  observed  that  he  should  be  better  pleased  if  it 
were  somebody  else ;  for  Oddo,  though  a  good  boy,  was  inquisi- 
tive, and  apt  to  get  into  mischief  by  looking  too  closely  into  every- 
thing, having  never  a  thought  of  fear.  Everybody  knew  this  to 
be  true,  though  Oddo  himself  declared  that  he  was  as  frightened 
as  anybody  sometimes.  Moreover,  he  asked  what  there  was  to 
pry  into,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and 
appealed  to  the  company  whether  Nipen  was  not  best  pleased  to 
be  served  by  the  youngest  of  a  party.  This  was  allowed  ;  and  he 
was  permitted  to  go,  when  Peder's  consent  was  obtained,  his  mis- 
tress going  to  the  door  with  him,  and  seeing  him  off,  putting  him 
in  mind  that  the  dancing  could  not  begin  again  till  he  returned  to 
take  up  his  clarionet. 


•  t  •«     ... 


CHAPTER  II. 

ODDO'S  WALK. 

The  place  where  Nipen  liked  to  find  his  offerings  was  at  the  end  of 
the  bam,  below  the  gallery  which  ran  round  the  outside  of  the 
building.  There,  in  the  summer  lay  a  plot  of  green  grass ;  and,  in 
the  winter,  a  sheet  of.  pure  frozen  snow.  Thither  Oddo  shuffled  on, 
over  the  slippery  surface  of  the  yard,  and  across  the  paddock, 
along  the  lane  made  by  the  snow-plough  between  high  banks  of 
snow ;  and  he  took  prodigious  pains,  between  one  slip  and  an- 
other,  not  to  spill  the  ale.  He  looked  more  like  a  prowling  cub 
than  a  boy,  wrapped  as  he  was  in  his  wolf-skin  coat,  and  bis  fox- 
skin  cap  doubled  down  over  his  ears. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  Oddo's  declaring  that  he  was  some- 
times frightened,  he  was  a  brave  boy.  A  cowardly  boy  would  not 
have  said  it  A  cowardly  boy  would  not  have  offered  to  go  at  all. 
A  cowardly  boy  would,  if  he  had  been  sent,  have  wished  that  the 
house-door  might  be  left  open,  that  he  might  see  the  cheerful 
yellow  light  from  within :  whereas  Oddo  begged  his  mistress  to 
shut  the  door,  that  his  grandfather  might  not  be  made  to  feel  his 
rheumatism  by  any  draught,  as  he  sat  at  table.  A  cowardly  boy 
would  have  run  as  fast  as  he  could,  perhaps  slipping  or  falling, 
and  spilling  the  ale ;  and  when  his  errand  was  done,  he  would 
have  fled  home,  without  looking  behind  him,  fancying  everything 
he  saw  and  heard  a  spirit  or  a  wild  beast  Oddo  did  very  differ- 
ently from  this.  As  usual,  he  was  too  busy  finding  out  how  every- 
thing happened  to  feel  afraid,  as  a  less  inquisitive  boy  would. 

The  cake  steamed  up  in  the  frosty  air  under  his  nose,  so  warm 
and  spicy  and  rich,  that  Oddo  began  to  wonder  what  so  very 
superior  a  cake  could  be  like.  He  had  never  tasted  any  cake  so  rich 
as  this ;  nor  had  any  one  in  the  house  tasted  such,  for  Nipen  would 
be  offended  if  his  cake  was  not  richer  than  anybody's  else.  Oddo 
wondered  more  and  more  how  this  would  taste,  till  before  he  had 
crossed  the  yard  he  wondered  no  longer.  He  broke  a  piece  ofl 
and  ate  it,  and  then  wondered  whether  Nipen  would  mind  his  cake 
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being  just  a  little  smaller  than  usual.  After  a  few  steps  more  the 
wonder  was  how  far  Nipen*s  charity  would  go,  for  the  cake  was 
now  a  great  deal  smaller ;  and  Oddo  next  wondered  whether  any- 
body could  stop  eating  such  a  cake  when  it  was  once  tasted.  He 
was  surprised  to  see  when  he  came  out  into  the  starlight,  at  the 
end  of  the  bam,  how  small  a  piece  was  left  He  stood  listening 
whether  Nipen  was  coming  in  a  gust  of  wind ;  and  when  he  heard 
no  breeze  stirring,  he  looked  about  for  a  cloud  where  Nipen  might 
be.  There  was  no  cloud,  as  far  as  he  could  see.  The  moon  had 
set.;  but  the  stars  were  so  bright  as  to  throw  a  faint  shadow  from 
Oddo's  form  upon  the  snow.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  spirit 
being  angry  at  present ;  but  Oddo  thought  Nipen  would  certainly 
be  angry  at  finding  so  very  small  a  piece  of  cake.  It  might  be 
better  to  let  the  ale  stand  by  itself,  and  Nipen  would  perhaps  sup- 
pose that  Madame  Erlingsen*s  stock  of  groceries  had  fallen  short, 
at  least  that  it  was  in  some  way  inconvenient  to  make  the  cake  on 
the  present  occasion.  So  putting  down  his  can  among  the  sitow, 
and  holding  the*  last  fragment  of  the  cake  between  his  teeth,  he 
seized  a  birch  pole  which  hung  down  from  the  gallery,  and  by  its 
help  climbed  one  of  the  posts  and  got  over  the  rails  into  the 
gallery,  whence  he  could  watch  what  would  happen.  To  remain 
on  the  very  spot  where  Nipen  was  expected  was  a  little  more  than 
he  was  equal  to ;  but  he  thought  he  could  stand  in  the  gallery,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  broad  eaves  of  the  barn,  and  wait  for  a  little 
while.  He  was  so  very  curious  to  see  Nipen,  and  to  learn  how  it 
liked  its  ale  ! 

There  he  stood  in  the  shadow,  hearing  nothing  but  his  own 
munching,  though  there  was  not  much  of  that,  for,  as  he  came 
near  the  end,  he  took  only  a  little  crumb  at  a  time,  to  spin  out 
:the  treat,  for  never  was  anything  so  good.  Then  he  had  nothing 
10  do  but  listen ;  but  the  waterfall  was  frozen  up,  and  the  mill 
stood  as  still  as  if  it  was  not  made  to  move.  If  the  wheel  should 
creak,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  Nipen  was  passing.  Presently  he 
heard  something. 

"  Music,"  thought  he.  **  I  never  heard  that  it  liked  music,  and 
I  don't  think  it  can  know  much  about  music,  for  this  is  not  at  all 
sweet.  There  again  ;  that  was  a  sort  of  screech.  Oh,  how  stupid 
I  am,'*  thought  he  again.     "  So  much  for  my  head  being  full  of 
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Nipen.  It  is  only  Hund  tuning  his  violin  because  they  have  all 
done  supper.  They  will  be  waiting  for  me.  I  wish  this  Nipen 
would  make  haste.     It  can't  be  very  hungry,  that  is  clear.*' 

He  grew  more  and  more  impatient  as  the  minutes  passed  on, 
and  he  was  aware  that  he  was  wanted  in  the  house.  Once  or  twice 
he  walked  slowly  away,  looking  behind  him,  and  then  turned  again, 
unwilling  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  seeing  Nipen.  Then  he 
called  the  spirit — actually  begged  it  to  appear.  His  first  call  was 
almost  a  whisper ;  but  he  called  louder  and  louder  by  degrees,  till 
he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  hearing  an  answer. 

The  call  he  heard  was  soft  and  sweet  There  was  nothing 
terrible  in  the  sound  itself,  yet  Oddo  grasped  the  rail  of  the  gallery 
with  all  his  strength  as  he  heard  it.  The  strangest  thing  was  it 
was  not  a  single  cry  :  others  followed  it,  all  soft  and  sweet ;  but 
Oddo  thought  that  Nipen  must  have  many  companions,  and  he 
had  not  prepared  himself  to  see  more  spirits  than  one.  As  usual, 
however,  his  curiosity  grew  more  intense  from  the  little  he  had 
heard,  and  he  presently  called  again.  Again  he  was  answered  by 
four  or  ^VQ  voices  in  succession. 

"  Was  ever  anybody  so  stupid  ? "  cried  the  boy,  now  stamping 
with  vexation.  "  It  is  the  echo,  after  all.  As  if  there  was  not 
always  an  echo  here  opposite  the  rock.  It  is  not  Nipen  at  all. 
I  will  just  wait  another  minute,  however." 

He  leaned  in  silence  on  his  folded  arms,  and  had  not  so  waited 
for  many  seconds  before  he  saw  something  moving  on  the  snow 
at  a  little  distance.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  quite 
up  to  the  can  of  ale. 

"  I  am  glad  I  stayed,"  thought  Oddo.  **  Now  I  can  say  I  have 
seen  Nipen.  It  is  much  less  terrible  than  I  expected.  Grand- 
father told  me  that  it  sometimes  came  like  an  enormous  elephant 
or  hippopotamus,  and  never  smaller  than  a  large  bear.  But  this  is 
no  bigger  than,  let  me  see,  I  think  it  is  most  like  a  fox.  I  should  like 
to  make  it  speak  to  me.  They  would  think  so  much  of  me  at  home 
if  I  had  talked  with  Nipen."     So  he  began  gently,  "  Is  that  Nipen  ?  " 

The  thing  moved  its  bushy  tail,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  There  is  no  cake  for  you  to-night,  Nipen.  I  hope  the  ale  will 
do.     Is  the  ale  good,  Nipen  ?  " 

Off  went  the  dark  creature  without  a  word,  as  quick  as  it  could  go. 
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"  Is  it  ofTended  ?  "  thought  Oddo ;  "  or  is  it  really  what  it  looks 
like,  a  fox  ?  If  it  does  not  come  back,  I  will  go  down  presently  and 
see  whether  it  has  drunk  the  ale.    If  not,  I  shall  think  it  is  only  a  fox." 

He  presently  let  himself  down  to  the  ground  by  the  way  he  had 
come  up,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  ale  can.  It  would  not  stir. 
It  was  as  fast  on  the  ground  as  if  it  was  enchanted,  which  Oddo 
did  not  doubt  was  the  case ;  and  he  started  back  with  more  fear 
than  he  had  yet  had.  The  cold  he  felt  on  this  exposed  spot  soon 
reminded  him,  however,  that  the  can  was  probably  frozen  to  the 
snow,  which  it  might  well  be,  after  being  brought  warm  from  the 
fireside.  It  was  so.  The  vessel  had  sunk  an  inch  into  the  snow, 
and  was  there  fixed  by  the  frost. 

None  of  the  ale  seemed  to  have  been  drunk ;  and  so  cold  was 
Oddo  by  this  time,  that  he  longed  for  a  sup  of  it.  He  took  first 
a  sup  and  then  a  draught ;  and  then  he  remembered  that  the  rest 
would  be  entirely  spoiled  by  the  frost  if  it  stood  another  hour. 
This  would  be  a  pity,  he  thought ;  so  he  finished  it,  saying  to 
himself  that  he  did  not  believe  Nipen  would  come  that  night. 

At  that  very  moment  he  heard  a  cry  so  dreadful  that  it  shot, 
like  sudden  pain,  through  every  nerve  of  his  body.  It  was  not  a 
shout  of  anger  :  it  was  something  between  a  shriek  and  a  wail — 
like  what  he  fancied  would  be  the  cry  of  a  person  in  the  act  of 
being  murdered.  That  Nipen  was  here  now,  he  could  not  doubt ; 
and,  at  length,  Oddo  fled.  He  fled  the  faster,  at  first,  for  hearing 
the  rustle  of  wings ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  boy  even  now  got  the 
better  of  his  terror,  and  he  looked  up  at  the  bam  where  the  wings 
were  rustling.  There  he  saw  in  the  starlight  the  glitter  of  two 
enormous  round  eyes,  shining  down  upon  him  from  the  ridge  of 
the  roof.  But  it  struck  him  at  once  that  he  had  seen  those  eyes 
before.  He  checked  his  speed,  stopped,  went  back  a  little,  sprang 
up  once  more  into  the  gallery,  hissed,  waved  his  cap  and  clapped 
his  hands,  till  the  echoes  were  all  awake  again ;  and,  as  he  had 
hoped,  the  great  white  owl  spread  its  wings,  sprang  off  from  the 
ridge,  and  sailed  away  over  the  fiord. 

Oddo  tossed  up  his  cap,  cold  ^s  the  night  was,  so  delighted  was 
he  to  have  scared  away  the  bird  which  had,  for  a  moment,  scared 
him.  He  hushed  his  mirth,  however,  when  he  perceived  that 
lights  were  wandering  in  the  yard,  and  that  there  were  voices  ap- 
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preaching.  He  saw  that  the  household  were  alarmed  about  him, 
and  were  coming  forth  to  search  for  him.  Curious  to  see  what 
they  would  do,  Oddo  crouched  down  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
gallery  to  watch  and  listen. 

First  came  Rolf  and  his  master,  carrying  torches,  with  which 
they  lighted  up  the  whole  expanse  of  snow  as  they  came.  They 
looked  round  them  without  any  fear,  and  Oddo  heard  Rolf  say, 
"  If  it  were  not  for  that  cry,  sir,  I  should  think  nothing  of  it ;  but 
my  fear  is  that  some  beast  has  got  him." 

"  Search  first  the  place  where  the  cake  and  ale  ought  to  be," 
said  Erlingsen.     "Till  I  see  blood,  I  shall  hope  the  best." 

"  You  will  not  see  that,"  said  Hund,  who  followed ;  his  gloomy 
countenance,  now  distorted  by  fear,  looking  ghastly  in  the  yellow 
light  of  the  torch  he  carried.  "  You  will  see  no  blood.  Nipen 
does  not  draw  blood." 

"  Never  tell  me  that  any  one  that  was  not  wounded  and  torn 
could  send  out  such  a  cry  as  that,"  said  Rolf.  "  Some  wild  brute 
seized  him,  no  doubt,  at  the  very  moment  that  Erica  and  I  were 
standing  at  the  door  listening." 

Oddo  repented  of  his  prank  when  he  saw,  in  the  flickering  light 
behind  the  crowd  of  guests,  who  seemed  to  hang  together  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  the  figures  of  his  grandfather  and  Erica.  The 
old  man  had  come  out  in  the  cold  for  his  sake,  and  Erica,  who 
looked  as  white  as  the  snow,  had  no  doubt  come  forth  because  the 
old  man  wanted  a  guide.  Oddo  now  wished  himself  out  of  the 
scrape.  Sorry  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  being  amused,  and 
keeping  himself  hidden  a  little  longer,  when  he  saw  Rolf  discover 
the  round  hole  in  the  snow  where  the  can  had  sunk,  and  heard 
the  different  opinions  of  the  company  as  to  what  this  portended. 
Most  were  convinced  that  his  curiosity  had  been  his  destruction, 
as  they  had  always  prophesied.  What  could  be  clearer  by  this 
hole,  than  that  the  ale  had  stood  there,  and  been  carried  off"  with 
the  cake,  and  Oddo  with  it,  because  he  chose  to  stay  and  witness 
what  is  forbidden  to  mortals  ? 

"  I  wonder  where  he  is  now,'  said  a  shivering  youth,  the  gayest 
dancer  of  the  evening. 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  any  one  can  tell  you  that," 
replied  the  elderly  and  experienced  M.  Holberg.     "  He  is  chained 
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upon  a  wind,  poor  fellow,  like  all  Nipen's  victims.  He  will  have 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  cave  all  the  hot  summei  through,  when  it  is 
pleasnntest  to  be  .ibroad ;  and  when  the  frost  and  snow  come 
again,  he  will  be  driven  out  with  a  lash  of  Nipen's  whip,  and  he 
must  go  flying,  wherever  his  wind  flies,  without  resting,  or  stopping 
to  warm  himself  at  any  fire  in  the  country.     Every  winter  now, 
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when  Erlinjjsen  hears  a  moaning  above  his  chimney,  he  may  know 
it  is  poor  Oddo,  foolish  boy  ! " 

"  Foolish  boy  !  but  one  can't  help  pitying  him,"  said  another. 
"  C^hained  astride  upon  the  « ind,  and  never  to  be  warm  again." 

Oddo  had  thus  far  kept  his  laughter  to  himself;  but  now  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer.     He  laughed  aloud,  and  then 
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louder  and  louder,  as  he  heard  the  echoes  all  laughing  with  him. 
The  faces  below,  too,  were  so  very  ridiculous,  some  of  the  people 
staring  up  in  the  air,  and  others  at  the  rock  where  the  echo  came 
from  ;  some  having  their  mouths  wide  open,  others  their  eyes  start- 
ing, and  all  looking  unlike  themselves  in  the  torchlight.  His 
mirth  was  stopped  by  his  master. 

"  Come  down,  sir ! "  cried  Erlingsen,  looking  up  at  the  gallery. 
"  Come  down  this  moment.  We  shall  make  you  remember  this 
night,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  Nipen  could  do.  Come  down,  and 
bring  my  can,  and  the  ale  and  the  cake.  The  more  pranks  you 
play  to-night,  the  more  you  will  repent  it ! " 

Most  of  the  company  thought  Erlingsen  very  bold  to  talk  in  this 
way ;  but  he  was  presently  justified  by  Oddo's  appearance  on  the 
balustrade.  His  master  seized  him  as  h^  touched  the  ground, 
while  the  others  stood  aloof. 

"  Where  is  my  ale-can  ?  "  said  Erlingsen. 

"  Here,  sir."     And  Oddo  held  it  up  dangling  by  the  handle. 

"  And  the  cake — I  bade  you  bring  down  the  cake  with  you." 

"So  I  did,  sir.*' 

And  to  his  master's  look  of  inquiry,  the  boy  answered  by  point- 
ing down  his  throat  with  one  finger,  and  laying  the  other  hand 
upon  his  stomach.     "  It  is  all  here,  sir." 

"  And  the  ale  in  the  same  place  ?  " 

Oddo  bowed,  and  Erlingsen  turned  away  without  speaking.  He 
could  not  have  spoken  without  laughing. 

"  Bring  this  gentleman  home,"  said  Erlingsen  presently  to  Rolf, 
**  and  do  not  let  him  out  of  your  hands.  I^t  no  one  ask  him  any 
questions  till  he  is  in  the  house." 

Rolf  grasped  the  boy's  arm,  and  Erlingsen  went  forward  to  re- 
lieve Peder,  though  it  was  not  very  clear  to  him  at  the  moment 
whether  such  a  grandchild  was  better  safe  or  missing.  The  old 
man  made  no  such  question,  but  hastened  back  to  the  house,  with 
many  expressions  of  thanksgiving. 

As  the  search  party  crow^ded  in  among  the  women,  and  pushed 
all  before  them  into  the  large  warm  room,  M.  Kollsen  was  seen 
standing  on  the  stair-head,  wrapped  in  the  bear-skin  coverlid. 

"  Is  the  boy  there  ?  "  he  inquired. 

Oddo  showed  himself. 
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"  How  much  have  you  seen  of  Nipen,  hey  ?  " 

"  Nobody  ever  had  a  better  sight  of  it,  sir.  It  was  as  plain  as  I 
see  you  now,  and  no  farther  off." 

"  Nonsense — it  is  a  lie  ! "  said  M.  Kollsen.  "  Do  not  believe 
a  word  he  says,"  advised  the  pastor,  speaking  to  the  listeners. 
"  There  is  the  folly  of  giving  such  an  opportunity  to  a  child  of 
making  himself  important.  If  he  had  had  his  share  of  the  cake 
with  the  rest  of  us  at  table,  he  would  have  taken  it  quietly,  and 
been  thankful.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  harder  work  than  ever  to  drive 
out  these  wicked  superstitions.  Go,  get  along!"  he  cried  to 
Oddo  ;  "  I  do  not  want  to  hear  a  word  you  have  to  say." 

Oddo  bowed,  and  proceeded  to  the  great  room,  where  he  took 
up  his  clarionet,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  dancing  was  to 
begin  again  immediately.  He  blew  upon  his  fingers,  however,  ob- 
serving that  they  were  too  stiff  with  cold  to  do  their  duty  well. 
And  when  he  turned  towards  the  fire,  every  one  made  way  for  him. 
in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  would  have  dreamed  of  three 
hours  before.  Oddo  had  his  curiosity  gratified  as  to  how  they  would 
regard  one  who  was  believed  to  have  seen  somethmg  supernatural. 

Eriingsen  saw  that  something  must  be  done  on  the^pot  to  dear 
up  the  affair.  If  his  guests  went  home  without  having  heard  the 
mysteries  of  the  night  explained,  the  whole  country  would  pre- 
sently be  filled  with  wild  and  superstitious  stories.  He  requested 
Peder  to  examine  the  boy,  as  Oddo  stood  more  in  awe  of  his 
grandfather  than  of  any  one  else ;  and  also  because  Peder  was 
known  to  be  so  firm  a  believer  in  Nipen,  that  his  judgment  would 
be  more  readily  received  than  that  of  an  unbeliever.  When  seri- 
ously questioned,  Oddo  had  no  wish  to  say  anything  but  the  truth ; 
and  he  admitted  the  whole— that  he  had  eaten  the  entire  cake, 
drunk  all  the  ale,  seen  a  fox  and  an  owl,  and  heard  the  echoes  in 
answer  to  himself.  As  he  finished  his  story,  Hund,  who  was  per- 
haps the  most  eager  listener  of  all,  leaped  thrice  upon  the  floor, 
snapping  his  fingers  as  if  in  a  passion  of  delight.  He  met  Erling- 
sen's  eye,  full  of  severity,  and  was  quiet ;  but  his  countenance 
still  glowed  with  exultation. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  greatly  shocked  at  these  daring 
insults  to  Nipen  ;  and  none  more  so  than  Peder.  The  old  man's 
features  worked  with  emotion  as  he  said  in  a  low  voice  that  he 
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should  be  very  thankful  if  all  the  mischief  that  might  follow  upon 
this  adventure  might  be  borne  by  the  kin  of  him  who  had  provoked 
it  If  it  should  fall  upon  those  who  were  innocent,  never  surely 
had  boy  been  so  miserable  as  his  poor  lad  would  then  be.  Oddo's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  heard  this,  and  he  looked  up  at  his 
master  afid  mistress  as  if  to  ask  whether  they  had  no  word  of  com- 
fort to  say. 

"  Neighbour,"  said  Madame  Erlingsen  to  Peder,  "  is  there  any 
one  here  who  does  not  believe  that  God  is  over  all,  and  that  He 
protects  the  innocent  ?  " 

"  Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  feel,"  added  Erlingsen,  "  that 
the  innocent  should  be  gay,  safe  as  they  are  in  the  good-will  of 
God  and  man?  Come,  neighbours,  to  your  dancing  again!  You 
have  lost  too  much  time  already.  Now,  Oddo,  play  your  best, — 
and  you,  Hund." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Oddo,  "  that  if  any  mischief  is  to  come,  it  will 
fall  upon  me.    We'll  see  how  I  shall  bear  it." 

"  Mischief  enough  will  befall  you,  boy,  never  doubt  it,"  said  his 
master,  "  as  long  as  you  trifle  with  people's  feelings  as  you  have 
done  to-night     Go — make  up  for  it  all  you  can." 

The  dancing  was  spiritless,  and  there  was  little  more  of  it. 
The  mirth  of  the  meeting  was  destroyed.  The  party  broke  up  at 
three,  instead  of  five  or  six ;  and  it  might  have  been  earlier  still, 
but  for  the  unwillingness  of  every  family  present  to  be  the  first  to 
go  upon  the  lake,  or  to  try  the  road.  At  last  all  understood  one 
another's  feelings  by  their  own,  and  the  whole  company  departed 
at  once  in  two  bands — one  by  water  and  the  other  by  land.  Those 
who  went  in  sleighs  took  care  that  a  heavy  stone  was  fastened  by 
a  rope  to  the  back  of  each  carriage,  that  its  bobbing  and  dancing 
on  the  road  might  keep  off  the  wolves.  Glad  would  they  have 
been  of  any  contrivance  by  which  they  might  as  certainly  distance 
Nipen.  Rolf  then  took  a  parting  kiss  from  Erica  in  the  porch, 
pushed  Oddo  on  before,  and  followed  with  Peder.  Erica  watched 
them  quite  to  the  door  of  their  own  house,  and  then  came  in  and 
busied  herself  in  making  a  clearance  of  some  of  the  confusion 
which  the  guests  had  left  behind. 

"  Oddo  could  not  get  a  word  from  you,  Erica,"  observed  her 
mistress ;  "  not  even  a  look  in  answer  to  his  '  good-night' 
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"  I  could  not,  madame,"  answered  Erica,  tears  and  sobs  breaking 
forth.     "  When  I  think  of  it  all,  I  am  so  shocked — so  ashamed  ! " 

"  How  ashamed?" 

"  Nipen  has  been  so  favourable  to  us  to-day,  madame  I  not  a 
breath  of  wind  stirring  all  the  morning,  so  that  nobody  was  dis- 
appointed of  coming  And  then  to  serve  it  in  this  way  ! '  To  rob 
it,  and  mock  it,  and  brave  it  as  we  have  done  ! — So  ungrateful  !— 
so  very  wrong  ! " 

"  \\"e  are  very  sorry  for  Oddo's  trick, — your  master  and  I,"  said 
Madame  Erlingsen ;  "  but  «e  are  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  any 
further  harm  happening.  You  know  we  do  not  believe  that  God 
permits  His  children  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  evil  or  capricious  spirits. 
Indeed,  Erica,  we  could  not  love  God  as  we  should  wish  to  love 
Him,  if  we  could  not  trust  in  Him  as  a  just  and  kind  protector. 
Go  to  rest  now.  Erica.  You  have  done  quite  enough  since  you 
left  your  bed.  Go  to  rest  now.  Rest  your  heart  upon  Him  who 
has  blessed  you  exceedingly  this  day.  Whatever  others  do,  do  not 
you  be  ungrateful  to  Him.  Good  sleep  to  you.  Erica  !  Sleep  off 
your  troubles,  that  Rolf  may  see  nothing  of  them  in  the  morning." 

Erica  smiled  ;  and  when  Orga  and  Frolich  saw  the  effect  of 
what  their  mother  had  said,  they  too  went  to  rest  without  trem- 
bling at  every  one  of  the  noises  with  which  a  house  built  of  wood 
is  always  resounding. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OLAF    AND    HIS    NEWS. 

When  M.  Kollsen  appeared  the  next  morning,  the  household  had 
so  much  of  its  usual  air  that  no  stranger  would  have  imagined  how 
it  had  been  occupied  the  day  before.  The  large  room  was  fresh 
strewn  with  evergreen  sprigs;  the  breakfast-table  stood  at  one  end. 
where  each  took  breakfast  standing,  immediately  on  coming  down- 
stairs. At  the  bottom  of  the  room  was  a  busy  group.  The  shoe- 
maker, who  travelled  this  way  twice  a  year,  had  appeared  this 
morning,  and  was  already  engaged  upon  the  skins  which  had  been 
tanned  on  the  farm,  and  kept  in  readiness  for  him.  He  was  in- 
structing Oddo  in  the  making  of  the  tall  boots  of  the  country ; 
and  Oddo  was  so  eager  to  have  a  pair  in  which  he  might  walk 
knee -deep  in  the  snow  when  the  frosts  should  be  over,  that  he 
gave  all  his  attention  to  the  work.  Peder  was  twisting  strips  of 
leather,  thin  and  narrow,  into  whips.  Rolf  and  Hund  were 
silently  intent  upon  a  sort  of  work  which  the  Norwegian  peasant 
delights  in — catving  wood.  They  spoke  only  to  answer  Peder's 
questions  about  the  progress  of  the  work.  Peder  loved  to  hear 
about  their  carving,  and  to  feel  it;  for  he  had  been  remarkable  for 
his  skill  in  the  art,  as  long  as  his  sight  lasted. 

Erlingsen  was  reading  the  newspaper,  which  must  go  away  in 
the  pastor's  pocket.  Madame  was  spmning ;  and  her  daughters 
sat  busily  plying  their  needles  with  Erica,  in  a  comer  of  the  apart- 
ment The  three  were  putting  the  last  stitches  *:o  the  piece  of 
work  which  the  pastor  was  also  to  carry  away  with  him,  as  his  fee 
for  his  services  of  yesterday.  It  was  an  eider  down  coverl  d,  o 
which  Rolf  had  procured  the  down  from  the  islets  in  the  fiord  fre- 
quented by  the  eider-duck,  and  Erica  had  woven  the  cover,  and 
quilted  it,  with  the  assistance  of  her  young  ladies,  in  an  elegant 
pattern.  The  other  house-maiden  was  in  the  chambers,  hanging 
out  the  bedding  in  an  upper  galler}'  to  air,  as  she  did  on  all  days 

of  fair  weather. 
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The  whole  party  rose  when  M.  Kollsen  entered  the  room,  but 
presently  resumed  their  employments,  except  Nfadame  Erlingsen, 
who  conducted  the  pastor  to  the  breakfabt-table,  and  helped  him 
plentifully  to  reindeer  ham,  bread  and  butter,  and  com-brandy — 
the  usual  breakfast.  M.  Kollsen  carried  his  plate,  and  ate,  as  he 
went  round  to  converse  with  each  group.  First,  he  talked  poli- 
tics a  little  with  his  host,  by  the  fireside,  in  the  midst  of  which 
conversation  Erlingsen  managed  to  intimate  that  nothing  would 
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be  heard  of  Nipen  to-day,  if  the  subject  was  let  alone  by  them- 
selves, a  hint  which  the  clergyman  was  willing  to  take — as  he  sup- 
posed it  meant  in  deference  to  his  views.  Then  he  complimented 
Madame  Erlingsen  on  the  excellence  of  her  ham,  and  helped  him- 
self again  ;  and  next  drew  near  the  girls. 

Erica  blushed,  and  was  thinking  how  she  should  explain  that 
she  wished  his  acceptance  of  her  work,  when  Frolich  saved  her 
the  awkwardness  by  saying,  "  We  hope  you  will  like  this  coverlid, 
for  we  have  made  an  entirely  new  pattern  on  purpose  for  iL    Orga, 
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you  have  the  pattern ;  do  show  M.  Kollsen  how  pretty  it  looks 
on  paper." 

M.  Kollsen  did  not  know  much  about  such  things,  but  he  ad- 
mired as  much  as  he  could. 

"That  lily  of  the  vafley,  see,  is  mamma's  idea;  and  the  bar- 
berry, answering  to  it,  is  mine.  That  tree  in  the  middle  is  all 
Erica's  work,  entirely ;  but  the  squirrel  upon  it  we  never  should 
have  thought  of.  It  was  papa  who  put  that  into  our  heads,  and 
it  is  the  most  original  thing  in  the  whole  pattern.  Erica  has 
worked  it  beautifully,  to  be  sure." 

"I  think  we  have  sidd  quite  enough  about  it,"  observed  Erica, 
smiling  and  blushing,  "  I  hope  M.  Kollsen  will  accept  it.  The 
down  is  Rolfs  present'' 

Rolf  rose,  and  made  his  bow  and  said  he  had  had  pleasure 
in  preparing  his  small  offering. 

"And  I  think,"  said  Erlingsen,  "  it  is  pretty  plain  that  my  little 
girls  have  had  pleasure  in  their  part  of  the  work.  It  is  my  belief 
that  they  are  sorry  it  is  so  nearly  done.'^ 

M.  Kollsen  graciously  accepted  the  gift — took  up  the  coverlid, 
and  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  admire  its  lightness,  com- 
pared with  its  handsome  size ;  and  then  bent  over  the  carvers,  to 
see  what  work  was  under  their  hands. 

A  bell-collar,  sir,"  said  Hund,  showing  his  piece  of  wood. 

I  am  making  a  complete  set  for  our  cows,  against  they  go  to 
the  mountain,  come  summer." 

"A  pulpit,  sir,"  explained  Rolf,  showing  his  work  in  his  turn. 

"  A  pulpit !    Really !    And  who  is  to  preach  in  it  ?  " 

"  You,  sir,  of  course,"  replied  Erlingsen.  "  Long  before  you 
came^  from  the  time  the  new  church  was  b^un,  we  meant  it  should 
have  a  handsome  pulpit.  Six  of  us,  within  a  roimd  of  twenty 
miles,  imdertook  the  six  sides ;  and  Rolf  has  great  hopes  of  having 
the  basement  allotted  to  him  afterwards.  The  best  workman  is 
to  do  the  basement ;  and  I  think  Rolf  bids  fair  to  be  the  one. 
This  is  good  work,  sir." 

"  Exquisite,"  said  the  pastor.     "  I  question  whether  our  native 

carvers  may  not  be  found  equal  to  any  whose  works  we  hear  so 

much  of  in  Popish  churches  in  other  countries.     And  there  is  no 

doubt  of  the  superiority  of  their  subjects.     Look  at  these  elegant 
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twining  flowers,  and  that  fine  brooding  eagle !  How  much  better 
to  copy  the  beautiful  works  of  God  that  are  before  our  eyes,  than 
to  make  durable  pictures  of  the  Popish  idolatries  and  superstitions, 
which  should  all  have  been  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope 
that  none  of  the  impious  idolatries  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
still  linger  among  us,  will  find  their  way  into  the  arts  by  which 
future  generations  will  judge  us." 

The  pastor  stopped,  on  seeing  that  his  hearers  looked  at  one 
another  as  if  conscious.  A  few  words,  he  judged,  would  be  better 
than  more ;  and  he  went  on  to  Peder,  passing  by  Oddo  without 
a  word  of  notice.  The  party  had  indeed  glanced  consciously  at 
each  other ;  for  it  so  happened  that  the  very  prettiest  piece  Rolf 
had  ever  carved  was  a  bowl  on  which  he  had  shown  the  water- 
sprite's  hand  (and  never  was  hand  so  delicate  as  the  water-sprite's) 
beckoning  the  heron  to  come  and  fish  when  the  river  begins  to 
flow. 

When  Erica  heard  M.  KoUsen  inquiring  of  Peder  about  his 
old  wife,  she  started  up  from  her  work,  and  said  she  must  run  and 
prepare  UUa  for  the  pastor's  visit.  Poor  Ulla  would  think  her- 
self forgotten  this  morning,  it  was  growing  so  late,  and  nobody 
had  been  over  to  see  her. 

Ulla,  however,  was  far  from  having  any  such  thoughts.  There 
sat  the  old  woman,  propped  up  in  bed,  knitting  as  fast  as  fingers 
could  move,  and  singing,  with  her  soul  in  her  song,  though  her 
voice  was  weak  and  unsteady.  She  was  covered  with  an  eider- 
down quilt,  like  the  first  lady  in  the  land ;  but  this  luxury  was  a 
consequence  of  her  being  old  and  ill,  and  having  friends  who 
cared  for  her  infirmities.  There  was  no  other  luxury.  Her 
window  was  glazed  with  thick  flaky  glass,  through  which  nothing 
could  be  seen  distinctly.  The  shelf,  the  table,  the  clothes-chest, 
were  all  of  rough  fir-wood ;  and  the  walls  of  the  house  were  of  logs, 
well-stuffed  with  moss  in  all  the  crevices,  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
There  are  no  dwellings  so  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer  as 
well-built  log-houses ;  and  this  house  had  everything  essential  to 
health  and  comfort ;  but  there  was  nothing  more,  unless  it  was 
the  green  sprinkling  of  the  floor,  and  the  clean  appearance  of 
everything  the  room  contained,  from  Ulla's  cap  to  the  wooden 
platters  on  the  shelf. 
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"  I  thought  you  would  come,"  said  Ulla.  "  I  knew  you  would 
come,  and  take  my  blessing  on  your  betrothment,  and  my  wishes 
that  you  may  soon  be  seen  with  the  golden  crown.*  I  must  not' 
say  that  I  hope  to  see  you  crowned ;  for  we  all  know,  and  nobody 
so  well  as  I,  that  it  is  I  that  stand  between  you  and  ybur  crown. 
I  often  think  of  it,  my  dear — " 

"  Then  I  wsh  you  would  not,  Ulla — you  know  that" 

"  I  do  know  it,  my  dear ;  and  I  would  not  be  for  hastening 

God's  appointments.     Let  all  be  in  His  own  time.     And  I  know, 

by  myself,  how  happy  you  may  be, — you  and  Rol^ — while  Peder 

and  I  are  failing  and  dying.     I  only  say  that  none  wish  for  your 
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crowning  more  than  we.  0  Erica  !  you  have  a  fine  lot  in  having 
Rolf." 

"  Indeed  I  know  it,  Ulla." 

"  Do  but  took  about  you,  dear,  and  see  how  he  keeps  the  house. 
And  if  you  were  to  see  him  give  me  my  cup  of  coffee,  and  watch 
over  Peder,  you  would  consider  what  he  is  likely  to  be  to  a  pretty 
young  thing  like  you,  when  he  is  what  he  is  to  two  worn-out  old 
creatures  like  us." 

Erica  did  not  need  convincing  about  these  things;  but  she 
liked  to  hear  them. 

*  Peasvit  brida  b  Norvay  weari  ou  their  wcddlofdaj,  a  coronet  of  pailebArdt  covere4 
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"  Where  is  he  now  ?  "  asked  Ulla.  "  I  always  ask  where  every- 
body is,  at  this  season ;  people  go  about  staring  at  the  snow,  as  if 
they  had  no  eyes  to  lose.  That  is  the  way  my  husband  did.  Do 
make  Rolf  take  care  of  his  precious  eyes,  Erica-  Is  he  abroad 
to-day,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  By  this  time  he  is,"  replied  Erica.  "  I  left  him  iit  work  at 
the  pulpit—" 

**  Ay !  trying  his  eyes  with  fine  carving,  as  Peder  did ! " 

"But,"  continued  Erica,  "there  was  news  this  morning  of  a 
lodgment  of  logs  at  the  top  of  the  foss ;  *  and  they  were  all  going 
except  Peder,  to  slide  them  down  the  gully  to  the  fiord.  The 
gully  is  firozen  so  slippery,  that  the  work  will  not  take  long.  They 
will  make  a  raft  of  the  logs  in  the  fiord ;  and  either  Rolf  or  Hund 
will  carry  them  out  to  the  islands  when  the  tide  ebbs." 

"  WiU  it  be  Rolf,  do  you  think,  or  Hund,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  wish  it  may  be  Hund.  If  it  be  Rolf,  I  shall  go  with  him. 
O  Ulla!  I  cannot  lose  sight  of  him,. after  what  happened  laSt 
night.     Did  you  hear  ?    I  do  wish  Oddo  would  grow  wiser." 

l/lla  shook  her  head,  and  then  nodded,  to  intimate  that  they 
would  not  talk  of  Nipen.  And  she  began  to  speak  of  something 
else. 

"How  did  Hund  conduct  himself  yesterday?  I  heard  my 
husband's  account ;  but  you  know  Peder  could  say  nothing  of  his 
looks.     Did  you  mark  his  countenance,  dear  ?  " 

"  Indeed  there  was  no  helping  it,  any  more  than  one  can  help 
watching  a  storm-cloud  as  it  comes  up." 

"  So  it  was  dark  and  wrathful,  was  it,  that  ugly  face  of  his  ? 
Well  it  might  be,  dear ; — well  it  might  be." 

"  The  worst  was — ^worse  than  all  his  dark  looks  together, — O 
Ulla !  the  worst  was  his  leap  and  cry  of  joy  when  he  heard  what 
Oddo  had  done,  and  that  Nipen  was  made  our  enemy.  He 
looked  like  an  evil  spirit  when  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  and 
snapped  his  fingers." 

Ulla  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  then  asked  Erica  to  put 
another  peat  on  the  fire. 


*  WaterfiedL  Pine-tninks  felled  in  the  forest  ju%  drawn  over  the  frozen  snow  to  the  banks 
of  a  river,  or  to  the  top  of  a  waterfall,  whence  they  may  be  either  slid  down  over  the  ice,  or 
left  to  be  carried  down  by  the  floods,  at  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  spring. 
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"  I  really  should  like  to  know,"  said  Erica,  in  a  low  voice,  when 
she  resumed  her  seat  on  the  bed,  "  I  am  sure  you  can  tell  me  il 
you  would,  what  is  the  real  truth  about  Hund,  what  it  is  that  weighs 
upon  his  heart  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Ulla.  "  You  are  not  one  that  will  go 
blabbing  it,  so  that  Hund  shall  meet  with  taunts,  and  have  his 
sore  heart  made  sorer.  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear,  though  there  is 
no  one  else  but  our  mistress  that  I  would  tell ;  and  she,  no  doubt, 
knows  it  already.  Hund  was  bom  and  reared  a  good  way  to  the 
south,  not  far  from  Bergen.  In  midwinter,  four  years  since,  his 
master  sent  him  on  an  errand  of  twenty  miles,  to  carry  some  pro-  * 
visions  to  a  village  in  the  upper  coxmtry.  He  did  his  errand,  and, 
so  far,  all  was  well.  The  village  people  asked  him,  for  charity,  to 
carry  three  orphan  children  on  his  sledge,  some  miles  on  the  way 
to  Bergen,  and  to  leave  them  at  a  house  he  had  to  pass  on  his 
road,  where  they  would  be  taken  care  of  till  they  could  be  fetched 
from  Bergen.  Hund  was  an  obliging  young  fellow  then,  and  he 
made  no  objection.  He  took  the  little  things,  and  saw  that  the 
two  elder  were  well  wrapped  up  from  the  cold.  The  third  he  took 
within  his  arms,  and  on  his  knee  as  he  drove,  clasping  it  warm 
against  his  breast  So  those  say  who  saw  them  set  off;  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  one  who -met  the  sledge  on  the  road,  and  heard  the 
children  prattling  to  Hund,  and  Hund  laughing  merrily  at  their 
little  talk.  Before  they  had  got  half-way,  however,  a  pack  of 
hungry  wolves  burst  out  upon  them  from  a  hollow,  to  the  right  of 
the  road.  The  brutes  followed  dose  at  the  back  of  the  sledge, 
and—" 

"  Oh,  stop  I "  cried  Erica,  "  I  know  that  story.  Is  it  possible 
that  Hund  is  the  man  ?    No  need  to  go  on,  Ulla." 

But  Ulla  thought  there  was  always  need  to  finish  a  story  that 
she  had  begun,  and  she  proceeded. 

"  Closer  and  closer  the  wolves  pressed,  and  it  is  thought  Hund 
saw  one  about  to  spring  at  his  throat  It  was  impossible  for  the 
horse  to  go  faster  than  it  did,  for  it  went  like  the  wind,  but  so  did 
the  beasts.  Hund  snatched  up  one  of  the  children  behind  him, 
and  threw  it  over  the  back  of  the  sledge,  and  this  stopped  the 
pack  for  a  little.  On  galloped  the  horse,  but  the  wolves  were 
soon  crowding  round  again,  with  the  blood  freezing   on  their 
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muzzles.  It  was  easier  to  throw  the  second  child  than  the  firsts 
and  Hund  did  it  It  was  harder  to  give  up  the  third,  the  dumb 
infant  that  nestled  to  his  breast ;  but  Hund  was  in  mortal  terror, 
and  a  man  beside  himself  with  terror  has  all  the  cruelty  of  a  pack 
of  wolves.  Hund  flung  away  the  infant,  and  just  saved  himself. 
Nobody  at  home  questioned  him,  for  nobody  knew  about  the 
orphans,  and  he  did  not  tell.  But  he  was  unsettled,  and  looked 
wild ;  and  his  talk,  whenever  he  did  speak,  night  or  day,  was  of 
wolves,  for  the  three  days  that  he  remained  after  his  return. 
Then  there  was  a  questioning  along  the  road  about  the  orphan 
children,  and  Hund  heard  of  it  and  started  off  into  the  woods. 
By  putting  things  together,  what  Hund  had  dropped  in  his  agony 
of  mind,  and  what  had  been  seen  and  heard  on  the  road,  the 
whole  was  made  out,  and  the  country  rose  to  find  Hund.  He 
was  hunted  like  a  bear,  in  the  forest  and  on  the  mountain ;  but 
he  had  got  to  the  coast  in  time,  and  was  taken  in  a  boat,  it  is 
thought,  to  Hammerfest.  At  any  rate,  he  came  here  as  from  the 
north,  and  wishes  to  pass  for  a  northern  man." 

"  And  does  Erlingsen  know  all  this  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  same  person  who  told  me  told  him.  Erlingsen 
thinks  he  must  meet  with  mercy,  for  that  none  need  mercy  so 
much  as  the  weak,  and  Hund^s  act  was  an  act  of  weakness." 

"  Weakness  1 "  cried  Erica,  with  disgust. 

"  He  is  a  coward,  my  dear,  and  death  stared  him  in  the  face." 

"  I  have  often  wondered,"  said  Erica,  "  where  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  wretch  was  wandering :  and  it  is  Hund.  And  he 
wanted  to  live  in  this  very  house,"  she  continued,  looking  round 
the  room. 

"  And  to  marry  you,  dear.  Erlingsen  would  never  have  allowed 
that.  But  the  thought  has  plunged  the  poor  fellow  deeper,  in- 
stead of  saving  him,  as  he  hoped.  He  now  has  envy  and  jealousy 
at  his  heart,  besides  the  remorse  which  he  will  carry  to  His  grave." 

"  And  revenge,"  said  Erica,  shuddering.  "  I  tell  you  he  leaped 
for  joy  that  Nipen  was  offended.  Here  is  some  one  coming,"  she 
exclaimed,  starting  from  her  seat  as  a  shadow  flitted  over  the  thick 
window  pane,  and  a  liasty  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  You  are  a  coward,  if  ever  there  was  one,"  said  Ulla,  smiling. 
"  Hund  never  comes  here,  so  you  need  not  look  so  frightened. 
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What  is  to  be  done  if  you  look  so  at  dinner,  or  the  next  time  you 
meet  him  ?  It  will  be  the  ruin  of  some  of  us.  Go,  open  the  door, 
and  do  not  keep  the  pastor  waiting." 

There  was  another  knock  before  Erica  could  reach  the  door, 
and  Frolich  burst  in. 

"  Such  news,"  she  cried.     "  You  never  heard  such  news." 

"  I  wish  there  never  was  any  news,"  exclaimed  Erica,  almost 
pettbhly. 

"  Good  or  bad  ?  "  inquired  UUa. 

"  Oh,  bad — very  bad,"  declared  Frolich,  who  yet  looked  as  if 
she  would  rather  have  it  than  none.  "  Here  is  company.  Olaf, 
the  drug  merchant,  is  come.  Father  did  not  expect  him  these 
three  weeks." 

"  This  is  not  bad  news,  but  good,"  said  UUa.  "  Who  knows 
but  he  may  bring  me  a  cure  ?  " 

"  We  will  all  b^  him  to  cure  you,  dear  UUa,"  said  Frolich, 
stroking  the  old  woman's  white  hair  smooth  upon  her  forehead. 
"  But  he  tells  us  shocking  things.  There  is  a  pirate  vessel  among 
the  islands.  She  was  seen  off  Soroe  some  time  ago,  but  she  is 
much  nearer  to  us  now.  There  was  a  farmhouse  seen  burning  on 
Alten  fiord  last  week,  and  as  the  famUy  are  all  gone  and  nothing 
but  ruins  left,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  the  pirates  Ut  the  torch  that  did 
it  And  the  cod  has  been  carried  off  from  the  beach  in  the  few 
places  where  any  has  been  caught  yet." 

"  They  have  not  found  out  our  fiord  yet  ?  "  inquired  UUa. 

"  Oh,  dear  I  I  hope  not.  But  they  may  any  day.  And  father 
says  the  coast  must  be  raised  from  Hammerfest  to  Tronyem,  and 
a  watch  set  till  this  wicked  vessel  can  be  taken  or  driven  away. 
He  was  going  to  send  a  running  message  both  ways,  but  here  is 
something  else  to  be  done  first." 

"  Another  misfortune  ?  "  asked  Erica  faintly. 

"  No ;  thfey  say  it  is  a  piece  of  very  good  fortune — at  least  for 
those  who  like  bears'  feet  for  dinner.  Somebody  or  other  has 
lighted  upon  the  great  bear  that  got  away  in  the  summer,  and 
poked  her  out  of  her  den  on  the  Qelde.  She  is  certainly  abroad 
with  her  two  last  year's  cubs,  and  their  traces  have  been  found 
just  above,  near  the  foss.  Olaf  had  heard  of  her  being  roused, 
and  Rolf  and  Hund  have  found  her  traces.     Oddo  has  come 
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running  home  to  tell  us,  and  father  says  he  must  get  up  a  hunt 
before  more  snow  falls  and  we  lose  the  tracks,  or  the  family  may 
establish  themselves  among  us  and  make  away  with  our  first  calves." 

"  Does  he  expect  to  kill  them  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  we  are  all  to  grow  stout  on  bears'  feet.  For  my 
part  I  like  bears'  feet  best  on  the  other  side  of  Tronyem." 

"  You  will  change  your  mind,  Miss  Frolich,  when  you  see  them 
on  the  table,"  observed  Ulla. 

"  That  is  just  what  father  said.  And  he  asked  how  I  thought 
Erica  and  Stioma  would  like  to  have  a  den  in  their  neighbourhood 
when  they  got  up  to  the  mountain  for  the  summer.  Oh,  it  will 
be  all  right  when  the  hunt  is  well  over,  and  all  the  bears  dead 
Meantime,  I  thought  they  were  at  my  heels  as  I  crossed  the  yard." 

"  And  that  made  you  burst  in  as  you  did.  Did  Olaf  say  anything 
about  coming  to  see  me  ?    Has  he  plenty  of  medicines  with  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly.  That  was  the  thing  I  came  to  say.  He  is 
laying  out  his  medicines  while  he  warms  himself,  and  then  he  is 
coming  over  to  see  what  he  can  do  for  your  poor  head.  He 
asked  about  you  directly,  and  he  is  frowning  over  his  drugs  as  if 
he  meant  to  let  them  know  that  they  must  not  trifle  with  you." 

Ulla  was  highly  pleased,  and  gave  her  directions  very  briskly 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  room.  If  it  had  been  the  grandest 
apartment  of  a  palace  she  could  not  have  been  more  particular  as 
to  where  everything  should  stand.  When  all  was  to  her  mind, 
she  begged  Erica  to  step  over  and  inform  Olaf  that  she  was  ready. 

When  Erica  opened  the  door,  she  instantly  drew  back  and  shut 
it  again. 

"  What  now  ?  **"  asked  Frolich.     "  Are  all  the  bears  in  the  porch  ?  " 

"  Olaf  is  there,"  replied  Erica  in  a  whisper,  **  talking  with  Hund." 

"  Hund  wants  a  cure  for  the  heartache,"  Frolich  whispered  in 
return,  "  or  a  charm  to  make  some  girl  betroth  herself  to  him — a 
thing  which  no  girl  will  do  but  under  a  charm,  for  I  don't  believe 
Stiorna  would  when  it  came  to  the  point,  though  she  likes  to  be 
attended  to." 

When  Olaf  entered,  and  Hund  walked  away,  Frolich  ran  home, 
and  Erica  stood  by  the  window  ready  to  receive  the  travelling 
doctor's  opinion  and  directions,  if  he  should  vouchsafe  any. 

"  So  I  am  not  the  first  to  consult  you  to-day,"  said  Ulla.     **  It 
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is  rather  hard  that  I  should  not  have  the  best  chance  of  luck, 
having  been  so  long  ill." 

Olaf  assured  h'er  that  he  would  hear  no  complaints  from  an- 
other till  he  had  given  her  the  first-fruits  of  his  wisdom  in  this 
district  of  his  rounds.  Hund  was  only  inquiring  of  him  where  the 
pirate  schooner  was,  having  slid  down  lironi  the  height,  as  fast  as 
his  snow-skates  would  carry  him,  on  hearing  the  news  from  Oddo. 
He  was  also  e^;er  to  know  whence  these  pirates  came — what  nation 


they  were  of,  or  whether  a  crew  gathered  from  many  nations. 
Olaf  had  advised  Hund  to  go  and  ask  the  pirates  themselves  all 
that  he  wanted  to  know,  for  there  was  no  one  else  who  could 
satisfy  him.  Whereupon  Hund  had  smiled  grimly,  and  gone  back 
to  his  work. 

Erica  observed  that  she  had  heard  her  master  say  that  it  was 
foolish  to  boast  that  Norway  need  not  mind  when  Denmark  went 
to  war,  because  it  would  be  carried  on  far  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  * 
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So  far  from  this,  Erlingsen  had  said  that  Denmark  never  went  to 
war,  but  pirates  came  to  ravage  the  coast,  from  the  North  Cape 
to  the  Naze.  Was  not  this  the  case  now  ?  Efenmark  had  gone 
to  war,  and  here  were  pirates  come  to  make  her  poor  partner 
suffer. 

Olaf  said  this  explained  the  matter,  and  he  feared  the  business 
of  the  coast  would  suffer  till  a  time  of  peace.  Meanwhile  he  must 
mind  his  business.  When  he  had  heard  all  Ulla^s  complaints, 
and  ordered  exactly  what  she  wished — large  doses  of  camphor  and 
corn-bfandy  to  keep  off  the  night-fever  and  daily  cough — ^he  was 
ready  to  hear  whatever  else  Erica  had  to  ask,  for  Ulla  had  hinted 
that  Erica  wanted  advice. 

"  I  do  not  mind  Ulla  hearing  my  words,"  said  Erica.  "  She 
knows  my  trouble." 

"  It  is  of  the  mind,"  observed  Olaf,  solemnly,  on  discovering 
that  Erica  did  not  desire  to  have  her  pulse  felt. 

"  Yesterday  was^I  was — "  Erica  began. 

"  She  was  betrothed  yesterday,"  said  Ulla,  "  to  the  man  of  her 
heart     Rolf  is  such  a  young  man — " 

"Olaf knows  Rolf,"  ooserved  Erica.  "An  unfortunate  thing 
happened  at  the  end  of  the  day,  Olaf.  Nipen  was  insulted."  And 
she  told  the  story  of  Oddo's  prank,  and  implored  the  doctor  to 
say  if  anything  could  be  done  to  avert  bad  consequences. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Olaf.  "  Look  here :  this  will  preserve 
you  from  any  particular  evil  that  you  dread."  And  he  took  from 
the  box  he  carried  under  his  arm  a  round  piece  of  white  paper, 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  a  string  was  to  be  passed, 
to  tie  the  charm  round  the  neck.  Erica  shook  her  head.  Such  a 
charm  would  be  of  no  use,  as  she  did  not  know  under  what  parti- 
cular shape  of  misfortune  Nipen's  displeasure  would  show  itself. 
Besides,  she  was  certain  that  nothing  would  make  Rolf  wear  a 
charm,  and  she  disdained  to  use  any  security  which  he  nqight  not 
share.  Olaf  could  not  help  her  in  any  other  way,  but  inquired, 
with  sympathy,  when  the  next  festival  would  take  place.  Then 
all  might  be  repaired  by  handsome  treatment  of  Nipen.  Till 
then,  he  advised  Erica  to  wear  this  charm,  as  her  lover  could  not 
be  the  worse  for  her  being  so  far  safe.  Erica  blushed.  She  knew, 
but  did  not  say,  that  harm  would  be  done  which  no  charm  could 
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repair  if  her  lover  saw  her  trying  to  save  herself  from  dangers  to 
which  he  remained  exposed ;  and  she  did  not  know  what  their 
betrothment  was  worth  if  it  did  not  give  them  the  privilege  of 
suffering  together.  So  she  put  back  the  charm  into  its  place  in 
the  box,  and  with  a  sigh  rose  to  return  to  the  house. 

In  the  porch  she  found  Oddo  eating  something  which  caused 
him  to  make  faces.  Though  it  was  in  the  open  air,  there  was 
a  strong  smell  ol  camphor,  and  of  something  else  less 
pleasant. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Oddo?"  asked  Erica,  the  question 
which  Oddo  was  asked  every  day  of  his  life. 

Oddo  had  observed  Olaf  s  practice  among  his  patients  of  the 
household,  and  perceived  that  for  all  complaints  of  body  or  mind 
he  gave  the  two  things,  camphor  and  assafcetida^  sometimes  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  separately,  and  always  in  corn-brandy. 
Oddo  could  not  refrain  from  trying  what  these  drugs  were  like,  so 
he  helped  himself  to  some  of  each,  and,  as  he  could  get  no  corn- 
brandy  till  dinner-time,  he  was  eating  the  medicines  without. 
Such  was  the  cause  of  his  wry  faces.  If  he  had  been  anything 
but  a  Norway  boy  he  would  have  been  the  invalid  of  the  house 
to-day,  from  the  quantity  of  rich  cake  he  had  eaten,  but  Oddo 
seemed  to  share  the  privilege  common  to  Norwegians,  of  being 
able  to  eat  anything,  in  any  quantity,  without  injury.  His  wry 
faces  were  from  no  indigestion,  but  from  the  savour  of  assafoetida 
unrelieved  by  brandy. 

Wooden  dwellings  resound  so  much  as  to  be  inconvenient  for 
those  who  have  secrets  to  tell.  In  the  porch  of  Peder's  house 
Oddo  had  heard  all  that  passed  within.  It  was  good  for  him  to 
have  done  so.  He  became  more  sensible  of  the  pain  iie  liad 
given,  and  more  anxious  to  repair  it. 

"  Dear  Erica,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  do  a  very  kind  thing  for 
me.  Do  get  leave  for  me  to  go  with  Rolf  after  the  bears.  If  I 
get  one  stroke  at  them — if  I  can  but  wound  one  of  them,  I  shall 
have  a  paw  for  my  share,  and  I  will  lay  it  out  for  Nipen.  You 
will,  will  not  you  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  as  Erlingsen  chooses,  Oddo,  but  I  fancy  you  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  just  now.  The  bears  will  think  the  doctor's 
physic-sledge  is  coming  through  the  woods,  and  they  will  be  shy. 
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Do  stand  a  little  farther  off.  I  cannot  think  how  it  is  fhat  you 
are  not  choked." 

"  Suppose  you  go  for  an  iuring,"  said  the  doctor,  who  now  joined 
them.  "If  you  must  not  go  in  the  way  of  the  bears,  there  is  a 
rdndeer — " 

"  Oh,  where  ?  "  cried  Oddo. 

"  I  saw  one,  ail  alone,  on  the  Salten  heights.  If  you  run  thai 
way,  with  the  wind  behind  you,  the  deer  will  give  you  a  good  run 
— up  Sulitelma,  if  you  like — and  you  will  have  got  rid  of  the  cam- 
phor before  you  come  back.  And  be  sure  you  bring  me  some  Ice- 
land moss,  to  pay  me  for  what  you  have  been  helping  yourself  ta" 

When  Oddo  had  convinced  himself  that  Olaf  really  had  seen  a 
reindeer  on  the  heights,  three  miles  off,  he  said  to  himself  that  if 
deer  do  not  like  camphor,  they  are  fond  of  salt ;  and  he  was  pre- 
sently at  the  salt-box,  and  then  quickly  on  his  way  to  the  hills  witli 
his  bait.  He  considered  his  chance  of  training  home  the  deer 
much  more  probable  than  that  Eriingsen  and  his  grandfather  would 
allow  him  to  hunt  the  bears,  and  he  doubtless  judged  rightly. 


THE  DOCTOR. 


CHAPTER  TV. 

ROVING  HERE  AND  ROVING  THERE. 

The  establishment  was  now  in  a  great  hurry  and  bustle  for  an 
hour,  after  which  time  it  promised  to  be  unusually  quiet. 

M.  Kollsen  b^;an  to  be  anxious  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fiord.  It  was  rather  inconvenient,  as  the  two  men  were  wanted 
to  go  in  different  directions,  while  their  master  took  a  third,  to 
rouse  the  farmers  for  the  bear  himt  The  hunters  were  all  to 
arrive  before  night  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  thickets  where 
the  bears  were  now  believed  to  be.  On  calm  nights  it  was  no 
great  hardship  to  spend  the  dark  hours  in  the  bivouac  of  the 
country.  Each  party  was  to  shelter  itself  under  a  bank  of  snow, 
or  in  a  pit  dug  out  of  it,  an  enormous  fire  blazing  in  the  midst, 
and  brandy  and  tobacco  being  plentifully  distributed  on  such  oc- 
casions. Early  in  the  morning  the  director  of  the  hunt  was  to 
go  his  rounds  and  arrange  the  himters  in  a  ring  enclosing  the 
hiding-place  of  the  bears,  so  that  all  might  be  prepared  and  no 
waste  made  of  the  few  hours  of  daylight  which  the  season  afforded. 
As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  distinctly  among  the  trees  or 
bushes,  or  holes  of  the  rocks  where  the  bears  might  be  couched,  they 
were  to  be  driven  from  their  retreat  and  disposed  of  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Such  was  the  plan,  well  understood  in  such  cases 
throughout  the  country.  On  the  present  occasion  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  peasantry  would  be  ready  at  the  first  summons,  as 
blaf  had  told  liis  story  of  the  bears  all  along  the  road ;  yet  the 
more  messengers  and  helpers  the  better,  and  Erlingsen  was  rather 
vexed  to  see  Hund  go  with  alacrity  to  unmoor  the  boat  and  ofifer 
officiously  to  row  the  pastor  across  the  fiord.  His  daughters 
knew  what  he  was  thinking  about,  and,  after  a  moment's  consulta- 
tion, Frolich  asked  whether  she  and  the  maid  Stioma  might  not 
be  the  rowers. 

Nobody  would  have  objected  if  Hund  had  not  The  girls 
could  row,  though  they  could  not  himt  bears,  and  the  weather  was 
fair  enough ;  but  Hund  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  preparing 
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the  boat.  His  master  spoke  to  him,  but  Hund  was  not  remark- 
able for  giving  up  his  own  way.  He  would  only  say  that  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  for  both  affairs,  and  that  he  could  follow 
the  hunt  when  he  returned;  and  across  the  lake  he  went. 

Erlingsen  and  Rolf  presently  departed,  accompanied  by  Olaf, 
who  was  glad  of  an  escort  for  a  few  miles,  though  nothing  was  further 
from  bis  intention  than  going  near  the  bears.  The  women  and 
Peder  were  thus  left  behind. 


They  occupied  themselves,  to  keep  away  anxious  thoughts. 
One  began  some  new  nets  for  the  approaching  fishing  season; 
another  sat  in  the  loom,  and  the  girls  appealed  to  their  mother 
very  frequently  about  the  beauties  of  a  new  quilting  pattern  they 
were  drawing.  Old  Peder  sang  to  them,  too,  but  Peder's  songs 
were  rather  melancholy,  and  they  had  not  the  effect  of  cheering 
the  party.  Hour  after  hour  they  looked  for  Hund.  His  news  of 
his  voyage,  and  the  sending  him  after  his  master,  would  be  some- 
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thing  to  do  and  to  think  of;  but  Hund  did  not  come.  Stiorna 
at  last  let  fall  that  she  did  not  think  he  would  come  yet,  for  that 
he  meant  to  catch  some  cod  before  his  return.  He  had  taken 
tackle  with  him  for  that  purpose,  she  knew,  and  she  should  not 
wonder  if  he  did  not  appear  till  the  morning. 

Everyone  was  surprised,  and  Madame  Erlingsen  highly  dis- 
pleased.  At  the  time  when  her  husband  would  be  wanting  every 
strong  arm  that  could  be  mustered,  his  servant  chose  to  be  out 
fishing,  instead  of  obeying  orders.  The  girls  pronounced  him  a 
coward,  and  Peder  observed  that  to  a  coward,  as  well  as  a  slug- 
gard, there  was  ever  a  lion  in  the  path. 

Erica  doubted  whether  this  act  of  disobedience  arose  from 
cowardice,  for  there  were  dangers  in  the  fiord  for  such  as  went 
out  as  far  as  the  cod.  .  She  supposed  Hund  had  heard — 

She  stopped  short,  as  a  sudden  flash  of  suspicion  crossed  her 
mind.  She  had  seen  Hund  inquiring  of  Olaf  about  the  pirates, 
and  his  strange  obstinacy  about  this  day's  boating  looked  much 
as  if  he  meant  to  learn  more. 

"  Danger  in  the  fiord  ?  "  repeated  Orga.  "  Oh,  you  mean  the 
pu-ates.  They  are  far  enough  from  our  fiord,  I  suppose.  If 
ever  they  do  come,  I  wish  they  would  catch  Hund  and  carry 
him  off.  I  am  sure  we  could  spare  them  nothing  they  would  be 
so  welcome  to." 

Madame  Erlingsen  saw  that  Erica  was  turning  red  and  white, 
and  resolved  to  ask,  on  the  first  good  opportunity,  what  was  in . 
her  mind  about  Hund,  for  no  one  was  more  disposed  to  distrust 
and  watch  him  than  the  lady  herself. 

The  first  piece  of  amusement  that  occurred  was  the  return  of 
Oddo,  who  passed  the  windows,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  a 
wistful-looking  deer,  which  seemed  afraid  to  come  quite  up  to 
him,  but  kept  its  branched  head  outstretched  towards  the  salt 
which  Oddo  displayed,  dropping  a  few  grains  from  time  to  time. 
At  the  sight,  all  crowded  to  the  windows  but  Frolich,  who  left 
the  room  on  the  instant.  Before  the  animal  had  passed  the  ser- 
vants' house  (a  separate  dwelling  in  the  yard),  she  appeared  in  the 
gallery  which  ran  round  the  outside  of  it,  and  showed  to  Oddo  a 
cord  which  she  held.  He  nodded,  and  threw  down  some  salt 
on  the  snow  immediately  below  where  she  stood.    The  reindeer 
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stooped  its  head,  instead  of  looking  out  for  enemies  above,  and 
thus  gave  Frolich  a  good  opportunity  to  throw  her  cord  over  its 
antlers.  She  had  previously  wound  one  end  round  the  balustrade 
of  the  gallery,  so  that  she  had  not  with  her  single  strength  to 
sustain  the  animal's  struggles. 

The  poor  animal  struggled  violently  when  itibund  its  head  no 
longer  at  liberty,  and,  by  throwing  out  its  legs,  gave  Od^o  an  op- 
portunity to  catch  and  fasten  it  by  the  hind  leg,  so  as  to  decide 
its  fate  completely.  It  could  now  only  start  from  side  to  side, 
and  threaten  with  its  head  when  the  household  gathered  round 
to  congratulate  Oddo  and  Frolich  on  the>  success  of  their  hunt- 
ing. The  women  durst  only  hastily  stroke  the  palpitating  sides 
of  the  poor  beast ;  but  Peder,  who  had  handled  many  scores  in 
his  lifetime,  boldly  seized  its  head,  and  felt  its  horns  and  the 
bones  from  whence  they  grew,  to  ascertain  its  age, 

"  Do  you  fancy  you  have  made  a  prize  of  a  wild  deer,  boy  ?  '* 
he  asked  of  his  grandson. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Oddo. 

"  I  thought  you  had  had  more  curiosity  than  to  take  such  a  thing 
for  granted,  Oddo.     See  here — is  not  this  ear  slit  ? " 

"Why,  yes,"  Oddo  admitted;  "but  it  is  not  a  slit  of  this  year 
or  last.  It  may  have  belonged  to  the  Lapps  once  upon  a  time ; 
but  it  has  been  wild  for  so  long  that  it  is  all  the  same  as  if  it  had 
never  been  in  a  fold.     It  will  never  be  claimed.'' 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion  there,  boy.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
sport" 

"You  may;  for  I  doubt  whether  anybody  will  do  better  to- 
day. Hund  will  not,  for  one,  if  it  is  he  who  has  gone  out  with 
the  boat ;  and  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  handling  of 
his  oar." 

"Have  you  seen  him?  Where?  What  is  he  doing?"  asked 
one  and  another. 

Before  Oddo  could  answer,  Madame  Erlingsen  desired  that  he 
would  go  home  with  his  grandfather,  and  tell  Ulla  about  the  deer, 
while  he  warmed  himself.  She  did  not  wish  her  daughters  to 
hear  what  he  might  have  to  tell  of  Hund.  Stioma,  too,  was 
better  out  of  the  way.  Oddo  had  not  half  told  the  story  of  the 
deer  to  his  grandmother  when  his  mistress  and  Eric^  entered. 
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"  Did  not  you  see  M.  Kollsen  in  the  boat  with  Hund  ? "  she 
inquired. 

"  No.  Hund  was  quite  alone,  pulling  with  all  his  might  down 
the  fiord.     The  tide  was  with  him,  so  that  he  shot  along  like  a  fish." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  Hund  that  you  saw?" 

"  Don't  I  know  our  boat  ?  And  don't  I  know  his  pull?  It  is 
no  more  like  Rolfs  than  Rolfs  is  like  master's." 

''  Perhaps  he  was  making  for  the  best  fishing-ground  as  fast  as 
he  could." 

"We  shall  see  that  by  the  fish  he  brings  home." 

"  True.     By  supper-time  we  shall  know." 

"  Hund  will  not  be  home  by  supper-time,"  said  Oddo  decidedly. 

"  Why  not  ?    Come,  say  out  what  you  mean." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw.  I  watched  him  rowing  as 
fast  as  his  arm  and  the  tide  would  carry  him.  It  was  so  plain 
that  there  was  a  plan  in  his  head,  that  I  forgot  the  deer  in  watch- 
ing him ;  and  I  followed  on  from  point  to  point,  catching  a  sight 
now  and  then,  till  I  had  gone  a  good  stretch  beyond  Salten 
heights.  I  was  just  going  to  turn  back  when  I  took  one  more 
look,  and  he  was  then  pulling  in  for  the  land." 

**  On  the  north  shore  or  south  ?  "  asked  Peder. 

"  The  north — just  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  fiord,  where  one  can 
see  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks  opposite." 

"  The  fiord  takes  a  wide  sweep  below  there,"  observed  Peder. 

"  Yes ;  and  that  was  why  he  landed,"  replied  Oddo.  "  He  was 
then  but  a  little  way  from  the  fishing-ground,  if  he  had  wanted  fish. 
But  he  drove  up  the  boat  into  a  little  cove,  a  narrow  dark  creek, 
where  it  will  lie  safe  enough,  I  have  no  doubt,  till  he  comes  back 
— ^if  he  means  to  come  back." 

"  Why,  where  should  he  go  ?  What  should  he  do  but  come 
back  ?  "  asked  Madame  Erlingsen. 

"  He  is  now  gone  over  the  ridge  to  the  north.  I  saw  him  moor 
the  boat  and  begin  to  climb ;  and  I  watched  his  dark  figure  on  the 
white  snow,  higher  and  higher,  till  it  was  a  speck,  and  I  could  not 
make  it  out." 

"That  is  the  way  you  will  lose  your  eyes,"  exclaimed  UUa, 
"  How  often  have  I  warned  you — and  many  others  as  giddy  as 
you  ?    When  you  have  lost  your  eyes,  you  will  think  you  had  better 
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have  minded  my  advice,  and  not  have  stared  at  the  snow  after  a 
runaway  that  is  better  there  than  here." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  story,  Peder  ?  "  asked  his  mistress. 

"  I  think  Hund  has  taken  the  short  cut  over  the  promontory, 
on  business  of  his  own  at  the  islands.  He  is  not  on  any  business 
of  yours,  depend  upon  it,  madame." 

"  And  what  business  can  he  have  among  the  islands  ?  '* 

"  I  could  say  that  with  more  certainty  if  I  knew  exactly  where 
the  pirate  vessel  is." 

"  That  is  your  idea.  Erica,"  said  her  mistress.  '*  I  saw  what  your 
thoughts  were  an  hour  ago,  before  we  knew  all  this." 

"  I  was  thinking  then,  madame,  that  if  Hund  was  gone  to  join 
the  pirates,  Nipen  would  be  very  ready  to  give  them  a  vnnd  just 
now.  A  baffling  wind  would  be  our  only  defence,  and  we  cannot 
expect  that  much  from  Nipen  to-day." 

"  I  will  do  anything  in  the  world,"  cried  Oddo,  eagerly.  "  Send 
me  anywhere.     Do  think  of  something  that  I  can  do." 

"  What  must  be  done,  Peder  ?  "  asked  his  mistress.  "  There  is 
quite  enough  to  fear.  Erica,  without  a  word  of  Nipen.  Pirates  on 
the  coast,  and  one  farmhouse  seen  burning  already.** 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  let  me  do,  madame,"  said  Erica, 
"  Indeed,  you  must  not  oppose  me.  My  mind  is  quite  set  upon 
going  for  the  boat — immediately — this  very  minute.  That  will 
give  us  time — it  will  give  us  safety  for  this  night  Hund  might 
bring  seven  or  eight  men  upon  us  over  the  promontory ;  but  if 
they  find  no  boat,  I  think  they  c^  hardly  work  up  the  windings 
of  the  fiord  in  their  own  vessel  to-night,  unless,  indeed,"  she  added 
with  a  sigh,  **  they  have  a  most  favburable  wind." 

"  All  this  is  true  enough,"  said  her  mistress  ;  "  but  how  will  you 
go  ?     Will  you  swim  ?  " 

"  The  raft,  madame." 

"  And  there  is  the  old  skiff  on  Thor  islet,"  said  Oddo.  ^  It  is 
a  rickety  little  thing,  hardly  big  enough  for  two ;  but  it  will  carry 
down  Erica  and  me,  if  we  go  before  the  tide  turns." 

"But  how  will  you  get  to  Thor  islet?"  inquired  Madame 
Erlingsen.     "  I  wish  the  scheme  were  not  such  a  wild  one." 

"  A  wild  one  must  serve  at  such  a  time,  madame,"  replied  Erica. 
"  Rolf  had  lashed  several  logs  before  he  went.     I  am  sure  we  can 
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get  over  to  the  islet     See,  madame,  the  fiord  is  as  smooth  as  a 
pond." 

"  Let  her  go,"  said  Peder.     "  She  will  never  repent." 
"  Then  come  back,  I  chaise  you,  if  you  find  the  least  danger," 
s^d  her  mistress.     "  No  one  is  safer  at  the  oar  than  you ;  but  if 
there  is  a  ripple  in  the  water,  or  a  gust  on  the  heights,  or  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  come  back.     Such  is  my  command,  Erica." 

"Wife,"  said  Peder,  "give  her  your  pelisse.     That  will  save  her 
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seeing  the  ^rls  before  she  goes.  And  she  shall  have  my  cap,  and 
then  there  is  not  an  eye  along  the  fiord  that  can  tell  whether  she 
is  man  or  woman." 

Ulla  lent  her  deer-skin  pelisse  willingly  enough,  but  she  en- 
treated that  Oddo  might  be  kept  at  home.  She  folded  her  arms 
about  theboywith  tears,  but  Peder  decided  the  matter  with  the  words, 

"  Let  him  go.  It  is  the  least  he  can  do  to  make  up  for  last 
night     Equip,  Oddo." 

Oddo  equipped  willingly  enough.     In  two  minutes,  he  and  his 
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companion  looked  like  two  walking  bundles  of  fur.  Oddo  carried 
a  frail  basket,  containing  rye-bread,  salt  fish,  and  a  flask  of  corn- 
brandy  ;  for  in  Norway  no  one  goes  on  the  shortest  expedition 
without  carrying  provisions. 

"  Surely  it  must  be  dusk  by  this  time,"  said  Peder. 

It  was  dusk ;  and  this  was  well,  as  the  pair  could  steal  down  to 
the  shore  without  being  perceived  from  the  house.  Madame 
Erlingsen  gave  them  her  blessing,  saying  that  if  the  enterprise 
saved  them  from  nothing  worse  than  Hund's  company  this  night, 
it  would  be  a  great  good.  There  could  be  no  more  comfort  in 
having  Hund  for  an  inmate ;  for  some  improper  secret  he  certainly 
had.  Her  hope  was  that,  finding  the  boat  gone,  he  would  never 
show  himself  again. 

"  One  would  think,"  continued  the  lady,  when  she  returned  from 
watching  Erica  and  Oddo  disappear  in  the  dusk,  '^  one  would  think 
Erica  had  never  known  fear.  Her  step  is  as  firm,  and  her  eye  as 
clear,  as  if  she  had  never  trembled  in  the  course  of  her  life." 

"  She  knows  how  to  act  to-night,"  said  Peder;  "  and  she  is  going 
into  danger  for  her  lover  instead  of  waiting  at  home  while  her 
lover  goes  into  danger  for  her.  A  hundred  pirates  in  the  fiord 
would  not  make  her  tremble  as  she  trembled  last  night.  Rather 
a  hundred  pirates  than  Nipen  angry,  she  would  say." 

"  There  is  her  weakness,"  observed  her  mistress. 

"  Can  we  speak  of  weakness,  after  what  we  have  just  seen,  if  I 
may  say  so,  madame  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Madame  Erlingsen.  "  I  think  it  a  weak- 
ness in  those  who  believe  that  a  just  and  tender  Providence 
watches  over  us  all,  to  fear  what  any  power  in  the  universe  can 
do  to  them." 

**  M.  KoUsen  does  not  make  progress  in  teaching  the  people 
what  you  say,  madame.     He  only  gets  distrusted  by  it." 

"  When  M.  Kollsen  has  had  more  experience  he  will  find  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  for  displeasure.  He  will  not  succeed  while 
he  is  displeased  at  what  his  people  think  sacred.  When  he  is  an 
older  man  he  will  pity  the  innocent  for  what  they  suffer  from 
superstition ;  and  this  pity  will  teach  him  how  to  speak  of  Pro- 
vidence to  such  as  our  Erica.  But  here  are  my  girls  coming  to 
seek  me.     I  must  meet  them,  to  prevent  them  missing  Erica." 
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"Get  them  to  rest  early,  madame." 

"  Certainly ;  and  you  will  watch  in  this  house,  Peder,  and  I  at 
home." 

"  Trust  me  for  hearing  the  oars  at  a  furiong  off,  madame." 

"  That  is  more  that  I  can  piomise,"  said  the  lady ;  "  but  the 
owl  shall  not  be  more  awake  than  I." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WATER-SPRITES*  DOINGS. 

Erica  now  profited  by  her  lover's  industry  in  the  morning.  He 
had  so  far  advanced  with  the  raft,  that,  though  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  taking  it  in  its  present  state  to  the  mouth  of  the  fiord 
for  shipment,  it  would  serve  as  a  conveyance  in  still  water,  for  a 
short  distance,  safely  enough. 

And  still,  indeed,  the  waters  were.  As  Erica  and  Oddo  were 
busily  and  silently  employed  in  tying  moss  round  their  oars  to 
muffle  their  sound,  the  ripple  of  the  tide  upon  the  white  sand 
could  scarcely  be  heard ;  and  it  appeared  to  the  eye  as  if  the 
lingering  remains  of  the  daylight  brooded  on  the  fiord,  unwilling 
to  depart  The  stars  had,  however,  been  showing  themselves  for 
some  time ;  and  they  might  now  be  seen  twinkling  below  almost 
as  clearly  and  steadily  as  overhead.  As  Erica  and  Oddo  put 
their  little  raft  off  from  the  shore,  and  then  waited,  with  their  oars 
suspended,  to  observe  whether  the  tide  carried  them  towards  the 
islet  they  must  reach,  it  seemed  as  if  some  invisible  hand  wa^ 
pushing  them  forth,  to  shiver  the  bright  pavement  of  constella- 
tions as  it  lay.  Star  after  star  was  shivered,  and  its  bright  frag 
ments  danced  in  their  wake ;  and  those  fragments  reunited  and 
became  a  star  again,  as  the  waters  closed  over  the  path  of  the 
raft,  and  subsided  into  perfect  stillness. 

The  tide  favoured  Erica's  object     A  few  strokes  of  the  oar 

brought  the  raft  to  the  right  point  for  landing  on  the  islet.    They 

stepped  ashore,  and  towed  the  raft  along  till  they  came  to  the 

skiff,  and  then  they  fastened  the  raft  with  the  boat-hook,  which 

had  been  fixed  there  for  the  skiff.     This  done,  Oddo  ran  to  turn 

over  the  little  boat,  and  examine  its  condition,  but  he  found  he 

could  not  move  it.     It  was  frozen  fast  to  the  ground.      It  was 

scarcely  possible  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  it,  it  was  so  slippery^  with 

ice ;  and  all  pulling  and  pushing  of  the  two  together  was  in  vain, 

though  the  boat  was  so  light  that  either  of  them  could  have  lifted 

and  carried  it  in  a  time  of  thaw. 
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This  circumstance  caused  a  good  deal  of  delay ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  it  obliged  them  to  make  some  noise.  They  struck  at  the 
ice  with  sharp  stones,  but  it  was  long  before  they  could  make  any 
visible  impression;  and  Erica  proposed,  again  and  again,  that 
they  should  proceed  on  the  raft  Oddo  was  unwilling.  The  skiff 
would  go  so  incomparably  faster,  that  it  was  worth  spending  some 
time  upon  it;  and  the  fears  he  had  had  of  its  leaking  were  re- 
moved now  that  he  found  what  a  sheet  of  ice  it  was  covered  with 
— ^ice  which  would  not  melt  to  admit  a  drop  of  water  while  they 
were  in  it.  So  he  knocked  and  knocked  away,  wishing  that  the 
echoes  would  be  quiet  for  once,  and  then  laughing  as  he  imagined 
the  ghost  stories  that  would  spring  up  all  round  the  fiord  to- 
morrow, from  the  noise  he  was  then  making. 

Erica  worked  hard  too ;  and  one  advantage  of  their  labour  was 
that  they  were  well  warmed  before  they  put  off  again.  The  boat's 
icy  fastenings  were  all  broken  at  last,  and  it  was  launched ;  but  all 
was  not  yet  ready.  The  skiff  had  lain  in  a  direction  east  and  west; 
and  its  north  side  had  so  much  thicker  a  coating  of  ice  than  the 
other,  that  its  balance  was  destroyed.  It  hung  so  low  on  one  side 
as  to  promise  to  upset  with  a  touch. 

"  We  must  clear  off  more  of  the  ice,"  said  Erica.  "  But  how 
late  it  is  growing ! " 

"  No  more  knocking,  I  say,"  replied  Oddo.  "  There  is  a  quieter 
way  of  trimming  the  boat" 

He  fastened  a  few  stones  to  the  gunwale  on  the  lighter  side, 
and  took  in  a  few  more  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  weight,  if 
necessary,  while  they  were  on  their  way. 

They  did  not  leave  quiet  behind  them  when  they  departed. 
They  had  roused  the  multitude  of  eider-ducks  and  other  sea-fowl 
which  thronged  the  islet,  and  which  now,  being  roused,  began 
their  night-feeding  and  flying,  though  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual. 
When  their  discordant  cries  were  left  so  far  behind  as  to  be  softened 
by  distance,  the  flapping  of  wings  and  swash  of  water,  as  the  fowl 
plunged  in,  still  made  the  air  busy  all  around. 

The  rowers  were  so  occupied  with  the  management  of  their 
dangerous  craft  that  they  had  not  spoken  since  they  left  the  islet. 
The  skiff  would  have  been  unmanageable  by  any  maiden  and  boy 
in  our  country,  but  on  the  coast  of  Norway  it  is  as  natural  to  per- 
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sons  of  all  ages  and  degrees  to  guide  a  boat  as  to  walk.  Swiftly 
but  cautiously  they  shot  through  the  water,  till  at  length  Oddo 
uttered  a  most  hideous  croak. 

**^What  do  you  mean?**  asked  Erica,  hastily  glancing  round 
her. 

Oddo  laughed,  and  looked  upwards  as  he  croaked  again.  He 
was  answered  by  a  similar  croak,  and  a  large  raven  was  seen  flying 
homewards  over  the  fiord  for  the  night  Then  the  echoes  all 
croaked,  till  the  whole  region  seemed  to  be  full  of  ravens. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  the  cove  ?  "  asked  Erica,  who  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  this  sound,  unwelcome  to  the  superstitious.  **  Do 
not  make  that  bird  croak  so ;  it  will  be  quiet  if  you  let  it  alone. 
Are  you  sure  you  can  find  the  cove  again  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure.  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  that  Hund  would  not  find 
it  again  before  me.     Pull  away." 

"  How  much  farther  is  it  ?  " 

"  Farther  than  I  like  to  think  of.  I  doubt  your  arm  holding 
out.     I  wish  Rolf  was  here." 

Erica  did  not  wish  the  same  thing.  She  thought  that  Rolf  was, 
on  the  whole,  safer  waging  war  with  bears  than  with  pirates, 
especially  if  Hund  was  among  them.  She  pulled  her  oar  cheer- 
fully, observing  that  there  was  no  fatigue  at  present,  and  that  when 
they  were  once  afloat  in  the  heavier  boat  and  had  cleared  the  cove, 
there  need  be  no  hurry,  unless,  indeed,  they  should  see  something 
of  the  pirate  schooner  on  the  way ;  and  of  this  she  had  no  ex- 
pectation, as  the  booty  that  might  be  had  where  the  fishery  was 
beginning  was  worth  more  than  anything  that  could  be  found 
higher  up  the  fiords,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  running  up 
into  the  country  so  far  as  that  getting  away  again  depended  upon 
one  particular  wind. 

Yet  Erica  looked  behind  her  after  every  few  strokes  of  her  oar ; 
and  once,  when  she  saw  something,  her  start  was  felt  like  a  start 
of  the  skifl*  itself.  There  was  a  fire  glancing  and  gleaming  and 
quivering  over  the  water,  some  way  down  the  fiord. 

"Some  people  night-fishing,"  observed  Oddo.  "What  sport 
they  will  have  !  I  wish  I  was  with  them.  How  fast  we  go !  How 
you  can  row  when  you  choose  I  I  can  see  the  man  that  is  hold- 
ing the  torch.     Cannot  you  see  his  black  figure  ?    And  the  spear- 
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man — see  how  he  stands  at  the  bow,  now  going  to  cast  his  spear ! 
I  wish  I  was  there/' 

"We  must  get  farther  away  into  the  shadow  somewhere,  or 
wait,"  observed  Enca.  "  I  had  rather  not  wait>  it  is  growing  so 
late.  We  might  creep  along  under  that  promontc/ry,  in  the  shadow, 
if  you  would  be  quiet.  I  wonder  whether  you  can  be  silent  in  the 
sight  of  night-fishing." 

"To  be  sure>"  said  Oddo,  disposed  to  be  angry,  and  only  kept 
from  it  by  the  thought  of  last  night  He  helped  to  bring  the  skif! 
into  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  only  spoke  once 
more,  to  whisper  that  the  fishing-boat  was  drifting  down  with  the  tide, 
and  that  he  thought  their  cove  lay  between  them  and  the  fishing  party. 

It  was  so.  As  the  skiff  rounded  the  point  ol  the  promontory, 
Oddo  pointed  out  what  appeared  like  a  mere  dark  chasm  in  the 
high  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  that  bounded  the  waters.  This 
chasm  still  looked  so  narrow  on  approaching  it>  that  Erica  hesi- 
tated to  push  her  skiff  into  it,  till  certain  that  there  was  no  one 
there.  Oddo,  however,  was  so  clear  that  she  might  safely  do  this, 
so  noiseless  was  their  rowing ;  and  it  was  so  plain  that  there  was 
no  footing  on  the  rocks  by  which  he  might  enter  to  explore,  that, 
in  a  sort  of  desperation,  and  seeing  nothing  else  to  be  done,  Erica 
agreed.  She  wished  it  had  been  summer,  when  either  of  them 
might  have  learned  what  they  wanted  by  swimming.  This  was 
now  out  of  the  question ;  and  stealthily,  therefore,  she  pulled  her 
little  craft  into  the  deepest  shadow,  and  crept  into  the  cove. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  entrance  it  widened,  but  it  was  a 
wonder  to  Erica  that  even  Oddo's  eyes  should  have  seen  Hund 
moor  his  boat  here  from  the  other  side  of  the  fiord,  though  the 
fiord  was  not  more  than  a  gunshot  over  in  this  part.  Oddo  him- 
self wondered,  till  he  recalled  how  the  sun  was  shining  down  into 
the  chasm  at  the  time.  By  starlight  the  outline  of  all  that  the  cove 
contained  might  be  seen,  the  outline  of  the  boat  among  other 
things.  There  she  lay ;  but  there  was  something  about  her  which 
was  unpleasant  enough.     There  were  three  men  in  her. 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  Here  was  the  very  worst  danger 
that  Erica  had  feared,  worse  than  finding  the  boat  gone,  worse  than 
meeting  it  in  the  wide  fiord.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  nothing,  to  lie  perfectly  still 
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in  the  shadow,  ready,  however,  to  push  out  on  the  first  movement 
of  the  boat  to  leave  the  cove ;  for,  though  the  canoe  might  remain 
unnoticed  at  present,  it  was  impossible  that  anybody  could  pass  out 
of  the  cove  without  seeing  her.  In  such  a  case,  there  would  be 
nothing  for  it  but  a  race — a  race  for  which  Erica  and  Oddo  held 
themselves  prepared  without  any  mutual  explanation,  for  they 
dared  not  speak.  The  faintest  whisper  would  have  crept  over  the 
smooth  water,  to  the  ears  in  the  larger  boat. 

One  thing  was  certain — that  something  must  happen  presently. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  hardiest  men  to  sit  inactive  in  a  boat,  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  a  January  night  in  Norway.  In  the  calm- 
est nights  the  cold  is  only  to  be  sustained  by  means  of  the  glow 
from  strong  exercise.  It  was  certain  that  these  three  men  could 
not  have  been  long  in  their  places,  and  that  they  would  not  sit 
many  moments  more,  without  some  change  in  their  arrangements. 

They  did  not  seem  to  be  talking,  for  Oddo,  who  was  the  best 
listener  in  the  world,  could  not  discover  that  a  sound  issued  from 
their  boat  He  fancied  they  were  drowsy,  and,  being  aware  what 
were  the  consequences  of  yielding  to  drowsiness  in  severe  cold, 
the  boy  began  to  entertain  high  hopes  of  taking  these  three  men 
prisoners.  The  whole  country  would  ring  with  such  a  feat  per- 
formed by  Erica  and  himself. 

The  men  were,  however,  too  much  awake  to  be  made  prisoners 
of  at  present.  One  was  seen  to  drink  from  a  flask,  and  the  hoarse 
voice  of  another  was  heard  grumbling,  as  far  as  the  listeners  could 
make  out,  at  being  kept  waiting.  The  third  then  rose  to  look 
about  him,  and  Erica  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  He  only 
looked  upon  the  land,  however,  declared  he  saw  nothing  of  those 
he  was  expecting,  and  began  to  warm  himself  as  he  stood,  by  re- 
p)eatedly  clapping  his  arms  across  his  breast  in  the  way  that  hack- 
ney coachmen  and  porters  do  in  England.  This  was  Hund.  He 
could  not  have  been  known  by  his  figure,  for  all  persons  look 
alike  in  wolf-skin  pelisses,  but  the  voice  and  the  action  were  his. 
Oddo  saw  how  Erica  shuddered.  He  put  his  finger  on  his  lips, 
but  Erica  needed  no  reminding  of  the  necessity  of  quietness.  The 
other  two  men  then  rose,  and,  after  a  consultation,  the  words  of 
which  could  not  be  heard,  all  stepped  ashore,  one  after  another, 
and  climbed  a  rocky  pathway. 
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"  Now,  now ! "  whispered  Erica.     "  Now  we  can  get  away." 

"  Not  without  the  boat,"  said  Oddo.  "  You  would  not  leave 
them  the  boat  ?  " 

**  No — not  if — but  they  will  be  back  in  a  moment  They  are 
only  gone  to  hasten  their  companions." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Oddo.     "  Now  two  strokes  forward ! " 

While  she  gave  these  two  strokes,  which  brought  the  skiff  to  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  Erica  saw  how  Oddo  had  taken  out  a  knife 
which  gleamed  in  the  star-light  It  was  for  cutting  the  thong  by 
which  the  boat  was  fastened  to  a  birch  pole,  the  other  end  of 
which  was  hooked  on  shore.  This  was  to  save  his  going  ashore 
to  unhook  the  pole.  It  was  well  for  him  that  boat  chains  were 
not  in  use,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  metal  in  that  region.  The 
dink  of  a  chain  would  certainly  have  been  heard. 

Quickly  and  silently  he  entered  the  boat  and  tied  the  skiff  to  its 
stem^  and  he  and  Erica  took  their  places  where  the  men  had  sat 
one  minute  before.  They  used  their  own  muffled  oars  to  turn 
the  boat  round,  till  Oddo  observed  that  the  boat  oars  were  muffled 
too.  Then  voices  were  heard  again.  The  men  were  returning. 
Strongly  did  the  two  companions  draw  their  strokes  till  a  good 
breadth  of  water  lay  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  then  till 
they  had  again  entered  the  deep  shadow  which  shrouded  the 
mouth  of  the  cove.     There  they  paused. 

"  In  with  you  ! "  some  loud  voice  said,  as  man  after  man  was 
seen  in  outline  coming  down  the  pathway.  "  In  with  you !  We 
have  lost  time  enough  already." 

"Where  is  she  ?  I  can't  see  the  boat,"  answered  the  foremost  man. 

"You  can't  miss  her,"  said  one  behind,  "  unless  the  brandy  has 
got  into  your  eyes." 

"So  I  should  have  said;  but  I  do  miss  her.  It  is  very  in- 
comprehensible to  me." 

Oddo  shook  with  stifled  laughter  as  he  partly  saw  and  partly 
overheard  the  perplexity  of  these  men.  At  last  one  gave  a  deep 
groan,  and  another  declared  that  the  spirits  of  the  fiord  were 
against  them,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  their  boat  was  now 
lying  twenty  fathoms  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  drawn  down 
by  the  strong  hand  of  an  angry  water-spirit.     Oddo  squeezed 
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Erica's  little  hand  as  he  heard  this.     If  it  had  been  light  enough 
he  would  have  seen  that  even  she  was  smiling. 

One  of  the  men  mourned  their  having  no  other  boat,  so  that 
they  must  give  up  their  plan.  Another  said  that  if  they  had  a 
dozen  boats  he  would  not  set  foot  in  one  after  what  had  happened. 
He  should  go  straight  back,  the  way  he  came,  to  their  own  vessel. 
Another  said  he  would  not  go  till  he  had  looked  abroad  over  the 
fiord  for  some  chance  of  seeing 
the  boat.  This  he  persisted  in, 
though  told  by  the  rest  that  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
boat  had  loosed  itself  and  gone 
out  into  the  fiord  in  the  course 
of  the  two  minutes  that  they 
had  been  absent.  He  showed 
the  fragment  of  the  cut  thong  in 
proof  of  the  boat  not  having 
loosed  itself,  and  set  off  for  a 
point  on  the  heights  which  he 
said  overlooked  the  fiord.  One 
or  two  went  with  him,  the  rest 
returning  up  the  narrow  path- 
way at  some  speed — such  speed 
that  Erica  thought  they  were 
afraid  of  the  hindmost  being 
caught  by  the  same  enemy  that 
had  taken  their  boat  Oddo 
observed  this  too,  and  he  quick- 
TH«  PIRATES.  ened   their  pace  by  setting  up 

very  loud  the  mournful  cry  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  call  out  to  the  plovers  on  the 
mountain-side  on  sporting  days.  No  sound  can  be  more 
melancholy ;  and  now,  as  it  rang  from  the  rocks,  it  was  so  un- 
suitable to  the  place,  and  so  terrible  to  the  already  frightened 
men,  that  they  ran  on  as  fast  as  the  slipperiness  of  the  rocks 
would  allow,  till  they  were  all  out  of  sight  over  the  ridge. 

"  Now  for  it,  before  the  other  two  come  out  above  us  there  \ " 
said  Oddo.     And  in  another  minute  they  were  again  in  the  fiord. 
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keeping  as  much  in  the  shadow  as  they  could,  however,  till  they 
must  strike  over  to  the  islet. 

"Thank  God  that  we  came!"  exclaimed  Erica.  "We  shall 
never  forget  what  we  owe  you,  Oddo.  You  shall  see,  by  the  care 
we  take  of  your  grandfather  and  Ulla,  that  we  do  not  forget  what 
you  have  done  this  night.  If  Nipen  will  only  forgive,  for  the 
sake  of  this — '* 

"  We  were  just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  observed  Oddo.  "  It  was 
better  than  if  we  had  been  earlier." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Erica.  "  Here  are  brandy-bottles,  and 
many  things  besides.  I  had  rather  not  have  had  to  bring  these 
away." 

:  "  But  if  we  had  been  earlier  they  would  not  have  had  their 
fright.  That  is  the  best  part  of  it.  Depend  upon  it  some  that 
have  not  said  their  prayers  for  long  will  say  them  to-night" 

"  That  will  be  good.  But  I  do  not  like  carrying  home  these 
things  that  are  not  ours.  If  they  are  seen  at  Erlingsen's  they  may 
bring  the  pirates  down  upon  us.  I  would  leave  them  on  the 
islet  but  that  the  skiff  has  to  be  left  there  too,  and  that  would  ex- 
plain our  trick." 

Erica  would  not  consent  to  throw  the  property  overboard. 
This  would  be  robbing  those  who  had  not  actually  injured  her, 
whatever  their  intentions  might  have  been.  She  thought  that  if 
the  goods  were  left  upon  some  barren  uninhabited  part  of  the 
shore,  the  pirates  would  probably  be  the  first  to  find  them ;  and 
that,  if  not)  the  rumour  of  such  an  extraordinary  fact,  spread  by 
the  simple  country  people,  would  be  sure  to  reach  them.  So  Oddo 
carried  on  shore,  at  the  first  stretch  of  white  beach  they  came  to, 
the  brandy-flasks,  the  bear-skins,  the  tobacco-pouch,  the  muskets 
and  powder-horns,  and  the  tinder-box.  He  scattered  these  about, 
just  above  high-water  mark,  laughing  to  think  how  report  would 
tell  of  the  sprite's  care  in  placing  all  these  articles  out  of  reach  of 
injury  from  the  water. 

Oddo  did  not  want  for  light  while  doing  this.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  found  Erica  gazing  up  over  the  towering  precipices  at 
the  Northern  Lights,  which  had  now  unfurled  their  broad  yellow 
blaze.  She  was  glad  that  they  had  not  appeared  sooner  to  spoil 
the  adventure  of  the  night,  but  she  was  thankful  to  have  the  way 
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home  thus  illumined  now  that  the  business  was  done.  She 
answered  with  so  much  alacrity  to  Oddo's  question  whether  she 
was  not  very  weary,  that  he  ventured  to  say  two  things  which  had 
before  been  upon  his  tongue  without  his  having  courage  to  utter 
them. 

"  You  will  not  be  so  afraid  of  Nipen  any  more,"  observed  he, 
glancing  at  her  face,  of  which  he  could  see  every  feature  by  the 
quivering  light.     "  You  see  how  well  everything  has  turned  out" 

"  Oh,  hush  !  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak  so.  It  is  never  right 
to  speak  so.  There  is  no  knowing  till  next  Christmas,  nor  even 
then,  that  Nipen  forgives ;  and  the  first  twenty-four  hours  are  not 
over  yet     Pray  do  not  speak  any  more,  Oddo." 

"  Well,  not  about  that ;  but  what  was  it  exactly  that  you  thought 
Hund  would  do  with  this  boat  and  those  people?  Did  you 
think,"  he  continued  after  a  short  pause,  "  that  they  would  come 
up  to  Erlingsen's  to  rob  the  place?" 

"  Not  for  the  object  of  robbing  the  place,  because  there  is  very 
little  that  is  worth  their  taking — far  less  than  at  the  fishing-grounds  ; 
not  but  they  might  have  robbed  us  if  they  took  a  fancy  to  any- 
thing we  have.  No ;  I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  ihey  would 
have  carried  off  Rolf,  led  on  by  Hund — " 

"Oh,  ho! — carried  off  Rolf!  So  here  is  the  secret  of  your 
wonderful  courage  to-night, — you  who  durst  not  look  round  at 
your  own  shadow  last  night !  This  is  the  secret  of  your  not  being 
tired — you  who  are  out  of  breath  with  rowing  a  mile  sometimes.'* 

**That  is  in  summer,"  pleaded  Erica.  "However,  you  have 
my  secret,  as  you  say — a  thing  which  is  no  secret  at  home.  We 
all  think  that  Hund  bears  such  a  grudge  against  Rolf,  for  having 
got  the  houseman's  place — " 

"  And  for  nothing  else  ?  " 

"  That,"  continued  Erica,  "  he  would  be  glad  to— to — ^" 

"To  get  rid  of  Rolf,  and  be  a  houseman,  and  get  betrothed 
instead  of  him.  Well,  Hund  is  balked  for  this  time.  Rolf  must 
look  to  himself  after  to-day." 

Erica  sighed  deeply.  She  did  not  believe  that  Rolf  would 
attend  to  his  own  safety ;  and  the  future  looked  very  dark,  all 
shrouded  by  her  fears. 

By  the  time  the  skiff  was  deposited  where  it  had  been  founds 


"  Erica  saw  that  Oddo  had  taken  o 
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both  the  rowers  were  so  weary  that  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking 
the  raft  in  tow,  as  for  fuU  security  they  ought  to  do.  They 
doubted  whether  they  could  get  home,  if  they  had  more  weight  to 
draw  than  their  own  boat.  It  was  well  that  they  left  this  incum- 
brance behind,  for  there  was  quite  peril  and  difficulty  enough  with- 
out it ;  and  Erica's  strength  and  spirits  failed  the  more  the  farther 
the  enemy  was  left  behind. 

A  breath  of  wind  seemed  to  bring  a  sudden  darkening  of  the 
friendly  lights  which  had  blazed  up  liigher  and  brighter,  from 
their  first  appearance  till  now.  Both  rowers  looked  down  the  fiord, 
and  uttered  an  exclamation  at  the  same  moment 

"  See  the  fog ! "  cried  Oddo,  putting  fresh  strength  into  his  oar. 

"  O  Nipen !  Nipen ! "  mournfully  exclaimed  Erica.  "  ftere  it 
IS,  Oddo,  the  west  wind  ! " 

The  west  wind  is,  in  winter,  the  great  foe  of  the  fishermen  of 
the  fiords ;  it  brings  in  the  fog  from  the  sea,  and  the  fogs  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  are  no  trifling  enemy.  If  Nipen  really  had  the  charge 
of  the  winds,  he  could  not  more  emphatically  show  his  displeasure 
towards  any  unhappy  boatman  than  by  overtaking  him  with  the 
west  wind  and  fog. 

"  The  wind  must  have  just  changed,"  said  Oddo,  pulling  ex- 
hausting strokes  as  the  fog  marched  towards  them  over  the  water, 
like  a  solid  and  immeasurably  lofty  wall.  "  The  wind  must  have 
gone  right  round  in  a  minute." 

"  To  be  sure,  since  you  said  what  you  did  of  Nipen,"  replied 
Erica  bitterly. 

Oddo  made  no  answer,  but  he  did  what  he  could.  Erica  had 
to  tell  him  not  to  wear  himself  out  too  quickly,  as  there  was  no 
saying  now  how  long  they  should  be  on  the  water. 

How  long  they  had  been  on  the  water,  how  far  they  had  deviated 
from  their  right  course,  they  could  not  at  all  tell,  when,  at  last, 
more  by  accident  than  skill,  they  touched  the  shore  near  home, 
and  heard  friendly  voices,  and  saw  the  light  of  torches  through 
the  thick  air.  The  fog  had  wrapped  them  round  so  that  they 
could  not  even  see  the  water,  or  each  other.  They  had  rowed 
mechanically,  sometimes  touching  the  rock,  sometimes  grazing 
upon  the  sand,  but  never  knowing  where  they  were  till  the  ringing 
of  a  bell,  which  they  recognised  as  the  farm  bell,  roused  hope  in 
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their  hearts,  and  strengthened  them  to  throw  off  the  fatal  drowsi- 
ness caused  by  cold  and  fatigue.  They  made  towards  the  bell, 
and  then  heard  Peder's  shouts,  and  next  saw  the  dull  light  of  two 
torches  which  looked  as  if  they  could  not  burn  in  the  fog.  The 
old  man  lent  a  strong  hand  to  pull  up  the  boat  upon  the  beach, 
and  to  lift  out  the  benumbed  rowers ;  and  they  were  presently 
revived  by  having  their  limbs  chafed,  and  by  a  strong  dose  of  the 
universal  medicine — corn-brandy  and  camphor — which,  in  Norway, 
neither  man  nor  woman,  young  nor  old,  sick  nor  well,  thinks  of 
refusing  upon  occasion. 

When  Erica  was  in  bed,  warm  beneath  an  eider-down  coverlid, 
her  mistress  bent  over  her  and  whispered,  "  You  saw  and  heard 
Hund  himself?" 

"  Hund  himself,  madame." 

"What  shall  we  do  if  he  comes  back  before  my  husband  is 
home  from  the  bear-hunt  ?  " 

**  If  he  comes,  it  will  be  in  fear  and  penitence,  thinking  that 
all  the  powers  are  against  him.  But  oh !  madame,  let  him  never 
know  how  it  really  was." 

"  He  must  not  know.  Leave  that  to  me,  and  go  to  sleep  now, 
Erica.  You  ought  to  rest  well,  for  there  is  no  saying  what  you 
and  Oddo  have  saved  us  from.  I  could  not  have  asked  such  a 
service.     My  husband  and  I  must  see  how  we  can  reward  it." 

And  her  kind  and  grateful  mistress  kissed  Erica's  cheek,  though 
Erica  tried  to  explain  that  she  was  thinking  most  of  some  one 
else  when  she  undertook  this  expedition. 

\  "  Then  let  him  thank  you  in  his  own  way,"  replied  Madame 
Erlingsen.     "  Meantime,  why  should  not  I  thank  you  in  mine  ?  " 

Stiorna  here  opened  her  eyes  for  an  instant  When  she  next  did 
so,  her  mistress  was  gone ;  and  she  told  in  the  morning  what  an 
odd  dream  she  had  had,  of  her  mistress  being  in  her  room 
and  kissing  Erica.  It  was  so  distinct  a  dream  that,  if  the  thing 
had  not  been  so  ridiculous,  she  could  almost  have  declared  that 
she  had  seen  it. 
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Great  was  Stioma's  consternation  at  Hund's  non-appearance  the 
next  day,  seeing,  as  she  did,  with  her  own  eyes,  that  the  boat  was 
safe  in  its  proper  place.  She  had  provided  salt  for  his  cod,  and  a 
welcome  for  himself;  and  she  watched  in  vain  for  either.  She 
saw,  too,  that  no  one  wished  him  back.  He  was  rarely  spoken  of, 
and  then  it  was  with  dislike  or  fear ;  and  when  she  wept  over  the 
idea  of  his  being  drowned,  or  carried  off  by  hostile  spirits,  the 
only  comfort  offered  her  was  that  she  need  not  fear  his  being 
dead,  or  that  he  could  not  come  back  if  he  chose.  She  was,  in- 
deed, obliged  to  suppose,  at  last,  that  it  was  his  choice  to  keep 
away ;  for,  amidst  the  flying  rumours  that  amused  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  for  the  rest  of  the  winter — rumours  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  pirate-vessel,  and  of  the  pranks  of  the  spirits 
of  the  region — there  were  some  such  clear  notices  of  the 
appearance  of  Hund,  so  many  eyes  had  seen  him  in  one  place  or 
another,  by  land  and  water,  by  day  and  night,  that  Stioma  could 
not  doubt  of  his  being  alive,  and  free  to  come  home  or  stay  away 
as  he  pleased.  She  could  not  conceal  from  herself  that  he  had 
probably  joined  the  pirates;  and  heartily  as  these  pirates  were 
feared  throughout  the  Nordland  coasts,  they  were  not  more  heartily 
hated  by  any  than  by  the  jealous  Stioma. 

Her  salt  was  wanted  as  much  as  if  Hund  had  brought  home  a 
boatful  of  cod ;  and  she  might  have  given  her  welcome  to  the 
hunting  party.  Erlingsen  and  Rolf  came  home  sooner  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  and  well  laden  with  bears'  flesh. 
The  whole  family  of  bears  had  been  found  and  shot.  The  flesh 
of  the  cubs  had  been  divided  among  the  hunters  ;  and  Erlingsen 
was  complimented  with  the  feet  of  the  old  bear,  as  it  was  he  who 
had  roused  the  neighbours  and  led  the  hunt.  Busy  was  every 
farmhouse  (and  none  so  busy  as  Erlingsen's)  in  salting  some  of  the 
meat,  freezing  some,  and  cooking  a  part  for  a  feast  on  the  occasion 

Erlingsen  kept  a  keen  and  constant  look-out  upon  the  flord,  in 
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the  midst  of  all  the  occupations  and  gaieties  of  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  His  wife's  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  day  of  his  ab- 
sence made  him  anxious  _:  and  he  never  went  a  mile  out  of  sight 
of  home,  so  vivid  in  his  imagination  was  the  vision  of  his  house 
burning,  and  his  family  at  the  mercy  of  pirates.  Nothing  hap- 
pened, however,  to  confirm  his  fears.  The  enemy  were  never 
heard  of  in  the  fiord ;  and  the  cod-fishers  who  came  up,  before 
>  the  softening  of  the  snow,  to  sell  some  of  their  produce  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  gave  such  accounts  as  seemed  to  show  that 
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the  fishing-grounds  were  the  object  of  the  foreign  thieves,  for 
foreign  they  were  declared  to  be — some  s^d  Russian,  and  others 
a  mixture  from  hostile  nations.  This  last  information  gave  more 
impulse  to  the  love  of  country,  for  which  the  Norwegians  are  re- 
markable, than  all  that  had  been  reported  from  the  seat  of  war- 
The  Nordlanders  always  drank  success  to  their  country's  arms  in 
the  first  glass  of  corn-brandy  at  dinner.  They  paid  their  taxes 
cheerfully ;  and  any  newspaper  that  the  clergyman  put  in  circula- 
tion was  read  till  it  fell  to  pieces ;  but  the  neighbourhood  of 
foreign  pirates  proved  a  more  powerful  stimulant  still.    The  stand- 
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ing  toast,  Gamil  Norge  (Old  Norway),  was  drunk  with  such  en- 
thusiasm that  the  little  children  shouted  and  defied  the  enemy ; 
and  the  baby  in  its  mother's  lap  clapped  its  hands  when  every 
voice  joined  in  the  national  song,  For  NorgL  Hitherto  the  war 
had  gone  forward  upon  the  soil  of  another  kingdom :  it  seemed 
now  as  if  a  sprinkling  of  it — a  little  of  its  excitement  and  danger — 
was  brought  to  their  own  doors  ;  and  vehement  was  the  spirit  that 
it  roused ;  though  some  thefts  of  ^od,  brandy,  and  a  little  money, 
were  all  that  had  really  happened  yet. 

The  interval  of  security  gave  Rolf  a  good  opportunity  to  ridicule 
and  complain  of  Erica's  fears.  He  laughed  at  the  danger  of  an 
attack  from  Hund  and  his  comrades,  as  that  danger  was  averted. 
He  laughed  at  the  west  wind  and  fog  sent  by  Nipen's  wrath,  as 
Erica  had  reached  home  in  spite  of  it  He  contended  that,  so  far 
from  Nipen  t>eing  offended,  there  was  either  no  Nipen,  or  it  was 
not  angry,  or  it  was  powerless,  for  everything  had  gone  well ;  and 
he  always  ended  with  pointing  to  the  deer — ^a  good  thing  led  to 
the  very  door — and  to  the  result  of  the  bear-hunt,  a  great  event 
always  in  a  Nordlander's  life,  and,  in  this  instance,  one  of  most 
fortunate  issue.  There  was  no  saying  how  many  of  the  young  of 
the  farmyard  would  live  and  flourish  this  summer  on  account  of 
the  timely  destruction  of  this  family  of  bears.  So  Rolf  worked 
away  with  a  cheerful  heart  as  the  days  grew  longer — now  mending 
the  boat,  now  fishing,  now  ploughing,  and  then  rolling  logs  into 
the  melting  streams,  to  be  carried  down  into  the  river  or  into  the 
fiord  when  the  rush  of  waters  should  come  from  the  heights  of 
Sulitelma. 

Hard  as  Rolf  worked,  he  did  not  toil  like  Oddo.  Between 
them  they  had  to  supply  Hund's  place — to  do  his  work.  Nobody 
desired  to  see  Hund  back  again ;  and  Erlingsen  would  willingly 
have  taken  another  in  his  stead  to  make  his  return  impossible,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  be  had.  It  was  useless  to  inquire  till  the  fish- 
ing season  should  be  over ;  and  when  that  was  over,  the  hay  and 
harvest  seasons  would  follow  so  quickly  that  it  was  scarcely  likely 
that  any  youth  would  offer  himself  till  the  first  frosts  set  in.  It 
was  Oddo's  desire  that  the  place  should  remain  vacant  till  he  could 
show  that  he,  young  as  he  was,  was  worth  as  much  as  Hund.  If 
any  one  was  hired,  he  wished  that  it  might  be  a  herd-boy,  under 
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him,  and  strenuously  did  he  toil  this  spring  to  show  that  he  was 
now  beyond  a  mere  herd-boy's  place.  It  was  he  who  first  fattened 
and  then  killed  and  skinned  the  reindeer — a  more  than  ordinary 
feat,  as  it  was  full  two  months  past  the  regular  season.  It  was  he 
who  watched  the  making  of  the  first  eider-duck's  nest,  and  brought 
home  the  first  down.  All  the  month  of  April  he  never  failed  in 
the  double  work  of  the  farmyard  and  islet  He  tended  the  cattle 
in  the  morning,  and  turned  out  the  goats,  when  the  first  patches 
of  green  appeared  from  beneath  the  snow ;  and  then  he  was  off  to 
the  islet,  or  to  some  one  of  the  breeding  stations  among  the  rocks, 
punctually  stripping  the  nests  of  the  down,  as  the  poor  ducks  re- 
newed the  supply  from  their  breasts,  and  as  carefully  staying  his 
hand  when  he  saw,  by  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  down,  that  the  duck 
had  no  more  to  give,  and  the  drake  had  now  supplied  what  was 
necessary  for  hatching  the  eggs.  Then  he  watched  fdr  the  eggs, 
and  never  had  Madame  Erlingsen  had  such  a  quantity  brought 
home,  though  Oddo  assured  her  that  he  had  left  enough  in  the 
nests  for  every  duck  to  have  her  brood.  Then  he  was  ready  to 
bring  home  the  goats  again  long  before  sunset,  for  by  this  time  the 
sun  set  late,  and  to  take  his  turn  at  mending  any  fence  that  might 
have  been  injured  by  the  spring  floods,  and  then  he  never  forgot 
to  wash  and  dress  himself,  and  go  in  for  his  grandmother's  bless- 
ing ;  and  after  all  he  was  not  too  tired  to  sit  up  as  late  as  if  he 
were  a  man — even  till  past  nine  sometimes — spending  the  last  hour 
of  the  evening  in  working  at  the  bell-collars  which  Hund  had  left 
half  done,  and  which  must  be  finished  before  the  cattle  went  to  the 
mountain  ;  or,  if  the  young  ladies  were  disposed  to  dance,  he  was 
never  too  tired  to  play  the  clarionet,  though  it  now  and  then  hap- 
]oened  that  the  tune  went  rather  oddly,  and  when  Orga  and  Frolich 
looked  at  him  to  see  what  he  was  about,  his  eyes  were  shut,  and 
his  fingers  looked  as  if  they  were  moving  of  their  own  accord.  If 
this  happened,  the  young  ladies  would  finish  their  waltz  at  once, 
and  thank  him,  and  his  mistress  would  wish  him  good-night ;  and 
when  he  was  gone,  his  master  would  tell  old  Peder  that  that  grand- 
son of  his  was  a  promising  lad,  and  very  diligent ;  and  Peder 
would  make  a  low  bow  and  say  it  was  greatly  owing  to  Rolfs  good 
example ;  and  then  Erica  would  blush,  and  be  kinder  than  ever  ta 
Oddo  the  next  day. 
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So  came  on  and  passed  away  the  spring  of  this  year  at  Erling- 
sen's  farm.  It  soon  passed,  for  spring  in  Nordland  lasts  only  a 
month.  In  that  short  time  had  the  snow  first  become  soft,  and 
then  dingy,  and  then  vanished,  except  on  the  heights  and  in  places 
where  it  had  drifted.  The  streams  had  broken  their  long  pause 
of  silence,  and  now  leaped  and  rushed  along,  till  every  rock  over 
hanging  both  sides  of  the  fiord  was  musical  with  falling  waters,  and 
glittering  with  silver  threads — for  the  cataracts  looked  no  more 
than  this  in  so  vast  a  scene.  Every  mill  was  going,  after  the  long 
idleness  of  winter ;  and  about  the  bridges  which  spanned  the  falls 
were  little  groups  of  the  peasants  gathered,  mending  such  as  had 
burst  with  the  floods,  or  strengthening  such  as  did  not  seem  secure 
enough  for  the  passage  of  the  herds  to  the  mountain. 

Busy  as  the  maidens  were  with  the  cows  that  were  calving  and 
with  the  care  of  the  young  kids,  they  found  leisure  to  pry  into  the 
promise  of  the  spring.  In  certain  warm  nooks,  where  the  sun- 
shine was  reflected  from  the  surrounding  rocks,  they  daily  watched 
for  what  else  might  appear  when  once  the  grass,  of  brilliant  green, 
had  shown  itself  from  beneath  the  snow.*  There  they  found  the 
strawberry  and  the  wild  raspberry  promising  to  carpet  the  ground 
with  their  white  blossoms,  while  in  one  comer  the  lily  of  the 
valley  began  to  push  up  its  pairs  of  leaves,  and  from  the  crevices 
of  the  rock  the  barberry  and  the  dwarf  birch  grew,  every  twig  show- 
ing swelling  buds  or  an  early  sprout 

While  these  cheerful  pursuits  went  on  out  of  doors  during  the 
one  busy  month  of  spring,  a  slight  shade  of  sadness  was  thrown 
over  the  household  within  by  the  decline  of  old  Ulla.  It  was  hardly 
sadness — it  was  little  more  than  gravity — for  Ulla  herself  was  glad 
to  go,  Peder  knew  that  he  should  soon  follow,  and  every  one  else 
was  reconciled  to  one  who  had  suffered  so  long  going  to  her  rest. 

"  The  winter  and  I  are  going  together,  my  dear,"  said  she  one 
day,  when  Erica  placed  on  her  pillow  a  green  shoot  of  birch  which 
she  had  taken  from  out  of  the  very  mouth  of  a  goat.  "  The  hoary 
winter  and  hoary  I  have  lived  out  our  time,  and  we  are  departing 
together.  I  shall  make  way  for  you  young  people  and  give  you 
your  turn,  as  he  is  giving  way  to  spring ;  and  let  nobody  pretend 
to  be  sorry  for  it     Who  pretends  to  be  sorry  when  winter  is  gone  ?  " 

**  But  winter  will  come  again  so  soon  and  so  certainly,  Ulla," 
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said  Erica,  mournfully ;  "  ar.^  ^^^^  j^  j^  ^^^^  ^n,  we  shall  still 
miss  you." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  say  u  ,^j^g  ^^^^^  ^^at     It  is  good  for 
the  living  to  miss  the  dead,  as  lon^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^g^  them  back. 

As  for  me,  Erica,  Ifeelasif  IcouldncKuwjjj^yQu^gowherelmay." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  that,  Ulla." 

"  Why  not  say  it  if  I  feel  it  ?  Who  could^  displeased  with 
me  for  grasping  still  at  the  hand  that  has  smoother  ^ly  bed  so  long 
when  I  am  going  to  some  place  that  will  be  very^Q(j[^  no  doubt, 
but  where  everything  must  be  strange  at  first  ?  HeVho  gave  you 
to  me  to  be  my  nurse  will  not  think  the  worse  of  m^  for  missing 
you  wherever  I  may  be."  . 

"  There  will  be  little  Henrica,"  observed  Erica.  \ 

"  Ah,  yes ;  there  is  nothing  I  think  of  more  than  that\  That 
dear  child  died  on  my  shoulder.  Fain  would  her  mother  ha*e  had 
her  in  her  arms  at  the  last,  but  she  was  in  such  extremity  thi^  to 
move  her  would  have  been  to  end  all  at  once ;  and  so  she  d^ied 
away  with  her  head  on  my  shoulder.  I  thought  then  it  was  a  si^ 
that  I  should  be  the  first  to  meet  her  again.  But  I  shall  take  caije 
and  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her  mother's  rights." 

Here  Ulla  grew  so  earnest  in  imagining  her  meeting  with  Hen^ 
rica,  still  fancying  her  the  dependent  little  creature  she  had  beei 
on  earth,  that  she  was  impatient  to  be  gone.     Erica's  idea  was 
that  this  child  might  now  have  become  so  wise  and  so  mighty  in] 
the  wisdom  of  a  better  world  as  to  be  no  such  plaything  as  Ulla 
supposed  ;  but  she  said  nothing  to  sp>oil  the  old  woman's  pleasure. 

When  Peder  came  in  to  sit  beside  his  old  companion's  bed  and 
sing  her  to  sleep,  she  told  him  that  she  hoped  to  be  by  when  he 
opened  his  now  dark  eyes  upon  the  sweet  light  of  a  heavenly  day ; 
and,  if  she  might,  she  would  meantime  make  up  his  dreams  for 
him,  and  make  him  believe  that  he  saw  the  most  glorious  sights 
of  old  Norway — more  glorious  than  are  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  this  lower  world.  There  should  be  no  end  to  the  gleam- 
ing lakes,  and  dim  forests,  and  bright  green  valleys,  and  silvery 
waterfalls  that  he  should  see  in  his  dreams  if  she  might  have  the 
making  of  them.  There  was  no  end  to  the  delightful  things  Ulla 
looked  forward  to,  and  the  kind  things  she  hoped  to  be  able 
to  do  for  those  she  left  behind,  when  once  she  should  have  quitted 
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her  present  helpless  state ;  and  she  thought  so  much  of  these 
things  that  when  M.  Kollsen  arrived,  he  found  that  instead  of  her 
needing  to  be  reconciled  to  death,  she  was  impatient  'to  be  gone. 
The  first  thing  he  heard  her  say — when  all  was  so  dim  before  her 
dying  eyes,  and  so  confused  to  her  failing  ears,  that  she  did  not 
know  the  pastor  had  arrived — was  that  she  was  less  uneasy  now 
about  Nipen's  displeasure  against  the  yotmg  people.  Perhaps  she 
might  be  able  to  explain  and  prevent  mischief;  and  if  not,  the 
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young  people's  marriage  would  soon  be  taking  place  now,  and  then 

they  might  show  such  attention  to  Nipen  as  would  make  the  spirit 

forgive  and  forget. 

"  Hush,  now,  dear  UUa,"  said  Erica.     "  Here  is  the  pastor." 
"Do  not  say  'hush!'"  said  M.  Kollsen,  sternly.     "Whatever 

is  said  of  this  kind  I  ought  to  hear,  that  I  may  meet  the  delusion. 

I  must  have  conversation  with  this  poor  woman,  to  prevent  her 

very  last  breath  being  poisoned  with  superstition.     You  are  a 

member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Ulla  ?  " 
With  humble  pleasure  Ulla  told  of  the  satisfaction  nhich  the 
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Bishop  of  Tronyem,  of  seventy  years  ago,  had  ejcpressed  at  her 
confirmation.  It  was  this  which  obtained  her  a  good  place,  and 
Peder's  regard,  and  all  the  good  that  had  happened  in  her  long 
life  since.  Yes,  she  was  indeed  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  she  thanked  God. 

"  And  in  what  part  of  the  Scriptures  of  our  Church  do  you  find 
mention  of — of — (I  hate  the  very  names  of  these  pretended  spirits). 
Where  in  the  Scriptures  are  you  bidden  or  permitted  to  believe 
in  spirits  and  demons  of  the  wood  and  the  mountain  ?  "  . 

Ulla  declared  that  her  learning  in  the  Scriptures  was  but  small. 
She  knew  only  what  she  had  been  taught,  and  a  little  that  she  had 
picked  up,  but  she  remembered  that  the  former  Bishop  of  Tron- . 
yem  himself  had  hung  up  an  axe  in  the  forest  on  midsummer  eve 
for  the  wood-demon's  use,  if  it  pleased. 

Peder  observed  that  we  all  believe  so  many  things  that  are  not 
found  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  wisest 
and  kindest,  by  a  dying  bed,  where  moments  are  precious,  to 
speak  of  those  high  things  which  the  Scriptures  discourse  of,  and 
which  all  Christians  believe.  These  were  the  subjects  for  Ulla 
now,  the  others  might  be  reasoned  of  when  she  was  in  her  grave. 

The  pastor  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  way  of  attending  the 
dying,  but  there  was  something  in  the  aged  man's  voice  and 
manner  quite  irresistible  as  he  sat  calmly  awaiting  the  departure  of 
the  last  companion  of  his  own  generation.  M.  Kollsen  took  out 
his  Bible  and  read  what  Ulla  gladly  heard,  till  her  husband  knew 
by  the  slackened  clasp  of  her  hand  that  she  heard  no  longer.  She 
had  become  insensible,  and  before  sunset  had  departed. 

Rolf  had  continued  his  kind  offices  to  the  old  couple  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  propriety,  to  the  end  refusing  to  go  out  of  call 
during  the  last  few  days  of  Ulla's  decline ;  but  he  had  observed 
with  some  anxiety  that  there  was  certainly  a  shoal  of  herrings  in 
the  fiord,  and  that  it  was  high  time  he  was  making  use  of  the 
sunny  days  for  his  fishing.  In  order  to  go  about  this  duty  with- 
out any  delay  when  again  at  liberty,  he  had  brought  the  skiff  up  to 
the  beach  for  repair,  and  had  it  nearly  ready  for  use  by  the  day  of 
the  funeral  The  family  boat  was  too  large  for  his  occasions  now 
that  Hund  was  not  here  to  take  an  oar,  and  he  expected  to  do 
great  things  alone  in  the  little  manageable  skiff. 
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When  he  had  assisted  Peder  to  lay  Ulla's  head  in  the  grave, 
and  guided  him  back  to  the  house,  Rolf  drew  Erica's  arm  within 
his  own  and  led  her  away  as  if  for  a  walk.  No  one  interfered 
with  them,  for  the  family  knew  that  their  hearts  must  be  very  full, 
and  that  they  must  have  much  to  say  to  each  other  now  that  the 
event  had  happened  which  was  to  cause  their  marriage  very  soon. 
They  would  now  wait  no  longer  than  to  pay  proper  respect  to 
UUa's  memory,  and  to  improve  the  house  and  its  furniture  a  little 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the  bride. 

Rolf  would  have  led  Erica  to  the  beach,  but  she  begged  to  go 
first  to  see  the  grave  again  while  they  knew  that  no  one  was  there. 
The  grave  was  dug  close  by  the  little  mound  beneath  which 
Henrica  lay.  Henrica's  was  railed  round  with  a  paling  which  had 
been  fresh  painted,  a  task  which  Erlingsen  performed  with  his  own 
hands  every  spring.  The  forget-me-not,  which  the  Nordlanders 
plant  upon  the  graves  of  those  they  love,  overran  the  hillock,  and 
the  white  blossoms  of  the  wild  strawberry  peeped  out  from  under 
the  thick  grass,  so  that  this  grave  looked  a  perfect  contrast  to  that 
of  UUa's  newly  made  and  bare.  The  lovers  looked  at  this  last 
with  dissatisfaction. 

"  It  shall  be  completely  railed  in  before  to-morrow  night,"  said 
Rolf. 

"  But  cannot  we  dress  it  a  little  now  ?  1  could  transplant  some 
flower-roots  presently,  and  some  forget-me-not  from  Henrica's 
hillock,  if  we  had  sods  for  the  rest.  Never  mind  spoiling  any 
other  nook.     The  grass  wiU  soon  grow  again." 

Rolfs  spade  was  busy  presently,  and  Erica  planted  and  watered 
till  the  new  grave,  if  it  did  not  compare  with  the  child's,  showed 
tokens  of  care  and  promise  of  beauty. 

"  Now,"  said  Rolf,  when  they  had  done  and  put  away  their 
tools,  and  sat  down  on  the  pine  log  from  which  the  pales  were  to 
be  made,  so  that  their  lengthening  shadows  fell  across  the  new 
grave — "  now.  Erica,  you  know  what  she  who  lies  there  would  like 
us  to  be  settling.  She  herself  said  her  burial  day  would  soon  be 
over,  and  then  would  come  our  wedding  day." 

"When  everything  is. ready,"  replied  Erica,  "we  will  fix;  but 
not  now.  There  is  much  to  be  done — there  are  many  uncer- 
tainties." 
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"  Uncertainties  !  What  uncertainties  ?  I  know  of  none— ex^ 
cept,  indeed,  as  to — ' 

Rolf  stopped  to  peel  off  and  pull  to  pieces  some  of  the  bark 
of  the  pine  trunk  on  which  he  was  sitting.  Erica  looked  wistfully 
at  him.     He  saw  it,  and  went  on. 

"It  is  often  an  uncertainty  to  me,  Erica,  after  all  that  has 
happened,  whether  you  mean  to  marry  me  at  alL  There  are  so 
many  doubts,  and  so  many  considerations,  and  so  many  fears ! 
I  often  think  we  shall  never  be  any  nearer  than  we  are." 

"That  is  your  sort  of  doubt  and  fear,"  said  Erica,  smiling. 
"  Who  is  there  that  entertains  worse  ?  " 

"I  do  not  want  any  rallying  or  joking,  Erica.     I  am  quite 


serious." 


"  Seriously,  then — are  we  not  nearer  than  we  were  a  year  ago  ? 
We  are  betrothed,  and  I  have  shown  you  that  I  do  believe  we  are 
to  be  married,  if — " 

"Ay— there.     *  If  again." 

"  If  it  shall  please  the  Powers  above  us  not  to  separate  us  by 
death  or  otherwise." 

"  Death — at  our  age  T  And  separation — when  we  have  lived 
on  the  same  farm  for  years  !  What  have  we  to  do  with  death  and 
separation  ?  " 

Erica  pointed  to  the  child's  grave  in  rebuke  of  his  rash  words. 
She  then  quietly  observed  that  they  had  enemies — one  deadly 
enemy  not  very  far  off,  if  nothing  were  to  be  said  of  any  but 
human  foes.  Rolf  declared  that  he  had  rather  have  Hund  for  a 
declared  enemy  than  for  a  companion.  Erica  understood  this 
very  well,  but  she  could  not  forget  that  Hund  wanted  to  be  house- 
man in  Rolfs  stead,  and  that  he  desired  to  prevent  their  marriage. 

"  That  is  the  very  reason,"  said  Rolf,  "  why  we  should  marry  as 
soon  as  we  can.  Why  not  fix  the  day,  and  engage  the  pastor 
while  he  is  here  ?  " 

"Because  it  would  hurt  Peder's  feelings.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  sending  for  the  pastor  when  everything  is  ready.  But 
now,  Rolf,  that  all  may  go  well,  do  promise  not  to  run  into  need- 
less danger." 

"  According  to  you,"  said  Rolf,  smiling,  "  one  can  never  get  out 
of  danger.     Where  is  the  use  of  taking  care  if  all  the  powers  of 
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earth  and  air  are  against  us  ?  You  think  me  as  helpless,  under 
Nipen's  breath,  as  the  poor  infant  that  put  out  into  the  fiord  the 
other  day  in  a  tub." 

"  1  am  not  speaking  of  Nipen  now — not  because  I  do  not  think 
of  it ;  I  am  speaking  of  Hund.  Do  promise  me  not  to  go  more 
than  four  miles  down  the  fiord.     After  that  there  is  a  long  stretch 


of  predpices,  without  a  single  dwelling.  There  is  not  a  boat  that 
could  put  olT,  there  is  not  an  eye  or  an  ear  that  could  bear  witness 
what  had  become  of  you  if  you  and  Hund  should  meet  there." 

"  If  Hund  and  I  should  meet  there,  I  would  bring  him  home 
lo  settle  what  should  become  of  him." 

"  And  all  the  pirates  P    You  would  bring  them  all  in  your  right 
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hand  and  row  home  with  your  left !    For  shame,  Rolf,  to  be  such 
a  boaster  1     Promise  me  not  to  go  beyond  the  four  miles." 

"  Indeed  I  can  only  promise  to  go  where  the  shoal  is.     Four 
miles  !    Suppose  you  say  four  furlongs,  love." 

"  I  will  engage  to  catch  herrings  within  four  furlongs." 
"  Pray  take  me  with  you,  and  then  I  will  carry  you  four  times 
four  miles  down,  and  show  you  what  a  shoal  is.  Really,  love,  1 
should  like  to  prove  to  you  how  safe  the  fiord  is  to  one  who  knows 
€very  nook  and  hiding-place  from  the  entrance  up.  If  fighting 
would  not  do  I  could  always  hide.'* 

"  And  would  not  Hund  know  where  to  look  for  you  ?  " 
**'  Not  he.  He  was  not  brought  up  on  the  fiord  to  know  its 
ways,  and  its  holes  and  comers  ;  and  I  told  him  neither  that  nor 
anything  else  that  I  could  keep  from  him,  for  I  always  mistrusted 
Hund.  Now,  I  will  tell  you,  love.  I  will  promise  you  something, 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you,  as  you  sometimes  hurt  me 
with  disregarding  what  I  say — with  being  afraid,  in  spite  of  all  I 
can  do  to  make  you  /easy.  I  will  promise  you  not  to  go  farther 
down,  while  alone,  than  Vogel  Islet,  unless  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Hund  and  the  pirates  are  far  enough  off  in  another  direction.  I 
partly  think  as  you  do,  and  as  Erlingsen  does,  that  they  meant  to 
come  for  me  the  night  you  carried  off  their  boat ;  so  I  will  be  on 
the  watch,  and  go  no  farther  than  where  they  cannot  hurt  me." 
"Then  why  say  Vogel  Islet  ?  It  is  out  of  all  reasonable  distance." 
"  Not  to  those  who  know  the  fiord  as  I  do.  I  have  my  reasons, 
Erica,  for  fixing  that  distance  and  no  other ;  and  that  far  I  intend 
to  go,  whether  my  friends  think  me  able  to  take  care  of  myself  or 
not." 

"  At  least,"  pleaded  Erica,  "  let  me  go  with  you." 
"  Not  for  the  world,  my  love."  And  Erica  saw,  by  his  look  of 
horror  at  the  idea  of  her  going,  that  he  felt  anything  but  secure 
from  the  pirates.  He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  again  and  again 
as  he  said  that  there  was  plenty  for  that  little  hand  to  do  at  home, 
instead  of  pulling  the  oar  in  the  hot  sun.  "  I  shall  think  of  you 
all  while  I  am  fishing,"  he  went  on.  "  I  shall  fancy  you  making 
ready  for  the  seater.*     As  you  go  towards  Sulitelma  any  day  now. 


*  Each  Norway  farm  which  is  situated  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  mountains  has  a 
mountain  pasture,  to  which  the  herds  and  flocks  arc  driven  in  early  summer,  and  where  they 
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you  may  hear  the  voices  of  a  thousand  waterfalls,  calling  upon  the 
herdmen  and  maidens  to  come  to  the  fresh  pastures.  How  happy 
we  shall  be,  Erica,  when  we  once  get  to  the  seater ! " 

Erica  sighed,  and  pressed  her  lover's  hand  as  he  held  hers. 
"  While  I  am  fishing,"  he  went  on,  "  I  shall  fancy  our  young 
mistresses,  and  Stiorna  and  you,  washing  all  your  bowls  in  juniper- 
water,  ready  for  your  dairy.  I  know  how  the  young  ladies  will 
contrive  that  all  of  my  carving  shall  come  under  your  band.  And 
I  shall  be  back  with  my  fish  before  you  are  gone,  that  I  may  walk 
beside  your  cart.  I  know  just  how  far  you  will  ride.  When  we 
get  the  first  sight  of  the  grass  waving,  as  the  wind  sweeps  over  it 
on  the  mountain-side,  you  will  spring  from  the  cart  and  walk  with 
me  all  the  rest  of  the  way." 

"  All  this  would  be  well,"  said  Erica,  "  if  it  were  not  for — " 
"  For  what,  love  ?     For  Nipen  again  ^      If  you  will  not  mind- 
what  I  say  about  your  silly  fears,  you  shall  hear  from  the  pastor 
how  wicked  they  are.     I  see  him  yonder  in  the  garden.     I  will 
call  him." 

"  No,  no !  I  know  all  he  has  to  say,"  declared  Erica, 
But  Rolf  carried  the  case  before  M.  Kollsen ;  and  M.  Kollsen, 
glad  of  every  opportunity  of  discoursing  on  this  su'bject,  came  and 
took  Rolfs  seat,  and  said  all  he  could  think  of  in  contempt  of  the 
spirits  of  the  region,  till  Erica's  blood  ran  cold  to  hear  him.  It 
was  not  kind  of  Rolf  to  expose  her  to  this ;  but  Rolf  had  no  fears 
himself,  and  was  not  aware  how  much  she  suffered  under  what 
the  clergyman  said.  The  lover  stood  by  watching,  and  was  so 
charmed  with  her  gentle  and  submissive  countenance  and  manner, 
while  she  could  not  own  herself  convinced,  that  he  almost  ad- 
mired her  superstition,  and  forgave  her  doubts  of  his  being  able 
to  take  care  of  himself,  while  his  deadly  enemy  on  earth  might 
pKJSsibly  be  assisted  by  the  offending  powers  of  the  air. 


feed  till  the  first  frosts  come  on.    The  herdmen  and  dairywomen  live  on  the  mountain,  beside 
their  cattle,  during  this  season,  and  enjoy  the  mode  of  life  extremely.     The  mountain 
pasture  belonging  to  a  farm  is  called  its  seater.    The  procession  of  herds  and  flocks,  and  herd- 
men  and  dairywomen  with  their  utensils,  all  winding  up  the  mountain — "  going  to  the  seater,"' 
is  a  pretty  sight  on  an  early  summer's  day. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VOGEL  ISLET 

Who  was  ever  happier  than  Rolf,  when  abroad  in  his  skiff,  on 
one  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  the  year?  He  found  his  angling 
tolerably  successful  near  home,  but  the  farther  he  went,  the  more 
the  herrings  abounded ;  and  he  therefore  dropped  down  the  fiord 
with  the  tide,  fishing  as  he  receded,  till  all  hohie  objects  had  dis- 
appeared. First,  the  farmhouse,  with  its  surrounding  buildings, 
its  green  paddock,  and  shining  white  beach,  was  hidden  behind 
the  projecting  rocks.  Then  Thor  Islet  appeared  to  join  with  the 
nearest  shore,  from  which  its  bushes  of  stunted  birch  seemed  to 
spring.  Then,  as  the  skiff  dropped  lower  and  lower  down,  the 
interior  mountains  appeared  to  rise  above  the  rocks  which  closed 
in  the  head  of  the  fiord ;  and  the  snowy  peak  of  Sulitelma  stood 
up  clear  amidst  the  palei  blue  sky,  the  glaciers  on  its  sides  catching 
the  sunlight  on  different  points,  and  glittering  so  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  endure  to  rest  upon  the  mountain.  When  he  came 
to  the  narrow  part  of  the  fiord,  near  the  creek  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  Erica's  exploit,  Rolf  laid  aside  his  rod,  with  the  bright 
hook  that  herrings  so  much  admire,  to  guide  his  canoe  through 
the  currents  caused  by  the  approach  of  the  rocks  and  contraction 
of  the  passage,  and  he  then  wished  he  had  brought  Erica  with 
him,  so  lovely  was  the  scene.  Every  crevice  of  the  rocks,  even 
where  there  seemed  to  be  no  soil,  was  tufted  with  bushes,  every 
twig  of  which  was  bursting  into  the  greenest  leaf,  while  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  dark  pines  overhung  some  busy  cataract,  which, 
itself  overshadowed,  sent  forth  its  little  clouds  of  spray,  dancing 
and  glittering  in  the  sunlight.  A  pair  of  fishing  eagles  were 
perched  on  a  high  ledge  of  rock,  screaming  to  the  echoes,  so  that 
the  dash  of  the  currents  was  lost  in  the  din.  Rolf  did  wish  that 
Erica  was  here  when  he  thought  how  the  colour  would  have 
mounted  into  her  cheek,  and  how  her  eye  would  have  sparkled  at 
such  a  scene. 

Lower  down  it  was  scarcely  leSs  beautiful ;  the  waters  spread 
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out  again  to  a  double  width.  The  rocks  were,  or  appeared  to  be, 
lower ;  and  now  and  then,  in  some  space  between  rock  and  rock, 
a  strip  of  brilliant  green  meadow  lay  open  to  the  sunshine ;  and 
there  were  large  flocks  of  fieldfares,  flying  round  and  round  to 
exercise  the  newly-fledged  young.  There  were  a  few  habitations 
scattered  along  the  margin  of  the  fiord,  and  two  or  three  boats  might 
be  seen  far  off,  with  diminutive  figures  of  men  drawing  their  nets. 

"  I  am  glad  I  brought  my  net  too,"  thought  Rolf.  "  My  rod  has 
done  good  duty;  but  if  I  am  coming  upon  a  shoal,  I  will  cast  my  net, 
and  be  home  laden  with  fish  before  they  think  of  looking  for  me." 

Happy  would  it  have  been  if  Rolf  had  cast  his  net  where  others 
were  content  to  fish,  and  had  given  up  all  idea  of  going  farther 
than  was  necessary ;  but  his  boat  was  still  dropping  down  towards 
the  islet  which  he  had  fixed  in  his  own  mind  as  the  limit  of  his 
trip,  and  the  long  solitary  reach  of  the  fiord  which  now  lay  between 
him  and  it  was  tempting  both  to  the  eye  and  the  mind.  It  is 
diflScult  to  turn  back  from  the  first  summer-day  trip,  in  countries 
where  summer  is  less  beautiful  than  in  Nordland  ]  and  on  went 
Rolf,  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  as  many  have  done  before 
him.  He  soon  found  himself  in  a  still  and  somewhat  dreary 
region,  where  there  was  no  motion  but  of  the  sea-birds  which  were 
leading  their  broods  down  the  shores  of  the  fiords,  and  of  the  air 
which  appeared  to  quiver  before  the  eye,  from  the  evaporation 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  More  slowly  went  the  canoe  here, 
as  if  to  suit  the  quietness  of  the  scene,  and  leisurely  and  softly 
did  Rolf  cast  his  net ;  and  then  steadily  did  he  draw  it  in,  so  rich 
in  fish,  that  when  they  lay  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  boat,  they  at  once 
sank  it  deeper  in  the  water  and  checked  its  speed  by  their  weight. 

Rolf  then  rested  a  while,  and  looked  ahead  for  Vogel  Islet, 
thinking  that  he  could,  not  now  be  very  far  from  it.  There  it  lay 
looming  in  the  heated  atmosphere,  spreading  as  if  in  the  air,  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  which  it  appeared  joined  in  the 
middle  by  a  dark  stem,  as  if  it  grew  like  a  huge  sea-flower.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  strange  appearances  presented  in  northern  climates 
by  an  atmosphere  so  diflerent  from  our  own.  Rolf  gazed  and 
gazed,  as  the  island  grew  more  like  itself  on  his  approach ;  and  he 
was  so  occupied  with  it  as  not  to  look  about  him  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  at  such  a  distance  from  home.     He  was  roused  at 
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length  by  a  shout,  and  looked  towards  the  point  from  which  it  came ; 
and  there,  in  a  Uttle  harbour  of  the  fiord,  a  recess  which  now 
actually  lay  behind  him — between  him  and  home — lay  a  vessel ;  and 
that  vessel,  he  knew  by  a  second  glance,  was  the  pirate  schooner. 

Of  the  schooner  itself  he  had  no  fear;  for  there  was  so  little 
wind  that  it  could  not  have  come  out*  in  time  to  annoy  him ;  but 
I  there  was  the  schooner's  boat, 
I  with  five  men  in  it — fourrow- 
[  ing  and  one  steering — ahready 
I  in  full  pursuit  of  him.  He 
I  knew  by  the  general  air  and 
I  nativedressof  the  manat  the 
I  heim,  that  it  was  Hund  ;  and 
I  he  fancied  he  heard  Hund's 
I  maiicious  voice  in  the  shout 
which  came  rushing  over  the 
\  water  from  their  boat  to  his. 
X.  How  fast  they  seemed  to  be 
I  coming !  How  the  spray  from 
I  their  oars  glittered  in  the  sun ; 
5  and  how  their  wake  lengthened 
j  with  every  stroke !  No  specta- 
I  tor  from  the  shore  {if  there  had 
=  been  any)  could  have  doubted 
^  that  the  boat  was  in  pursuit  of 
the  skiff,  and  would  snap  it  up 
presently.  Rolfsaw  thathe  had  five  determined  foes,  gaining  upon 
him  every  instant,  and  yet  he  was  not  alarmed.  He  had  had  his 
reasons  for  thinking  himself  safe  near  Vogel  Islet ;  and,  calculating 
for  a  moment  the  time  of  the  tide,  he  was  quite  at  his  ease.  As  he 
took  his  oars,  he  smiled  at  the  hot  haste  of  his  pursuers,  and  at 
the  thought  of  the  amazement  they  would  feel  when  he  slipped 
through  their  fingers ;  and  then  he  began  to  row, 

Rolf  did  not  over-heat  himself  with  too  much  exertion.  He 
permitted  his  foes  to  gain  a  little  upon  him,  though  he  might  have 
preserved  the  distance  for  as  long  as  his  strength  could  have  held 
out  against  that  of  the  four  in  the  other  boat.  They  ceased  their 
shouting  when  they  saw  how  quietly  he  took  his  danger.     They 
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really  believed  that  he  was  not  aware  of  being  their  object,  and 
hoped  to  seize  him  suddenly,  before  he  had  time  to  resist. 

When  very  near  the  islet,  however,  Rolf  became  more  active ; 
and  his  skiff  disappeared  behind  its  southern  point  while  the 
enemy's  boat  was  still  two  furlongs  off.  The  steersman  looked 
for  the  reappearance  of  the  canoe  beyond  the  islet ;  but  he  looked 
in  vain.  He  thought,  and  his  companions  agreed  with  him,  that 
it  was  foolish  of  Roll  to  land  upon  the  islet,  where  they  could  lay 
hands  on  him  in  a  moment ;  but  they  could  only  suppose  he  had 
done  this,  and  prepared  to  do  the  same.  They  rowed  quite  round 
the  islet ;  but,  to  their  amazement,  they  could  hot  only  perceive 
no  place  to  land  at,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  canoe.  It 
seemed  to  them  as  if  those  calm  and  clear  waters  had  swallowed 
up  the  skiff  and  Rolf,  in  a  few  minutes  after  they  had  lost  sight  of 
him.  Hund  thought  the  case  was  accounted  for,  when  he  recalled 
Nipen's  displeasure.  A  thrill  ran  through  him  as  he  said  to  him- 
self that  the  spirits  of  the  region  had  joined  with  him  against 
Rolf,  and  swallowed  up,  almost  before  his  eyes,  the  man  he  hated. 
He  put  his  hands  before  his  face,  for  a  moment,  while  his  com- 
rades stared  at  him ;  then,  thinking  he  must  be  under  a  delusion, 
he  gazed  earnestly  over  the  waters  as  far  as  he  could  see.  They 
lay  calm  and  bright ;  and  there  was  certainly  no  kind  of  vessel  on 
their  surface  for  miles  round. 

The  rowers  wondered,  questioned,  uttered  shouts,  spoke  all  to- 
gether, and  then  looked  at  Hund  in  silencCj  struck  by  his  coun- 
tenance, and  finished  by  rowing  two  or  three  times  round  the  islet 
slowly,  and  looking  up  its  bare  rocky  sides,  which  rose  like  walls 
from  the  water ;  but  nothing  could  they  see  or  hear.  When  tired 
of  their  fruitless  search,  they  returned  to  the  schooner,  ready  to 
report  to  the  master  that  the  fiord  was  enchanted. 

Meantime,  Rolf  had  heard  every  plash  of  their  oars,  and  every 
tone  of  their  voices,  as  they  rowed  round  his  place  of  refuge.  He 
was  not  on  the  islet,  but  in  it.  This  was  such  an  island  as  Sweyn, 
the  sea-king  of  former  days,  took  refuge  in ;  and  Rolf  was  only  follow- 
ing his  example.  Long  before,  he  had  discovered  a  curious  cleft 
in  the  rock,  very  narrow,  and  all  but  invisible  at  high  water,  even 
if  a  bush  of  dwarf  ash  and  birch  had  not  hung  down  over  it  At 
high  water  nothing  larger  than  a  bird  could  go  in  and  out  beneath 
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the  low  arch ;  but  there  was  a  cavern  within,  whose  sandy  floor 

sloped  up  to  some  distance  above  high-water  mark.     In  this 

cavern  was  Rolf.     He  had  thrust  his  little  skiff  between  the  walls 

of  Toclc,  crushing  in  its  sides  as  he  did  so.     The  bushes  drooped 

behind  him,  hanging  naturally  over  the  entrance  as  before.     Roll 

pulled  up  his  broken  vessel  upon  the  little  sandy  beach  within  the 

cave — saved  a  pile  of  his  fish,  and  leturned  a  good  many  to  the 

water,  and  then  sat  down  upon  the 

sea-weeds  to  listen.     There  was  no 

light  but  a  little  which  found  its  way 

through  the  bushy  screenand  upfrom 

the  green  water ;  and  the  sounds — 

the  tones  of  the  pirates'  voices,  and 

the  splash  of  the  waters  against  the 

rocky  walls  of  his  singular  prison — 

came  deadened  and  changed  to  his 

ear.     Yet  he  heard  enough  to  be 

aware  how longhisenemies  remained, 

and  when  they  were  really  gone. 

It  was  a  prison,  indeed,  as  Rolf 
reflected  when  he  looked  upon  his 
broken  skiff.     He  could  not  imagine 
how  he  was  to  get  away,  for  his 
friends  would  cert^nly  never  think 
of  coming  to  look  for  him  here ;  but 
he  put  off  the  consideration  of  this 
point  for  the  present,  and  turned 
away  from  the  image  of  Erica's  dis- 
tress when  he  should  fail  to  return. 
He  amused  himself  now  with  imagining  Hund's  disappointment, 
and  the  reports  which  would  arise  from  it,  and  he  found  this  so 
very  entertaining  that  he  laughed  aloud;  and  then  the  echo  of 
his  laughter  sounded  so  very  merry  that  it  set  him  laughing  again. 
This,  in  its  turn,  seemed  to  rouse  the  eider-ducks  that  thronged 
the  island ;  and  their  clatter  and  commotion  was  so  great  over- 
head, that  any  spectator  might  have  been  excused  for  believing 
that  Vogel  Islet  was  indeed  bewitched. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   SUMMER  APARTMENT. 

"  Humph  !  how  little  did  the  rare  old  sea-king  think,"  said  Rolf 
to  himself,  as  he  surveyed  his  cave — "how  little  did  Sweyn  think, 
when  he  played  this  very  trick  six  hundred  years  ago,  that  it  would 
save  a  poor  farm-servant  from  being  murdered,  so  many  centuries 
after !  Many  thanks  to  my  good  grandmother  for  being  so  fond 
of  that  story.  She  taught  it  thoroughly  to  me  before  she  died, 
and  that  is  the  reason  of  my  being  safe  at  this  moment.  I  wish 
I  had  told  the  people  at  home  of  my  having  found  this  cave :  for, 
as  it  is,  they  cannot  but  think  me  lost ;  and  how  Erica  will  bear 
it,  I  don't  know.  And  yet,  if  I  had  told  them,  Hund  would  have 
heard  it ;  or,  at  least,  Stioma,  and  she  would  have  managed  to  let 
him  know.  Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is,  if  only  I  can  get  back  in 
time  to  save  Erica's  heart  from  breaking.  But  for  her,  I  should 
riot  mind  the  rest  being  in  a  fright  for  a  day  or  two.  They  are  a 
little  apt  to  fancy  that  the  affairs  of  the  farm  go  by  nature — that 
the  fields  and  the  cattle  take  care  of  themselves.  They  treat  me 
liberally  enough ;  but  they  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  a 
man  like  me ;  and  now  they  will  learn.  They  will  hardly  know 
how  to  make  enough  of  me  when  I  go  back.  Oddo  will  be  the 
first  to  see  me.  I  think,  however,  I  should  let  them  hear  my  best 
song  from  a  distance.  Let  me  see — which  song  shall  it  be  ?  It 
must  be  one  which  will  strike  Peder ;  for  he  will  be  the  first  to 
hear,  as  Oddo  always  is  to  see.  Some  of  them  will  think  it  is  a 
spirit  mocking,  and  some  that  it  is  my  ghost ;  and  my  master  and 
madame  will  take  it  to  be  nothing  but  my  own  self.  And  then, 
in  the  doubt  among  all  these,  my  poor  Erica  will  faint  away ;  and 
while  they  are  throwing  water  upon  her  face,  and  putting  some 
camphorated  brandy  into  her  mouth,  I  shall  quietly  step  in  among 
them,  and  grasp  Peder's  arm,  and  pull  Oddo's  hair,  to  show  that 
it  is  I  myself;  and  when  Erica  opens  her  eyes,  she  shall  see  my 
face  at  its  very  merriest ;  so  that  she  cannot  possibly  take  me  for 
a  sad  and  solemn  ghost.     And  the  next  thing  will  be — " 
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He  stopped  with  a  start,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  his  crushed  boat 
lying  on  its  side,  half  in  the  water  and  half  out. 

"  Ah,"  thought  he,  in  a  changed  mood,  "  thb  is  all  very  fine, 
this  planning  how  one  pleasant  thing  will  follow  upon  another ; 
but  I  forgot  the  first  thing  of  all.  I  must  learn  first  how  I  am  to 
get  out." 

He  turned  his  boat  about  and  about,  and  shook  his  head  over 
every  bruise,  hole,  or  crack  that  he  found,  till  he  finished  with  a 
nod  of  decision  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it.  He  was  a 
good  swimmer ;  but  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore  was  so  far  off 
that  it  would  be  all  he  could  do  to  reach  it  when  the  waters  were 
in  their  most  favourable  state.  At  present  they  were  so  chilled 
with  the  melted  snows  that  were  pouring  down  from  every  steep 
along  the  fiord,  that  he  doubted  the  safety  of  attempting  to  swim 
at  all.     What  chance  of  release  had  he,  then  ? 

If  he  could  by  any  means  climb  upon  the  rocks  in  whose  recesses 
he  was  now  hidden,  he  might  possibly  fall  in  with  some  fishing- 
boat,  which  would  fetch  him  off;  but,  besides  that  the  pirates 
were  more  likely  to  see  him  than  anybody  else,  he  believed  there 
was  no  way  by  which  he  could  climb  upon  the  islet.  It  had  always 
been  considered  the  exclusive  property  of  the  acquatic  birds  with 
which  it  swarmed,  because  its  sides  rose  so  abruptly  from  the 
water,  so  like  the  smooth  stone  walls  of  a  lofty  building,  that  there 
was  no  hold  for  foot  or  hand,  and  the  summit  seemed  unattainable 
by  anything  that  had  not  wings.  Rolf  remembered,  however, 
having  heard  Peder  say,  that  when  he  was  young  there  might  be  seen 
hanging  down  one  part  of  the  precipice  the  remains  of  a  birchen 
ladder,  which  must  have  been  made  and  placed  there  by  human 
hands.  Rolf  determined  that  he  would  try  the  point  He  would 
wait  till  the  tide  was  flowing  in,  as  the  waters  from  the  open  sea 
were  somewhat  less  chilled  than  when  returning  from  the  head  of 
the  fiord.  He  would  take  the  waters  at  their  warmest,  and  try 
and  try  again  to  make  a  footing  upon  the  islet.  Meantime,  he 
would  not  trouble  himself  with  thoughts  of  being  a  prisoner. 

Hb  cave  was  really  a  very  pretty  place.  As  its  opening  fironted 
the  west,  he  found  that  even  here  there  might  be  sunshine.  The 
golden  light  which  blesses  the  high  and  low  places  of  the  earth, 
did  not  disdain  to  cheer  and  adorn  even  this  humble  chamber. 
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which,  at  the  bidding  of  nature,  the  waters  had  patiently  scooped 
out  of  the  hard  rock  Some  hours  after  darkness  had  settled 
down  on  the  lands  of  the  tropics,  and  long  after  the  stars  had 
come  out  in  the  skies  over  English  heads,  this  cave  was  at  its 
brightest  As  the  sun  drew  to  its  setting,  near  the  middle  of  the 
Nordland  summer  night,  it  levelled  its  golden  rays  through  the 
cleft,  and  made  the  place  far  more  brilliant  than  at  noon.  The 
projections  of  the  rough  rock  caught  the  beam,  during  the  few 
minutes  that  it  stayed,  and  shone  with  a  bright  oi^inge  tint. 
The  beach  suddenly  appeared  of  a  more  dazzling  white,  and  the 
waters  of  a  deeper  green,  while,  by  their  motion,  they  cast  quiver- 
ing circles  of  reflected  light  upon  the  roof,  which  had  before  been 
invisible.  Rolf  took  this  brief  opportunity  to  survey  his  abode 
carefully.  He  had  supposed,  from  the  pleasant  freshness  of  the 
air,  that  the  cave  was  lofty ;  and  he  now  saw  that  the  roof  did 
indeed  spring  up  to  a  vast  height.  He  saw,  also,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  drift-wood  accumulated,  and  some  of  it  thrown  into 
such  distant  comers  as  to  prove  that  the  waves  could  dash  up  to 
a  much  higher  water-line  in  stormy  weather  than  he  had  supposed. 
No  matter.  He  hoped  to  be  gone  before  there  were  any  more 
storms.  Tired  and  sleepy  as  he  was,  so  near  midnight,  he  made 
an  exertion,  while  there  was  plenty  of  light,  to  clear  away  the  sea- 
weeds from  a  space  on  the  sand,  where  he  must  to-morrow  make 
his  fire  and  broil  his  fish.  The  smell  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
burnt  weed  would  be  intolerable  in  so  confined  a  place ;  so  he 
cleared  away  every  sprout  of  it,  and  laid  some  of  the  drift-wood 
on  a  spot  above  the  high-water  mark ;  picking  out  the  driest  pieces 
of  firewood  he  could  find  for  kindling  a  flame. 

When  this  was  done,  he  could  have  found  in  his  heart  to  pick 
up  shells,  so  various  and  beautiful  were  those  which  strewed  the 
floor  of  his  cave ;  but  the  sunbeam  was  rapidly  climbing  the  wall, 
and  would  presently  be  gone,  so  he  let  the  shells  lie  till  the  next 
night  (if  he  should  still  be  here),  and  made  haste  to  heap  up  a 
bed  of  fine  dry  sand  in  a  corner.  And  here  he  lay  down  as  the 
twilight  darkened,  and  thought  he  had  never  rested  on  so  soft  a 
bed.  He  knew  it  was  near  high  water,  and  he  tried  to  keep  awake 
to  ascertain  how  nearly  the  tide  filled  up  the  entrance ;  but  he 
was  too  weary,  and  his  couch  was  too  comfortable,  for  this.     His 
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eyes  closed  in  spite  of  him,  and  he  dreamed  that  he  was  broad 
awake  watching  the  height  of  the  tide.  For  this  one  night  he 
could  rest  without  any  very  painful  thoughts  of  poor  Erica ;  for 
she  was  prepared  for  his  remaining  out  till  the  middle  of  the  next 
day,  at  least. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  the  scene  was  marvellously 
changed  from  that  on  which  he  had  closed  his  eyes.  His  cave 
was  so  dim  that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  its  white  floor  from 
its  rocky  sides.  The  water  was  low,  and  the  cleft  therefore  en- 
larged, so  that  he  saw  at  once  that  now  was  the  time  for  making 
his  fire — now  when  there  was  the  freest  access  for  the  air.  Yet 
he  could  not  help  pausing  to  admire  what  he  saw.  He  could  see 
now  a  long  strip  of  the  fiord — a  perspective  of  waters  and  of 
shores — ending  in  a  lofty  peak  still  capped  with  snow,  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunlight.  The  whole  landscape  was  bathed  in  light  as 
warm  as  noon,  for,  though  it  was  only  six  in  the  morning,  the  sun 
had  been  up  for  several  hours.  As  Rolf  gazed  and  reckoned  up 
the  sum  of  what  he  saw,  the  many  miles  of  water  and  the  long 
range  of  rocks,  he  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  not  yet  secure  from 
Hund — as  if  he  must  be  easily  visible  while  he  saw  so  much. 
But  it  was  not  so,  and  Rolf  smiled  at  his  own  momentary  fear 
when  he  remembered  how,  as  a  child,  he  had  tried  to  count  the 
stars  he  could  see  at  once  through  a  hole  pricked  by  a  needle  in 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  how,  for  that  matter,  all  that  we  ever  see  is 
through  the  little  circle  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  He  smiled  when 
he  considered  that  while  from  his  recess  he  could  see  the  united 
navy  of  Norway  and  Denmark  if  anchored  in  the  fiord,  his  enemy 
could  not  see  even  his  habitation  otherwise  than  by  peeping  under 
the  bushes  which  overhung  the  cleft,  and  this  only  at  low  water. 
So  he  began  to  sing  while  rubbing  together  with  all  his  might  the 
dry  sticks  of  fir  with  which  his  fire  was  to  be  kindled.  First  they 
smoked,  and  then,  by  a  skilful  breath  of  air,  they  blazed  and  set 
fire  to  the  heap ;  and  by  the  time  the  herrings  were  ready  for 
broiling,  the  cave  was  so  filled  with  smoke  that  Rolfs  singing  was 
turned  to  coughing. 

Some  of  the  smoke  hung  in  soot  on  the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
cave,  curling  up  so  well  at  first  that  Rolf  almost  thought  there 
must  be  some  opening  in  the  lofty  roof  which  served  as  a  chimney. 
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But  there  was  not ;  and  some  of  the  smoke  came  do>vn  again, 
issuing  at  last  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Rolf  observed  this, 
and,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  place  of  retreat  being  thus  discovered, 
he  made  haste  to  finish  his  cookery,  resolving  that  if  he  had  to 
remain  here  for  any  length  of  time  he  would  always  make  his  fire 
in  the  night.  He  presently  threw  water  over  his  burning  brands, 
and  hoped  that  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  process  of  preparing 
his  breakfast. 

The  smoke  had  been  seen,  however,  and  by  several  people,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  no  discovery  of  the  cave.  From  the 
schooner  Hund  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  islet  at  every  moment 
he  had  to  spare.  Either  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  fellow-servant 
or  the  islet  was  bewitched ;  and  if  Rolf  was  under  the  protection 
and  favour  of  the  powers  of  the  region,  he,  Hund,  was  out  of 
favour,  and  might  expect  bad  consequences.  Whichever  might 
be  the  case,  Hund  was  very  uneasy,  and  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  islet,  and  look  no  other  way.  His  companions  had  at 
first  joked  him  about  his  luck  in  getting  rid  of  his  enemies,  but, 
being  themselves  superstitious,  they  caught  the  infection  of  his 
gravity,  and  watched  the  spot  almost  as  carefully  as  he. 

As  their  vessel  lay  higher  up  in  the  fiord  than  the  islet,  they  were 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  crevice,  and  could  not  see  from  whence 
the  smoke  issued.  But  they  saw  it  in  the  form  of  a  light  cloud  hang- 
ing over  the  place.  Hund's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it,  when  one  of 
his  comrades  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.     Hund  started. 

"  You  see  there,"  said  the  man,  pointing. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.     What  else  was  I  looking  at  ?  " 

*'  Well,  what  is  it  ?  *'  inquired  the  man.  "  Has  your  friend  got 
a  visitor, — come  a  great  way  this  morning  ?  They  say  the  moun- 
tain-sprite travels  in  mist.  If  so,  it  is  now  going.  See,  there  it 
sails  ofT— melts  away.  It  is  as  like  common  smoke  as  anything 
that  ever  I  saw.  What  say  you  to  taking  the  boat,  and  trying  again 
whether  there  is  no  place  where  your  friend  might  not  land,  and 
l)e  now  making  a  fire  among  the  birds'  nests  ?  " 

"  Nonsense ! "  cried  Hund.     "  What  became  of  the  skiff,  then  ?  " 

"  True,'*  said  the  man ;  and,  shaking  his  head,  he  passed  on, 
and  spoke  to  the  master. 

In  his  own  secret  mind,  the  master  of  the  schooner  did  not 
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quite  tike  his  present  situation-  The  tittle  harbour  was  well 
sheltered  and  hidden  from  the  observation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  fiord ;  but,  after  hearing  the  words  dropped 
by  his  crew,  the  master  did  not  relish  being  stationed  between 
the  bewitched  islet  and  the  head  of  the  fiord,  where  all  the  resi- 
dents were,  of  course,  enemies.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  have  a  foe  only  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  open  sea  on 
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the  other,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  anchorage.  As  there 
was  now  a  light  wind,  enough  to  take  his  vessel  down,  he  gave 
orders  accordingly. 

Slowly,  and  at  some  distance,  the  schooner  passed  the  islet, 
and  all  on  board  crowded  together  to  see  what  they  could  see. 
None — not  even  the.  master  with  his  glass — saw  anything  remark- 
able ;  but  all  heard  something.     There  was  a  faint  muffled  sound 
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of  knocks — blows  such  as  were  never  heard  in  a  mere  haunt  of 
sea-birds.  Tt  was  evident  that  the  birds  were  disturbed  by  it. 
They  rose  and  fell,  made  short  flights  and  came  back  again,  flut- 
tered, and  sometimes  screamed  so  as  to  overpower  all  other 
sounds.  But  if  they  were  quiet  for  a  minute,  the  knock,  knock, 
was  heard  again,  with  great  regularity,  and  every  knock  went  to 
Hund's  heart. 

The  fact  was  that,  after  breakfast,  Rolf  soon  became  tired  of 
having  nothing  to  do.  The  water  was  so  very  cold  that  he  de- 
ferred till  noon  the  attempt  to  swim  round  the  islet.  He  once 
more  examined  his  boat ;  and,  though  the  injuries  done  seemed 
irreparable,  he  thought  he  had  better  try  to  mend  his  craft  than 
do  nothing.  After  collecting  from  the  wood  in  the  cave  all  the 
nails  that  happened  to  be  sticking  in  it,  and  all  the  pieces  that 
were  sound  enough  to  patch  a  boat  with,  he  made  a  stone  serve 
him  for  a  hammer,  straightened  his  nails  upon  another  stone,  and 
tried  to  fasten  on  a  piece  of  wood  over  a  hole.  It  was  discourag- 
mg  work  enough;  but  it  helped  to  pass  the  hours  till  the  restless 
waters  should  have  reached  their  highest  mark  in  the  cave ;  when 
he  would  know  that  it  was  noon,  and  time  for  his  little  expedition. 

He  sighed  as  he  threw  down  his  awkward  new  tools  and  pulled 
ofl"  his  jacket,  for  his  heart  now  began  to  grow  very  heavy.  It  was 
about  the  time  when  Erica  would  be  beginning  to  look  for  his 
return ;  and  when  or  how  he  was  ever  to  ffeturn  he  became  less 
able  to  imagine,  the  more  he  thought  about  it.  As  he  fancied 
Erica  gazing  down  the  fiord  from  the  gallery,  or  stealing  out,  hour 
after  hour,  to  look  forth  from  the  beach,  and  only  to  be  disappointed 
every  time,  till  she  would  be  obliged  to  give  him  quite  up  and 
yield  to  despair,  Rolf  shed  tears.  It  was  the  first  time  for  some 
years — the  first  time  since  he  had  been  a  man ;  and  when  he  saw 
his  own  tears  fall  upon  the  sand,  he  was  ashamed.  He  blushed, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  all  alone,  dashed  away  the  drops,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  water. 

It  was  too  cold  by  far  for  safe  swimming.  All  the  snows  of 
Sulitelma  could  hardly  have  made  the  waters  more  chilly  to  the 
swimmer  than  they  felt  at  the  first  plunge.  But  Rolf  would  not 
retreat  for  this  reason.  He  thought  of  the  sunshine  outside,  and 
of  the  free  open  view  he  should  enjoy,  dived  beneath  the  almost 
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closed  entrance,  and  came  up  on  the  other  side.  The  first  thing 
he  saw  was  the  schooner,  now  lying  below  his  island^  and  the 
next  thing  was  a  small  boat  between  him  and  it,  evidently  making 
towards  him.  When  convinced  that  Hund  was  one  of  the  three 
men  in  it,  he  saw  that  he  must  go  back,  or  make  haste  to  finish 
his  expedition.  He  made  haste,  swam  round  so  close  as  to  touch 
the  warm  rock  in  many  places,  and  could  not  discover,  any  more 
than  before,  any  trace  of  a  footing  by  which  a  man  might  climb  to 
the  summit.  There  was  a  crevice  or  two,  however,  from  which 
vegetation  hung,  still  left  unsearched.  He  could  not  search  them 
now,  for  he  must  make  haste  home. 

The  boat  was,  indeed,  so  near  when  he  had  reached  the  point 
he  set  out  from,  that  he  used  every  effort  to  conceal  himself;  and 
it  seemed  that  he  could  only  have  escaped  by  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies  being  fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  When  once 
more  in  the  cavQ,  he  rather  enjoyed  hearing  them  come  nearer  and 
nearer,  so  that  the  bushes  which  hung  down  between  him  and 
them  shook  with  the  wind  of  their  oars,  and  dipped  into  the 
waves.  He  laughed  silently  when  he  heard  one  of  them  swear  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  spot  till  he  had  seen  something,  upon  which 
another  rebuked  his  presumption.  Presently  a  voice,  which  he 
knew  to  be  Hund's,  called  upon  his  name,  at  first  gently,  and  then 
more  and  more  loudly,  as  if  taking  courage  at  not  being  answered. 

"  I  will  wait  till  he  rounds  the  point,"  thought  Rolf,  "  and  then 
give  him  such  an  answer  as  may  send  a  guilty  man  away  quicker 
than  he  came." 

He  waited  till  they  were  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  his  voice 
might  appear  to  come  from  the  summit  of  the  islet,  and  then 
began  with  the  melancholy  sound  used  to  lure  the  plover  on  the 
moors.  The  men  in  the  boat  instantly  observed  that  this  was  the 
sanie  sound  used  when  Erlingsen's  boat  was  spirited  away  from 
them.  It  was  rather  singular  that  Rolf  and  Oddo  should  have 
used  the  same  sound,  but  they  probably  chose  it  as  the  most 
mournful  they  knew.  Rolf,  however,  did  not  stop  there.  He 
moaned  louder  and  louder,  till  the  sound  resembled  the  bellowing 
of  a  tormented  spirit  enclosed  in  the  rock ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  as  he  had  said,  that  his  enemies  retreated  faster  than  they 
came.     Never  had  they  rowed  more  vigorously  than  now,  fetching 
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a  large  circuit,  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  spot  as  they 
passed  westward. 

For  the  next  few  days  Rolf  kept  a  close  watch  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  pirates,  and  saw  enough  of  their  thievery  to  be 
able  to  lay  information  against  them,  if  ever  he  should  again  make 
his  way  to  a  town  or  village,  and  see  the  face  of  a  magistrate.  He 
was  glad  of  the  interest  and  occupation  thus  afforded  him,  of  even 
this  slight  hope  of  being  useful ;  for  he  saw  no  more  probability 
than  on  the  first  day  of  release  from  his  prison.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  the  season  for  boating  was  nearly  at  an  end.  The  inhabitants 
were  day  by  day  driving  their  cattle  up  the  mountains,  there  to 
remain  for  the  summer;  and  the  heads  of  families  remained  in  the 
farmhouses  almost  alone,  and  little  likely  to  put  out  so  far  into  the 
fiord  as  to  pass  near  him.  So  poor  Rolf  could  only  catch  fish  for 
his  support,  swim  round  and  round  his  prison,  and  venture  a  little 
farther  on  days  when  the  water  felt  rather  less  cold  than  usual. 
To  drive  off  thoughts  of  his  poor  distressed  Erica,  he  sometimes 
hammered  a  little  at  his  skiff ;  but  it  was  too  plain  that  no  botch- 
ing that  he  could  perform  in  the  cave  would  render  the  broken 
craft  safe  to  float  in. 

One  sunny  day,  when  the  tide  was  flowing  in  wauner  than  usual, 
Rolf  amused  himself  with  more  evolutions  in  bathing  than  he  had 
hitherto  indulged  in.  He  forgot  his  troubles  and  his  foes  in  div- 
ing, floating,  and  swimming.  As  he  dashed  round  a  point  of  a 
rock,  he  saw  something,  and  was  certain  he  was  seen.  Hund  ap- 
peared at  least  as  much  bewitched  as  the  islet  itself,  for  he  could 
not  keep  away  from  it.  He  seemed  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  scene 
of  his  guilt  and  terror.  Here  he  was  now,  with  one  other  man,  in 
the  schooner's  smallest  boat.  Rolf  had  to  determine  in  an  instant 
what  to  do,  for  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  Hund's 
starting  eyes  showed  that  he  saw  what  he  took  for  the  ghost  of  his 
fellow-servant.  Rolf  raised  himself  as  high  as  he  could  out  of  the 
water,  throwing  his  arms  up  above  his  head,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Hund,  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  dived,  hoping  to  rise  to  the  surface 
at  some  point  out  of  sight.  Hund  looked  no  more.  After  one 
shriek  of  terror  and  remorse  had  burst  from  his  white  lips,  he  sank 
his  head  upon  his  knee  and  let  his  comrade  take  all  the  trouble 
of  rowing  home  again. 
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This  vision  decided  Hund's  proceedings.  Half-crazed  with  re- 
morse, he  left  the  pirates  that  night.  After  long  consideration 
where  to  go,  he  decided  upon  returning  to  Erlingsen's.  He  did 
not  know  to  what  extent  the;'  suspected  him  ;  he  was  pretty  sure 
that  they  held  no  proofs  against  him.  Nowhere  else  could  he  be 
sure  of  honest  work — the  first  object  with  him  now  in  the  midst 
of  his  remorse.  He  felt  irresistibly  drawn  towards  poor  Erica, 
now  that  no  rival  was  there;  and  if  mixed  with  all  these  considera- 
tions there  were  some  thoughts  of  the  situation  of  houseman  being 
vacant,  and  needing  much  to  be  filled  up,  it  is  no  wonder  that  such 
a  mingling  of  motives  took  place  in  a  mind  so  seliish  as  Hund's. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

hund's  report. 

HuND  performed  his  journey  by  night,  a  journey  perfectly  unlike 
any  that  was  ever  performed  by  night  in  England.  He  did  not 
for  a  moment  think  of  going  by  the  fiord,  short  and  easy  as  it 
would  have  been  in  comparison  with  the  land  road.  He  would 
rather  have  mounted  all  the  steeps  and  crossed  the  snows  of 
Sulitelma  itself,  many  times  over,  than  have  put  himself  in  the 
way,  a  second  time,  of  such  a  vision  as  he  had  seen.  Laboriously 
and  diligently,  therefore,  he  overcame  the  difficulties  of  the  path, 
crossing  ravines,  wading  through  swamps,  scaling  rocks,  leaping 
across  watercourses,  and  only  now  and  then  throwing  himself  down 
on  some  tempting  slope  of  grass  to  wipe  his  brows,  and,  where 
opportunity  offered,  to  moisten  his  parched  throat  with  the  wild 
strawberries  which  were  fast  ripening  in  the  sheltered  nooks  of  the 
hills.  It  was  now  so  near  midsummer,  and  the  nights  were  so  fast 
melting  into  the  days,  that  Hund  could  at  the  latest  scarcely  see  a 
star,  though  there  was  not  a  fleece  of  cloud  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
heavens.  While  yet  the  sun  was  sparkling  on  the  fiord,  and  glitter- 
ing on  every  farmhouse  window  that  fronted  the  west,  all  around 
was  as  still  as  if  the  deepest  darkness  had  settled  down.  The 
eagles  were  at  rest  on  their  rocky  ledge,  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
waters.  The  herons  had  left  their  stand  on  their  several  pro- 
montories of  the  fiord,  and  the  flapping  of  their  wings  overhead 
was  no  more  heard.  The  raven  was  gone  home,  the  cattle  were 
all  far  away  on  the  mountain  pasture,  the  goats  were  hidden  in  the 
woods,  which  yielded  the  tender  shoots  on  which  they  subsisted. 
The  round  eyes  of  a  white  owl  stared  out  upon  him  here  and  there 
from  under  the  eaves  of  a  farmhouse ;  and  these  seemed  to  be  the 
only  eyes  besides  his  own  that  were  open.  Hund  knew  as  he 
passed  one  dwelling  after  another — knew  as  well  as  if  he  had 
looked  in  at  the  windows — that  the  inhabitants  were  all  asleep,  even 
with  the  sunshine  lying  across  their  very  faces. 

Every  few  minutes  he  observed  how  his  shadow  lengthened,  and 
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he  longed  for  the  brief  twilight  which  would  now  soon  be  coming 
on.  Now  his  shadow  stretched  quite  across  a  narrow  valley  as  he 
took  breath  on  a  ridge  crossed  by  the  soft  breeze.  Then  the 
shadow  stood  up  against  a  precipice  taller  than  the  tallest  pine  up- 
on the  steep.  Then  the  yellow  gleam  grew  fainter,  the  sparkles  on 
the  water  went  out,  and  he  saw  the  large  pale  circle  of  the  sun  sink 
and  sink  into  the  waves,  where  the  fiord  spread  out  wide  to  the 
south-west.  Even  the  weary  spirit  of  this  unhappy  man  seemed 
now  to  be  pervaded  with  some  of  the  repose  which  appeared  to  be 
shed  down  for  the  benefit  of  all  that  lived.  He  walked  on  and  on ; 
but  he  felt  the  grass  softer  under  his  feet,  the  air  cooler  upon  his 
brow,  and  he  began  to  comfort  himself  with  thinking  that  he  had 
not  murdered  Rolf.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  had  not  laid  a 
finger  on  him,  and  that  the  skiff  might  have  sunk  exactly  as  it  did 
if  he  had  been  sitting  at  home  carving  a  bell-collar.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  skiff  had  been  pulled  down  fathoms  deep  by 
a  strong  hand  from  below,  and  if  the  spirits  were  angry  with  Rolf, 
that  was  no  concern  of  Rolfs  human  enemies.  Thus  Hund  strove 
to  comfort  himself,  but  it  would  not  do.  The  more  he  tried  to  put 
away  the  thought  the  more  obstinately  it  returned  that  he  had  been 
speeding  on  his  way  to  injure  Rolf  when  the  strange  disappearance 
took  place,  and  that  he  had  long  hated  and  envied  his  fellow- 
servant,  however  marvellously  he  had  been  prevented  from  captur- 
ing or  slaying  him.  These  thoughts  had  no  comfort  in  them,  but 
better  came  after  a  time. 

He  had  to  pass  very  near  M.  KoUsen's  abode,  and  it  crossed  his 
mind  that  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  open  his  heart  to  a  clergy- 
man. He  halted  for  a  minute  in  sight  of  the  house,  but  presently 
went  on,  saying  to  himself  that  he  could  not  say  all  to  M.  Kollsen, 
and  would  therefore  say  nothing.  He  should  get  a  lecture  against 
superstition  and  hear  hard  words  of  the  powers  he  dreaded,  and 
there  would  be  no  consolation  in  this.  It  was  said  that  the  Bishop 
of  Tronyem  was  coming  round  this  way  soon  in  his  regular  progress 
through  his  diocese,  and  everybody  bore  testimony  to  his  gentle- 
ness and  mercy.  It  would  be  best  to  wait  for  his  coming.  Then 
Hund  began  to  calculate  how  soon  he  would  come,  for  aching 
hearts  are  impatient  of  relief;  and  the  thought  how  near  mid- 
summer was  made  him  look  up  into  the  sky,  that  beautiful  index  of 
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the  seasons  in  a  northern  climate.  There  were  a  few  extremely 
faint  stars — a  very  few — for  only  the  brightest  could  now  show 
themselves  in  the  sky  where  daylight  lingered  so  as  never  quite  to 
depart.  A  pale  green  hue  remained  where  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared, and  a  deep  red  glow  was  even  now  beginning  to  kindle 
where  he  was  soon  to  rise.  Just  here  Hund's  ear  caught  some 
tones  of  the  soft  harp  music  which  the  winds  make  in  their  passage 
through  a  wood  of  pines,  and  there  was  a  fragrance  in  the  air  from 
a  new  thatch  of  birch- bark  just  laid  upon  a  neighbouring  roof. 
This  fragrance,  that  faint  vibrating  music,  and  the  soft  veiled  light 
were  soothing ;  and  when,  besides,  Hund  pictured  to  himself  his 
mind  relieved  by  a  confession  to  the  good  bishop,  perhaps  cheered 
by  words  of  pardon  and  of  promise,  the  tears  burst  from  liis  eyes, 
and  the  fever  of  his  spirit  was  allayed. 

Then  up  came  the  sun  again,  and  the  new  thatch  reeked  in  his 
beams,  and  the  birds  shook  off  sleep  and  plumed  themselves,  and 
the  peak  of  Sulitelma  blushed  with  the  softest  rose-colour,  and  the 
silvery  fish  leaped  out  of  the  water,  and  the  blossoms  in  the 
gardens  opened,  though  it  was  only  an  hour  after  midnight.  Every 
creature  except  man  seemed  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  short 
summer  season,  to  waste  none  of  its  bright  hours,  which  would  be 
gone  too  soon — every  creature  except  man.  But  man  must  have 
rest,  be  the  sun  high  or  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  ;  so  that  Hund 
saw  no  face,  and  heard  no  human  voice,  before  he  found  himself 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  steep  rocky  pathway  which  led  down  to 
Erlingsen's  abode. 

Hund  might  have  known  that  he  should  find  everything  in  a 
different  state  from  that  in  which  he  had  left  the  place,  but  yet  he 
was  rather  surprised  at  the  aspect  of  the  farm.  The  stable-doors 
stood  wide ;  and  there  was  no  trace  of  milk-pails.  The  hurdles  of 
the  fold  were  piled  upon  one  another  in  a  corner  of  the  yard.  It 
was  plain  that  herd,  flock,  and  dairy-women  were  gone  to  the 
mountain ;  and  though  Hund  dreaded  meeting  Erica,  it  struck  up- 
on his  heart  to  think  that  she  was  not  here.  He  felt  now  how 
much  it  was  for  her  sake  that  he  had  come  back. 

He  half  resolved  to  go  away  again  ;  but  from  the  gallery  of  the 
house  some  snow-white  sheets  were  hanging  to  dry;  and  this 
showed  that  some  neat  and  busy  female  hands  were  still  here. 
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Next,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  boat  which  lay  gently  rocking  with  the 
receding  tidte  in  its  tiny  cove ;  and  he  resolved  to  lie  down  in  it  and 
rest  while  considering  what  to  do  next  He  went  down,  stepping 
gently  over  the  pebbles  of  the  beach,  lest  his  tread  should  reach 
and  waken  any  ear  through  the  open  windows,  lay  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  fell  asleep 
as  readily  as  an  infant  in  a  cradle. 

Of  course  he  was  discovered,  and  of  course  Oddo  was  the  dis- 
coverer. Oddo  was  the  first  to  come  forth,  to  water  the  one  horse 
that  remained  at  the  farm,  and  to  give  a  turn  and  a  shake  to  the 
two  or  three  little  cocks  of  hay  which  had  been  mown  behind  the 


house.  His  quick  eye  noted  the  deep  marks  of  a  man's  feet  in  the 
sand  and  pebbles,  below  high-water  mark,  proving  that  some  one 
had  been  on  the  premises  during  the  night.  He  followed  these 
marks  to  the  boat,  where  he  was  amazed  to  find  the  enemy  (as  he 
called  Hund)  fast  asleep.  Oddo  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  tell  his 
grandfather  (Erlingsen  being  on  the  mountain) ;  but  he  thought  it 
only  proper  caution  to  secure  his  prize  from  escaping  in  his  absence. 
He  summoned  his  companion,  the  dog  which  had  warned  him 
of  many  dangers  abroad,  and  helped  him  faithfully  with  his  work 
at  home  ;  and  nothing  could  be  clearer  to  Skorro  than  that  he  was 
to  crouch  on  the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  with  his  nose  close  to  Hund's 
face,  and  not  to  let  Hund  stir  till  Oddo  came  back.  Then  Oddo 
fan  and  wakened  his  grandfather,  who  made  all  haste  to  rise  and 
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dress.  Erica  now  lived  in  Peder*s  house.  She  had  taken  her 
lover's  place  there,  since  his  disappearance,  as  the  old  man  must 
he  taken  care  of,  and  the  house  kept ;  and  her  mistress  thought 
the  Interest  and  occupation  good  for  her.  Hearing  Oddo's  story, 
she  rushed  out,  and  her  voice  was  soon  heard  in  passionate  entreaty, 
above  the  bark  of  the  dog,  which  was  trying  to  prevent  the  prisoner 
from  rising. 

**  Only  tell  me,*'  Erica  was  heard  to  say,  "  only  tell  me  where 
and  how  he  died  I  know  he  is  dead,  I  knew  he  would  die,  from 
that  terrible  night  when  we  were  betrothed.  Tell  me  who  did  it, 
for  I  am  sure  you  know.  Was  it  Nipen  ?  Yes,  it  was  Nipen, 
whether  it  was  done  by  Mrind  or  water,  or  human  hands.  But 
si)eak,  and  tell  me  where  he  is.  Oh,  Hund,  speak !  Say  only 
where  his  body  is,  and  I  will  try — I  will  try  never  to  speak  to  you 
j^in — never  to — " 

Hund  looked  miserable.  He  moved  his  lips ;  but  no  sound 
was  heard  mingling  with  Erica's  rapid  speech. 

Madame  Erlingsen,  who,  with  Orga,  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  spot,  laid  her  hand  on  Erica's  arm  to  beg  for  a  moment's 
silence,  made  Oddo  caD  his  dog  out  of  the  boat,  and  then  spoke, 
in  a  severe  tone,  to  Hund. 

"  Why  do  you  shake  your  head,  Hund,  and  speak  no  word  ? 
Say  what  you  know,  for  the  sake  of  those  whom,  we  grievously 
suspect,  you  have  deeply  injured.     Say  what  you  know,  Hund." 

"  What  I  say  is,  that  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Hund,  in  a  hoarse 
and  agitated  voice.  "  I  only  know  that  we  live  in  an  enchanted 
place  here  by  this  fiord,  and  that  the  spirits  try  to  make  us  answer 
for  their  doings.  The  very  first  night  after  I  went  forth,  this  very  boat 
was  spirited  away  from  me,  so  that  I  could  not  come  home.  Nipen 
had  a  spite  agauist  me  there,  to  make  you  all  suspect  me.  I  de- 
clare to  you  that  the  boat  was  gone  in  a  twinkling,  by  magic,  and 
I  heard  the  cry  of  the  spirit  that  took  it." 

"  What  was  the  cry  like  ?  "  asked  Oddo,  gravely. 

"  Where  were  you  that  you  were  not  spirited  away  with  the  boat?" 
asked  his  mistress. 

"  I  was  tumbled  out  upon  the  shore,  I  don't  know  how,"  de- 
clared Hund ;  "  found  myself  sprawling  on  a  rock,  while  the  crea- 
ture's cries  brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth  as  I  lay." 
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"  Alone  ?     Were  you  alone  ?  "  asked  his  mistress. 

"  I  had  landed  the  pastor  some  hours  before,  madame ;  and  I 
took  nobody  else  with  me,  as  Stiorna  can  tell,  for  she  saw  me  go/' 

"  Stiorna  is  at  the  mountain,"  observed  madame,  coolly. 

"  But,  Hund,"  said  Oddo,  "how  did  Nipen  take  hold  of  you  when 
it  laid  you  sprawling  on  the  rock  ?  Neck  and  heels  ?  Or  did  it  bid 
you  go  and  hearken  whether  the  pirates  were  coming  and  whip  away 
the  boat  before  you  came  back  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  sprawl- 
ed on  the  rock  at  all,  before  you  ran  away  from  the  horrible  cry  you 
speak  of?  Our  rocks  are  very  slippery  when  Nipen  is  at  one's  heels." 

Hund  stared  at  Oddo,  and  his  voice  was  yet  hoarser  when  he 
said  that  he  had  long  thought  that  boy  was  a  favourite  with  Nipen, 
and  he  was  sure  of  it  now. 

Erica  had  thrown  herself  down  on  the  sand,  hiding  her  face  on 
her  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  as  if  in  despair  of  her  misery  be- 
ingattendedto,  her  questions  answered.  Old  Peder  stood  beside  her, 
stroking  her  hair  tenderly,  and  he  now  spoke  the  things  she  could  not. 

"  Attend  to  me,  Hund,"  said  Peder  in  the  grave,  quiet  tone  which 
every  one  regarded.  "  Hear  my  words,  and  for  your  own  sake 
answer  them.  We  suspect  you  of  being  in  communication  with 
the  pirates  yonder  ;  we  suspect  that  you  went  to  meet' them  when 
you  refused  to  go  hunting  the  bears.  We  know  that  you  have  long 
felt  ill-will  towards  Rolf — envy  of  him — ^jealousy  of  him— and — " 

Here  Erica  looked  up,  pale  as  ashes,  and  said,  "  Do  not  ques- 
tion him  further.  There  is  no  truth  in  his  answers.  He  spoke 
falsehood  even  now." 

Peder  knew  how  Hund  shrank  under  this,  and  thought  the  pre- 
sent the  moment  to  get  the  truth  out  of  him,  if  he  ever  could  speak  it. 
He  therefore  went  on  to  say,  "  We  suspect  you  of  having  done  some- 
thing to  keep  your  rival  out  of  the  way  in  order  that  you  might  obtain 
the  house  and  situation,  and  perhaps  something  else  that  you  wish." 

"  Have  you  killed  him  ?  "  asked  Erica,  abruptly,  looking  full  in 
his  face. 

"  No,"  returned  Hund,  firmly. 

From  his  manner  everybody  believed  this  much. 

"  Do  you  know  that  anybody  else  has  killed  him  }  " 

"  No." 

^*  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead  ?  " 
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To  this  Hund  could,  in  the  confusion  of  his  ideas  about  Rolfs 
fate  and  condition,  fairly  say  "  No,"  as  also  to  the  question,  "  Do 
you  know  where  he  is  ?  " 
Then  they  all  cried  out,  "Tell  us  what  you  do  know  about  him.' 
"  Ay,  there  you  come,"  said  Hund,  resuming  some  courage,  and 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  more  than  he  had.  "  You  load  me 
with  foul  accusations,  and  when  you  find  yourselves  all  in  the 
wrong,  you  alter  your  tone  and  put  yourselves  undet  obligation  to 


CROSS-QUESTIONED. 

me  for  what  I  will  tell.  I  will  treat  you  better  than  you  treat  me, 
and  1  Yfill  tell  you  plainly  why.  I  repent  of  my  feelings  towards 
my  fellow-servant  now  that  evil  has  befallen  him — " 

"  What  ?    Oh,  what  ? "  cried  Erica. 

"  He  was  seen  fishing  on  the  fiord  in  that  poor  little  worn-out 
skiff — I  myself  safl  him — and  when  I  looked  next  for  the  skiff  it 
was  gone — it  had  disappeared." 

"  And  where  were  you  ?  " 
.   "  Never  mind  where  I  was,     I  was  not  with  liim,  but  about  my 
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own  business.     And  I  tell  you,  I  no  more  laid  a  finger  on  him  or 
his  skiff  than  any  one  of  you." 

"  Where  was  it  ?  " 

"  Close  by  Vogel  Islet." 

Erica  started,  and  in  one  moment's  flush  of  hope  told  that  Rolf 
had  said  he  should  be  safe  at  any  time  near  Vogel  Islet.  Hund 
caught  at  her  words  so  eagerly  as  to  make  a  favourable  impression 
on  all  who  saw,  what  was  indeed  the  truth,  that  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  know  that  Rolf  was  alive.  Their  manner  so  changed 
towards  Hund  that  if  Stioma  had  been  there  she  would  have 
triumphed.  But  the  more  they  considered  the  case,  the  more 
improbable  it  seemed  that  Rolf  should  have  escaped  drowning. 

"  Mother,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  whispered  the  gentle  Orga. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  that  we  shall  never  forgive  ourselves  for 
letting  Rolf  go  out  in  that  old  skiff." 

"  Then  you  think — you  feel  quite  sure,  mother,  that  Nipen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.*' 

"  I  feel  confident,  my  dear,  that  there  is  no  such  being  as  Nipen.**' 

'*  Even  after  all  that  has  happened  ? — after  this,  following  upon 
Oddo's  prank  that  night  ?  " 

"  Even  so,  Orga.  We  suffer  by  our  own  carelessness  and  folly, 
my  lo.ve,  and  it  makes  us  neither  wiser  nor  better  to  charge  the 
consequences  upon  evil  spirits — to  charge  our  good  God  with  per- 
mitting revengeful  beings  to  torment  us,  instead  of  learning  from 
His  chastisements  to  sin  in  the  same  way  no  more" 

*'But,  mother,  if  you  are  right,  how  very  >\Tong  all  these  others  are.**^ 

"  It  is  but  little,  my  child,  that  the  wisest  of  us  know  ;  but  there 
is  a  whole  eternity  before  us,  every  one  to  grow  wise  in.  Some,** 
and  she  looked  towards  Oddo,  "  may  outgrow  their  mistakes  here, 
and  others,"  looking  at  old  Peder,  "are  travelling  fast  towards  a  place 
where  everybody  is  wiser  than  years '  or  education  can  make  us 
here.  Your  father  and  I  do  wish  for  Frolich  and  you,  that  you 
should  rest  your  reverence,  your  hopes  and  fears,  on  none  but  the 
good  God.  Do  we  not  know  that  not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to 
the  ground' without  His  will  ?" 

"  Poor  Erica  would  be  less  miserable  if  she  could  think  so,**^ 
sighed  Orga.  "  She  will  die  soon  if  she  goes  on  to  suffer  as  she  does. 
I  wish  the  good  bishop  would  come,  for  I  do  not  think  M.  Kollsen 
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gives  her  any  comfort.  Look,  now  !  what  can  she  have  to  say  to 
Hund?" 

What  Erica  had  to  say  to  Hund  was — 

"  I  beHeve  some  of  the  things  you  have  told.  I  believe  that 
you  did  not  lay  hands  on  Rolf." 

"  Bless  you  !  Bless  you  for  that !  "  interrupted  Hund,  almost 
forgetting  how  far  he  really  was  guilty  in  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing these  words  from  the  lips  that  spoke  them. 

"Tell  me,  then,"  proceeded  Erica,  "how  you  believe  he  really 
perished.     Do  you  fully  believe  he  perished  ?  " 

"I  believe,"  whispered  Hund,  "that  the  strong  hand  pulled 
him  down — down  to  the  bottom." 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Erica,  turning  away. 

"  Erica,  one  word,"  exclaimed  Hund.  "  I  must  stay  here.  I 
am  very  miserable,  and  I  must  stay  here  and  work,  and  work  till 
I  get  some  comfort  But  you  must  tell  me  how  you  think  of  me, 
you  must  say  that  you  do  not  hate  me." 

"  I  do  hate  you,"  said  Erica  with  disgust,  as  her  suspicions  of 
his  wanting  to  fill  Rolfs  place  were  renewed.  "  I  mistrust  you, 
Hund,  more  deeply  than  I  can  telL" 

"  Will  no  penitence  change  your  feelings,  Erica  ?  I  tell  you  I 
am  as  miserable  as  you." 

*'  That  is  false,  like  everything  else  that  you  say,"  cried  Erica. 
"  I  wish  you  would  go — go  and  seek  Rolf  under  the  waters." 

Hund  shuddered  at  the  thought,  as  it  recalled  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  at  the  islet.  Erica  saw  this,  and  sternly  repeated,  "  Go 
and  bring  back  Rolf  from  the  deeps,  and  then  I  will  cease  to  hate 
you.  Ah !  I  see  the  despair  in  your  face.  Such  despair  never 
came  from  any  woman's  words  where  there  was  not  a  bad  con- 
science to  back  them." 

Hund  felt  that  this  was  true,  and  made  no  reply. 

As  Erica  slowly  returned  into  Peder's  house,  Oddo  ran  past, 
and  was-  there  before  her.  He  closed  the  door  when  she  had 
entered,  put  his  hand  within  hers,  and  said,  "  Did  Rolf  really  tell 
you  that  he  should  be  safe  anywhere  near  Vogel  Islet  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Erica,  "  ^fe  from  the  pirates.  That  was  his  answer 
when  I  begged  him  not  to  go  so  far  down  the  fiord ;  but  Rolf  always 
had  an  answer  when  one  asked  him  not  to  go  into  danger.  You 
see  how  it  ended — and  he  never  would  believe  in  that  danger." 
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"  I  shall  never  be  happy  again  if  this  is  Nipen's  doing,"  said 
Oddo.  "  But,  Erica,  you  went  one  trip  with  me,  and  I  know  you 
are  brave.  Will  you  go  another  ?  Will  you  go  to  the  islet  and 
see  what  Rolf  could  have  meant  about  being  safe  there  ?  " 

Erica  brightened  for  a  moment,  and  perhaps  would  have  agreed 
to  go ;  but  Peder  came  in,  and  Peder  said  he  knew  the  islet  well, 
and  that  it  was  universally  considered  that  it  was  now  inaccessible 
to  human  foot,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  why  the  fowl  flour- 
ished there  as  they  did  in  no  other  place.  Erica  must  not  be 
permitted  to  go  so  far  down  among  the  haunts  of  the  pirates. 
Instead  of  this,  her  mistress  had  just  decided  that,  as  there  were 
no  present  means  of  getting  rid  of  Hund — as  indeed  his  depressed 
state  of  spirits  seemed  to  give  him  some  title  to  be  received  again 
— and  as  Erica  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  just  now  in  his 
presence,  she  should  set  off  immediately  for  the  mountain,  and 
request  Erlingsen  to  come  home.  This  was  only  hastening  her 
departure  by  two  or  three  days.  At  the  seater  she  would  find  less  to 
try  her  spirits  than  here ;  and,  when  Erlingsen  came,  he  would,  if  he 
thought  proper,  have  Hund  carried  before  a  magistrate,  and  would  at 
least  set  such  inquiries  afloat  through  the  whole  region  as  would  bring 
to  light  anything  that  might  chance  to  be  known  of  Rolf's  fate. 

Erica  could  not  deny  that  this  was  the  best  plan  that  could  be 
pursued,  though  she  had  no  heart  for  going  to  the  seater  any  more 
than  for  doing  anything  else.  Under  Peder*s  urgency,  however, 
she  made  up  her  bundle  of  clothes,  took  in  her  hand  her  lure,* 
with  which  to  call  home  the  cattle  in  the  evenings,  bade  her  mis- 
tress farewell  privately,  and  stole  away  without  Hund's  knowledge, 
while  Oddo  was  giving  him  meat  and  drink  within  the  house. 
Old  Peder  listened  to  her  parting  footsteps,  and  her  mistress 
watched  her  up  the  first  hill,  thinking  to  herself  how  unlike  this 
was  to  the  usual  cheerful  departure  to  the  mountain  dairies. 
Xever  indeed  had  a  heavier  heart  burdened  the  footsteps  of  the 
wayfarer  about  to  climb  the  slopes  of  Sulitelma. 


*  The  lure  is  a  wooden  trumpet,  nearly  five  feet  long,  made  of  two  hollow  pieces  of  birch- 
wood,  bound  together  throughout  the  whole  length  with  slips  of  willow.  It  is  used  to  ca  1 
the  cattle  together  on  a  wide  pasture  ;  and  is  also  carried  by  travelling  parties,  to  save  the 
risk  of  any  one  being  lost  in  the  wilds.  Its  notes,  which  may  be  heard  to  a  great  distance, 
are  extremely  harsh  and  discordant,  having  none  of  the  musical  tone  of  the  AJp-hmm  (the 
cow-horn  used  by  the  Swiss  for  the  same  purposes),  which  sounds  well  at  a  distance 
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SEEKING  THE   UPLANDS, 

Now  that  the  great  occasion  was  come — that  brightest  day  of  the 
year — the  day  of  going  to  the  seater,  how  unlike  was  it  to  all  that 
the  lovers  had  imagined  and  planned !  How  unlike  was  the 
situation  of  the  two  !  There  was  Rolf  cooped  up  in  a  dim  cave, 
his  heart  growing  heavy  as  his  ear  grew  weary  of  the  incessant 
dash  and  echo  of  the  waters.  And  here  was  Erica  on  the  free 
mountain-side,  where  all  was  silent  except  the  occasional  rattle  of 
a  brook  over  the  stones,  and  the  hum  of  a  cloud  of  summer  flies. 
The  lovers  were  alike  in  their  unhappiness  only,  and  hardly  in 
this,  so  much  the  more  wretched  of  the  two  was  Erica. 

The  sun  was  hot,  and  her  path  occasionally  lay  under  rocks 
which  reflected  the  heat  upon  the  passenger.  She  did  not  heed 
this  for  the  aching  of  her  heart.  Then  she  had  to  pass  through  a 
swamp,  whence  issued  a  host  of  mosquitoes,  to  annoy  any  who 
intruded  upon  their  domain.  It  just  occurred  to  Erica  that  Rolf 
made  her  pass  this  place  on  horseback  last  year  well  veiled,  and 
completely  defended  from  these  stinging  tormentors,  but  she  did 
not  heed  them  now.  When,  somewhat  higher  up,  she  saw  in  the 
lofty  distance  a  sunny  slope  of  long  grass  undulating  in  the  wind 
like  the  surface  of  a  lake,  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes,  for  Rolf  had 
.said  that  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  waving  pasture  she  would 
alight,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  with  him.  Instead  of  this, 
and  instead  of  the  gay  procession  from  the  farm,  musical  with  the 
singing  of  boys  and  girls,  the  lowing  of  the  cows,  and  the  bleating 
of  the  kids,  all  rejoicing  together  at  going  to  the  mountain,  here 
she  was  alone,  carrying  a  widowed  heart,  and  wandering  with  un- 
willing steps  farther  and  farther  from  the  spot  where  she  had  last 
seen  Rolf. 

She  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  behind  her  at 

the  entrance  of  a  ravine  which  would  hide  from  her  the  fiord  and 

the  dwelling  she  had  left.     Thor  Islet  lay  like  a  fragment  of  the 

leafy  forest  cast  into  the  blue  waters,  but  Vogel  Islet  could  not  be 
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seen.  Tt  was  not  too  far  down  to  be  seen  from  an  elevation  like 
this,  but  it  was  hidden  behind  the  promontories  by  which  the  fiord 
was  contracted.  Erica  could  see  what  she  next  looked  for,  know- 
ing, as  she  did,  precisely  where  to  looL  She  could  see  the  two 
graves  belonging  to  the  household — the  two  hillocks  which  were 
railed  in  behind  the  house ;  but  she  turned  away  sickening  at  the 
thought  that  Rolf  could  not  even  have  a  grave,  that  that  poor 
consolation  was  denied  her.  She  looked  behind  her  no  more, 
but  made  her  way  rapidly  through  the  ravine,  the  more  rapidly 
because  she  had  seen  a  man  ascending  by  the  same  path  at  no 
great  distance,  and  she  had  little  inclination  to  be  joined  by  a 
party  of  wandering  Laplanders  seeking  a  fresh  pasture  for  their 
reindeer,  still  less  by  any  neighbour  from  the  fiord  who  might  think 
civility  required  that  he  should  escort  her  to  the  seater.  This 
wayfarer  was  walking  at  a  pace  so  much  faster  than  hers  that  he 
would  soon  pass,  and  she  would  hide  among  the  rocks  beside 
the  tarn*  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  till  he  had  gone  by. 

It  was  refreshing  to  come  out  of  the  hot  steep  ravine  upon  the 
grass  at  the  upper  end  of  it.  Such  grass !  A  line  of  pathway 
was  trodden  in  it  straight  upwards  by  those  who  had  before  as- 
cended the  mountain,  but  Erica  left  this  path  and  turned  to  the 
right  to  seek  the  tarn  which  there  lay  hidden  among  the  rocks. 
The  herbage  was  knee-deeg  and  gay  with  flowers — with  wild  ger- 
anium, pansies,  and  especially  with  the  yellow  blossoms  which  give 
its  peculiar  hue  and  flavour  to  the  Gammel  cheese,  and  to  the 
butter  made  in  the  mountain  dairies  of  Norway.  Through  this 
rich  pasture  Erica  waded  till  she  reached  the  tarn  which  fed  the 
stream  that  gambolled  down  the  ravine.  The  death-cold  un- 
fathomed  waters  lay  calm  and  still  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks 
which  nearly  surrounded  them.  Even  where  crags  did  not  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water,  huge  blocks  were  scattered — masses  which 
seemed  to  have  lain  so  long  as  to  have  seen  the  springing  herbage 
of  a  thousand  summers. 

In  the  shadow  of  one  of  these  blocks,  Erica  sank  down*  into 
the  grass.  There  she,  and  her  bundle,  and  her  long  lure  were  half 
buried;  and  this,  at  last,  felt  something  like  rest.  Here  she  would 
remain  long  enough  to  let  the  other  wayfarer  have  a  good  start  up 

*.  Small  lake  upon  a  mountain. 
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the  mountain,  and  by  that  time  she  should  be  cool  and  tranquil- 
lized— ^yes,  tranquillized — for  here  she  could  seek  that  peace  which 
never  failed  when  she  sought  it  as  Christians  may.  She  hid  her 
face  in  the  fragrant  grass,  and  did  not  look  up  again  till  the  grief 
of  her  soul  was  stilled.  Then  her  eye  and  her  heart  were  open  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place  which  she  had  made  her  temple  of  wor- 
ship, and  she  gazed  around  till  she  saw  something  that  surprised 
her.  A  reindeer  stood  on  the  ridge,  his  whole  form,  from  his 
branching  head  to  his  slender  legs,  being  clearly  marked  against 
the  bright  sky.  He  was  not  alone.  He  was  the  sentinel  set  to 
watch  on  behalf  of  several  companions,  two  or  three  being  perched 
on  ledges  of  the  rock  browsing,  one  standing  half  buried  in  the 
herbage  of  the  pasture,  and  one  on  the  margin  of  the  water, 
drinking,  as  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  doing  if  the  wind  had 
not  been  in  the  wrong  quarter  for  letting  him  know  how  near  the 
hidden  Erica  was. 

This  pretty  sight  was  soon  over.  In  a  few  moments  the  whole 
company  appeared  to  take  flight  all  at  once  without  her  having 
stirred  a  muscle.  Away  they  went,  with  such  speed  and  noiseless- 
ness  that  they  appeared  not  to  touch  the  ground.  From  point  to 
point  of  the  rock  they  sprang,  and  the  last  branchy  head  disap- 
peared over  the  ridge  almost  before  Erica  could  stand  upright  to 
see  all  she  could  of  them. 

She  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  She  thought  it 
could  not  have  been  herself,  and  it  was  not.  The  traveller,  who 
she  had  hoped  was  now  some  way  up  the  mountain,  was  standing 
on  the  margin  of  the  tarn,  immediately  opposite  to  her,  so  that 
the  wind  had  carried  the  scent  to  the  herd.  The  traveller  saw 
her  at  the  same  moment  that  she  perceived  him,  but  Erica  did 
not  discover  this,  and  sank  down  again  into  the  grass,  hoping  so 
to  remain  undisturbed.  She  could  not  thus  observe  what  his  pro- 
ceedings were,  but  her  ear  soon  informed  her  that  he  was  close 
by.     His  feet  were  rustling  in  the  grass. 

She  sat  up  and  took  her  bundle  and  her  lure,  believing  now  that 
she  must  accept  the  unwelcome  civility  of  an  escort  for  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  thinking  that  she  might  as  well  make 
haste  and  get  it  over.  The  man,  however,  seemed  in  no  hurry. 
Before  she  could  rise  he  took  his  seat  on  the  huge  stone  beside 
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her,  crossed  his  arms,  made  no  greeting,  but  looked  her  full  in  the 
face. 

She  did  not  know  the  face,  nor  was  it  like  any  that  she  had  ever 
seen.  There  was  such  long  hair  and  so  much  beard  that  the  eyes 
seemed  the  only  feature  which  made  any  distinct  impression. 
Erica's  heart  now  began  to  beat  violently.  Though  wishing  to  be 
alone,  she  had  not  dreamed  of  being  afraid  till  now ;  but  now  it 
occurred  to  her  that  she  was  seeing  the  rarest  of  sights — one  not 
seen  twice  in  a  century — no  other  than  the  mountain-demon. 
Sulitelma,  as  the  highest  mountain  in  Norway,  was  thought  to  be 
his  favourite  haunt,  and,  considering  his  strange  appearance  and 
his  silence,  it  could  hardly  be  other  than  himself. 

The  test  would  be  whether  he  would  speak  firsts  a  test  which 
she  resolved  to  try,  though  it  was  rather  difficult  to  meet  and  re- 
turn the  stare  of  such  a  neighbour  without  speaking.  She  could 
not  keep  this  up  for  more  than  a  minute,  so  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
rested  her  lure  upon  her  shoulder,  took  her  bundle  in  her  hand, 
and  began  to  wade  back  through  the  high  grass  to  the  pathway,  al- 
most expecting,  when  she  thought  of  her  mother's  fate,  to  be  seized 
by  a  strong  hand  and  cast  into  the  unfathomable  tarn,  whose  waters 
were  said  to  well  up  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Her  companion, 
however,  merely  walked  by  her  side.  As  he  did  not  offer  to  carry 
her  bundle  he  could  be  no  countryman  of  hers.  There  was  not  a 
peasant  in  Nordland  who  would  not  have  had  more  courtesy. 

They  walked  quietly  on  till  the  tarn  was  left  some  way  behind. 
Erica  found  she  was  not  to  die  that  way.  Presently  after  she  came 
in  sight  of  a  settlement  of  Lapps,  a  cluster  of  low  and  dirty  tents, 
round  which  some  tame  reindeer  were  feeding.  Erica  was  not 
sorry  to  see  these,  though  no  one  knew  better  than  she  the  helpless 
cowardice  of  these  people;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what  assistance 
they  could  afford  against  the  mountain-demon.  Yet  they  were 
human  beings,  and  would  appear  in  answer  to  a  cry.  She  invol- 
untarily shifted  her  lure  to  be  ready  to  utter  a  call.  The  stranger 
stopped  to  look  at  the  distant  tents,  and  Erica  went  on  at  the  same 
pace.  He  presently  overtook  her,  and  pointed  towards  the  Lapps 
with  an  inquiring  look.     Erica  only  nodded. 

"  Why  you  no  speak  ?  "  growled  the  stranger,  in  broken  language. 

**  Because  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  declared  Erica,  in  the  sudden 
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vivacity  inspired  by  the  discovery  that  this  was  probably  no  demon. 
Her  doubts  were  renewed,  however,  by  the  next  question. 

"Is  the  bishop  coming?" 

Now,  none  were  supposed  to  have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  holy 
bishop's  travels  than  the  evil  spirits  of  any  region  through  which 
he  was  to  pass. 

"  Yes,  he  is  coming,"  replied  E'rica.     "  Are  you  afraid  of  him  ?  " 

The  stranger  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  at  her  question  ;  and  very 
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like  a  mocking  fiend  he  looked,  as  his  thick  beard  parted  to  show 
his  wide  mouth  with  its  two  ranges  of  teeth.  When  he  finished 
laughing  he  said,  "  No,  no ;  we  no  fear  bishop." 

"  '  We  ! ' "  repeated  Erica  to  herself.  "  He  speaks  for  his  tribe, 
as  well  as  himself." 

"We  no  fear  bishop,"  said  the  stranger,  still  laughing,  "  You 
no  fear — "  and  he  pointed  to  the  long  stretch  of  path — the 
prodigious  ascent  before  them. 
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Erica  said  there  was  nothing  to  fear  on  the  mountain  for  those 
who  did  their  duty  to  the  powers,  as  it  was  her  intention  to  do. 
Her  first  Gammel  cheese  was  to  be  for  him  whose  due  it  was,  and 
it  should  be  the  best  she  could  make. 

This  speech  she  thought  would  suit,  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  her  companion.  If  it  was  the  demon,  she  could  do  no 
more  to  please  him  than  promise*him  his  cheese. 

Her  companion  seemed  not  to  understand  or  attend  to  what  she 
said.  He  again  asked  if  she  was  not  afraid  to  travel  alone  in  so 
dreary  a  place,  adding  that  if  his  countrywomen  were  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  stranger  like  him,  on  the  wilds  of  a  mountain,  they 
would  scream  and  fly — all  which  he  acted  very  vividly,  by  way  of 
making  out  his  imperfect  speech,  and  trying  her  courage  at  the 
same  time. 

When  Erica  saw  that  she  had  no  demon  for  a  companion,  but 
only  a  foreigner,  she  was  so  much  relieved  as  not  to  be  afraid  at 
all.  She  said  that  nobody  thought  of  being  frightened  in  summer- 
time in  her  country.  Winter  was  the  time  for  that.  When  the 
days  were  long,  so  that  travellers  knew  their  way,  and  when  every- 
body was  abroad,  so  that  you  could  not  go  far  without  meeting  a 
friend,  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

"  You  go  abroad  to  meet  friends,  and  leave  your  enemy  behind." 

At  the  moment,  he  turned  to  look  back.  Erica  could  not  now 
help  watching  him,  and  she  cast  a  glance  homewards  too.  They 
were  so  high  up  the  mountain  that  the  fiord  and  its  shores  were  in 
full  view ;  and  more,  for  the  river  was  seen  in  its  windings  from 
the  very  skirts  of  the  mountain  to  the  fiord,  and  the  town  of  Salt- 
dalen  standing  on  its  banks.  In  short,  the  whole  landscape  to  the 
west  lay  before  them,  from  Sulitelma  to  the  point  of  the  horizon 
where  the  islands  and  rocks  melted  into  the  sea. 

The  stranger  had  picked  up  an  eagle's  feather  in  his  walk,  and 
he  now  pointed  with  it  to  the  tiny  cove  in  which  Erlingsen's  farm 
might  be  seen,  looking  no  bigger  than  an  infant's  toy,  and  said, 
**  Do  you  leave  an  enemy  there,  or  is  Hund  now  your  friend  ?  *' 

"  Hund  is  nobody's  friend,  unless  he  happens  to  be  yours," 
Erica  replied,  perceiving  at  once  that  her  companion  belonged  to 
the  pirates.  "  Hund  is  everybody's  enemy ;  and,  above  all,  he  is 
an  enemy  to  himself.     He  is  a  wretched  man." 
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"  The  bishop  will  cure  that,"  said  the  stranger.  "  He  is  coward 
enough  to  call  in  the  bishop  to  cure  all.    When  comes  the  bishop  ?  *' 

'*  Next  week." 

**  What  day,  and  what  hour  ?  " 

Erica  did  not  choose  to  gratify  so  close  a  curiosity  as  this.  She 
did  not  reply ;  and  while  silent,  was  not  sorry  to  hear  the  distant 
sound  of  cattle-bells — ^and  Erlingsen's  cattle-bells  too.  The  stranger 
did  not  seem  to  notice  the  sound,  even  though  quickening  his  pace 
to  suit  Erica's,  who  pressed  on  faster  when  she  believed  protection 
was  at  hand.  And  yet  the  next  thing  the  stranger  said  brought  her 
to  a  full  stop.  He  said  he  thought  a  part  of  Hund*s  business  with 
the  bishop  would  be  to  get  him  to  disenchant  the  fiord,  so  that 
boats  might  not  be  spirited  away  almost  before  men's  eyes ;  and 
that  a  rower  and  his  skiff  might  not  sink  like  lead  one  day,  and 
the  man  may  be  heard  the  second  day,  and  seen  the  third,  so 
that  there  was  no  satisfactory  knowledge  as  to  whether  he  was 
really  dead.  Erica  stopped,  and  her  eager  looks  made  the  inquiry 
which  her  lips  could  not  speak.  Her  eagerness  put  her  companion 
on  his  guard,  and  he  would  explain  no  further  than  by  saying  that 
the  fiord  was  certainly  enchanted,  and  that  strange  tales  were  cir- 
culating  all  round  its  shores,  very  striking  to  a  stranger ;  a  stranger 
had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  wonders  of  a  country  than  to 
listen  to  them.  He  wanted  to  turn  the  conversation  back  to  Hund. 
Having  found  out  that  he  was  at  Erlingsen's,  he  next  tried  to  dis- 
cover what  he  had  said  and  done  since  his  arrival.  Erica  told  the 
little  there  was  to  tell, — that  he  seemed  full  of  sorrow  and  remorse. 
She  told  this  in  hope  of  a  further  explanation  about  drowned 
men  being  seen  alive ;  but  the  stranger  stopped  when  the  bells 
were  heard  again,  and  a  woman's  voice  singing,  nearer  still.  He 
complimented  Erica  on  her  courage,  and  turned  to  go  back  the 
way  he  came. 

"  Stay,"  said  Erica.    "  Do  come  to  the  dairy,  now  you  are  so  near." 

The  man  walked  away  rapidly. 

"  My  master  is  here  close  at  hand,  he  will  be  glad  to  see  a 
stranger,"  she  said,  following  him,  with  the  feeling  that  her  only 
chance  of  hearing  something  of  Rolf  was  departing.  The  stranger 
did  not  turn,  but  only  walked  on  faster,  and  with  longer  strides, 
down  the  slope. 
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The  only  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to  run  forwards,  and  send  a 
messenger  after  him.  Erica  forgot  heat,  weariness,  and  the  safety 
of  her  property,  and  ran  on  towards  the  singing  voice.  In  five 
minutes  she  found  the  singer,  Frolich,  lying  along  the  ground  and 
picking  cloud  berries,  with  which  she  was  filling  her  basket  for  supper. 

"Where  is  Erlingsen? — quick— quick  I "  cried  Erica. 

"  My  father  ?  You  may  just  see  him  with  your  good  eyes, — up 
there.'* 

And  Frolich  pointed  to  a  patch  of  verdure  on  a  slope  high  up  the 
mountain,  where  the  gazer  might  just  discern  that  there  were  hay- 
cocks standing,  and  two  or  three  moving  figures  beside  them. 

**  Stioma  is  there  to-day,  besides  Jan.  They  hope  to  finish  this 
evening,"  said  Frolich ;  "  and  so  here  I  am,  all  alone ;  and  I  am 
glad  you  have  come,  to  help  me  to  have  a  good  supper  ready  for 
them.     Their  hunger  will  beat  all  my  berry-gathering." 

**  You  are  alone  ?  "  said  Erica,  discovering  that  it  was  well  that 
the  pirate  had  turned  back  when  he  did,  **  You  alone,  and  gather- 
ing berries,  instead  of  having  an  eye  on  the  cattle  !  Who  has  an 
eye  on  the  cattle  ?  "  * 

"  Why,  no  one,"  answered  Frolich.  "  Come,  now,  do  not  tease 
me  with  bidding  me  remember  the  Bishop  of  Tronyem's  cattle. 
The  underground  people  have  something  to  do  elsewhere  to-day ; 
they  give  no  heed  to  us." 

"  W^e  must  give  heed  to  them,  however,"  said  Erica,  "  Show 
me  where  the  cattle  are,  and  I  will  collect  them,  and  have  an  eye 
on  them  till  supper  is  ready." 

*•'  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Erica.  You  shall  lie  down  here 
and  pick  berries  with  m^  and  tell  me  the  news.  That  will  rest 
you  and  me  at  the  same  time,  for  I  am  as  tired  of  being  alone  as 
you  can  be  of  climbing  the  mountain.     But  why  are  your  hands 

*  It  is  a  popular  belief  in  Norway  that  there  is  a  race  of  fairies  or  magicians,  living  under- 
ground,  who  are  very  covetous  of  cattle  ;  and  that  to  gratify  their  taste  for  large  herds  and 
flocks,  they  help  themselves  with  such  as  graxe  on  the  mountiuns  ;  making  dwarfs  of  them  to 
enable  them  to  enter  crevices  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  descend  to  the  subterranean  pastures. 
This  practice  may  be  defeated,  as  the  Norwegian  herdsman  believes,  by  his  keeping  his  eye 
constantly  on  the  cattle. 

A  certain  Bishop  of  Tronyem  lost  his  cattle  by  the  herdsmen  having  looked  away  from  them, 
beguiled  by  a  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  noble  elk.  The  herdsmen,  looking  towards  their  charge 
again,  saw  them  reduced  to  the  size  of  mice  just  vanishing  through  a  crevice  in  the  hill-side. 
Hence  the  Norwegian  proverb  used  to  warn  any  one  to  look  after  his  property,  "  Remember 
the  Bishop  of  Tronyem's  cattle  ! " 
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empty  ?  Who  is  to  lend  you  clothes  ?  And  what  will  the  cows 
say  to  your  leaving  your  lure  behind,  when  you  know  they  like  it 
so  much  better  than  Stiorna^s  ?  " 

Erica  explained  that  her  bundle  and  lure  were  lying  on  the  grass 
a  little  way  below ;  and  Frolich  sprang  to  her  feet,  saying  that  she 
would  fetch  them  presently.  Erica  stopped  her,  and  told  her  she 
must  not  go  :  nobody  should  go  but  herself.  She  could  not  answer 
to  Erlingsen  for  letting  one  of  his  children  follow  the  steps  of  a 
pirate  who  might  return  at  any  moment. 

Frolich  had  no  longer  any  wish  to  go.  She  started  off  towards 
the  sleeping-shed,  and  never  stopped  till  she  had  entered  it  and 
driven  a  provision-chest  against  the  door,  leaving  Erica  far  behind. 

Erica,  indeed,  was  in  no  hurry  to  follow.  She  returned  for  her 
bundle  and  lure,  and  then,  uneasy  about  the  cattle  being  left  with- 
out an  eye  upon  them,  and  thus  confided  to  the  negligence  of  the 
underground  people,  she  proceeded  to  an  eminence  where  two  or 
three  of  her  cows  were  grazing,  and  there  sounded  her  lure.  She 
put  her  whole  strength  to  it,  in  hope  that  others  besides  the  cattle 
might  appear  in  answer,  for  she  was  really  anxious  to  see  her 
master. 

The  peculiar  and  far  from  musical  sounds  did  spread  wide  over 
the  pastures  and  up  the  slopes,  and  through  the  distant  woods,  so 
that  the  cattle  of  another  seater  stood  to  listen,  and  her  own  cows 
began  to  move,  leaving  the  sweetest  tufts  of  grass,  and  rising  up 
from  their  couches  in  the  richest  herbage,  to  converge  towards 
the  point  whence  she  called.  The  far-off  herdsman  observed  to 
his  fellow  that  there  was  a  new  call  among  the  pastures ;  and 
Erlingsen,  on  the  upland,  desired  Jan  and  Stiorna  to  finish  cock- 
ing the  hay,  and  began  his  descent  to  his  seater,  to  learn  whether 
I\rica  had  brought  any  news  from  home. 

Long  before  he  could  appear,  Frolich  stole  out  trembling,  and 
looking  round  her  at  every  step.  When  she  saw  Erica,  she  flew 
over  the  grass,  and  threw  herself  down  in  it  at  Erica's  feet. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  she  whispered.     "  Has  he  come  back  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  him.  I  daresay  he  is  far  off  by  this  time,  at 
the  Black  Tarn,,  where  I  met  with  him." 

"  The  Black  Tarn  !  And  do  you  mean  that  ?  No,  you  cannot 
mean  that  you  came  all  the  way  together  from  the  Black  Tarn 
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hither.     Did  you  run?     Did  you  fly?    Did   you   shriek?    01% 

what  did  you  do,  with  a  pirate  at  your  heels?" 

"  By  my  side,"  said  Erica.     "  We  walked  and  talked." 

"  With  a  pirate  t    But  how  did  you  know  it  was  a  pirate  ?     Did 

he  tell  you  so?" 

"  No ;  and  at  first  I  thought " — and  she  sank  her  voice  into  a 

reverential  whisper — "  I  thought  for  some  time  it  was  the  demon 

of  this  place.     When  I  found  it  was  only  a  pirate  I  did  not  mind.* 


'Only  a  pirate — did  not  mind!"  exclaimed  Frolich.  "You 
are  the  strangest  girl ;  you  are  the  most  perverse  creature !  You 
think  nothing  of  a  pirate  walking  at  your  elbow  for  miles ;  and 
you  would  make  a  slave  of  yourself  and  me  about  these  under- 
ground people  that  my  father  Laughs  at,  and  that  nobody  ever 
saw.  Ah !  you  say  nothing  aloud,  but  I  know  you  are  saying  in 
your  own  mind,  '  Remember  the  Bishop  of  Tronyem's  cattle.' " 

"  You  want  news,"  said  Erica,  avoiding  as  usual  all  conversation 
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about  her  superstitions.     "  How  will  it  please  you  that  the  bishop 
is  coming  ?  " 

"  Very  much,  if  we  had  any  chance  of  seeing  him.  Very  much, 
whether  we  see  him  or  not,  if  he  can  give  any  help — any  advice. 
My  poor  Erica,  I  do  not  like  to  ask ;  but  you  have  had  no  good 
news,  I  fear." 

Erica  shook  her  head. 

"  I  saw  that  in  your  face  in  a  moment.  Do  not  speak  about  it 
till  you  tell  my  father.  He  may  help  you — I  cannot ;  so  do  not 
tell  me  anything."  ^ 

Erica  was  glad  to  take  her  at  her  word.  *  She  kissed  Frolich's 
hand,  which  lay  on  her  knee,  in  token  of  thanks,  and  then  inquired 
whether  any  Gammel  cheese  was  made  yet. 

"  No,"  said  Frolich,  inwardly  sighing  for  news.  "  We  have  the 
whey,  but  not  sweet  cream  enough  till  after  this  evening's  milking. 
So  you  are  just  in  time." 

Erica  was  glad,  as  she  could  not  otherwise  have  been  sure  of 
the  demon  having  his  due. 

"  There  is  your  father,"  said  Erica.  "  Now  do  go  and  gather 
more  berries,  Frolich.  There  are  not  half  enough ;  and  you  cannot 
Jbe  afraid  of  the  pirate,  with  your  father  within  call.     Now,  do  go." 

"  You  want  me  not  to  hear  what  you  have  to  tell  my  father," 
said  Frolich,  unwilling  to  depart 

"  That  is  very  true.  I  shall  tell  him  nothing  till  you  are  out  of 
hearing.  He  can  repeat  to  you  what  he  pleases  afterwards ;  and 
he  will  indulge  you  all  the  more  for  your  giving  him  a  good  supper." 

"  So  he  will ;  and  I  will  fill  his  cup  myself,"  observed  Frolich. 
"  He  says  the  corn-brandy  is  uncommonly  good ;  and  I  will  fill 
his  cup  till  it  will  not  hold  another  drop." 

•    "  You  will  not  reach  his  heart  that  way,  Frolich.     He  knows  to 
a  drop  what  his  quantity  is ;  and  there  he  stops." 

"I  know  where  there  are  some  manyberries*  ripe,"  said  Frolich; 
"  and  he  likes  them  above  all  berries.  They  lie  this  way,  at  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  where  the  pirate  will  never  think  of  coming." 

And  off  she  went,  as  Erica  rose  from  the  grass  to  curtsey  to 
Erlingsen  on  his  approach. 

*  The  Moltebceer*  or  Manyberries,  so  called  from  its  clustered  appearance.    It  is  a  delici- 
•ous  fruit,  amber«c(4oured  when  ripe,  and  growing  in  marshy  ground. 

T 


CHAPTER  XI. 

dairymaids'  talk. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Erlingsen  was  anxious  to  be  at  home 
when  he  had  heard  Erica's  story.  He  was  not  to  be  detained  by 
any  promise  of  berries  and  cream  for  supper.  He  put  away  the 
thought  even  of  his  hay,  yet  unfinished  on  the  upland,  and  would 
hear  nothing  that  Frolich  had  to  say  of  his  fatigue  at  the  end  of  a 
long  working  day.  He  took  some  provision  with  him,  drank  off 
a  glass  of  corn-brandy,  kissed  Frolich,  promised  to  send  news,  and, 
if  possible,  more  helping  hands,  and  set  off  at  a  good  pace  down 
the  mountain. 

The  party  he  left  behind  was  but  a  dull  one.  When  Jan  came 
in  to  supper  he  became  angry  that  he  was  left  to  get  in  the  hay 
alone.  Even  Stiorna  could  not  help  him  to-morrow;  for  the 
cheese-making  had  already  been  put  off  too  long  while  waiting  for 
Erica's  arrival,  and  it  must  now  be  delayed  no  longer.  It  wa^ 
true  some  one  was  to  be  sent  from  below ;  but  such  an  one  could 
not  arrive  before  the  next  evening,  and  Jan  would  meanwhile  have 
a  long  day  alone,  instead  of  having,  as  hitherto,  his  master  for  a 
comrade.  Stiorna,  for  her  part,  was  offended  at  the  wish,  openly 
expressed  by  all,  that  Hund  might  not  be  the  person  sent.  She 
was  sure  he  was  the  only  proper  person,  but  she  saw  that  he  would 
meet  with  no  welcome  except  from  her. 

Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  (though  the  mountain  diJiries  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  merriest  places  in  the  world)  till  Erica 
and  Frolich  were  about  their  cheese-making  the  next  morning. 
Erica  had  rather  have  kept  the  cattle ;  but  Frolich  so  earnestly 
begged  that  she  would  let  Stiorna  do  that,  as  she  could  not  destroy 
the  cattle  in  her  ill-humour,  while  she  might  easily  spoil  the  cheese, 
that  Erica  put  away  her  knitting,  tied  on  her  apron,  tucked  up  her 
sleeves,  and  prepared  for  the  great  work. 

"  There,  let  her  go ! "  cried  Frolich,  looking  after  Stiorna  as  she 

walVed  away  slowly,  trailing  her  lure  after  her.     "  She  may  knit 

all  her  ill-humour  into  her  stocking  if  she  likes,  as  Hund  is  to 
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wear  it,  and  that  is  better  than  putting  it  into  our  cheese.  Erica," 
said  the  kind-hearted  girl,  "you  are  worth  a  hundred  of  her.  What 
has  she  to  disturb  her,  in  comparison  with  you  ?  and  yet  you  do 
just  what  I  ask  you,  and  work  at  our  business  as  if  nothing  was 
the  matter.  If  you  chose  to  cry  all  day  on  the  two  graves  down 
there  at  home,  nobody  could  think  it  unreasonable." 

Erica  was  washing  thfe  bowls  and  cheese-moulds  in  juniper 
water  at  this  tfioment,  and  her  tears  streamed  down  upon  them  at 
Frolich's  kind  words. 

"  We  had  better  not  talk  about  such  things,  dear,"  said  she,  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak. 

"  Nay,  now  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do.  Erica.  Here, 
pour  me  this  cream  into  the  pan  over  the  fire,  and  I  will  stir  while 
you  strain  some  more  whey.  My  back  is  towards  you,  and  I  cannot 
see  you ;  and  you  can  cry  as  you  like,  while  I  tell  you  all  I  think." 

Erica  found  that  this  free  leave  to  cry  unseen  was  a  great  help 
towards  stopping  her  tears,  and  she  ceased  weeping  entirely  while 
listening  to  all  that  Frolich  had  to  say  in  favour  of  Rolf  being  still 
alive  and  safe.  It  was  no  great  deal  that  could  be  said,  only  that 
Hand's  news  was  more  likely  to  be  false  than  true,  and  that  there 
was  no  other  evidence  of  any  accident  having  happened. 

"  My  dear  ! "  exclaimed  Erica,  "  where  is  he  now,  then — why  is 
he  not  here?  Oh,  Frolich!  I  can  hardly  wonder  that  we  ar« 
punished  when  I  think  of  our  presumption.  When  we  were  talk- 
ing beside  those  graves  on  the  day  of  Ulla's  funeral  he  laughed  at 
me  for  even  speaking  of  death  and  separation.  *  What !  at  our 
age ! '  he  said.  *  Death  at  our  age — and  separation  ! ' — and  that 
with  Henrica's  grave  before  our  eyes  ! " 

*^  Then,  perhaps,  this  will  prove  to  be  a  short  and  gentle  separa- 
tion to  teach  him  to  speak  more  humbly.  There  is  no  being  in 
the  universe  that  would  send  death  to  punish  light,  gay  words 
spoken  from  a  joyful  heart  If  there  were,  I  and  many  others 
should  have  been  in  our  graves  long  since.  Why,  Erica !  this  is 
even  a  worse  reason  than  Hund's  word.  Now,  just  tell  me.  Erica, 
would  you  believe  anything  else  that  Hund  said  ?  " 

"  In  a  common  way,  perhaps  not ;  but  you  cannot  think  what 
a  changed  man  he  is,  Frolich.  He  is  so  humbled,  so  melancholy, 
so  awestruck,  that  he  is  not  like  the  same  man." 
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•  "  He  may  not  be  the  better  for  that  He  was  more  frightened 
than  anybody  at  the  moment  the  owl  cried,  on  your  betrothment 
night,  when  you  fancied  that  Nipen  had  carried  off  Oddo.  Yet 
never  did  I  see  Hund  more  malicious  than  he  was  half  an  hour 
afterwards.  I  doubt  whether  any  such  fright  would  make  a  liar 
into  a  truthful  man  in  a  moment/* 

Erica  now  remembered  and  told  the*  falsehood  of  Hund  about 
what  he  was  doing  when  the  boat  was  spirited  away — a  fklsehood 
told  in  the  very  midst  of  the  humiliation  and  remorse  she  had 
described. 

"  Why,  there  now  ! "  exclaimed  Frolich,  ceasing  her  stirring  for 
a  moment  to  look  round ;  "  what  a  capital  story  that  is  !  and  how 
it^r  people  know  it !  and  how  neatly  you  catch  him  in  his  fib ! 
And  why  should  not  something  like  it  be  happening  now  with 
Rolf?  Rolf  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  fiord,  and  if  he  has 
been  playing  bo-peep  with  his  enemies  among  the  islands,  and 
frightening  Hund  (as  he  well  knows  how),  is  it  not  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  Hund  should  come  scampering  home  and 
get  his  place,  and  say  that  he  is  lost,  while  waiting  to  see  whether 
he  is  or  not  ?  Oh,  dear !  **  she  exclaimed,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  Erica  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  "  I  know  what  I  wish." 

"  You  wish  something  kind,  dear,  I  am  sure,'*  gaid  Erica,  with 
a  deep  sigh. 

"  We  havje  so  many — so  very  many  nice,  useful  things — we  can 
go  up  the  mountains  and  sail  away  over  the  seas — and  look  far 
abroad  into  the  sky — I  only  wish  we  could  do  one  little  thing 
more.  I  really  think,  having  so  many  things,  we  might  have  had 
just  one  little  thing  more  given  us — and  that  is  wings.  I  grudge 
them  to  yonder  screaming  eagles  when  I  want  them  so  much." 

"  My  dear  child,  what  strange  things  you  say  !  *' 

"  I  do  so  very  much  want  to  fly  abroad,  just  for  once,  over  the 
fiord.  If  I  could  but  look  down  into  ever)'  nook  and  cove  between 
Thor  Islet  and  the  sea,  I  would  not  be  long  in  bringing  you 
news.  If  I  did  not  see  Rolf,  I  would  tell  you  plainly.  Really,  at 
such  times,  it  seems  very  odd  that  we  have  not  wings." 

'*  Perhaps  the  time  may  come,  dear." 

"  I  can  never  want  them  so  much  again." 

"  My  dear,  you  cannot  want  them  as  I  do,  if  I  dared  to  say 
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such  bold  things  as  you  do.     Yx>u  are  not  weary  of  the  world, 
Frolich." 

"  What !  this  beautiful  world  ?    Are  you  weary  of  it  all,  Erica  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  What !  of  the  airy  mountains,  and  the  silent  forests,  and  the 
lonely  lakes^  and  the  blue  glaciers,  with  flowers  fringing  them ! 
Are  you  quite  weary  of  all  these  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !  Then  would  I  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest."  Erica  hardly  murmured  these  words,  but  Frolich 
caught  them. 
%  "  Do  you  know,"  said  she  softly,  after  a  pause,  "  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  find  rest  by.  going  to  any  place,  in  this  world  or  out  of  it, 
unless  it —  The  truth  is,  Erica,  I  know  my  father  and  mother 
think  that  people  who  are  afraid  of  selfish  and  revengeful  spirits, 
such  as  demons  and  Nipen,  can  never  have  any  peace  of  mind. 
Really  religious  people  have  their  way  straight  before  them — they 
have  only  to  do  right,  and  God  is  their  friend ;  and  they  can  bear 
everything,  and  need  fear  nothing.  But  the  people  about  us  are 
always  in  a  fright  about  some  selfish  being  or  another  not  being 
properly  humoured,  and  so  being  displeased.  I  would  not  be  in 
such  bondage.  Erica — no,  not  for  the  wings  I  was  longing  for  just 
now.  I  should  be  freer  if  I  were  rooted  like  a  tree,  and  without 
superstition,  than  if  I  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  with  a  belief  in 
selfish  demons." 

"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  said  Erica,  who  was  at  the  very 
moment  considering  where  the  mountain  demon  would  best  like 
to  have  his  Gammel  cheese  laid.  "  What  is  the  quality  of  the 
cream,  Frolich  ?     Is  it  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  " 

"Stioma  would  say  that  the  demon  will  smack  his  lips  over  it. 
Come  and  taste." 

"  Do  not  speak  so,  dear." 

*^  I  was  only  quoting  Stiorna — " 

"What  are  you  saying  about  me?"  inquired  Stiorna,  appearing 
at  the  door.  "  Only  talking  about  the  cream  and  the  cheese  ?  Are 
you  sure  of  that  ?  Bless  me  !  what  a  smell  of  the  yellow  flowers  I 
It  will  be  a  prime  cheese." 

"  How  can  you  leave  the  cattle,  Stiorna  ?  "  cried  Erica.  "  If 
they  are  all  gone  when  you  get  back — " 
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"  Well,  come,  then,  and  see  the  sight  I  get  scolded  either  way 
always.  You  would  have  scolded  me  finely  to-night  if  I  had  not 
called  you  to  see  the  sight." 

"What  sight?" 

"  Why,  there  is  such  a  procession  of  boats  on  the  fiord  that  you 
would  suppose  there  were  three  weddings  happening  at  once." 
\Vhat  can  we  do?"  exclaimed  Frolich,  dolefully  looking  at 
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the  cream,  which  had  reached  such  a  point  that  the  Stirring  could 
not  cease  for  a  minute  n-ithout  risk  tf  spoiling  the  cheese. 

Erica  took  the  long  wooden  spoon  from  Frolich'.s  hand,  and  bade 
her  run  and  see  where  the  bishop  (for  no  doubt  it  was  ihe  bishop) 
was  going  to  land.   The  cream  should  not  spoil  while  she  was  absent. 

Frolich  bounded  aivay  over  ihe  grass,  declaring  that  if  it  was  the 
bishop  going  to  her  father's,  she  could  not  possibly  stay  on  the 
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mountain  for  all  the  cheeses  in  Nordland.  Erica  remained  alone, 
jtatiently  stirring  the  cream,  and  hardly  heeding  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
while  planning  how  the  bishop  would  be  told  her  storj',  and  how 
he  would  examine  Hund,  and  perhaps  be  able  to  give  some  news 
of  the  pirates,  and  certainly  be  ready  with  his  advice.  Some  degree 
of  hope  arose  within  her  as  she  thought  of  the  esteem  in  which  all 
Norway  held  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  Tronyem, 
and  then  again  she  felt  it  hard  to  be  absent  during  the  visit  of  the 
only  person  to  whom  she  looked  for  comfort. 

Frolich  returned  after  a  long  while  to  defer  her  hopes  a  little. 
The  boats  had  all  drawn  to  shore  on  the  northern  side  of  the  fiord, 
where,  no  doubt,  the  bishop  had  a  visit  to  pay  before  proceeding  to 
Erlingsen's.  Thecheese-makingmight  yet  bedonein  timejeven  if 
Frolich  should  be  sent  for  from  home  to  see  and  be  seen  by  the 
good  bishop. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PEDER    ABROAD. 

The  day  after  Erica's  departure  to  the  dairy  Peder  was  sitting 
alone  in  his  house  weaving  a  frail  basket.  Sometimes  he  sighed 
to  think  how  empty  and  silent  the  house  appeared  to  what  he  had 
ever  known  it  before.  Ulla's  wheel  stood  in  the  corner,  and  was 
now  n^ver  to  be  heard,  any  more  than  her  feeble,  aged  voice, 
which  had  sung  ballads  to  the  last.  Erica's  light,  active  step  was 
gone  for  the  present,  and  would  it  ever  again  be  as  light  and  active 
as  it  had  been  ?  Rolfs  hearty  laugh  was  silent,  perhaps  for  ever. 
Oddo  was  an  inmate  still,  but  Oddo  was  much  altered  of  late  ;  and 
who  could  wonder  ?  Though  the  boy  was  strangely  unbelieving 
about  some  things,  he  could  not  but  feel  how  wonders  and  mis- 
fortunes had  crowded  upon  one  another  since  the  night  of  his 
defiance  of  Nipen. 

From  the  hour  of  Hund*s  return  the  boy  had  hardly  been  heard 
to  speak.  All  these  thoughts  were  too  melancholy  for  old  Peder ; 
and,  to  break  the  silence,  he  began  to  sing  as  he  wove  his  basket 

He  had  nearly  got  through  a  ballad  of  a  hundred  and  five  stanzas 
when  he  heard  a  footstep  on  the  floor. 

"  Oddo,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  surely  you  are  in  early.  Can  it  be 
dinner-time  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  not  this  hour,"  replied  Oddo,  in  a  low  voice,  which  sank 
to  a  whisper  as  he  said,  "  I  have  left  Hund  laying  the  troughs  to 
water  the  meadow ;  *  and  if  he  misses  me  1  don't  care.  I  could 
not  stay ;  I  could  not  help  coming ;  and  if  he  kills  me  for  telling 
you,  he  may ;  for  tell  you  I  must." 

And  Oddo  went  to  close  and  fasten  the  door ;  and  then  he  sat 
down  on  the  ground,  rested  his  arms  on  his  grandfather's  knees, 

*  The  strips  of  meadow  which  He  between  high  rocks  in  Norway  would  be  parched  by  the 
reflection  of  the  long  summer  sunshine,  and  unproductive,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  use  great 
industry  in  the  irrigation  of  their  lands.  They  conduct  water  from  the  spring-heads  by  means 
of  hollow  trunks  of  trees  laid  end  to  end,  through  which  water  flows  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  wanted,  sometimes  for  xui  extent  of  fifty  miles  from  one  spring. 
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and  told  his  story  in  such  a  low  tone  that  no  "  little  bird  "  under 
the  eaves  could  '*  carry  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  grandfather,  what  a  mind  that  fellow  has !  He  will  go 
crazy  with  horror  soon.     I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  crazy  now." 

"  He  has  murdered  Rolf,  has  he  ?  " 

"I  can't  be  sure;  but  the  oddest  thing  is  that  he  mixes  up 
wolves  with  his  rambling  talk.  Rolf  can  hardly  have  met  with 
mischief  from  any  wolf  at  this  season." 

"No,  boy;  not  B^lf.  But  did  not  Hund  speak  of  orphan 
children,  and  how  wolves  haye  been  known  to  devour  them  when 
snow  was  on  the  ground  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Oddo,  surprised  at  such  a  guess. 

"  There  was  a  reason  for  Hund  talking  so  of  wolves,  my  dear. 
Tell  me  quick  what  he  said  of  Rolf;  and  what  made  him  say  any- 
thing to  you — to  an  inquisitive  boy  like  you." 

'•'  He  is  like  one  bewitched  that  cannot  hold  his  tongue.  While 
I  was  bringing  the  troughs,  one  by  one,  for  him  to  lay  where  the 
meadow  was  driest,  he  still  kept  muttering  and  muttering  to  him- 
self. As  often  as  I  came  within  six  yards  of  him  I  h^rd  him 
mutter,  mutter.  Then,  when  I  helped  him  to  lay  the  troughs,  he 
began  to  talk  to  me.  I  was  not  in  the  mind  to  make  him  many 
answers ;  but  on  he  went,  just  the  same  as  if  I  had  asked  him 
a  hundred  questions." 

"  It  was  such  an  opportunity  for  a  curious  boy  that  I  wonder 
you  did  not." 

"  Perhaps  I  might  if  he  had  stopped  long  enough.  But  if  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  wipe  his  brows  (for  he  was  all  trembling 
with  the  heat),  he  began  again  before  I  could  well  speak.  He 
asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  heard  that  drowned  men  could  show 
their  heads  above  water,  and  stare  with  their  eyes,  and  throw  their 
arms  about,  a  whole  day — two  da>'s — after  they  were  drowned." 

"  Ay !    Indeed !     Did  he  ask  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  several  other  things.  He  asked  whether  I  had  ever 
heard  that  the  islets  in  the  fiord  were  so  many  prison-houses." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  him  to  explain  :  so  I  said  they  were  prison-houses 
to  the  eider-ducks  when  they  were  sitting,'  for  they  never  stir  a  yard 
from  their  nests.  But  he  did  not  heed  a  word  I  spoke.  He  went 
on  about  drowned  men  being  kept  prisoners  in  the  islets,  moaning 
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because  they  can't  get  out  And  he  says  they  will  knock,  knock, 
as  if  they  could  cleave  the  thick,  hard  rock." 

**  What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  I  said  I  had  not  heard  a  word  of  any  such  thing, 
even  from  my  grandmother  or  Erica,  he  declared  he  had  heard 
the  moans  himself,  moaning  and  crying ;  but  then  he  mixed  up 
something  about  the  barking  of  wolves  that  made  confusion  in  the 
story.  Though  he  had  been  hot  just  before,  there  he  stood  shiver- 
ing, as  if  it  was  winter,  as  he  stood  in  the"  broiling  sun.  Then  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  dead  men  ajvim  and  stare,  as  he  said  he 
had  heard  them  moan  and  cry." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  then  ?  " 

"  He  started  bolt  upright,  as  if  I  had  been  picking  his  pocket. 
He  was  in  a  passion  for  a  minute,  I  know,  if  ever  he  was  in  his 
life.  Then  he  tried  to  laugh  as  he  said  what  a  lot  of  new  stories — 
stories  of  spirits,  such  stories  as  people  love — he  should  have  to 
carry  home  to  the  north,  whenever  he  went  back  to  his  own  place." 

"  In  the  north,  his  own  place  in  the  north  !  He  wanted  to  mis- 
lead you.  there,  boy.     Hund  was  born  some  way  to  the  south." 

"  No,  was  he  really  ?  How  is  one  to  believe  a  word  he  says, 
except  when  he  speaks  as  if  he  was  in  his  sleep,  straight  out  from 
his  conscience,  I  suppose  ?  He  began  to  talk  about  the  bishop 
next,  wanting  to  know  when  I  thought  he  would  come,  and  whether 
he  was  apt  to  hold  private  talk  with  every  sort  of  person  at  the 
houses  he  stayed  at." 

"  How  did  you  answer  him  ?  You  know  nothing  about  the 
bishop's  visits." 

"  So  I  told  him ;  but,  to  try  him,  I  said  I  knew  one  thing,  that 
a  quantity  of  fresh  fish  would  be  wanted  when  the  bishop  comes 
with  his  train ;  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  go  fishing  with 
me  as  soon  as  we  should  hear  that  the  bishop  was  drawing  near." 

"  He  would  not  agree  to  that,  I  fancy  ?  " 

"  He  asked  how  far  out  I  thought  of  going.  Of  course,  I  said 
to  Vogel  Islet — at  least  as  far  as  Vogel  Islet.  Do  you  know,  grand- 
father, I  thought  he  would  have  knocked  me  down  at  the  word. 
He  muttered  something,  I  could  not  hear  what,  to  get  off.  By 
that  time  we  were  laying  the  last  trough.  I  asked  him  to  go  for 
some  more;  and  the  minute  he  was  out  of  sight  I  scampered  here. 
Now,  what  sort  of  a  mind  dp  you  think  this  fellow  has  ?  " 
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"  Not  an  easy  one,  it  is  plain.  It  is  too  clear  also  that  he 
thinks  Rolf  is  drowned" 

"  But  do  5'ou  think  so,  grandfather  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  so,  grandson  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Depend  upon  it,  Rolf  is  all  alive,  if  he  is 
swimming,  and  staring,  and  throwing  his  arms  about  in  the  water. 
I  think  I  see  him  now.  And  I  will  see  him,  if -he  is  to  be  seen, 
alive  or  dead." 

"  And  pray,  how  ?  ^ 

"  I  ought  to  have  said,  if  you  will  help  me.  You  say  sometimes, 
grandfather,  that  you  can  pull  a  good  stroke  ^vith  the  oar  still;  and 
I  can  steer  as  well  as  our  master  himself;  and  the  fiord  never 
was  stiller  than  it  is  to-day.  Think  what  it  would  be  to  bring 
home  Rolf,  or  some  good  news  of  him !  We  would  have  a  race  up 
to  the  seater  afterwards  to  see  who  could  be  the  first  to  tell  Erica." 

'*  Gently,  gently,  boy  !  AMiat  is  Rolf  about  not  to  come  home, 
if  he  is  alive?'' 

*'  That  we  shall  learn  from  him.  Did  you  hear  that  he  told 
Enca  he  should  go  as  far  ajs  Vogel  Islet,  dropping  something  about 
being  safe  there  from  pirates  and  everything  ?  " 

Peder  really  thought  there  was  something  in  this.  He  sent  off 
Oddo  to  his  work  in  the  little  meadow,  and  himself  sought  out 
Madame  Erlingsen,  who,  having  less  belief  in  spirits  and  enchant- 
ments than  Peder,  was  in  proportion  more  struck  with  the  neces 
sity  of  seeing  whether  there  was  any  meaning  in  Hund's  revelations, 
lest  Rolf  should  be  perishing  for  want  of  help.  The  story  of  his 
disappearance  had  spread  through  the  whole  region ;  and  there 
was  not  a  fisherman  on  the  fiord  who  had  not,  by  this  time,  given 
an  opinion  as  to  how  he  was  drowned.  But  madame  was  well 
aware  that,  if  he  were  only  wrecked,  there  was  no  sign  that  he 
could  make  that  would  not  terrify  the  superstitious  minds  of  the 
neighbours,  and  make  them  keep  aloof,  instead  of  helping  him. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  it  was  doubtful  whether  his  signals  would 
be  seen  by  anybody,  at  a  season  when  everyone  who  could  be 
spared  was  gone  up  to  the  dairies. 

As  soon  as  Hund  was  gone  out  after  dinner,  the  old  man  and 
his  grandson  put  off  in  the  boat,  carrying  a  note  from  Madame 
Erlingsen  to  her  neighbours  along  the  fiord,  requesting  the  assist- 
ance of  one  or  two  rowers  on  an  occasion  which  might  prove  one 
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of  life  and  death.  The  neighbours  were  obliging.  The  Holbergs 
sent  a  stout  farm-servant  with  directions  to  call  at  a  cousin's,  lower 
down,  for  a  boatman ;  so  that  the  boat  was  soon  in  fast  career 
down  the  fiord,  Oddo  full  of  expectation,  and  of  pride  in  com- 
manding such  an  expedition ;  and  Peder  being  relieved  from  all 
necessity  of  rowing  more  than  he  liked. 

Oddo  had  found  occasionally  the  truth  of  a  common  proverb — 
he  had  easily  brought  his  master's  horses  to  the  water,  but  could 
not  make  them  drink.  He  now  found  that  he  had  easily  got 
rowers  into  the  boat,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  row 
beyond  a  certain  point.  He  had  used  as  much  discretion  as 
Peder  himself  about  not  revealing  the  precise  place  of  their  des- 
tination ;  and  when  Vogel  Islet  came  in  sight  the  two  helpers  at 
once  gave  him  hints  to  steer  so  as  to  keep  as  near  the  shore,  and 
as  far  from  the  island  as  possible.  Oddo  gravely  steered  for  the 
island,  notwithstanding.  When  the  men  saw  that  this  was  his 
resolution  they  shipped  their  oars,  and  refused  to  strike  another 
stroke,  unless  one  of  them  might  steer.  That  island  had  a  bad 
reputation:  it  was  bewitched  or  haunted;  and  in  that  direction  the 
men  would  not  go.  They  were  willing  to  do  all  they  could  to 
oblige ;  they  would  row  twenty  miles  without  resting  with  plea- 
sure ;  but  they  would  not  brave  Nipen,  nor  any  other  demon,  for 
any  consideration. 

"  How  far  off  is  it,  Oddo  ?  "  asked  Peder. 

**  Two  miles,  grandfather.  Can  you  and  I  manage  it  by  our- 
selves, think  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  surely,  if  we  can  land  these  friends  of  ours.  They  will 
wait  ashore  till  we  call  for  them  again." 

"  I  will  leave  you  my  supper,  if  you  will  wait  for  us  here,  on  this 
headland,"  said  Oddo  to  the  men. 

The  men  could  make  no  other  objection  than  that  they  were 
certain  the  boat  would  never  return.  They  were  very  civil — would 
not  accept  Oddo's  supper  on  any  account — would  remain  on  the 
watch — wished  their  friends  would  be  persuaded;  and,  when  they 
found  all  persuasion  in  vain,  declared  they  would  bear  testimony 
to  Erica,  and  as  long  as  they  should  live,  to  the  bravery  of  the  old 
man  and  "ooy  who  thus  threw  away  their  lives  in  search  of  a  com- 
rade who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Nipen. 

Amidst  these  friendly  words  the  old  man  and  his  grandson  put 
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off  once  more  alone,  making  straight  for  the  islet.  Of  the  two 
Peder  was  the  greater  hero,  for  he  saw  the  most  ground  for  fear. 

"  Promise  me,  Oddo,"  said  he,  "  not  to  take  advantage  of  my 
not  seeing.  As  sure  as  you  observe  anything  strange,  tell  me 
exactly  what  you  see.*' 

•*  I  will,  grandfather.  There  is  nothing  yet  but  what  is  so  beauti- 
ful that  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  find  out  anything  to  be  afraid 
of.  The  water  is  as  green  as  our  best  pasture,  as  it  washes  up 
against  the  grey  rock.  And  that  grey  rock  is  all  crested  and  tufted 
with  green,  again,  wherever  a  bush  can  spring.  It  is  all  alive  with 
sea-birds,  as  white  as  snow,  as  they  wheel  above  it  in  the  sun." 

"  *Tis  the  very  place,"  said  Peder,  putting  new  strength  into  his 
old  arm.  Oddo  rowed  stoutly,  too,  for  some  way,  and  then  he 
stopped  to  ask  on  what  side  the  remains  of  a  birch  ladder  used  to 
hang  down,  as  Peder  had  often  told  him. 

"  On  the  north  side,  but  there  is  no  use  in  looking  for  that,  my 
boy.  That  birch  ladder  must  have  rotted  away  with  frost  and  wet 
long  and  long  ago.'' 

"  It  is  likely,"  said  Oddo,  "  but,  thinking  that  some  man  must 
have  put  it  there,  I  should  like  to  see  whether  it  really  is  im- 
possible for  one  with  a  strong  hand  and  light  foot  to  mount  this 
wall.  I  brought  our  longest  boat-hook  on  purpose  to  try.  Where 
a  ladder  hung  before  a  foot  must  have  climbed ;  and  if  I  mount, 
Rolf  may  have  mounted  before  me." 

It  chilled  Peder's  heart  to  remember  the  aspect  of  the  precipice 
which  his  boy  talked  of  climbing;  but  he  said  nothing,  feeling  that 
it  would  be  in  vain.     This  forbearance  touched  Oddo's  feelings. 

"  I  will  run  into  no  folly,  trust  me,"  said  he.  "  I  do  not  forget 
that  you  depend  on  me  for  getting  home,  and  that  the  truth  about 
Nipen  and  such  things  depends  for  an  age  to  come  on  our  being 
seen  at  home  again  safe.  But  I  have  a  pretty  clear  notion  that 
Rolf  is  somewhere  on  the  top  there." 

"  Suppose  you  call  him,  then." 

Oddo  had  much  rather  catch  him.  He  pictured  to  himself  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  mastering  the  ascent,  the  delight  of  surpris- 
ing Rolf  asleep  in  his  solitude,  and  the  fun  of  standing  over  him 
to  waken  him,  and  witness  his  surprise.  He  could  not  give  up 
the  attempt  to  scale  the  rock,  but  he  would  do  it  very  cautiously. 

Slowly  and  watchfully  they  passed  round  the  islet,  Oddo  seeking 
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with  his  eye  any  ledge  of  the  rock  on  which  he  might  mount. 
Pulling  off  his  shoes  that  his  bare  feet  might  have  the  better  hold, 
and  stripping  off  almost  all  his  clothes,  for  lightness  in  climbing 
and  perhaps  swimming,  he  clambered  up  to  more  than  one  pro- 
mising spot,  and  then,  finding  that  further  progress  was  impossible, 
had  to  come  down  again.  At  last,  seeing  a  narrow  chasm  filled 
with  leafy  shrubs,  he  determined  to  tr;-  how  high  he  could  reach 
by  means  of  these.     He  swung  himself  up  by  nieans  of  a  bush 


which  grew  downwards,  having  its  roots  firmly  fixed  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rock-  This  gave  him  hold  of  another,  which  brought  him 
in  reach  of  a  third,  so  that,  making  his  way  like  a  squirrel  or  a 
monkey,  he  found  himself  hanging  at  such  a  height  that  it  seemed 
easier  to  go  on  than  to  turn  back.  For  some  lime  after  leaving 
his  grandfather  he  had  spoken  to  him,  as  an  assurance  of  his 
safety.  When  too  far  off  to  speak  he  had  sung  aloud,  to  save  the 
old  man  from  fears ;  and  now  that  he  did  not  feel  at  all  sure 
T.'hether  he  should  ever  get  up  or  down,  he  began  to  whistle 
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cheerily.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  it  answered  from  the  boat.  The 
thought  of  the  old  man  sitting  there  alone,  and  his  return  wholly 
depending  upon  the  safety  of  his  companion,  animated  Oddo  afresh 
to  find  a  way  up  the  rock.  It  looked  to  him  as  like  a  wall  as  any 
other  rock  about  the  islet.  There  was  no  footing  where  he  was 
looking,  that  was  certain.  So  he  advanced  farther  into  the  chasm, 
where  the  rocks  so  nearly  met  that  a  giant's  arm  might  have 
touched  the  opposite  wall.  Here  there  was  promise  of  release 
from  his  dangerous  situation.  At  the  end  of  a  ledge  he  saw  some- 
thing like  poles  hanging  on  the  rock — some  work  of  human  hands, 
certainly.  Having  scrambled  towards  them  he  found  the  remains 
of  a  ladder  made  of  birch  poles  fastened  together  with  thongs  of 
leather.  This  ladder  had  once,  no  doubt,  hung"  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  chasm,  and  its  lower  part,  now  gone,  was  that 
ladder  of  which  Peder  had  often  spoken  as  a  proof  that  men  had 
been  on  the  island. 

With  a  careful  hand  Oddo  pulled  at  the  ladder,  and  it  did  not 
give  way.  He  tugged  harder,  and  still  it  only  shook.  He  must 
try  it ;  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  It  was  well  for  him  now 
ihat  he  was  used  to  dangerous  climbing— that  he  had  had  adven- 
tures on  the  slippery,  cracked  glaciers  of  Sulitelma — and  that  being 
on  a  height,  with  precipices  below,  was  no  new  situation  to  him. 
He  climbed,  trusting  as  little  as  possible  to  the  ladder,  setting  his 
foot  in  preference  on  any  projection  of  the  rock,  or  any  root  of  the 
smallest  shrub.  More  than  one  pole  cracked,  more  than  one 
fastening  gave  way,  when  he  had  barely  time  to  shift  his  weight 
upon  a  better  support.  He  heard  his  grandfather's  voice  calling, 
and  he  could  not  answer.  It  disturbed  him,  now  that  his  joints 
were  strained,  his  limbs  trembling,  and  his  mouth  parched  so  that 
his  breath  rattled  as  it  came. 

He  reached  the  top,  however.  He  sprang  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  unable  to  look  down,  threw  himself  on  his  face,  and 
panted,  and  trembled,  as  if  he  had  never  before  climbed  anything 
less  safe  than  a  staircase.  Never  before,  indeed,  had  he  done  any- 
thing like  this.  The  feat  was  performed — the  islet  was  not  to  him 
inaccessible.  This  thought  gave  him  strength.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet  again,  and  whistled  loud  and  shrill.  He  could  imagine  the 
comfort  this  must  be  to  Peder ;  and  he  whistled  more  and  more 
merrily  till  he  found  himself  rested  enough  to  proceed  on  his  search 
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for  Rolf.     He  went  briskly  on  his  way,  not  troubling  himself  with 
any  thoughts  of  how  he  was  to  get  down  again. 

Never  had  he  seen  a  place  so  full  of  water-birds  and  their  nests. 
Their  nests  strewed  all  the  ground,  and  they  themselves  were 
strutting  and  waddhng,  fluttering  and  vociferating,  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  were  perfectly  tame,  knowing  nothing  of  men,  and  hav- 
ing had  no  experience  of  disturbance.  The  ducks  that  were  lead- 
ing their  broods  allowed  Oddo  to  stroke  their  feathers,  and  the 
drakes  looked  on,  without  taking  any  offence. 

"  If  Rolf  is  here,"  thought  Oddo,  "  he  has  been  living  on  most 
amiable  terms  with  his  neighbours." 

After  an  anxious  thought  or  two  of  Nipen — after  a  glance  or  two 
round  the  sky  "and  shores  for  a  sign  of  wind  —Oddo  began  in  earnest 
his  quest  of  Rolf.     He  called  his  name,  gently,  then  louder. 

There  was  some  kind  of  answer.  Some  sound  of  human  voice 
he  heard,  he  was  certain  ;  but  so  muffled,  so  dull,  that  whence  it 
came  he  could  not  tell.  It  might  even  be  his  grandfather  calling 
from  below.  So  he  crossed  to  quite  the  verge  of  the  little  island, 
wishing  with  all  his  heart  that  the  birds  would  be  quiet,  and  cease 
their  civility  of  all  answering  when  he  spoke.  When  quite  out  of 
hearing  of  Peder,  Oddo  called  again,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  any 
result,  so  plain  was  it  to  his  eyes  that  no  one  resided  on  the  island. 
On  its  small  summit  there  was  really  no  intermission  of  birds' 
nests — no  space  where  any  one  had  lain  down — no  sign  of  habita- 
tion, no  vestige  of  food,  dress,  or  utensils.  With  a  saddened  heart, 
therefore,  Oddo  called  again,  and  again  he  was  sure  there  was  an 
answer,  though  whence  and  what  he  could  not  make  out 

He  then  sang  a  part  of  a  chant  that  he  had  learnt  by  Rolf  sing- 
ing it  as  he  sat  carving  his  share  of  the  new  pulpit.  He  stopped 
in  the  middle,  and  presently  believed  that  he  heard  the  air  con- 
tinued, though  the  voice  seemed  so  indistinct,  and  the  music  so 
much  as  if  it  came  from  underground,  that  Oddo  began  to  recall, 
with  some  doubt  and  fear,  the  stories  of  the  enchantment,  of  the 
place.  It  was  not  long  before  he  heard  a  cry  from  the  water  be- 
low. Looking  over  the  precipice,  he  saw  what  made  him  draw 
back  in  terror ;  he  saw  the  very  thing  Hund  had  described — the 
swimming  and  staring  head  of  Rolf,  and  the  arms  thrown  up  in  the 
air.  Not  having  Hund*s  conscience,  however,  and  having  much 
more  curiosity,  he  looked  again,  and  then  a  third  time. 
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"  Are  you  Rolf,  really  ?  "  asked  he  at  last. 

"  Yes,  but  who  are  you — Oddo  or  the  demon — up  there  where 
nobody  can  climb  ?    Who  are  you  ?  " 

**  I  will  show  you.  We  will  find  each  other  out,"  thought  Oddo, 
with  a  determination  to  take  the  leap,  and  ascertain  the  truth. 

He  leaped,  and  struck  the  water  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
Rolf.  When  he  came  up  again,  they  approached  each  other,  star- 
ing, and  each  with  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  other  was  human 
or  a  demon. 

"  Are  you  really  alive,  Rolf?"  said  the  one. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,  Oddo,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  what  demon 
carried  you  to  the  top  of  that  rock,  that  no  man  ever  climbed  ?  " 

Oddo  looked  mysterious,  suddenly  resolving  to  keep  his  secret 
for  the  present. 

"  Not'  that  way,"  said  Rolf.  "  I  have  not  the  strength  I  had, 
and  I  can't  swim  round  the  place  now.  I  was  jifst  resting  myself 
when  I  heard  you  call,  and  came  out  to  see.     Follow  me  home." 

He  turned,  and  began  to  swim  homewards.  Oddo  had  the  strong- 
est inclination  to  go  with  him,  to  see  what  would  be  revealed,  but 
there  were  two  objections.  His  grandfather  must  be  growing  anxious, 
and  he  was  not  perfectly  sure  yet  whether  his  guide  might*  not  be 
Nipen  in  Rolfs  likeness,  about  to  lead  him  to  some  hidden  prison. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Rolf,"  said  the  boy  bravely. 

It  was  a  real,  substantial,  warm  hand. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  doubt,"  said  Rolf;  "  I  can't  look  much  like 
myself — unshaven,  and  shrunk,  and  haggard  as  my  face  must  be." 

Oddo  was  now  quite  satisfied  ;  and  he  told  of  the  boat  and  his 
grandfather.  The  boat  was  scarcely  farther  off  than  the  cave ;  and 
poor  Rolf  was  almost  in  extremity  for  drink.  The  water  and 
brandy  he  brought  with  him  had  been  finished  nearly  two  days, 
and  he  was  suffering  extremely  firom  thirst.  He  thought  he  could 
reach  the  boat,  and  Oddo  led  the  way,  bidding  him  not  mind  his 
being  without  clothes  till  they  could  find  him  some. 

Glad  was  the  old  man  to  hear  his  boy's  call  from  the  water ;  and 

his  face  lighted  up  with  wonder  and  pleasure  when  he  heard  that 

Rolf  was  not  far  behind.     He  lent  a  hand  to  help  him  into  the 

boat,  and  asked  no  questions  till  he  had  given  him  food  and  drink. 

He  reproached  himself  for  having  brought  neither  camphor  nor 

u 
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assafoetida  to  administer  with  the  corn-brandy.  Here  was  the 
brandy,  however ;  and  some  water,  and  fish,  and  bread  and  cloud- 
berries. Great  was  the  amazement  of  Peder  and  Oddo  at  Rolfs 
pushing  aside  the  brandy  and  seizing  the  water.  When  he  had 
drained  the  last  drop  he  even  preferred  the  cloudberries  to  the 
brandy.  A  transient  doubt  thence  occurred  whether  this  was  Rolf, 
after  all.  Rolf  saw  it  in  their  faces,  and  laughed ;  and  when  they 
had  heard  his  story  of  what  he  had  suffered  from  thirst  they  were 
quite  satisfied,  and  wondered  no  longer. 

He  was  all  impatience  to  be  gone.  It  tried  him  more  now  to 
think  how  long  it  would  be  before  Erica  could  hear  of  his  preserva- 
tion than  to  bear  all  that  had  gone  before.  Being  without  clothes, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  visit  the  cave,  and  bring  away  what 
was  there.  In  truth,  Oddo  was  not  sorry  for  this.  His  curiosity 
about  the  cave  was  so  great  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  go  home 
without  seeing  it ;  and  the  advantage  of  holding  the  secret  know- 
ledge of  such  a  place  was  one  which  he  would  not  give  up.  He 
seized  an  oar,  gave  another  to  Rolf;  and  they  were  presently  off 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Peder  sighed  at  their  having  to  leave  him 
again ;  but  he  believed  what  Rolf  said  of  there  being  no  danger, 
and  of  their  remaining  close  at  hand.  One  or  the  other  came 
popping  up  beside  the  boat  every  minute  with  clothes,  or  net,  or 
lines,  or  brandy-flask,  and  finally,  with  the  oars  of  the  poor  broken 
skiff;  being  obliged  to  leave  the  skiff  itself  behind.  Rolf  did  not 
forget  to  bring  away  whole  handsful  of  beautiful  shells,  which  he 
had  amused  himself  with  collecting  for  Erica. 

At  last  they  entered  the  boat  again  ;  and  while  they  were  dress- 
ing, Oddo  charmed  his  grandfather  with  a  description  of  the  cave 
— of  the  dark,  sounding  walls,  the  lofty  roof,  and  the  green  tide 
breaking  on  the  white  sands.  It  almost  made  the  listener  cool  to 
hear  of  these  things ;  but,  as  Oddo  had  remarked,  the  heat  had 
abated.  It  was  near  midnight,  and  the  sun  was  going  to  set. 
Their  row  to  the  shore  would  be  in  the  cool  twilight ;  and  then 
they  should  take  in  companions  who,  fresli  from  rest,  would  save 
them  the  trouble  of  rowing  home. 

When  all  were  too  tired  to  talk,  and  the  oars  were  dipping  some- 
what lazily,  and  the  breeze  had  died  away,  and  the  sea-birds  were 
quiet,  old  Peder,  who  appeared  to  his  companions  to  be  asleep^ 
raised  his  head,  and  said. 
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"  I  heard  a  sob.    Are  you  crying,  Oddo  ?  " 

"  Yes,  grandfather." 

"  What  is  your  grief,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  No  grief,  anything  but  grief  now.  I  have  felt  more  grief  than 
you  know  of,  though,  or  anybody.  I  did  not  know  it  fully  myself 
till  now." 

"  Right,  my  boy ;  and  right  to  say  it  out  too." 

"  I  don't  care  now  who  knows  how  miserable  I  have  been.  I 
did  not  believe,  all  the  time,  that  Nipen  had  anything  to  do  with 
these  misfortunes — " 

"  Right,  Oddo  !  "  exclaimed  Rolf  now. 

"  But  I  was  not  quite  certain ;  and  how  could  I  say  a  word 
against  it  when  I  was  the  one  to  provoke  Nipen  ?  Now  Rolf  is 
safe,  and  Erica  will  be  happy  again,  and  I  shall  not  feel  as  if  ever>'- 
body's  eyes  were  upon  me,  and  know  that  it  is  only  out  of  kindness 
that  they  do  not  reproach  me  as  having  done  all  the  mischief.  I 
shall  hold  up  my  head  again  now — as  some  may  think  I  have  done 
all  along ;  but  I  did  not,  in  ray  own  eyes — no,  not  in  my  own  eyes, 
for  all  these  weary  days  that  are  gone." 

"Well,  they  are  gone  now,"  said  Rolf.  "  Let  them  go  by  and 
be  forgotten." 

"  Nay,  not  forgotten,"  said  Peder.  "  How  is  my  boy  to  learn 
if  he  foi^ets — " 

"  Don't  fear  that  for  me,  grandfather,"  said  Oddo,  as  the  tears 
still  streamed  down  his  face.  "  No  fear  of  that.  I  shall  not  for- 
get these  last  days — no,  not  as  long  as  I  live." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PLOT  AND   COUNTERPLOT. 

The  comrades  who  were  waiting  and  watching  on  the  point  were 
duly  amazed  to  see  three  heads  in  the  boat  on  her  return,  and  duly 
delighted  to  find  that  the  third  was  Rolf— alive,  and  no  ghost 
They  asked  question  upon  question,  and  Rolf  answered  some  fully 
and  truly,  while  he  showed  reserve  upon  others ;  and  at  last,  when 
closely  pressed,  he  declared  himself  too  much  exhausted  to  talk,  and 
begged  permission  to  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  sleep. 
Upon  this  a  long  silence  ensued.  It  lasted  till  the  farmhouse  was  in 
sight  at  which  one  of  the  rowers  was  to  be  landed.    Oddo  then  said, 

"  I  wonder  what  we  all  have  been  thinking  about.  We  have  not 
settled  a  single  thing  about  what  is  to  be  said  and  done ;  and  here 
we  are  almost  in  sight  of  home  and  Hund's  cunning  eyes." 

"  I  have  settled  all  about  it,"  replied  Rolf,  raising  himself  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  they  all  thought  he  had  been 
sleeping  soundly.  "  My  mind,"  said  he,  "  is  quite  clear.  The  first 
thing  I  have  decided  upon  is  that  I  may  rely  on  the  honour  of  our 
friends  here.  You  have  proved  your  kindness,  friends,  in  coming 
on  this  expedition,  but  for  which  I  should  have  died  in  my  hole, 
like  a  superannuated  bear  in  its  den.  This  is  a  story  that  the  whole 
country  will  hear  of ;  and  our  grandchildren  will  tell  it,  on  winter 
nights,  when  there  is  talk  of  the  war  that  brought  the  pirates  on  our 
coasts.  Your  names  will  go  abroad  with  the  story,  comrades,  and 
on  one  condition,  with  high  honour ;  and  that  condition  is,  that 
you  say  not  a  word  beyond  the  family  you  live  in,  for  the  next  few 
days,  of  the  adventure  of  this  night,  or  of  your  having  seen  me. 
More  depends  on  this  than  you  know  of  now ;  more  than  I  will 
tell,  this  day,  to  any  person  but  my  master.  My  good  old  friend 
there  will  help  me  to  a  meeting  with  my  master,  without  asking  a 
question  as  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  him.     Will  you  not,  Peder?" 

"  Surely.     I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,"  replied  Peder. 

The  neighbours  were  rather  sorry ;  but  they  could  not  object. 

They  smiled  at  Oddo,  and  nodded  encouragement,  when  he  im- 
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plored  Rolf  to  fix  a  time  when  everything  might  be  known,  and  to 
answer  just  this  and  just  that  little  inquiry. 

"  Oddo,"  said  his  grandfather,  "  be  a  man  among  us  men. 
Show  that  your  honour  is  more  to  you  than  your  curiosity." 

"  Thank  you,  grandfather,  I  will.  I  will  only  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  Rolf  will  thank  me  for.  Had  we  not  better  fix  some 
place,  far  away  from  Hund*s  eyes  and  thoughts,  for  my  master  and 
Rolf  to  have  their  talk  ?  and  then  I  will  guide  my  master — " 

"  Guide  your  master,"  cried  Rolf,  laughing,  "  when  your  master 
knew  every  rock  and  every  track  in  the  country  years  enough  be- 
fore you  were  born  ! " 

"  Yqu  did  not  let  me  finish,"  said  Oddo.  "  You  may  want  a 
messenger — he  or  you  ;  and  /  know  every  track  in  the  country ; 
and  there  is  no  one  swifter  of  foot  or  that  can  keep  counsel  better." 

"  That  is  true,  Rolf,"  said  Peder.  "  If  the  boy  is  too  curious  to 
know  everything,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  telling  it  again.  If  you 
should  happen  to  want  a  messenger,  it  may  be  worth  attending  to 
what  he  says." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  add  that  to  my  plan,  if  Erlingsen 
pleases,"  said  Rolf.  "  I  must  see  Erlingsen  ;  but  there  is  another 
person  that  I  must  make  haste  to  see — that  I  would  fly  to,  if  I 
could.  What  1  wish  is,  that  my  master  would  meet  me  on  the 
road  to  where  she  is ;  supposing  Hund  to  remain  at  home." 

He  was  told  that  there  was  no  fear  of  Hund's  roving  while  the 
bishop  was  daily  expected.  Rolf  having  been  out  of  the  way,  the 
whole  story  of  the  journey  of  the  Bishop  of  Tronyem  had  to  be  told 
him.  It  made  him  thoughtful ;  and  he  dropped  a  word  or  two  of 
satisfaction,  as  if  it  had  thrown  new  light  upon  what  he  was  thinking  of. 

"All  this,"  said  he,  "only  makes  me  wish  the  more  to  see 
Erlingsen  immediately.  I  should  say  the  best  way  will  be  for  you 
to  set  me  ashore  some  way  short  of  home,  and  ask  Erlingsen  to 
meet  me  at  the  Black  Tarn.  There  cannot  be  a  quieter  place ; 
and  I  shall  be  so  far  on  my  way  to  the  seater." 

"  If  you  will  just  make  a  looking-glass  of  the  Black  Tarn,"  said 
Oddo,  "  you  will  see  that  you  have  no  business  to  carry  such  a  face 
as  yours  to  the  seater.  Erica  will  die  of  terror  at  you  for  the  moun- 
tain demon  before  you  can  persuade  her  it  is  only  you." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  observed  one  of  the  rowers,  who  relished  the 
idea  of  going  down  to  posterity  in  a  wonderful  story,  "  I  was  just 
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thinking  that  your  vnsest  way  will  be  to  take  a  rest  in  my  bed  at 
Holberg's  without  anybody  knowing,  and  shave  yourself  with  my 
razor,  and  dress  in  my  Sunday  clothes,  and  so  show  yourself  to  your 
betrothed  in  such  a  trim  as  that  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Do  so,  Rolf,"  urged  Peder.  Everybody  said  "  do  so,"  and 
agreed  that  Erica  would  suffer  far  less  by  remaining  five  or  six 
hours  longer  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  than  by  seeing  her  lover 
look  like  a  ghastly  sa«^e,  or  perhaps  hearing  that  he  was  lying 
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oy  the  roadside,  dying  of  his  exertions  to  reach  her.  Rolf  tried 
to  laugh  at  all  this  ;  but  he  could  not  contradict  it.  He  would 
not  hear  a  word  of  any  messenger  being  sent.  He  declared  that 
it  would  only  torment  her,  as  she  would  not  believe  in  his  return 
till  she  saw  him ;  and  he  dropped  something  about  everybody 
being  so  wanted  at  home  tliat  nobody  ought  to  stray. 

All  took  place  as  it  was  settled  in  the  boat.  Before  the  people 
on  Holbein's  farm  had  come  in  to  breakfast,  Rolf  was  snug  in  bed, 
with  a  large  pitcher  of  whey  by  the  bedside  to  quench  his  still  unsa- 
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tiable  thirst.  No  one  but  the  Holbergs  knew  of  his  being  there;  and 
he  got  away  unseen  in  the  afternoon,  rested,  shaven,  and  dressed, 
so  as  to  look  more  like  himself,  though  still  haggard.  Packing  his 
old  clothes  into  a  bundle,  which  he  carried  with  a  stick  over  his 
shoulder,  and  laden  with  nothing  else  but  a  few  rye  cakes  and  a  flask 
of  the  everlasting  corn-brandy,  he  set  forth,  thanking  his  hosts 
very  heartily  for  their  care,  and  somewhat  mysteriously  assuring 
them  that  they  would  hear  something  soon,  and  that  meantime 
they  had  better  not  have  to  be  sought  far  from  home. 

As  he  expected,  he  met  no  one  whom  he  knew.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  neighbours  were  far  away  on  the  seaters  ;  and  of  the  small 
remainder  almost  all  were  attending  the  bisliop  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  lake.  Rolf  shook  his  head  at  every  deserted  farm- 
house that  he  passed,  thinking  how  the  pirates  might  ransack  the 
dwellings  if  they  should  happen  to  discover  that  few  inhabitants 
remained  in  them  but  those  whose  limbs  were  too  old  to  climb 
the  mountain.  He  shook  his  head  again  when  he  thought  what 
consternation  he  might  spread  through  these  dwellings  by  dropping 
at  the  doors  the  news  of  how  near  the  pirate  schooner  lay.  It 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  people's  minds  now,  because  it  was  out  of 
sight,  and  the  bishop  had  become  visible  instead.  As  for  the 
security  which  some  talked  of  from  there  being  so  little  worth 
taking  in  the  Nordland  farmhouses,  this  might  be  true  if  only  one 
house  was  to  be  attacked,  and  that  one  defended ;  but  half  a  dozen 
rufiians  coming  ashore  to  search  eight  or  ten  undefended  houses 
in  a  day,  might  gather  enough  booty  to  pay  them  for  their  trouble. 
Of  money  they  would  find  little  or  none ;  but  in  some  families  there 
were  gold  chains,  crosses,  and  earrings,  which  had  come  down  from 
a  remote  generation ;  or  silver  goblets  and  tankards.  There  were 
goats  worth  carrying  away  for  their  milk,  and  spirited  horses  and 
their  harness,  to  sell  at  a  distance.  There  were  stores  of  the  finest 
bed  and  table  linen  in  the  world,  sacks  of  flour,  cellars  full  of  ale, 
kegs  of  brandy,  and  a  mass  of  tobacco  in  every  house.  Fervently 
did  Rolf  wish,  as  he  passed  by  these  comfortable  dwellings,  that 
the  enemy  would  cast  no  eye  or  thought  upon  their  comforts  till  he 
should  have  given  such  information  in  the  proper  quarters  as  should 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Leaving  the  last  of  the  farmhouses  behind,  he  ascended  the 
ravine,  and  came  out  upon  the  expanse  of  rich  herbage  which 
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Erica  had  trodden  but  a  few  days  before.  He  thought,  as  she 
had  done,  of  his  own  description  of  their  journeying  together  to 
the  seater,  and  of  the  delight  with  which  she  would  leap  from  the 
cart  to  walk  with  him,  on  the  first  sight  of  the  waving  grass  upon 
the  upland.  His  heart  beat  joyously  at  the  thought,  instead  of 
mourning  like  hers.  He  was  transported  with  happiness  when  he 
thought  how  near  he  was  to  her  now,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  season 
of  delight — a  few  balmy  summer  weeks  upon  the  pastures — to  be 
followed  by  his  marriage.  This  affair  of  the  pirates  once  finished, 
was  ever  man  so  happy  as  he  was  going  to  be?  The  thought 
made  him  spring  as  lightly  through  the  tall  grass  that  lay  between 
him  and  the  Black  Tarn  as  the  reindeer  from  point  to  point  of  the 
mountain  steep. 

The  breeze  blew  in  his  face,  refreshing  him  with  its  coolness, 
and  with  the  fragrance  of  the  birch,  with  which  it  was  loaded.  But 
it  brought  something  else — a  transient  sound  which  surprised 
Rolf — voices  of  men  who  seemed,  if  he  could  judge  from  so  rapid 
a  hint,  to  be  talking  angrily.  He  began  to  consider  whom,  besides 
Oddo,  Erlingsen  could  have  thought  it  safe  or  necessary  to  bring 
with  him,  or  whether  it  was  somebody  met  with  by  chance.  At 
all  events,  it  would  be  wisest  not  to  show  himself,  and  to  approach 
with  all  possible  caution.  Cautiously,  therefore,  he  drew  near, 
keeping  a  vigilant  watch  all  around,  and  ready  to  pop  down  into 
the  grass  on  any  alarm.  Being  unable  to  see  any  one  near  the  tarn, 
he  was  convinced  the  talkers  must  be  seated  under  the  crags  on 
its  margin ;  and  he  therefore  made  a  circuit,  to  get  behind  the  rocks, 
and  then  climbed  a  huge  fragment,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
toppled  down  from  some  steep,  and  to  have  rolled  to  the  brink  of 
the  water.  Two  stunted  pines  grew  out  from  the  summit  of  this 
crag ;  and  between  these  pines  Rolf  placed  himself,  and  looked 
down  from  thence. 

Two  men  sat  on  the  ground  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock.  One 
was  Hund,  and  the  other  must  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  pirate 
crew.  His  dress,  arms,  and  broken  language  all  showed  him  to 
be  so ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  same  man  that  Erica  had  met  near 
the  same  place  ;  though  that  she  had  had  such  an  adventure  was 
the  last  thing  her  lover  dreamed  of  as  he  surveyed  the  man's  figure 
from  above. 

This  man  appeared  surly.     Hund  was  extremely  agitated. 
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"  It  is  very  hard,"  said  he,  "  when  all  I  want  is  to  do  no  harm 
to  anybody — neither  to  my  old  friends  nor  my  new  acquaintances 
— that  I  cannot  be  let  alone.  I  have  done  too  much  mischief 
in  my  life  already.  The  demons  have  made  sport  of  me ;  it  is 
their  sport  that  I  have  as  many  lives  to  answer  for  as  any  man  of 
twice  my  age  in  Nordland ;  and  now  that  I  would  be  harmless 
for  the  rest  of  my  days — " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  talk  about  your  days,"  interrupted 
the  pirate,  "  they  will  be  too  few  to  be  worth  speaking  of  if  you 
do  not  put  yourself  under  our  orders  again.  You  are  a  deserter, 
and  as  a  deserter  you  go  back  with  me,  unless  you  choose  to  go 
as  a  comrade." 

"  And  what  might  I  expect  that  your  orders  would  be  if  I  went 
with  you  ?  " 

"  You  know  very  well  that  we  want  you  for  a  guide.  That  is  all 
you  are  worth.  In  a  fight  you  w^ould  only  be  in  the  way — unless, 
indeed,  you  could  contrive  to  get  out  of  the  way." 

"Then  you  would  not  expect  me  to  fight  against  my  master 
and  his  people  ?  " 

"  Nobody  was  ever  so  foolish  as  to  expect  you  to  fight,  more  or 
less,  I  should  think.  No,  your  business  would  be  to  pilot  us  to 
Erlingsen's,  and  answer  truly  all  our  questions  about  their  ways 
and  doings." 

"  Surprise  them  in  their  sleep ! "  muttered  Hund.  "  Wake  them 
up  with  the  light  of  their  own  burning  roofs  !  And  they  would 
know  me  by  that  light !  They  would  point  me  out  to  the  bishop ; 
they  would  find  time  in  their  hurry  to  mark  me  for  the  monster 
they  might  well  think  me ! " 

"  Yes ;  you  would  be  in  the  front,  of  course,"  observed  the 
pirate.  "  But  there  is  one  comfort  for  you — if  you  are  so  earnest 
to  see  the  bishop,  as  you  told  me  you  were,  my  plan  is  the  best. 
AVhen  once  we  lock  him  down  on  board  our  schooner,  you  can 
have  him  all  to  yourself.  You  can  confess  your  sins  to  him  the 
whole  day  long,  for  nobody  else  will  want  a  word  with  either  of 
you.  You  can  show  him  your  enchanted  island,  down  in  the  fiord, 
and  see  if  he  can  lay  the  ghost  for  you." 

Hund  sprang  to  his  feet  in  an  agony  of  passion.  The  well- 
armed  pirate  was  up  as  soon  as  he.     Rolf  drew  back  two  paces, 
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to  be  out  of  sight,  if  by  chance  they  should  look  up,  and  armed 
himself  with  a  heavy  stone.     He  heard  the  pirate  say, 

"  You  can  try  to  run  away  if  you  like ;  I  shall  shoot  you  through 
the  head  before  you  have  gone  five  yards.  And  you  may  refuse 
to  return  with  me ;  and  then  I  shall  know  how  to  report  of  you  to 
my  captain.  I  shall  tell  him  that  you  are  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
this  lake — if  it  has  a  bottom — with  a  stone  tied  round  your  neck, 
like  a  drowned  wild  cat.  I  hope  you  may  chance  to  find  your 
enemy  there,  to  make  the  place  the  pleasanter." 

Rolf  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  send  his  heavy  stone  into 
the  middle  of  the  tarn,  to  see  the  effect  upon  the  men  below.  He 
gave  a  good  cast,  on  the  very  instant ;  and  prodigious  was  the 
splash,  as  the  stone  hit  the  water,  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the 
little  lake.  The  men  did  not  see  the  cause  of  the  commotion 
that  followed ;  but,  starting  and  turning  at  the  splash,  they  saw 
the  rings  spreading  in  the  dark  waters,  which  had  lain  as  still  as 
the  heavens  but  a  moment  before.  How  could  two  guilty,  super- 
stitious men  doubt  that  the  waters  were  thrown  into  agitation  by 
the  pirate's  last  words?  Yet  they  glanced  fearfully  round  the 
whole  landscape,  far  and  near.  They  saw  no  living  thing  but  a 
hawk  which,  startled  from  its  perch  on  a  scathed  pine,  was  wheel- 
ing round  the  air  in  an  unsteady  flight.  The  pirate  pointed  to  the 
bird  with  one  hand,  while  he  laid  the  other  on  the  pistol  in  his  belt. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hund,  trembling,  "the  bird  saw  it.     Did  you  see  it  ?" 

"  See  what  ?  " 

"The  water-sprite,  Uldra.  Before  you  throw  me  in  to  the 
water-sprite,  we  will  see  which  is  the  strongest." 

And  in  desperation,  Hund,  unarmed  as  he  was,  threw  himself 
upon  the  pirate,  sprang  at  his  throat,  and  both  wrestled  with  all 
their  force.  Rolf  could  not  but  look ;  and  he  saw  that  the  pirate 
had  drawn  forth  his  pistol,  and  that  all  would  be  over  with  Hund 
in  a  moment  if  he  did  not  interfere.  He  stood  forward  between 
the  two  pine-stems,  on  the  ridge  of  the  rock,  and  uttered  very  loud 
the  mournful  cry  which  had  so  terrified  his  enemies  at  Vogel  Islet. 
The  combatants  flew  asunder,  as  if  parted  by.  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Both  looked  up  to  the  point  whence  the  sound  had  come,  and  there 
they  saw  what  they  supposed  to  be  Rolfs  spectre,  pointing  at  them, 
and  the  eyes  staring  as  when  looking  up  from  the  waters  of  the 
fiord.     How  could  these  guilty  and  superstitious  men  doubt  that 
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it  was  Rolfs  spectre  which,  rising  through  the  centre  of  the  tarn, 
had  caused  the  late  commotion  in  its  waters  ?  Away  they  fled,  at 
first  in  different  directions ;  but  it  amused  Rolf  to  observe  that, 
rather  than  be  alone,  Hund  turned  to  follow  the  track  of  the  tyrant 
who  had  just  been  threatening  and  insulting  him,  and  driving  him 
to  struggle  for  his  life. 

"  Ay,"  thought  Rolf,  "  it  is  his  conscience  that  makes  me  so 
much  more  terrible  to  him  than  that  ruffian.  I  never  hurt  a  hair 
of  his  head ;  and  yet,  through  his  conscience,  my  face  is  worse  than 
the  blasting  lightning  to  his  eyes.  When  will  all  the  people  here- 
abouts find  out,  as  my  mistress  said  when  I  was  a  boy — (apt,  as 
boys  are,  to  remember  the  wise  things  that  such  a  gentle  mistress 
says) — when  will  people  find  out  that  the  demons  and  sprites  they 
live  in  fear  of  all  come  out  of  their  own  heads  and  hearts  ?  Here, 
in  Hund*s  case,  is  guilt  shaping  out  visions  whichever  way  he  turns. 
Not  one  of  his  ghost  stories  is  there,  for  months  past,  but  I  am  at 
the  bottom  of,  and  that  only  through  his  consciousness  of  hating 
and  wanting  to  injure  me.  Then,  in  the  opposite  case — of  one  as 
innocent  as  the  whitest  flower  in  all  this  pasture — in  my  Erica's 
case,  the  ghosts  she  sees  are  all  from  passions  that  leave  her  heart 
pure,  but  bewilder  her  eyes.  It  is  the  fear  that  she  was  early  made 
subject  to,  and  the  grief  that  she  feels  for  her  mother,  that  create 
demons  and  sprites  for  her.  The  day  may  come,  if  I  can  make 
her  happy  enough,  when  I  may  convince  her  that,  for  all  she  now 
thinks,  she  never  yet  saw  a  token  of  any  evil  spirit — of  any  spirit 
but  the  Good  One  that  rules  all  things.  What  a  sigh  she  will  give, 
what  a  ft*ee  breathing  hers  will  be,  the  day  when  I  can  show  her,  as 
plainly  as  I  see  myself,  that  it  is  nothing  but  her  own  fears  and 
griefs  that  have  crossed  her  path,  and  she  never  doubting  that  they 
were  demons  and  sprites !  Heigh-ho !  Where  is  Erlingsen  ?  It 
is  nothing  short  of  cruel  to  keep  me  waiting  to-day,  of  all  days ; 
and  in  this  spot,  of  all  places,  almost  within  sight  of  the  seater 
where  my  poor  Erica  sits  pining,  and  seeing  nothing  of  the  pastures, 
but  only,  with  her  mind's  eye,  the  sea-caves,  where  she  thinks  these 
limbs  are  stretched,  cold  and  helpless  as  in  a  grave.  A  pretty 
story  I  shall  have  to  tell  her,  if  she  will  only  believe  it,  of  another 
sort  of  sea-cave." 

To  pass  the  time,  he  took  out  the  shells  he  had  collected  for 
Erica,  and  admired  them  afresh,  and  planned  where  she  would  place 
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them,  so  as  best  to  adorn  tlieir  sitting  room,  when  they  were 
married.  Erlingsen  arrived  before  he  had  been  thus  engaged  five 
minutes ;  and,  indeed,  before  he  had  been  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  altogether  at  the  place  of  meeting. 

"My  dear  master!"  exclaimed  Rolf,  on  seeing  him  coming, 
"  have  pity  on  Erica  and  me,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you, 
that  I  may  be  gone.'* 

"  You  shall  be  gone  at  once,  my  good  fellow  !  I  will  walk  with 
you,  and  you  shall  tell  your  story  as  we  go." 

Rolf  shook  his  head,  and  objected  that  he  could  not,  in  con- 
science, take  Erlingsen  a  step  farther  from  home  than  was  neces- 
sary, as  he  was  only  too  much  wanted  there. 

"  Is  that  Oddo  yonder  ?  "  he  asked.  "  He  said  you  would 
bring  him." 

"  Yes ;  he  has  grown  trustworthy  of  late.  We  have  had  fewer 
heads  and  hands  among  us  than  the  times  require  since  Peder  grew 
old  and  blind,  and  you  were  missing,  and  Hund  bad  to  be  watched 
instead  of  trusted.  So  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  man  of 
Oddo,  though  he  has  the  years  of  a  boy,  and  the  curiosity  of  a 
wpman.  I  brought  him  now,  thinking  that  a  messenger  might  be 
wanted  to  raise  the  country  against  the  pirates;  and  I  believe 
Oddo,  in  his  present  mood,  will  be  as  sure  as  we  know  he  can  be 
swift." 

"  It  is  well  we  have  a  messenger.     Where  is  the  bishop  ?  " 

"  Just  going  to  his  boat,  at  this  moment,  I  doubt  not,"  replied 
Erlingsen,  measuring  with  his  eye  the  length  of  the  shadows. 
"  The  bishop  is  to  sup  with  us  this  evening." 

"  And  how  long  to  stay  ?  " 

"  Over  to-morrow  night,  at  the  least.  If  many  of  the  neighbours 
should  bring  their  business  to  him,  it  may  be  longer.  My  little 
Frolich  will  be  vexed  that  he  should  come  while  she  is  absent. 
Indeed,  I  should  not  much  wonder  if  slie  sets  out  homeward  when 
she  hears  the  news  you  will  carry,  so  that  we  shall  see  her  at 
breakfast." 

"  It  is  more  likely,"  observed  Rolf,  "  that  we  shall  see  the  bishop 
up  the  mountain  at  breakfast.  Ah  !  you  stare ;  but  you  will  find  I 
am  not  out  of  my  wits  when  you  hear  what  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge since  we  parted,  and  especially  within  this  hour." 

Erlingsen  was  indeed  presently  convinced  that  it  was  the  inten- 
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tion  of  the  pirates  to  carry  off  the  Bishop  of  Tronyem,  in  order 
that  his  ransom  might  make  up  to  them  for  the  poverty  of  the 
coast.  He  heard  besides  such  an  ample  detail  of  the  plundering 
practices  which  Rolf  had  witnessed  from  his  retreat  as  convinced 
liim  that  the  strangers,  though  in  great  force,  must  be  prevented  by 
a  vigorous  effort  from  doing  further  mischief.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  place  the  bishop  in  safety  on  the  mountain ;  and 
the  next  was  so  to  raise  the  country  as  that  these  pirates  should 
be  certainly  taken  when  they  should  come  within  reach. 

Oddo  was  called,  and  entrusted  with  the  information  which  had 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  magistrate  at  Saltdalen.  He  carried  his 
master's  tobacco-pouch  as  a  token — this  pouch,  of  I^pland  make, 
being  well  known  to  the  magistrate  as  Erhngsen's.  Oddo  was  to 
tell  him  of  the  danger  of  the  bishop,  and  to  request  him  to  send 
to  the  spot  whatever  force  could  be  mustered  at  Saltdalen  :  and, 
moreover,  to  issue  the  budstick,*  to  raise  the  country.  The 
pirates  having  once  entered  the  upper  reach  of  the  fiord,  might 
thus  be  prevented  from  ever  going  back  again,  and  from  annoying 
any  more  the  neighbourhood  which  they  had  so  long  infested. 
.  Erlingsen  promised  to  be  wary  on  his  return  homewards,  so  as 
not  to  fall  in  with  the  two  whom  Rolf  had  put  to  flight.  He  said, 
however,  that  if  by  chance  he  should  cross  their  path,  he  did  not 
doubt  he  could  also  make  them  run,  by  acting  the  ghost  or  demon, 
though  he  had  not  had  Rolfs  advantage  of  disappearing  in  the 
fiord  before  their  eyes.  They  were  already  terrified  enough  to  fly 
from  anything  that  called  itself  a  ghost. 

The  three  then  went  on  their  several  ways, — Oddo  speeding 
over  the  ridges  like  a  sprite  on  a  night  errand,  and  Rolf  striding 
up  the  grassy  slopes  like  (what  he  was)  a  lover  anxious  to  be  be- 
side his  betrothed  after  a  perilous  absence. 

'*'  When  It  is  desired  to  send  a  summons  or  other  message  over  a  district  in  Norway  where 
the  dwellings  are  scattered,  the  budstick  is  sent  round  by  running  messengers.  It  is  a  stick 
made  hollow,  to  hold  the  magistrate's  order,  and  a  screw  at  one  end  to  secure  the  paper  in  its 
place.  Each  messenger  runs  a  certain  distance,  and  then  delivers  it  to  another,  who  must 
carry  it  forvrard.  If  any  one  is  absent,  the  budstick  must  be  laid  upon  the  "  housefather's 
great  chair,  by  the  fireside  ; "  and  if  the  house  is  locked,  it  must  be  fastened  outside  the  door, 
so  as  to  be  seen  as  soon  as  the  host  returns.  Upon  great  occasions,  it  was  formerly  found  that 
a  whole  region  could  be  raised  in  a  very  short  time.  The  method  is  still  in  use  for  appoint* 
ments  on  public  business. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MIDNIGHT. 

This  was  the  day  when  the  first  cheese  of  the  season  was  found 
to  be  perfect  and  complete.  Frolich,  Stiorna,  and  Erica  examined 
it  carefully,  and  pronounced  it  a  well-pressed,  excellent  Gammel 
cheese,  such  as  they  should  not  be  ashamed  to  set  before  the 
bishop,  and  therefore  one  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  demon.  It 
now  only  remained  to  carry  it  to  its  destination — to  the  ridge 
where  the  first  cheese  of  the  season  was  always  laid  for  the  demon, 
and  where,  it  appeared,  he  regularly  came  for  his  offering,  as  no 
vestige  of  the  gift  was  ever  to  be  found  the  next  morning — only 
the  round  place  in  the  grass  where  it  had  lain,  and  the  marks  of 
some  feet  which  had  trodden  the  herbage. 

"  Help  me  up  with  it  upon  my  head,  Stiorna,"  said  Erica.  "  If 
Frolich  looks  at  it  any  longer,  she  will  grudge  such  a  cheese  going 
where  it  ought.  Is  not  that  the  thought  that  is  in  your  mind  at 
this  moment,  Frolich,  dear  ?  " 

"  No.  I  do  not  grudge  it,"  replied  Frolich.  "  My  mother  says 
it  is  right  freely  to  give  whatever  the  feelings  of  those  who  help  us 
require." 

"  And  you  do  thus  freely  give, — my  mistress  and  all  who  belong 
to  her,  without  a  sign  of  grudging,"  declared  Erica.  "  But  would 
you  not  be  better  pleased  if  the  gift  required  was  a  bunch  of  moss- 
flowers,  or  a  basket  of  cloudberries  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so ; — yet,  no,  I  think  not.  Our  good  cheeses  are  not 
wasted.  They  do  not  lie  and  rot  in  the  sun  and  the  mists.  Some- 
body has  the  benefit  of  them,  whether  it  be  the  demon  or  not" 

"  Who  else  should  it  be  ?  "  asked  Stiorna.  "  There  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child,  on  any  seater  in  Sulitelma,  who  would  touch  a 
cheese  laid  out  for  the  mountain-demon." 

"  Perhaps  not.  I  never  watched  to  see  what  happens  when  the 
Gammel  cheese  is  left  alone.  I  only  say  I  do  not  grudge  our 
cheese,  as  somebody  has  it.  I  will  carry  it  myself,  in  token  of 
good-will,  if  you  will  let  me,  Erica.     Here,  shift  it  up  on  my  head." 
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Erica  would  not  hear  of  this,  and  began  to  walk  away  with  her 
load,  begging  Stiorna  to  watch  the  cattle — not  once  to  take  her  eye 
off  them  till  she  should  return  to  assume  her  watch  for  the  night. 

"  I  know  why  you  will  not  let  me  carry  the  cheese,"  said  Froiich, 
smiling.  "  You  are  thinking  of  Oddo  with  the  cake  and  ale.  No- 
body but  you  must  deposit  offerings  henceforward.  You  are  afraid 
I  should  eat  up  that  cheese,  almost  as  heavy  as  myself.  You  think 
there  would  not  be  a  paring  left  for 
the  demon  by  the  time  I  got  to  the 
ridge." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Erica.  "  I 
think  that  he  to  whom  this  cheese  is 
destined  had  rather  be  served  by  one 
who  does  not  laugh  at  him.  And 
it  is  a  safer  plan  for  you,  Froiich." 

And  off  went  Erica  with  her 
cheese. 

The  ridge  on  which  she  laid  it 
would  have  tempted  her  at  any  other 
time  to  sit  down.  It  was  green  and 
sof^  with  mosses,  and  offered  as 
comfortable  a  couch  to  one  tired 
with  the  labours  of  the  day  as  any 
to  be  found  at  the  farm.  But  to- 
night it  was  to  be  haunted ;  so  Erica 
merely  stayed  to  do  her  duty.  She 
selected  the  softest  tuft  of  moss  on 
which  to  lay  the   cheese,  put  her 

.  ■'  '     '^  THB  PROPITIATORY  OFFERING. 

offenng  reverently  down,  and  then 

diligently  gathered  the  brightest  blossoms  from  the  herbage 
around,  and  strewed  them  over  the  cheese.  She  then  walked 
rapidly  homewards,  without  once  looking  behind  her.  If  she 
had  had  the  curiosity  and  courage  to  watch  for  a  little  while,  slie 
would  have  seen  her  offering  carried  off  by  an  odd  little  figure, 
with  nothing  very  terrible  in  its  appearance  ^namely,  a  woman 
about  four  feet  high,  with  a  flat  face,  and  eyes  wide  apart,  wear- 
ing a  reindeer  garment  like  a  waggoner's  frock,  a  red  comforter 
about  her  neck,  a  red  cloth  cap  on  her  head,  a  blue  worsted  sash, 
and  leather  boots  up  to  the  knee — in  short,  such  a  Lapland  girl  as . 
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Erica  would  have  given  a  rye-cake  to  as  charity,  but  would  not 
have  thought  of  asking  to  sit  down  even  in  her  master's  kitchen  ; 
for  the  Norwegian  servants  are  very  high  and  saucy  towards  the 
Lapps  who  wander  to  their  doors.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Lapps,  who  pitch  their  tents  on  the  mountain,  should  like  having 
a  fine  Gammel  cheese  for  the  trouble  of  picking  it  up ;  and  the 
company,  whose  tents  Erica  had  passed  on  her  way  up  to  the 
seater,  kept  a  good  look-out  upon  all  the  dairy  people  round,  and 
carried  off  every  cheese  meant  for  the  demon.  While  Erica  was 
gathering  and  strewing  the  blossoms,  this  girl  was  hidden  near ; 
and,  trusting  to  Erica's  not  looking  behind  her,  the  rogue  swept 
off  the  blossoms  and  threw  them  at  her  before  she  had  gone  ten 
yards,  trundled  the  cheese  down  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  made 
a  circuit,  and  was  at  the  tents  with  her  prize  before  supper-time. 
What  would  Erica  have  thought  if  she  had  beheld  this  fruit  of  so 
many  milkings  and  skimmings,  so  much  boiling  and  pressing,  de- 
voured by  greedy  I^apps  in  their  dirty  tent? 

On  her  way  homewards  Erica  remembered  that  this  was  Mid- 
summer Eve — a  season  when  her  mother  was  in  her  thoughts  more 
than  at  any  other  time ;  for  Midsummer  Eve  is  sacred  in  Norway 
to  the  wood-demon,  whose  victim  she  believed  her  mother  to  have 
been.  Every  woodman  sticks  his  axe  into  a  tree  that  night,  that 
the  demon  may,  if  he  pleases,  begin  the  work  of  the  year  by  fell- 
ing trees  or  making  a  faggot.  Erica  hastened  to  the  seater  to  dis- 
cover whether  ErUngsen  had  left  his  axe  behind,  and  whether  Jan 
had  one  with  him. 

Jan  had  an  axe,  and,  remembering  his  duty,  though  tired  and 
sleepy,  was  just  going  to  the  nearest  pine  grove  with  it  when  Erica 
reached  home.  She  seized  Erlingsen's  axe  and  went  also,  and  stuck 
it  in  a  tree,  just  within  the  verge  of  the  grove,  which  was  in  that 
part  a  thicket,  from  the  growth  of  underwood.  This  thicket  was 
so  near  the  back  of  the  dairy  that  the  two  were  home  in  five  minutes. 
Yet  they  found  Frolich  almost  as  impatient  as  though  they  had 
been  gone  an  hour.  She  asked  whether  their  heathen  worship  was 
done  at  last,  so  that  all  might  go  to  bed ;  or  whether  they  were  to 
be  kept  awake  till  midnight  by  more  mummery  ? 

Erica  replied  by  showing  that  Jan  was  already  gone  to  his  loft 
over  the  shed,  and  begging  leave  to  comb  and  curl  Frolich's  hair,* 

*  Hair-bnishes  were  unknown  at  the  date  of  this  story. 
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and  see  her  to  rest  at  once.  Stioma  was  asleep ;  and  Erica  her- 
self meant  to  watch  the  cattle  this  night.  They  lay  couched  in  the 
grass,  all  near  each  other,  and  within  view,  in  the  mild,  slanting 
sunshine ;  and  here  she  intended  to  sit,  on  the  bench  outside  the 
home-shed,  and  keep  her  eye  on  them  till  morning. 

"You  are  thinkingof  theBishopof  Tronyem's  cattle,**  saidFrolich. 

"  I  am,  dear.  This  is  Midsummer  Eve,  you  know,  when,  as  we 
think,  aH  the  spirits  love  to  be  abroad.*' 

"You  will  die  before  your  time,  Erica,*'  said  the  weary  girl. 
"These  spirits  give  you'  no  rest  of  body  or  mind.  What  a  day's 
work  we  have  done !  And  now  you  are  going  to  watch  till  twelve, 
one,  two  o'clock !  I  could  not  keep  awake,"  she  said,  yawning, 
"  if  there  was  one  demon  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  another  at 
the  foot,  and  the  underground  people  running  like  mice  all  over 
the  floor." 

"  Then  go  and  sleep,  dear.  I  will  fetch  your  comb  if  you  will 
just  keep  an  eye  on  the  cattle  for  the  moment  I  am  gone." 

As  Erica  combed  Frolich*s  long  fair  hair,  and  admired  its  shine 
in  the  sunlight,  and  twisted  it  up  behind,  and  curled  it  on  each 
side,  the  weary  girl  leaned  her  head  against  her,  and  dropped 
asleep.  When  all  was  done,  she  just  opened  her  eyes  to  find  her 
way  to  bed,  and  say, 

"  You  may  as  well  go  to  bed  comfortably ;  for  you  will  certainly 
drop  asleep  here,  if  you  don*t  there.** 

"  Not  with  my  pretty  Spiel  in  sight.  I  would  not  lose  my  white 
heifer  for  seven  nights*  sleep.  You  will  thank  me  when  you  find 
your  cow,  and  all  the  rest,  safe  in  the  morning.    Good-night,  dear.** 

And  Erica  closed  the  door  after  her  young  mistress,  and  sat 
down  on  the  bench  outside,  with  her  face  towards  the  sun,  her 
lure  by  her  side,  and  her  knitting  in  her  hands.  She  was  glad 
that  the  herd  lay  so  that  by  keeping  her  eye  on  them  she  could 
watch  that  wonder  of  midsummer  night  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
the  dipping  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon,  to  appear  again  immedi- 
ately. She  had  never  been  far  enough  to  the  north  to  see  the  sun 
complete  its  circle  without  disappearing  at  all ;  but  she  did  not 
wish  it  She  thought  the  softening  of  the  light  which  she  was 
about  to  witness,  and  the  speedy  renewing  of  day,  more  wonderful 
and  beautiful. 
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She  sat,  soothed  by  her  employment  and  by  the  tranquillity  of  the 
scene,  and  free  from  fear.     She  had  done  her  duty  by  the  spirits 
of  the  mountain  and  the  wood ;  and  in  case  of  the  appearance  of 
any  object  that  she  did  not  like,  she  could  slip  into  the  house  in 
an  instant.      Her  thoughts  were  therefore  wholly  Rolfs.     She 
could  endure  now  to  contemplate  a  long  life  spent  in  doing 
honour  to  his  memory  by  the  industrious  discharge  of  duty. 
She  would  watch  over  Peder,  and  receive  his  last  breath — an 
office  which  should  have  been  Rolfs.     She  would  see  another 
houseman  arrive,   and  take  possession  of  that  house,   and  be- 
come betrothed  and  marry;  and  no  one,  not  even  her  watch- 
ful mistress,  should  see  a  trace  of  repining  in  her  countenance,  or 
iiear  a  tone  of  bitterness  from  her  lips.     It  should  be  her  part  to 
see  that  others  were  happier  than  she  had  been ;  that  no  pre- 
sumption or  carelessness  should  bring  on  them  the  displeasure  of 
powerful  beings.     However  weary  her  heart  might  be,  she  would 
dance  at  every  wedding — of  fellow-servant  or  of  young  mistress. 
She  would  cloud  nobody's  happiness,  but  would  do  all  she  could 
to  make  Rolfs  memory  pleasant  to  those  who  had  known  him,  and 
wished  him  well.     She  thought  she  could  do  all  this  in  prospect 
of  the  day  when  her  grave  should  be  dug  beside  those  of  Peder 
and  UUa,  and  when  her  spirit  should  meet  Rolf,  and  learn  at  length 
how  he  had  died,  and  be  assured  that  he  had  watched  over  her  as 
faithfully  as  she  had  remembered  him. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  making  her  future 
life  appear  shorter  and  less  dreary  than  she  could  have  imagined 
possible  a  few  hours  before,  her  fingers  were  busily  at  work,  and 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  lovely  scene  before  her — the  flowery  pasture 
in  which  the  dappled  herd  were  lying ;  while  far,  far  beyond,  a 
yellow  glittering  expanse  of  waters  spread  as  if  to  receive  the  sink- 
ing sun.  From  the  elevation  at  which  she  was,  it  appeared  as  if 
the  ocean  swelled  up  into  the  very  sky,  so  high  was  the  horizon 
line;  and  between  lay  a  vast  region  of  rock  and  river,  hill  and  dale, 
forest,  fiord,  and  town,  part  in  golden  sunlight,  part  in  deep  shadow, 
but  all,  though  bright  as  the  skies  could  make  it,  silent  as  be- 
came the  hour.  As  Erica  found  that  she  could  glance  at  the  sun 
itself  without  losing  sight  of  the  cattle,  which  still  lay  within  her 
indirect  vision,  she  carefully  watched  the  descent  of  the  orb, 
anxious  to  observe  precisely  when  it  should  disappear,  and  how 
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soon  it3  golden  spark  would  kindle  up  again  from  the  waves. 
When  its  lower  rim  was  just  touching  the  waters,  its  circle  seemed 
to  be  of  an  enormous  size,  and  its  whole  mass  to  be  flaming.  Its 
appearance  was  very  unlike  that  of  the  comparatively  small,  com- 
pact, brilliant  luminary  which  rides  the  sky  at  noon.  Erica  was 
just  thinking  so,  when  a  rustle  in  the  thicket,  within  the  pine  grove, 
made  her  involuntarily  turn  her  head  in  that  direction.  Instantly 
remembering  that  it  was  a  common  device  of  the  underground 
people  for  one  of  them  to  make  the  watcher  look  away,  in  order 
that  others  might  drive  off  the  cattle,  she  resumed  her  duty,  and 
gazed  steadfastly  at  the  herd.  They  were  safe,  neither  reduced  to 
the  size  of  mice,  nor  wandering  off,  though  she  had  let  her  eye 
glance  away  from  them. 

The  sky,  however,  did  not  look  itself.  There  were  two  suns  in 
it.  Now  Erica  really  did  quite  forget  the  herd  for  some  time,  even 
her  dear  white  heifer — while  she  stared  bewildered  at  the  spectacle 
before  her  eyes.  There  was  one  sun,  the  sun  she  had  always 
known — half  sunk  in  the  sea,  while  above  it  hung  another,  round 
and  complete,  somewhat  less  bright,  perhaps,  but  as  distinc^and 
plain  before  her  eyes  as  any  object  in  heaven  or  earth  hacr  ever 
been.  Her  work  dropped  from  her  hands,  as  she  covered  her  eyes 
for  a  moment.  She  started  to  her  feet,  and  then  looked  again. 
It  was  still  there,  though  the  lower  sun  was  almost  gone.  As  she 
stoo<J  gazing,  she  once  more  heard  the  rustle  in  the  wood.  Though 
it  crossed  her  mind  that  the  wood-demon  was  doubtless  there 
making  choice  of  his  axe  and  his  tree,  she  could  not  move,  and 
had  not  even  a  wish  to  take  refuge  in  the  house,  so  wonderful  was 
this  spectacle — the  clearest  instance  of  enchantment  she  had  ever 
seen.  Was  it  meant  for  good — a  token  that  the  coming  year  was 
to  be  a  doubly  bright  one?     If  not,  how  was  she  to  understand  it? 

"  Erica!"  cried  a  voice  at  this  moment  from  the  wood — a  voice 
which  thrilled  her  whole  frame.     "  My  Erica ! " 

She  not  only  looked  towards  the  wood  now,  but  sprang  for- 
wards ;  but  her  eyes  were  so  dazzled  by  having  gazed  at  the  sun 
that  she  could  see  nothing.  Then  she  remembered  how  many 
forms  the  cunning  demon  could  assume,  and  she  turned  back 
thinking  how  cruel  it  was  to  delude  her  with  her  lover's  voice, 
when  instead  of  his  form  she  should  doubtless  see  some  horrid 
monster;  most  likely  a  hippopotamus,  or,  at  best,  an  overgrown 
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bear  showing  Us  long,  sharj),  white  teeth  to  terrify  her.  She  turned 
in  haste,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  glancing  once 
more  at  the  horizon. 

There  was  now  no  sun  at  all.  The  burnish  was  gone  from  every 
point  of  the  landscape,  and  a  mild  twilight  reigned. 

One  good  omen  had  vanished;  but  there  was  still  enchantment 
around,  for  again  she  heard  the  thrilling  "  Erica  ! " 

There  was  no  huge  beast  glaring  through  the  pine  stems,  and 
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trampling  down  the  thicket ;  but,  instead,  there  was  the  figure  of 
a  man  advancing  from  the  shadow  into  the  pasture. 

"  \Vhy  do  you  take  that  form  ?  "  said  the  trembling  girl,  sinking 
down  on  the  bench.  "I  had  rather  have  seen  you  as  a  bear.  Did 
you  not  find  the  axe  ?     I  laid  it  for  you.     Pray — pray,  come  no 

"  I  must,  my  love,  to  show  you  that  it  is  your  own  Rolf.  Erica, 
do  not  let  your  superstition  come  for  ever  between  us." 

She  held  out  her  arms — she  could  not  rise,  though  she  strove 
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to  do  so.  Rolf  sat  beside  her — she  felt  his  kisses  on  her  forehead — 
she  felt  his  heart  beat — she  felt  that  not  even  a  spirit  could  assume 
the  very  tones  of  that  voice. 

"  Do  forgive  me,"  she  murmured,  "  but  it  is  Midsummer  Eve, 
and  I  felt  so  sure — " 

"  As  sure  of  my  being  the  demon  as  I  am  sure  there  is  no  cruel 
spirit  here,  though  it  is  Midsummer  Eve.  Look,  love !  see  how 
the  day  smiles  upon  us  !  " 

And  he  pointed  to  where  a  golden  star  seemed  to  kindle  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  sun  again,  rising  after  its  few  minutes 
of  absence. 

"  I  saw  two  just  now,"  cried  Erica,  "  two  suns.  Where  are  we, 
really  ?    And  how  is  all  this  ?    And  where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

And  she  gazed,  still  wistfully,  doubtfully,  in  her  lover's  face. 

"  I  will  show  you,"  said  he,  smiUng.  And  while  he  still  held 
her  with  one  arm,  lest  in  some  sudden  fancy  she  should  fly  him 
as  a  ghost,  he  used  the  other  hand  to  empty  his  pockets  of  the 
beautiful  shells  he  had  brought,  tossing  them  into  her  lap. 

*•  Did  you  ever  see  such.  Erica  ?  I  have  been  where  they  lie  in 
heaps.     Did  you  ever  see  such  beauties  ?  " 

"I  never  did,  Rolf;  you  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

And  once  more  she  shrank  from  what  she  took  for  the  grasp  of 
a  drowned  man.  , 

"  Not  to  the  bottom,  love,"  replied  he,  sHll  clasping  her  hand. 
"  Our  fiord  is  deep,  perhaps  as  deep  as  they  say.  I  dived  as  deep 
as  a  man  may  to  come  up  with  the  breath  in  his  body,  but  I 
could  never  find  the  bottom.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  should 
go  down  as  far  as  Vogel  Island,  and  that  I  should  there  be  safe?" 

"  Yes  !    You  did— you  did  ! " 

"  Well !     I  went  to  Vogel  Island,  and  here  I  am  safe  ! " 

"  It  U  you  !  We  are  together  again  !  "  she  exclaimed,  now  in 
full  belief.     "  Thank  God  !     Thank  God  ! " 

As  she  wept  upon  his  shoulder,  he  told  her  where  he  had  been, 
what  perils  he  had  met,  how  he  had  been  saved,  and  how  he  had 
arrived  the  first  moment  he  could ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  declare 
that  their  enemies  would  soon  be  disposed  of,  that  they  would  be 
married,  that  they  would  take  possession  of  Peder^s  house,  and 
make  him  comfortable,  and  would  never  be  separated  again  as 
long  as  they  lived. 
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They  did  not  heed  the  time  as  they  talked  and  talked ;  and 
Rolf  was  just  telling  how  he  had  more  than  once  seen  a  double 
sun  without  finding  any  remarkable  consequences  follow,  when 
Stioma  came  forth  with  her  milk-pails  just  before  four  o'clock. 
She  started  and  dropped  one  of  her  pails  when  she  saw  who  was 
sitting  on  the  bench,  and  Erica  started  no  less  at  the  thought  of 
how  completely  she  had  forgotten  the  cattle  and  the  underground 
people  all  this  time.  The  herd  was  all  safe,  however — every  cow 
as  large  as  life,  and  looking  exactly  like  itself— so  that  the  good 
fortune  of  this  Midsummer  Eve  had  been  perfect 


CHAPTER    XV. 

MOUNTAIN  FARE. 

The  appearance  of  Stioma  reminded  the  lovers  that  it  was  time 
to  begin  the  business  of  the  morning.  They  startled  Stioma  with 
the  news  that  a  large  company  was  coming  to  breakfast  Being  in 
no  very  amiable  temper  towards  happy  lovers,  she  refused,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  to  believe  what  they  said,  and  sat  down  sulk- 
ing to  her  task  of  milking.  So  Rolf  proceeded  to  rouse  Jan,  and 
Erica  stepped  to  FroUch's  bedside  and  waked  her  with  a  kiss. 

"  Erica  !  No — can  it  be  ?  "  said  the  active  girl,  up  in  a  moment. 
**  You  look  too  happy  to  be  Erica." 

"  Erica  never  was  so  happy  before,  dear — that  is  the  reason. 
You  were  right,  Frolich — bless  yotu-  kind  heart  for  it !  Rolf  was 
not  dead ;  he  is  here." 

Frolich  gallopaded  round  the  room  like  one  crazy  before  pro- 
ceeding to  dress. 

"  Whenever  you  like  to  stop,"  said  Erica,  laughing,  "  I  have 
some  good  news  for  you,  too." 

"  I  am  to  go  and  see  the  bishop  ! "  cried  Frolich,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  whirling  round  on  one  foot  like  an  opera-dancer. 

"  Not  so,  Frolich." 

"  There  now  !  you  promise  me  good  news,  and  then  you  won't 
let  me  go  and  see  the  bishop,  when  you  know  that  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  I  want  or  wish  for." 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  great  compliment  to  you,  and  save  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  if  the  bishop  were  to  come  here  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  Ah !  that  would  be  a  pretty  sight !  The  Bishop  of  Tronyem 
over  the  ankles  in  the  sodden,  trodden  pasture — sticking  in  the 
mud  of  Sulitelma  !  The  Bishop  of  Tronyem  sleeping  upon  hay 
in  the  loft,  and  eating  his  dinner  off  a  wooden  platter  !  That 
would  be  the  most  wonderful  sight  that  Nordland  ever  saw." 

"  Prepare,  then,  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Tronyem  drink  his  morn- 
ing coffee  out  of  a  wooden  bowl.  Meantime,  I  must  go  and  grind 
his  coffee.  Seriously,  Frolich,  you  must  make  haste  to  dress  and 
help.    The  pirates  want  to  carry  off  the  bishop  for  ransom.  Erling- 
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sen  is  raising  the  country.  Hund  is  coming  here  as  a  prisoner,  and 
the  bishop,  my  mistress,  and  Orga,  to  be  safe;  and  if  you  do  not  help 
me  I  shall  have  nothing  ready,  for  Stioma  does  not  like  the  news." 

Never  had  Frolich  dressed  more  quickly.  She  thought  it  very 
hard  that  the  bishop  should  see  her  when  she  had  nothing  but  her 
dairy  dress  to  wear ;  but  she  was  ready  all  the  sooner  for  this. 
Erica  consoled  her  with  her  belief  that  the  bishop  was  the  last 
person  who  could  be  supposed  to  make  a  point  of  a  silk  gown  for 
a  mountain  maiden. 

A  consultation  about  the  arrangements  was  held  before  the  door 
by  the  four  who  were  in  a  good  humour,  for  Stioma  remained  aloof 
This,  like  other  mountain  dwellings,  was  a  mere  sleeping  and  eat- 
ing shed,  only  calculated  for  a  bare  shelter  at  night,  at  meals,  and 
from  occasional  rain.  There  was  no  apartment  at  the  seater  in  which 
the  bishop  could  hold  an  audience,  out  of  the  way  of  the  cooking 
and  other  household  transactions.  It  could  not  be  expected  of  him 
to  sit  on  the  bench  outside,  or  on  the  grass,  like  the  people  of  the 
establishment ;  for,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  spend  his  days  in 
the  open  air,  his  eyes  would  be  blinded,  and  his  face  blistered  by 
the  sun.  The  young  people  cast  their  eyes  on  the  pine-wood  as  the 
fittest  summer  parlour  for  him,  if  it  could  be  provided  with  seats. 

Erica  sprang  forward,  to  prevent  any  one  from  entering  the  wood 
till  she  should  have  seen  what  state  the  place  was  in  on  this  par- 
ticular morning.  No  trees  had  been  felled,  and  no  branches  cut 
since  the  night  before,  and  the  axes  remained  where  they  had  been 
hung.  The  demon  had  not  wanted  them,  it  seemed,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  intruding  upon  him  now.  So  the  two  young  men 
set  to  work  to  raise  a  semicircular  range  of  turf  seats  in  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  shady  grove.  The  central  seat,  which  was 
raised  above  the  rest,  and  had  a  footstool,  was  lyell  cushioned  with 
dry  and  soft  moss,  and  the  rough  bark  was  cut  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  against  which  it  was  built,  so  that  the  stem  served  as  a 
comfortable  back  to  the  chair.  Rolf  tried  the  seat  when  finished, 
and  as  he  leant  back,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  vast  sunny  landscape 
which  was  to  be  seen  between  the  trees  of  the  grove^  he  declared 
that  it  was  infinitely  better  to  sit  here  than  in  the  bishop's  stall  in 
Tronyem  Cathedral. 

"  Surely,"  said  Erica,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  see  the  work. 
'*  When  God  plants  a  lofty  mountain,  overlooking  the  glorious  sea, 
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with  the  heavens  themselves  for  a  roof,  He  makes  a  temple  with 
which  no  church  built  by  men  can  compare.  I  suppose  men 
build  cathedrals  in  cities  because  they  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have 
a  mountain  to  worship  on." 

"  How  I  pity  the  countries  that  have  no  glorious  mountains ! '' 
cried  Frolich,  "  especially  if  few  of  their  people  live  in  sight  of  the 
vast  sea,  or  in  the  heart  of  deep  forests." 

And,  by  one  impulse,  they  all  struck  up  the  national  air,  For 
Norg4—2i  thanksgiving  for  their  home  being  planted  in  the  midst 
of  the  northern  seas. 

All  being  done  now,  for  which  a  strong  arm  was  wanted, 
Rolf  declared  that  he  and  Jan  must  be  gone  to  the  farm.  Not  a 
man  could  be  spared  from  the  shores  of  the  fiord  till  the  affairs  of 
the  pirates  should  be  settled.  Erica  ought  to  have  expected  to 
hear  this,  but  her  cheek  grew  white  as  it  was  told.  She  spoke  no 
word  of  objection,  however,  seeing  plainly  what  her  lover's  duty  was. 

She  turned  towards  the  dairy  when  he  was  gone,  instead  of  in- 
dulging herself  with  watching  him  down  the  mountain.  She  was 
busy  skimming  bowl  after  bowl  of  rich  milk,  when  Frolich  ran  in 
to  say  that  Stiorna  had  dressed  herself,  and  put  up  her  bundle, 
and  was  setting  forth  homewards  to  see,  as  she  said,  the  truth  of 
things  there — which  meant,  of  course,  to  learn  Hund's  condition 
and  prospects.  It  was  now  necessary  to  tell  her  that  she  would 
presently  see  Hund  brought  up  to  the  seater  a  prisoner,  and  that 
the  farm  was  no  place  for  any  but  fighting  men  this  day.  To 
save  her  feelings  and  temper,  Erica  asked  her  to  watch  the  herd, 
leading  them  to  a  point  whence  she  could  soonest  see  the  expected 
company  mounting  the  uplands. 

Frolich  shook  her  head  often  and  mournfully  over  the  breakfast. 
The  skill  and  diligent  hands  of  two  people  could  not,  up  in  the 
clouds  here,  cover  the  long  table  in  a  way  which  appeared  at  all 
creditable  to  Nordland  eyes.  Do  what  they  would,  it  was  only 
bread,  cheese,  butter,  berries,  and  cream,  and  then  benies  and 
cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  bread.  They  garnished  with  moss, 
leaves  and  flowers ;  they  disposed  their  few  bowls  and  platters  to 
the  best  advantage,  taking  some  from  the  dairy  which  could  ill  be 
spared.  It  was  still  but  a  poor  apology  for  a  feast,  and  Frolich 
looked  so  ready  to  cry  as  to  make  Erica  laugh. 

Presently,  however,  there  were  voices  heard  from  the  hill  above. 
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Some  traveller  who  had  met  the  budstick  had  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings below,  and  the  news  had  spread  to  a  northern  seater. 
The  men  had  gone  down  to  the  fiord,  and  here  were  the  women  with 
above  a  gallon  of  strawberries,  fresh  gathered,  and  a  score  of  plovers' 
eggs.  Next  appeared  a  pony,  coming  westward  over  the  pasture, 
laden  with  panniers  containing  a  tender  kid,  a  packet  of  spices,  a 
jar  of  preserved  cherries,  and  a  few  of  the  present  season,  early  ripe, 
and  a  stone  bottle  of  ant  vinegar.*  Frolich's  spirits  rose  higher 
and  higher,  as  more  people  came  from  below,  sent  by  Rotf  on  his 
way  down.  A  deputation  of  Lapps  came  from  the  tents,  bringing 
reindeer  venison,  and  half  of  a  fine  Gammel  cheese.  Before  Enca 
had  had  time  to  pour  out  a  glass  of  corn-brandy  for  each  of  thisdwarf- 
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ish  party,  in  token  of  thanks,  and  because  it  is  considered  unlucky 
to  send  away  Lapps  without  a  treat,  other  mountain  dwellers  came 
with  offerings  of  tydder,  roer,  ryper,  and  jerper.+  so  that  the  dresser 
was  loaded  with  game  enough  to  feed  half  a  hundred  hungry  men. 
Some  of  these  willing  neighbours  stayed  to  help.  One  went  to 
pick  more  cloudberries  on  the  edge  of  the  nearest  bog.  Another 
rode  off  on  the  pony  to  beg  a  supply  of  sugar  from  a  house  where 
it  was  known  to  abound.  Two  or  three  more  cleared  a  space  for 
a  fire  behind  a  thicket,  and  prepared  to  broil  the  venison  and  stew 
the  kid,  while  others  sat  down  to  pluck  the  game.  The  Lapps,  as 
being  dirty  and  despised,  were  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  Anil  nbound  in  NorwiV,  boih  in  the  forcill  mid  on  llie  moLinlaiiH.  Somt,  of  n  Urgf  tind, 
in  balled  lor  ihc  ulu  of  Ibe  (forniic)  add  they  couuin  ;  and  Ihe  wuer,  when  mined,  a 
u»d  lot  vinegar.    It  is  u  good  u  weak  vinegu. 

I  I'vddn-  Hid  ton  are  Ihe  cock  and  hen  of  ihe  wild  bird  called  io  Scotland  tlie  (aperculne. 
Th(  jetptrii  of  the  grouse  ipeciei—Uoydi"  Field  Spomof 
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Erica  and  Frolich  returned  to  their  breakfast-table,  to  make  the 
new  arrangements  pow  necessary,  and  place  the  fruit  and  spices. 
Erica  closely  examined  the  piece  of  Gammel  cheese  brought  by  the 
Lapps,  and  then,  with  glowing  cheeks,  called  Frolich  to  her. 

"  What  now  ?  "  said  Frolich.  "  Have  you  found  a  way  of  telling 
fortunes  with  hard  cheese,  as  some  pretend  to  do  with  soft  curds?" 

"  Look  here,"  said  Erica.  "  What  stamp  is  this  ?  The  cheese 
has  been  scraped — almost  pared,  you  see,  but  they  have  left  one 
little  corner.     And  whose  stamp  is  there  ?  " 

"  Ours,"  said  Frolich,  coolly.  "  This  is  the  cheese  you  laid  out 
on  the  ridge  last  night." 

'*  I  believe  it — I  see  it ! "  exclaimed  Erica. 

"  Now,  dear  Erica,  do  not  let  us  have  the  old  story  of  your  be- 
ing frightened  about  what  the  demon  will  say  and  do.  Nobody 
but  you  will  be  surprised  that  the  Lapps  help  themselves  with  good 
things  that  lie  strewing  the  ground.  You  know  I  gave  you^  hint, 
just  twelve  hours  since,  of  what  would  become  of  this  same  cheese." 

"You  did,"  admitted  Erica.  To  Frolich's  delight  and  surprise, 
she  appeared  too  busy— or  was  rather,  perhaps,  too  happy— to 
lament  this  mischance,  as  she  would  formerly  have  done.  Pos- 
sibly she  comforted  herself  with  thinking  that  if  the  demon  had  set 
his  heart  upon  the  cheese,  it  might  have  been  beforehand  with  the 
Lapps.  She  contented  herself  with  setting  apart  the  dish  till  her 
mistress  should  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  with  it.  Just  when  a 
youth  from  the  highest  pasture  on  Sulitelma  had  come  running  and 
panting,  to  present  Frolich  with  a  handful  of  fringed  pinks  and 
blue  gentian,  plucked  from  the  very  edge  of  the  glacier,  so  that 
their  colours  were  reflected  in  the  ice,  Stiorna  appeared  in  haste  to 
tell  that  a  party  on  horseback  and  on  foot  were  winding  out  of  the 
ravine,  and  coming  straight  up  over  the  pasture.  All  was  now 
certainty,  and  great  was  the  bustle  to  put  out  of  sight  all  unseemly 
tokens  of  preparation.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurry  Frolich  found 
time  to  twist  some  of  her  pretty  flowers  into  her  pretty  hair,  so  that 
it  might  easily  chance  that  the  bishop  would  not  miss  her  silk  gown. 
When,  however,  were  unfashionable  mothers  known  to  forget  the 
interests  of  their  daughters  ?  Madame  Erlingsen  never  did  \  and 
she  now  engaged  one  of  the  bishop's  followers  to  ride  forward  with 
a  certain  bundle  which  Orga  had  carried  on  her  lap.  The  man 
discharged  his  errand  so  readily  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
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Frolich  was  seen  so  dressed,  walking  "  in  silk  attire,"  as  to  appear 
to  all  eyes  as  the  daughter  of  the  hostess. 

The  bishop's  reputation  preceded  him,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

"  Where  is  he  noV  ?  "  "  How  far  off  is  he  ?  "  "  Why  does  he 
not  come  ? "  asked  one  and  another  of  the  expectant  people  of 
those  who  first  appeared  before  the  seater. 

"  He  is  at  the  tents,  speaking  to  the  Lapps." 

"  Speaking  to  the  Lapps  !  impossible  !  What  Lapp  would  ever 
dream  of  being  spoken  to  by  a  Bishop  of  Tronyem  ?  " 

"  He  is  with  them,  however.  When  I  left  him,  he  was  just 
stooping  to  enter  one  of  the  tents." 

"  Now  you  must  be  joking.  The  Lapps  are  low  people  enough 
in  the  open  pasture,  but  in  their  tents — pah  !  " 

He  did  not  go  in  without  a  reason.  There  was  a  sick  child  in 
the  tent  who  could  not  come  out  to  him.  The  mother  wished 
him  tQ  see  and  pronounce  upon  the  charms  she  was  employing  for 
her  child's  benefit,  and  he  himself  chose  to  be  satisfied  whether 
any  medical  knowledge  which  he  possessed  could  avail  to  restore 
the  sick.  Nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  the  Bishop  of 
Tronyem  was  in  a  Lapland  tent.  The  fact  was  confirmed  by  M. 
Kollsen,  who  next  appeared,  musing  as  he  rode,  with  countenance 
of  extreme  gravity  (to  say  the  least  of  it).  He  would  fain  have 
denied  that  his  bishop  was  smiling  upon  Lapps  who  wore  charms, 
but  he  could  not.     He  muttered  that  it  was  very  extraordinary. 

"  Quite  as  much  so,"  whispered  Erica  to  Frolich,  "  as  that  the 
Holiest  should  be  found  in  the  house  of  a  publican." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  inquired  the  vigilant  M.  Kollsen.  "  What 
was  your  remark  ?  " 

Erica  blushed  deeply,  but  Frolich  readily  declared  what  it  was 
that  she  had  said  ;  and  in  return  M.  Kollsen  remarked  on  the  evil 
of  ignorant  persons  applying  Scripture  according  to  their  own  narrow 
notions. 

"  Two — four— eight  horses,"  observed  a  herdsman.  "  I  think 
the  neighbours  should  each  take  one  or  two ;  or  here  will  soon  be 
an  end  of  Erlingsen's  new  hay.  This  lot  of  pasture  will  never 
feed  eight  horses,  besides  his  own  and  the  herd." 

"  Better  than  having  them  carried  off  by  the  pirates,"  said  a 
neighbour.     "  But  I  will  run  home  and  send  a  load  of  grass." 

In  such  an  amiable  mood  did  the  bishop  find  all  who  were 
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awaiting  him  at  his  place  of  refuge.  On  their  part  they  were  per- 
suaded that  he  deserved  all  their  love,  even  if  he  had  some  low 
notions  about  the  Lapps. 

As  the  bishop's  horse,  followed  by  those  which  bore  the  ladies, 
reached  the  house  door,  all  present  cried, 

"  Welcome  to  the  mountain  !  "  "  Welcome  to  Sulitelma  1 " 

The  bishop  observed  that,  often  as  he  had  wished  to  look  abroad 
from  Sulitelma,  and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  life  at  the 
seaters  was  like,  he  should  have  grown  old  without  the  desire  be- 
ing gratified,  but  for  the  design  of  the  enemy  upon  him.  It  was 
all  he  could  do  to  go  the  rounds  of  his  diocese,  from  station  to 
station  below,  without  thinking  of  journeys  of  pleasure.  Yet  here 
he  was  on  Sulitelma  ! 

When  he  and  M.  KoUsen  and  the  ladies  had  dismounted,  and 
were  entering  the  house  to  breakfast,  the  gazers  found  leisure  to 
observe  the  hindmost  of  the  train  of  riders.  It  was  Hund,  with 
his  feet  tied  under  his  horse,  and  the  bridle  held  by  a  man  on  each 
side.  He  had  seen  and  heard  too  much  of  the  preparations 
against  the  enemy  to  be  allowed  to  remain  below,  or  at  large  any- 
where, till  the  attack  should  be  over.  He  could  not  dismount  till 
some  one  imtied  his  legs ;  and  no  one  would  do  that  till  a  safe 
place  could  be  found  in  which  to  confine  him.  It  was  an  awk- 
ward situation  enough,  sitting  there  bound  before  everybody's 
eyes ;  and  not  the  less  for  Stiorna's  leaning  her  head  against  the 
horse,  and  crying  at  seeing  him  so  treated ;  and  yet  Hund  had 
often  been  seen,  on  small  occasions,  to  look  far  more  black  and 
miserable.  His  face  now  was  almost  cheerful.  Stiorna  praised 
this  as  a  sign  of  bravery ;  but  the  truth  was,  the  party  had  been 
met  by  Rolf  and  Jan  going  down  the  mountain.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  take  Rolf  for  a  ghost ;  and  though  Hund  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  understanding  the  matter,  he  was  unspeakably  re- 
lieved to  find  that  he  had  not  the  death  of  his  rival  to  answer  for. 
It  made  his  countenance  almost  gay  to  think  of  this,  even  while 
stared  at  by  men,  women,  and  children  as  a  prisoner. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  whimpered  Stiorna  ;  "  what  are  you  a  prisoner 
for,  Hund  ?  " 

"  Ask  them  that  know,"  said  Hund.  "  I  thought  at  first  that  it 
was  on  Rolfs  account ;  and  now  that  they  see  with  their  own  eyes 
that  Rolf  is  safe,  they  best  know  what  they  have  to  bring  against  me." 
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"  It  is  no  secret,"  said  Madame  Erlingsen.  "  Hund  was  seen 
with  the  pirates,  acting  with  and  assisting  them,  when  they  com- 
mitted various  acts  of  thievery  on  the  shores  of  the  liord.  If  the 
pirates  are  taken,  Hund  will  be  tried  with  them  for  robberies  at 
'I'hore's,  Kyril's,  Tank's,  and  other  places  along  the  shore,  about 
which  information  has  been  given  by  a  witness." 

"There's,  Kyril's,  and  Tank's!"  repeated  Hund  to  himself; 
"  then  there  must  be  magic  in  the  case.  I  could  have  sworn  that 
not  an  eye  on  earth  witnessed  the  doings  there.  If  Rolf  turns  out 
to  be  the  witness,  I  shall  be  certain  that  he  has  the  powers  of  the 
region  to  help  him." 

So  little  is  robbery  to  be  dreaded  at  the  seaters,  that  there  really 
was  no  place  where  Hund  could  be  fastened  in  ;  no  lock  upon  any 
door ;  not  a  window  from  which  he  might  not  escape.  The  zealous 
neighbours,  therefore,  whose  interest  it  was  to  detain  him,  offered 
to  take  it  in  turn  to  be  beside  him,  his  right  arm  tied  to  the  left  of 
another  man.     And  thus  it  was  settled. 

After  breakfast,  notice  was  given  that  the  party  who  had  travelled 
all  night  wished  to  repose  for  a  few  hours.  AH  others,  therefore,  _ 
withdrew  to  secure  quiet,  some  within  the  pine  wood,  others  to  the 
nearest  breezy  hill,  to  gossip  and  sport ;  while  some  few  took  the 
opportunity  of  going  home  to  see  after  their  cattle,  or  other 
domestic  affairs,  intending  to  return  in  the  afternoon. 


ClfAPTER  XVI. 

OLD  TALES   AND   BETTER  TIDINGS. 

When  the  bishop  came  forth  in  the  afternoon  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  shade  of  the  wood,  those  who  were  there  assembled  were  sing- 
ing For  Norgi,  Instead  of  permitting  them  to  stop  on  account  of 
his  arrival,  he  joined  in  the  song ;  and  solely  because  his  heart 
was  in  it.  Seldom  had  he  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  this ;  and  as 
he  looked  around  him,  and  saw  deep  shades  and  sunny  uplands, 
blue  glaciers  above,  green  pastures  and  glittering  waters  below  ; 
and  all  around  herds  on  every  hill-side,  he  felt  his  love  of  old 
Norway,  and  his  thankfulness  for  being  one  of  her  sons,  as  warm 
as  that  of  any  one  of  the  singers  in  the  wood.  Out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  the  good  bishop  addressed  his  companions  on  tlie 
goodness  of  God  in  creating  such  a  land,  and  placing  them  in  it, 
with  their  happiness  so  far  in  thek  own  hands  as  that  little  worthy 
of  being  called  evil  could  befall  them,  except  through  faults  of 
their  own.  M.  Kollsen,  who  had  before  uttered  his  complaints  of 
the  superstition  of  his  flock,  hoped  that  his  bishop  was  now  about 
to  attack  the  mischief  vigorously. 

The  bishop,  however,  only  took  his  seat — the  mossy  seat  pre- 
pared for  him — and  declared  himself  to  be  now  at  the  service  of 
any  who  wished  to  consult  or  converse  with  him.  Instead  of 
thrusting  his  own  opinions  and  reproofs  upon  them,  as  it  was 
M.  Kollsen's  wont  to  do,  he  waited  for  the  people  to  open  their 
minds  to  him  in  their  own  way  ;  and  by  this  means,  whatever  he 
found  occasion  to  say  had  double  influence,  from  coming  naturally. 
The  words  dropped  by  him  that  day  to  the  anxious  mother  await- 
ing the  confirmation  of  her  child — to  the  young  person  preparing 
for  that  important  event — to  the  bereaved — to  the  penitent — to 
the  thoughtless — and  to  those  who  wondered  why  God  had  given 
them  so  many  rich  blessings — what  the  good  bishop  said  to  all 
these  was  so  fit  and  so  welcome,  that  not  a  word  was  forgotten 
through  long  years  after ;  and  he  was  quoted  half  a  century  after 
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he  had  been  in  his  grave,  as  old  UUa  had  quoted  the  good  Bishop 
of  Tronyem  of  her  day. 

In  a  few  hours,  many  of  the  people  were  gone  for  the  present, — 
some  being  wanted  at  home,  and  others  for  the  expected  affair  on 
the  fiord.  The  bishop  and  M.  Kollsen  had  thought  themselves 
alone  in  their  shady  retreat,  when  they  saw  Erica  lingering  near 
among  the  trees.  With  a  kind  smile,  the  bishop  beckoned  to  her, 
and  bade  her  sit  down,  and  tell  him  whether  he  had  not  been 
right  in  promising,  a  while  ago,  that  God  would  soothe  her  sorrows 
with  time,  as  is  the  plan  of  His  kind  providence.  He  remembered 
well  the  story  of  the  death  of  her  mother.  Erica  replied  that  not 
only  had  her  grief  been  soothed,  but  that  she  was  now  so  blessed 
that  her  heart  was  burdened  with  its  gratitude.  She  wished, — she 
needed  to  pour  out  all  that  she  felt ;  but  M.  Kollsen  was  there, 
and  she  could  not  speak  quite  freely  before  him.  He,  for  his  part, 
observed  that,  if  she  was  now  so  happy,  she  must  have  given  up 
some  of  her  superstitions  ;  for  certainly  he  had  never  known  any 
one  less  likely  to  enjoy  peace  than  Erica,  on  all  occasions  on 
which  he  had  seen  her, — so  great  was  her  dread  of  evil  spirits  on 
every  hand.  ^ 

"  I  wish,*'  said  Erica  with  a  sigh, — "  I  do  wish  I  knew  what  to 
think  about  Nipen." 

"  Ay  !  here  it  comes,"  observed  M.  Kollsen,  folding  his  arms  as 
if  for  argument. 

Encouraged  by  the  bishop,  Erica  told  the  whole  story  of  the 
last  few  months,  from  the  night  of  Oddo's  prank  to  that  which 
found  her  at  the  feet  of  her  friend ; — for  she  had  cast  herself  down 
at  the  bishop^s  feet,  sitting  as  she  had  done  in  her  childhood, 
looking  up  in  his  face. 

"  You  want  to  know  what  I  think  of  all  this  ?  "  said  the  bishop, 
when  she  had  done.  **  I  think  that  you  could  hardly  help  believ- 
ing as  you  have  believed,  amidst  these  strange  circumstances,  and 
with  your  mind  full  of  the  common  accounts  of  Nipen.  Yet  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  such  spirit  as  Nipen,  or  any  demon  in  the 
forest,  or  on  the  mountain.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  spirits  every- 
body in  this  country  believed  in  before  the  blessed  gospel  was 
brought  to  old  Norway  ?  "  t^ 

"  I  have  heard  of  Thor, — that  yonder  islet  was  named  after  ; 
and  that,  when  there  was  a  tempest,  with  rolling  thunder,  such  as 
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we  never  hear  in  this  re^on,"  the  people  used  to  say  it  was  Thor 
driving  in  his  chariot  over  the  mountain  ridge." 

"  That  was  what  people  said  of  the  thunder.  What  they  said 
of  fire  and  frost  was  that  they  were  giants  called  Lolce  and  Thrym, 
who  dwelt  in  a  dreadful  tempestuous  place,  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  and  came  abroad  to  do  awful  things  among  men.  The 
giant  Frost  drove  home  his  horses  at  night — the  hail-clouds  that 


sped  through  the  air ;  and  there  sat  the  giant  on  the  frost-winds, 
combing  the  manes  of  his  horses  as  they  went.  Fire  was  a  cunning 
demon  that  stole  in  where  it  was  not  wanted ;  and,  when  once  in, 
it  devoured  all  that  it  chose,  till  it  rose  into  the  sky  at  last  in 
smoke.  Then  there  was  the  giant  ^gir,  who  brought  in  squalls 
from  the  sea,  and  made  whirlpools  in  the  fiords." 
"  Why,  that  is  like  Nipen." 
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"Very  like  Nipen — perhaps  the  same.  Then  there  was  the 
good  god  Balder  (the  white  god),  who  made  everything  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  ripened  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  This  god  Balder 
was  the  sun.  Then  there  were  the  three  magical  women,  the 
Fates,  who  made  men's  lives  happy  or  miserable.  Did  you  ever 
hear  how  these  giants  and  fates  were  worshipped  before  Jehovah 
and  Christ  were  known  in  this  land  ?  ** 

"  I  have  heard  Ulla  sing  many  old  songs  about  these,  and  more ; 
and  how  Thor  and  two  companions  as  mighty  as  himself  were 
travelling,  and  entered  a  curious  house  for  the  night,  and  wandered 
about  in  the  great  house,  being  frightened  at  a  strange  loud  noise 
outside ;  and  how  they  found  in  the  morning  that  this  house  was 
the  mitten  of  a  giant  infinitely  greater  than  themselves,  and  that 
what  they  had  taken  for  a  separate  chamber  in  the  great  house  was 
the  thumb  of  his  mitten,  and  Uiat  the  strange  noise  was  the  snor- 
ing of  this  giant  Skrymir,  who  was  asleep  close  by,  after  having 
pulled  off  his  mittens." 

"  This  is  one  of  the  many  tales  belonging  to  the  old  religion  of 
this  country.  And  how  did  this  old  religion  arise?  Why,  the 
f>eople  saw  grand  spectacles  every  day,  and  heard  wonders  which- 
ever way  they  turned,  and  they  supposed  that  the  whole  universe 
was  alive.  The  sun,  as  it  travelled,  they  thought  was  alive,  and  kind 
and  good  to  men.  The  tempest  they  thought  was  alive,  and  angry 
with  men.  The  fire  and  frost  they  thought  were  alive,  pleased  to 
make  sport  with  men." 

"  As  people  who  ought  to  know  better,"  observed  M.  Kolken, 
"  now  think  the  wind  is  alive,  and  call  it  Nipen ;  or  the  mist  of  the 
lake  and  river,  which  they  call  the  sprite  Uldra." 

*•'  It  is  true,"  said  the  bishop,  "  that  we  now  have  better  know- 
ledge, and  see  that  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  is  made  and 
moved  by  one  Good  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  sporting  with  men,  or 
being  angry  with  them,  rules  all  things  for  their  good.  But  I  am 
not  surprised  that  some  of  the  old  stories  remain  and  are  believed 
in  still,  and  by  good  and  dutiful  Christians  too.  The  mother  sings 
the  old  songs  over  the  cradle ;  and  the  child  hears  tell  of  sprites 
and  demons  before  it  hears  of  the  good  God,  who  'sends  forth  the 
snow  and  rain,  the  hail  and  vapour,  and  the  stormy  winds  fulfilling 
his  word.'  And  when  the  child  is  grown  to  be  a  man  or  woman, 
the  northern  lights  shooting  over  the  sky,  and  the  sighing  of  the 
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winds  in  the  pine  forests,  bring  back  those  old .  songs  and  old 
thoughts  about  demons  and  sprites ;  and  the  stoutest  man  trembles. 
I  do  not  wonder,  nor  do  I  blame  any  man  or  woman  for  this, 
though  I  wish  they  were  as  happy  as  the  weakest  infant  or  the 
most  worn-out  old  man,  who  has  learned  from  the  gentle  Jesus  to 
fear  nothing  at  any  time,  because  His  Father  was  with  Him." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  M.  Kollsen. 

"  The  time  will  come,"  said  the  bishop,  "  when  the  mother  will 
sing  to  her  babe  of  the  gentle  Jesus,  and  tell  her  growing  child  of 
how  He  loved  to  be  alone  with  His  Father  in  the  waste  and  howl- 
ing wilderness ;  and  bade  His  disciples  not  be  afraid  when  there 
was  a  tempest  on  the  wide  lake.  Then,  when  the  child  grows  up 
to  be  a  man,  if  he  finds  himself  alone  on  the  moimtain  or  in  the 
forest,  he  will  think  of  Jesus,  and  fear  no  demon ;  and  if  a  west 
wind  and  fog  should  overtake  a  woman  in  her  boat  on  the  fiord," 
he  continued,  looking  with  a  smile  at  Erica,  "  she  will  never  think 
of  Nipen,  but  rather  that  she  hears  her  Saviour  saying,  *  Why  are 
ye  afraid,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ? ' " 

Erica  hid  her  face,  ashamed  under  the  good  man's  smile. 

"  In  our  towns,"  continued  he,  "  much  of  this  blessed  change 
is  already  wrought  No  one  in  my  city  of  Tronyem  now  fears  the 
angry  and  cunning  fire-giant,  Loke ;  but  every  citizen  closes  his 
eyes  in  peace  when  he  hears  the  midnight  cry  of  the  watch,  *  Ex- 
cept the  Lord  keepeth  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain.** 
In  the  wilds  of  the  country  every  man's  faith  will  hereafter  be  his 
watchman,  crying  out  upon  all  that  happens,  *  It  is  the  Lord's 
hand  :  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  to  Him  good ! '  This  might 
have  been  said.  Erica,  as  it  appears  to  me,  at  every  turn  of  your 
story,  where  you  and  your  friends  were  not  in  fault." 

He  went  on  to  remark  on  the  story  she  had  told  him ;  and  she 
was  really  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  spirit  had  been^  employed  to  vex  and  alarm 
her.  The  fog  and  the  pirates  had  overtaken  and  frightened  many 
in  the  fiord  with  whom  Nipen  had  no  quarrel.  Rolfs  imprison- 
ment, and  all  the  sorrows  that  belonged  to  it,  had  been  owing  to 
his  own  imprudence.  The  appearance  of  a  double  sun  the  night 
before  was  nothing  uncommon,  and  was  known  to  take  place  when 
the  atmosphere  was  in  a  particular  state.     She  herself  had  seen 

*  The  watchnuui's  call  in  the  towns  of  Norway. 
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that  no  wood-demon  had  touched  the  axes  in  this  very  grove  last 
night ;  and  that  it  was  no  mountain-sprite,  but  a  Laplander,  who 
had  taken  up  the  first  Gammel  cheese.  She  had  also  witnessed 
how  absurdly  mistaken  Hund  had  been  about  the  boat  having  been 
spirited  away,  and  Vogel  Island  being  enchanted,  and  Rolfs  ghost 
being  allowed  to  haunt  him.  Rere  was  a  case  before  her  very  eyes 
of  the  way  in  which  people  with  superstitious  minds  may  mis- 
understand what  happens  to  themselves. 

"  Oh  !  '*  exclaimed  Erica,  dropping  her  hands  from  before  her 
glowing  face,  "  if  I  dared  but  think  there  were  no  bad  spirits ;  if  I 
dared  only  hope  that  everything  that  happens  is  done  by  God's  own 
hand,  I  could  bear  everything !    I  would  never  be  afraid  again  !  '* 

"  It  is  what  I  believe,"  said  the  bishop.  Laying  his  hand  on 
her  head,  he  continued, 

"  We  know  that  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 
I  see  that  you  are  weary  of  your  fears  ;  that  you  have  long  been 
heavy  laden  with  anxiety.  It  is  you,  then,  that  He  invites  to  trust 
Him,  when  He  says  by  the  lips  of  Jesus,  *  Come,  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.* " 

"  Rest ;  rest  is  what  I  have  wanted,"  said  Erica,  while  her  tears 
flowed  gently ;  "  but  Peder  and  Ulla  did  not  believe  as  you  do, 
and  could  not  explain  things ;  and — " 

"  You  should  have  asked  me,"  said  M.  Kollsen ;  "  I  could  have 
explained  everything." 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir ;  but — but,  M.  Kollsen,  you  always  seemed 
angry,  and  you  said  you  despised  us  for  believing  an)rthing  that 
you  did  not ;  and  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  ask 
questions  which  one  knows  will  be  despised." 

M.  Kollsen  glanced  in  the  bishop's  face,  to  see  how  he  took 
this,  and  how  he  meant  to  support  the  pastor's  authority.  The 
bishop  looked  sad,  and  said  nothing. 

"  And  then,"  continued  E»ca,  "  there  were  others  who  laughed; 
even  Rolf  himself  laughed  ;  and  what  one  fears  becomes  only  the 
more  terrible  when  it  is  laughed  at." 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  bishop.  "  When  Jesus  sat  on  the  well 
in  Samaria,  and  taught  how  the  true  worship  was  come,  He  neither 
frowned  on  the  woman  who  inquired,  nor  despised  her,  nor  made 
light  of  her  superstition  about  a  sacred  mountain." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  which  was  broken  at  last  by  Erica 
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asking  the  bishop  whether  he  could  not  console  poor  Hund,  who 
wanted  comfort  more  than  she  had  ever  done.  The  bishop  re- 
plied that  the  demons  who  most  tormented  poor  Hund  were  not 
abroad  on  the  earth  or  in  the  air,  but  within  his  breast, — his  remorse, 
his  envy,  his  covetousness,  his  fear.  He  meant,  however,  not  to 
lose  sight  of  poor  Hund,  either  in  the  prison,  to  which  he  was  to 
travel  to-morrow,  or  after  he  should  come  out  of  it. 

Here  Fnatich  appeared,  running  to  ask  whether  those  who  were 
in  the  grove  would  not  like  to  look  forth  from  the  ridge,  and  see 
what  good  the  budstick  had  done,  and  how  many  parties  were  on 
their  way,  from  all  quarters,  to  the  farm. 

M.  Kollsen  was  glad  to  rise  and  escape  from  what  he  thought  a 
schooling;  and  the  bishop  himself  was  as  interested  in  what  was 
going  on  as  if  the  farm  had  been  his  home.  He  was  actually  the 
first  at  the  ridge. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  WATCH   ON   THE   HILL. 

This  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  singularly  fiavourable  situation  for 
seeing  what  was  doing  on  thef  spot  on  which  every  one's  attention 
was  fixed  this  day.  While  the  people  on  the  fiord  could  not  see 
what  was  going  forward  at  Saltdalen,  nor  those  at  Saltdalen  what 
were  the  movements  at  the  farm,  the  watchers  on  the  ridge  could 
observe  the  proceedings  at  all  the  three  points.  The  opportunity 
was  much  improved  by  the  bishop  having  a  glass — a  glass  of  a 
quality  so  rare  at  that  time  thdt  there  would  probably  have  been 
some  talk  of  magic  and  charms  if  it  had  been  seen  in  Olaf  s  hands, 
instead  of  the  bishop's. 

By  means  of  this  glass,  the  bishop,  M.  KoUsen,  or  Madame 
Erlingsen,  announced  from  time  to  time  what  was  doing  as  the 
evening  advanced — how  parties  of  two  or  three  were  leaving  Salt- 
dalen, creeping  towards  the  farm  under  cover  of  rising  grounds, 
rocks,  and  pine  woods ;  how  small  companies,  well  armed,  were 
hidden  in  every  place  of  concealment  near  Erlingsen's  ;  and  how 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  number  of  women  about  the  placa 
This  was  puzzling.  Who  these  women  could  be,  and  why  they 
should  choose  to  resort  to  the  farm  when  its  female  inhabitants 
had  left  it  for  safety,  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  imagine.  But  the 
truth  soon  occurred  to  Frolich.  No  doubt  some  one  had  re- 
membered how  strange  and  suspicious  it  would  appear  to  the 
pirates,  who  supposed  the  bishop  to  be  at  the  farm,  that  there 
should  be  no  women  in  the  company  assembled  to  meet  him.  No 
doubt  these  people  in  blue,  white,  and  green  petticoats,  who  were 
striding  about  the  yards,  and  looking  forth  from  the  galleries,  were 
men  dressed  in  their  wives'  clothes,  or  in  such  as  Erlingsen  fur- 
nished from  the  family  chests.  This  disguise  was  as  good  as  an 
ambush,  while  it  also  served  to  give  the  place  the  festive  appear- 
ance looked  for  by  the  enemy.  It  was  found  afterwards  that  Oddo 
had  acted  as  lady's-maid,  fitting  the  gowns  to  the  shortest  men,  and 
dressing  up  their  heads  so  as  best  to  hide  the  shaggy  hair.     Great 
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numbers  were  certainly  assembled  before  night ;  yet  still  a  little 
group  might  be  seen  now  and  then  winding  down  from  some  recess 
of  the  wide-spreading  mountain,  making  circuits  by  the  ravines  and 
water-courses,  so  as  to  avoid  crossing  the  upland  slopes,  which  the 
pirates  might  be  surveying  by  means  of  such  a  glass  as  the  bishop's. 

The  bishop  was  of  opinion  that  scarcely  a  blow  would  be  struck, 
so  great  was  the  country  force  compared  with  that  of  the  pirates. 
He  believed  that  the  enemy  would  be  overpowered  and  disarmed, 
almost  without  a  struggle.  Erica,  who  could  not  but  tremble  with 
fear  as  well  as  expectation,  blessed  his  words  in  her  heart ;  and  so, 
in  truth,  did  every  woman  present. 

No  one  thought  of  going  to  rest,  though  Madame  Erlingsen 
urged  it  upon  those  over  whom  she  had  influence.  Finding  that 
Erica  had  sat  up  to  watch  the  cattle  the  night  before,  she  compelled 
her  to  go  and  lie  down  :  but  no  compulsion  could  make  her  sleep ; 
and  Orga  and  Frolich  did  the  best  they  could  for  her,  by  running 
to  her  with  news  of  any  fresh  appearance  below.  Just  after  mid- 
night they  brought  her  word  that  the  bishop  had  ordered  every  one 
but  M.  Kollsen  away  from  the  ridge.  The  schooner  had  peeped 
out  from  behind  the  .promontory,  and  was  stealing  up  with  a  soft 
west  wind. 

"  A  west  wind  !  "  exclaimed  Erica.     "  Any  fog  ?  " 

"  No,  not  a  flake  of  mist  Neither  you  nor  any  one  will  say 
that  Nipen  is  favourable  to  the  enemy  to-night.  Erica." 

"  You  will  hear  me  say  less  of  Nipen  henceforward,"  said  Erica. 

"  That  is  wise  for  to-night,  at  least.  Here  is  the  west  wind ;  but 
only  to  waft  the  enemy  into  our  hands.  But  have  you  really  left 
off"  believing  in  Nipen  and  the  whole  race  of  sprites  ?  " 

These  words  jarred  on  Erica's  yet  timid  feelings.  She  replied 
that  she  must  take  time  for  thought,  as  she  had  much  to  think 
about ;  but  the  bishop  had  to-day  spoken  words  which  she  be- 
lieved would,  when  well  considered,  lift  a  heavy  load  from  her  heart. 

The  girls  kindly  left  this  impression  undisturbed,  and  went  on  to 
describe  how  the  schooner  was  working  up,  and  why  the  bishop 
thought  that  the  people  at  the  farm  were  aware  of  every  inch  of 
her  progress. 

Erica  sprang  from  the  bed,  and  joined  the  group  who  were  sit- 
ting on  the  grass,  awaiting  the  sunrise,  and  eagerly  listening  for 
every  word  from  their  watchman,  the  bishop.     He  told  when  he 
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saw  two  boats,  full  of  men,  put  off  from  the  schooner,  and  creep 
towards  Erlingsen's  cove  under  the  shadow  of  the  rocks.  He  told 
how  the  country  people  immediately  gathered  behind  the  bam  and 
the  house,  and  every  outbuilding  ;  and  at  length,  when  the  boats 
touched  the  shore,  he  said,  "  Now  come  and  look  yourselves. 
They  are  too  busy  now  to  be  observing  us." 


Then  how  eyes  were  strained,  and  nhat  silence  there  was,  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  exclamation,  as  it  became  certain  that  the 
decisive  moment  was  come  !  The  glass  passed  rapidly  from  hand 
to  hand  ;  but  it  revealed  little.  There  was  smoke,  covering  a 
struggling  crowd  ;  and  such  gazers  as  had  a  husband,  a  father,  or 
a  lover  there,  could  look  no  longer.     The  bishop  himself  did  not 
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attempt  to  comfort  them,  at  a  moment  when  he  knew  it  would  be 
in  vain. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  some  one  observed  two  boats  appearing 
from  behind  the  promontory,  and  making  directly  and  rapidly  for 
the  schooner ;  and  presently  there  was  a  little  smoke  there,  too — 
only  a  puff  or  two ;  and  then  all  was  quiet  till  she  began  to  hang 
out  her  sails,  which  had  been  taken  in,  and  to  glide  over  the  waters 
in  the  direction  of  a  small  sandy  beach,  on  which  she  ran  straight 
up,  till  she  was  evidently  fast  grounded. 

"  Excellent ! "  exclaimed  M.  Kollsen.  "  How  admirably  they 
are  conducting  the  whole  affair !  The  retreat  of  these  fellows  is 
completely  cut  off — their  vessel  taken  and  driven  ashore,  while  they 
are  busy  elsewhere." 

"  That  is  Oddo's  doings,"  observed  Orga,  quietly. 

"Oddo's  doings!  How  do  you  know?  Are  you  serious? 
Can  you  see  ?    Or  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  was  by  when  Oddo  told  his  plan  to  my  father,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  take  the  schooner.  My  father  laughed  so  that  I 
thought  Oddo  would  be  for  going  over  to  the  enemy." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  Erica.     "  Oddo  has  a  brave,  faithful  heart." 

"  And,"  said  his  mistress,  "  a  conscience  and  temper  which  will 
keep  him  meek  and  patient  till  he  has  atoned  for  mischief  that  he 
thinks  he  has  done." 

"  I  must  see  more  of  this  boy,"  observed  the  bishop.  "  Did 
your  father  grant  his  request  ?  "  he  inquired  of  Orga. 

"  At  last  he  did.  Oddo  said  that  a  young  boy  could  do  little 
good  in  the  fight  at  the  farm,  but  that  he  might  lead  a  party  to  at- 
tack the  schooner,  in  the  absence  of  almost  all  her  crew.  He  said 
it  was  no  more  than  a  boy  might  do  with  half-a-dozen  lads  to  help 
him,  for  he  had  reason  to  feel  sure  that  only  just  hands  enough  to 
manage  her  would  be  left  on  board,  and  those  the  weakest  of  the 
pirate  party.  My  father  said  there  were  men  to  spare,  and  he  put 
twelve,  well  armed,  under  Oddo's  orders." 

"  Who  would  submit  to  be  under  Oddo's  command  ?  "  asked 
Frolich,  laughing  at  the  idea. 

"  Twice  twelve,  if  he  had  wanted  so  many,"  replied  Orga.  "Be- 
tween the  goodness  of  the  joke  and  their  zeal,  there  were  volunteers 
in  plenty,  my  father  told  me,  as  he  was  putting  me  on  my  horse." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  all  signs  of  fighting  were  over  at  the  farm. 
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But  there  was  a  fire.  The  bam  was  seen  to  smoke  and  then  to 
flame.  It  was  plain  that  the  neighbours  were  at  liberty  to  attend 
to  the  fire,  and  had  no  fighting  on  their  hands.  They  were  seen 
to  form  a  line  from  the  burning  barn  to  the  brink  of  the  water, 
and  to  hand  buckets  till  the  fire  was  out.  The  bam  had  been 
nearly  empty,  and  the  fire  did  not  spread  farther ;  so  that  Madame 
Erlingsen  herself  did  not  spend  one  grudging  thought  on  this  small 
sacrifice,  in  return  for  their  deliverance  from  the  enemy,  who,  she 
had  feared,  would  ransack  her  dwelling,  and  fire  it  over  her  chil- 
dren's heads.  She  was  satisfied  and  thankful,  if  indeed  the  pirates 
were  taken. 

At  the  bishop's  question  about  who  would  go  down  the  mountain 
for  news,  each  of  Hund*s  guards  begged  to  be  the  man.  The 
swiftest  of  foot  was  chosen,  and  off  he  went — not  without  a  barley 
cake  and  brandy-flask — at  a  pace  which  promised  speedy  tidings. 

As  Madame  Erlingsen  hoped  in  her  heart,  he  met  a  messenger 
dispatched  by  her  husband ;  so  that  all  who  had  lain  down  to 
sleep — all  but  herself,  that  is— were  greeted  by  good  news  as  they 
appeared  at  the  breakfast-table.  The  pirates  were  all  taken,  and 
on  their  T^-ay,  bound,  to  Saltdalen,  there  to  be  examined  by  the 
magistrate,  and  no  doubt  thence  transferred  to  the  jail  at  Tronyem. 
Hund  was  to  follow  immediately,  either  to  take  his  trial  with  them, 
or  to  appear  as  evidence  against  them.  One  of  the  pirates  was 
wounded  and  two  of  the  country  people,  but  not  a  life  was  lost ; 
and  Erlingsen,  Rolf,  Peder,  and  Oddo  were  all  safe  and  unhurt 

Oddo  was  superintending  the  unlading  of  the  schooner,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  magistrate,  at  his  master's  desire,  head  guard 
of  the  property,  as  it  lay  on  the  beach,  till  the  necessary  evidence 
of  its  having  been  stolen  by  the  pirates  was  taken,  and  the  owners 
could  be  permitted  to  identify  and  resume  their  property.  Oddo 
was  certainly  the  greatest  man  concerned  in  the  aflair,  after 
Erlingsen.  And  like  a  really  great  man,  Oddo's  head  was  not 
turned  with  his  importance,  but  intent  on  the  perfect  discharge  of 
his  office.  When  it  was  finished,  and  he  returned  to  his  home,  he 
found  he  cared  more  for  the  pressure  of  his  grandfather's  hand 
upon  his  head,  as  the  old  man  blessed  his  boy,  than  for  all  the 
praises  of  the  whole  country  round. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TO   CHURCH. 

An  idea  occurred  to  everybody  but  one,  within  the  next  few  hours, 
which  occasioned  some  consultation.  Everybody  but  Erica  felt 
and  said  that  it  would  be  a  great  honour  and  privilege,  but  one 
not  undeserved  by  the  district,  for  the  Bishop  of  Tronyem  to 
marry  Rolf  and  Erica  before  he  left  Nordland.  .  The  bishop 
wished  to  make  some  acknowledgment  for  the  zealous  protection 
and  hospitality  which  had  been  afforded  him ;  and  he  soon  found 
that  no  act  would  be  so  generally  acceptable  as  his  blessing  the 
union  of  these  young  people.  He  spoke  to  Madame  Erlingsen 
about  it,  and  her  only  doubt  was  whether  it  was  not  too  soon  after 
the  burial  of  old  Ulla.  If  Peder,  however,  should  not  object  on 
this  ground,  no  one  else  had  a  right  to  do  so. 

So  far  from  objecting,  Peder  shed  tears  of  pleasure  at  the  thought 
He  was  sure  Ulla  would  be  delighted,  if  she  knew — would  feel  it 
an  honour  to  herself  that  her  place  should  be  filled  by  one  whose 
marriage-crown  should  be  blessed  by  the  bishop  himself.  Erica 
was  startled,  and  had  several  good  reasons  to  give  why  there 
should  be  no  hurry  ;  but  she  was  brought  round  to  see  that  Rolf 
could  go  to  Tronyem  to  give  his  evidence  against  the  pirates  even 
better  after  his  marriage  than  before,  because  he  would  leave 
Peder  in  a  condition  of  greater  comfort ;  and  she  even  smiled  to 
herself  as  she  thought  how  rapidly  she  might  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  house  during  his  absence,  so  that  he  should  delight 
in  it  on  his  return.  When  the  bishop  assured  her  that  she  should 
not  be  hurried  into  her  marriage  within  two  days,  but  that  he 
would  appoint  a  day  and  hour  when  he  should  be  at  the  distant 
church  to  confirm  the  young  people  resident  lower  down  the  fiord, 
she  gratefully  consented,  wondering  at  the  interest  so  high  and 
revered  a  man  seemed  to  feel  in  her  lot  When  it  was  once 
settled  that  the  wedding  was  to  be  next  week,  she  gave  hearty  aid 
to  the  preparations,  as  freely  and  openly  as  if  she  was  not  herself 
to  be  the  bride. 
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The  bishop  embarked  immediately  on  descending  the  mountain. 
His  considerate  eye  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  necessarily 
much  confusion  at  the  farm,  and  that  his  further  presence  would 
be  an  inconvenience.  So  he  bade  his  host  and  the  neighbours 
farewell  for  a  short  time,  desiring  them  not  to  fail  to  meet  him 
again  at  the  church  on  his  summons. 

The  kindness  of  the  neighbours  did  not  cease  when  danger 
from  the  enemy  was  over.  Some  offered  boats  for  the  wedding 
procession,  several  sent  gilt  paper  to  adorn  the  bridal  crown  which 
Orga  and  Frolich  were  making,  and  some  yielded  a  more  important 
assistance  still.  They  put  trusty  persons  into  the  seater^  and  over 
the  herd,  for  two  days,  so  that  all  Erlingsen's  household  might  be 
at  the  wedding.  Stioma  preferred  making  butter,  and  gazing 
southwards,  to  attending  the  wedding  of  Hund's  rival,  but  ever}'- 
one  else  was  glad  to  go.  Nobody  would  have  thought  of  urging 
Peder*s  presence,  but  he  chose  to  do  his  part — a  part  which  no 
one  could  discharge  so  well — singing  bridal  songs  in  the  lead- 
ing boat 

The  summons  arrived  quite  as  soon  as  it  could  have  been 
looked  for,  and  the  next  day  there  was  as  pretty  a  boat-procession 
on  the  still  waters  of  the  fiord  as  had  ever  before  glided  over  its 
surface.  Within  the  memory  of  man,  no  bride  had  been  prettier 
— no  crown  more  glittering — no  bridegroom  more  happy — no 
chanting  was  ever  more  soothing  than  old  Peder's — no  clarionet 
better  played  than  Oddo's — no  bridesmaids  more  gay  and  kindly 
than  Orga  and  Frolich.  The  neighbours  were  hearty  in  their 
cheers  as  the  boats  put  off,  and  the  cheers  were  repeated  from 
every  settlement  in  the  coves  and  on  the  heights  of  the  fiord,  and 
were  again  taken  up  by  the  echoes  till  the  summer  air  seemed  to 
be  full  of  gladness.  The  birds  of  the  islands,  and  the  leaping 
fish,  might  perhaps  wonder  as  the  train  of  bowery  boats  floated 
down — for  every  boat  was  dressed  with  green  boughs  and  garlands 
of  flowers — but  the  matter  was  understood  and  rejoiced  in  by  all 
others. 

To  conclude,  the  bishop  was  punctual,  and  kindly  in  his  welcome 
of  Erica  to  the  altar.  He  was  also  graciously  pleased  with  Rolfs 
explanation  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  bring  a  gift  for  so  great 
a  dignitary,  but  that  he  hoped  the  bishop  would  approve  of  his 
giving  his  humble  offering  to  the  church  instead.     The  six  sides 
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of  the  new  pulpit  were  nearly  finished  now,  and  Rolf  desired  to 
take  upon  himself  the  carving  of  the  basement  as  his  marriage-fee. 
As  the  bishop  smiled  approbation,  M.  Kollsen  bowed  acquiescence, 
and  Rolf  found  himself  in  prospect  of  indoor  work  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Erica  carried  home  in  her  heart,  and  kept  there  for  ever,  certain 
words  of  the  bishop's  address  which  he  uttered  with  his  eye  kindly 
fixed  upon  hers.  "  Go,  and  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty,  So  shall  you  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,  nor 
for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness;  nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday. 
When  you  shall  have  made  the  Ix)rd  your  habitation,  you  shall 
not  fear  that  evil  may  befall  you,  or  that  any  plague  shall  co^e 
nigh  your  dwelling.     Go,  and  peace  be  on  your  house ! " 


«  AilwiQ  went  on  nuiking  cakes  of  a  curious  si 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Isle  of  Axholme  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  England.  It  is  not  an  island  in  the  sea.  It 
is  a  part  of  Lincolnshire — a  piece  of  land  hilly  in  the  middle,  and 
surrounded  by  rivers.  The  Trent  runs  on  the  east  side  of  it ;  and 
feome  smaller  rivers  formerly  flowed  round  the  rest  of  it,  joining 
the  Humber  to  the  north.  These  rivers  carried  down  a  great 
deal  of  mud  with  them  to  the  Humber,  and  the  tides  of  the 
Humber  washed  up  a  great  deal  of  sea-sand  into  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers ;  so  that  the  waters  could  not  for  some  time  flow  freely,  and 
were  at  last  prevented  from  flowing  at  all:  they  sank  into  the 
ground,  and  made  a  swamp  of  it — a  swamp  of  many  miles  round 
the  hilly  part  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 

This  swamp  was  long  a  very  dismal  place.  Fish,  and  water- 
birds,  and  rats  inhabited  it ;  and  here  and  there  stood  the  hut  of 
a  fowler,  or  a  peat-stack  raised  by  the  people  who  lived  on  the 
hills  round,  and  who  obtained  their  fuel  from  the  peat-lands  in 
the  swamp.  There  were  also,  sprinkled  over  the  district,  a  few 
very  small  houses — cells  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at 
York.  To  these  cells  ^ome  of  the  monks  from  St.  Mary's  had 
been  fond  of  retiring,  in  old  time,  for  meditation  and  prayer,  and 
doing  good  in  the  district  round ;  but  when  the  soil  became  so 
swan^py  as  to  give  them  the  ague,  as  often  as  they  paid  a  visit  to 
these  cells,  the  monks  left  off"  the  practice  of  retiring  hither  ;  and 
their  little  dwellings  stood  empty,  to  be  gradually  overgrown  with 
green  moss  and  bnk  weeds,  which  no  hand  cleared  away. 

At  last  a  Dutchman,  having  seen  what  wonders  were  done  in 
his  own  country  by  good  draining,  thought  he  could  render  this 
district  fit  to  be  inhabited  and  cultivated  ;  and  he  made  a  bargain 
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with  the  king  about  it.  After  spending  much  money,  and  taking 
great  p^ns,  he  succeeded.  He  drew  the  waters  off  into  new 
channels,  and  kept  them  there  by  sluices,  and  by  carefully  watch- 
ing the  embankments  he  had  raised.  The  land  which  was  left 
dry  was  manured  and  cultivated,  till,  instead  of  a  reedy  and  mossy 
swamp,  there  were  fields  of  clover  and  of  corn,  and  meadows  of 
the  finest  grass,  with  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  in  large  numbers. 
The  dwellings  that  were  still  standing  were  made  into  farm-houses, 
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and  new  farm-houses  were  built.  A  church  here  and  a  chapel 
there  was  cleaned,  warmed,  and  painted,  and  opened  for  worship ; 
and  good  roads  crossed  the  district  into  all  the  counties  neaH 

Instead  of  being  pleased  with  this  change,  the  people  of  the 
country  were  angry  and  discontented.  Those  who  lived  near  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  fishing  and  fowling  in  the  swamp,  with- 
out paying  any  rent,  or  having  to  ask  anybody's  leave.  They  had 
no  mind  now  to  settle  to  the  regular  toilsome  business  of  fanning, 
—and  to  be  under  a  landlord,  to  whom  they  must  pay  rent 
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Probably,  too,  they  knew  nothing  about  farming,  and  would  have 
failed  in  it  if  they  had  tried.  Thus  far  they  were  not  to  be  blamed. 
But  nothing  can  exceed  the  malignity  with  which  they  treated  the 
tenants  who  did  settle  in  the  isle,  and  the  spiteful  spirit  which 
they  showed  towards  them  on  every  occasion. 

These  tenants  were  chiefly  foreigners.  There  was  a  civil  war 
in  England  at  that  time;  and  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire 
people  were  so  much  engaged  in  fighting  for  King  Charles  or  for 
the  Parliament,  that  fewer  persons  were  at  liberty  to  undertake 
new  farms  than  there  would  have  been  in  a  time  of  peace.  When 
the  Dutchman  and  his  companions  found  that  the  English  were  not 
disposed  to  occupy  the  Levels  (as  the  drained  lands  were  called), 
they  encouraged  some  of  their  own  countrymen  to  come  over. 
With  them  arrived  some  few  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  driven 
from  France  into  Holland,  on  account  of  their  being  Protestants. 
From  first  to  last,  there  were  about  two  hundred  families,  Dutch 
and  French,  settled  in  the  Levels.  Some  were  collected  into  a 
village,  and  had  a  chapel  opened,  where  a  pastor  of  their  own  per- 
formed service  for  them.  Others  were  scattered  over  the  district, 
living  just  where  their  occupations  required  them  to  settle. 

All  these  foreigners  were  subject  to  bad  treatment  from  their 
neighbours ;  but  the  stragglers  were  the  worst  off,  because  it  was 
easiest  to  tease  and  injure  those  who  lived  alone.  The  disappointed 
fishers  and  fowlers  gave  other  reasons  for  their  own  conduct,  be- 
sides that  of  being  nearly  deprived  of  their  fishing  and  fowling. 
These  reasons  were  all  bad,  as  reasons  for  hating  always  are. 
One  excuse  was  that  the  new  settlers  were  foreigners  : — as  if  those 
who  were  far  from  their  own  land  did  not  need  particular  hospital- 
ity and  kindness.  Another  plea  was  that  they  were  connected 
with  the  King,  by  being  settled  on  the  lands  which  he  had 
bargained  to  have  drained ;  so  that  all  who  sided  with  the  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  injure  the  new  tenants,  in  order  to  annoy  the  King. 
If  the  settlers  had  tried  to  serve  the  King  by  injuring  his  enemies, 
this  last  reason  might  have  passed  in  a  time  of  war.  But  it  was 
not  so.  It  is  probable  that  the  foreigners  did  not  understand  the 
quarrel.  At  any  rate,  they  took  no  part  in  it.  All  they  desired 
was  to  be  left  in  peace,  to  cultivate  the  lands  they  paid  rent  for. 

But,  instead  of  peace,  they  had  little  but  persecution. 
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One  of  these  settlers,  Mr.  Linacre,  was  not  himself  a  farmer. 
He  supplied  the  farmers  of  the  district  with  a  manure  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  which  suited  some  of  the  richest  soils  they  cultivated 
He  found,  in  the  red  soil  of  the  isle,  a  large  mass  of  that  white 
earth,  called  gypsum,  which,  when  wetted  and  burnt,  makes 
plaster  of  Paris;  and  which,  when  ground,  makes  a  fine  manure 
for  some  soils,  as  the  careful  Dutchman  well  knew.  Mr.  Linacre 
set  up  a  windmill  on  a  little  eminence  which  rose  out  of  the 
Level,  just  high  enough  to  catch  the  wind ;  and  there  he  ground 
the  gypsum  which  he  dug  from  the  neighbouring  patch  or 
quarry.     He  had  to  build  some  outhouses,  but  not  a  dwelling- 


house;  for,  near  his  mill,  with  just  space  enough  for  a  good 
garden  between,  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  old  cells  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Mary's,  so  well  built  of  stone,  and  so  comfortably- 
arranged,  that  Mr.  Linacre  had  little  to  do  but  to  have  it  cleaned 
and  furnished,  and  the  windows  and  doors  made  new,  to  fit  it  for 
the  residence  of  his  wife  and  children  and  a  servant 

This  building  was  round,  and  had  three  rooms  below,  and  three  ' 
over  them.     A  staircase  of  stone  was  in  the  very  middle,  winding 
round,  like  a  corkscrew — leading  to   the  upper  rooms,  and  out 
upon  the  roof,  from  which  there  was  a  beautiful  view, — quite  as 
far  as  the  Humber  to  the  north-east,  and  to  the  circle  of  hills  on 
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every  side.  Each  of  the  rooms  below  had  a  door  to  the  open  air, 
and  another  to  the  staircase ; — very  unlike  modern  houses,  and 
not  so  fit  as  they  to  keep  out  wind  and  cold. .  But  for  this,  the 
dwelling  would  have  been  very  warm,  for  the  walls  were  of  thick 
stone ;  and  the  fireplaces  were  so  large,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
monks  had  been  fond  of  good  fires.  Two  of  these  lower  rooms 
opened  into  the  garden;  and  the  third,  the  kitchen,  into  the 
yard ; — so  that  the  maid,  Ailwin,  had  not  far  to  go  to  milk  the  cow 
and  feed  the  poultry. 

Mrs.  Linacre  was  as  neat  in  the  management  of  her  house  a$ 
people  from  Holland  usually  are ;  and  she  did  not  like  that  the 
sitting-room,  where  her  husband  had  his  meals  and  spent  his 
evenings,  should  be  littered  by  the  children,  or  used  at  all  by  them 
during  her  absence  at  her  daily  occupation,  in  the  summer.  So 
she  let  them  use  the  third  room  for  their  employments  and  their 
play.  Her  occupation,  every  summer's  day,  was  serving  out  the 
waters  from  a  mineral  spring,  a  good  deal  frequented  by  sick 
people,  three  miles  from  her  house,  on  the  way  to  Gainsborough. 
She  set  off,  after  an  early  breakfast,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
and  generally  arrived  at  the  hill-side  where  the  spring  was,  and 
had  unlocked  her  little  shed,  and  taken  out  her  glasses,  and  rinsed 
them,  before  any  travellers  passed.  It  was  rarely  indeed  that  a 
sick  person  had  to  wait  a  minute  for  her  appearance.  There^  she 
sat,  in  a  shed  when  it  rained,  and  under  a  tree  when  it  was  fine, 
sewing  or  knitting  very  diligently  when  no  customers  appeared, 
and  now  and  then  casting  a  glance  over  the  Levels  to  the  spot 
where  her  husband's  mill  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  green  fields,  and 
where  she  almost  fancied  sometimes  that  she  could  see  the  children 
sitting  on  the  mill  steps,  or  working  in  the  garden.  When  cus- 
tomers appeared,  she  was  always  ready  in  a  moment  to  serve  them  ; 
and  her  smile  cheered  those  who  were  sick,  and  pleased  those  who 
came  merely  from  curiosity.  She  slipped  the  half-pence  she  re- 
ceived into  a  pocket  beneath  her  apron ;  and  sometimes  the  pocket 
was  such  a  heavy  one  to  carry  three  miles  home,  that  she  just 
stepped  aside  to  the  village  shop  at  Haxey,  or  into  a  farm-house 
where  the  people  would  be  going  to  market  next  day,  to  get  her 
copper  exchanged  for  silver.  Since  the  times  had  become  so 
troubled  as  they  were  now,  however,  she  had  avoided  showing  her 
money  anywhere  on  the  road.     Her  husband's  advice  was  that 
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she  should  give  up  attending  the  spring  altogether ;  but  she  gained 
so  much  money  by  it,  and  it  was  so  likely  that  somebody  would 
step  into  her  place  there  as  soon  as  she  gave  it  up,  so  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  regain  her  office  when  quieter  times  should 
come,  that  she  entreated  him  to  allow  her  to  go  on  while  she  had 
no  fears.  She  took  the  heavy  gold  ear-rings  out  of  her  ears,  wore 
a  plainer  cap,  and  left  a  large  silver  watch  at  home ;  so  that  she 
looked  like  a  poor  woman  whom  no  needy  soldier  or  bold  thief 
would  think  of  robbing.  She  guessed  by  the  sun  what  was  the 
right  time  for  locking  up  her  glasses,  and  going  home ;  and  she 
commonly  met  her  husband,  coming  to  fetch  her,  before  she  had 
got  half-way. 

The  three  children  were  sure  to  be  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
quarry  bank,  or  on  the  mill  steps,  or  out  on  the  roof  of  the  house, 
at  the  top  of  the  winding  staircase.  Little  George  himself,  though 
only  two  years  old,  knew  the  very  moment  when  he  should  shout 
and  clap  his  hands,  to  make  his  mother  wave  her  handkerchief 
from  the  turn  of  the  road.  Oliver  and  Mildred  did  not  exactly 
feel  that  the  days  were  too  long  while  their  mother  was  away,  for 
they  had  plenty  to  do ;  but  they  felt  that  the  best  part  of  the  day 
was  the  hour  between  her  return  and  their  going  to  bed ;  and,  un- 
like people  generally,  they  liked  winter  better  than  summer, 
because  at  that  season  their  mother  never  left  them,  except  to  go 
to  the  shop  or  the  market  at  Haxey. 

Though  Oliver  was  only  eleven,  and  Mildred  nine,  they  were 
not  too  young  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  Oliver  was  really  use- 
ful as  a  gardener  ;  and  many  a  good  dish  of  vegetables  of  his 
growing  came  to  table  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Mildred  had  to 
take  care  of  the  child  almost  all  day ;  she  often  prepared  the  cab- 
bage, and  cut  the  bacon  for  Ail  win  to  broil.  She  could  also  do 
what  Ailwin  could  not — she  could  sew  a  little ;  and  now  and  then 
there  was  an  apron  or  a  handkerchief  ready  to  be  shown  when 
Mrs.  Linacre  came  home  in  the  evening.  If  she  met  with  any 
difficulty  in  her  job,  the  maid  could  not  help  her,  *  but  her  father 
sometimes  could  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  see  Mildred  mounting  the 
mill  when  she  was  at  any  loss,  and  her  father  wiping  the  white 
plaster  off  his  hands,  and  taking  the  needle  or  the  scissors  in  his 
great  fingers,  rather  than  his  little  girl  should  not  be  able  to  sur- 
prise her  mother  with  a  finished  piece  of  work.     Then,  both  Oliver 
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and  Mildred  bad  to  leam  their  catechism,  to  say  to  Pastor  Dendel 
on  Sunday ;  and  always  a  copy  or  an  exercise  on  hftnd,  to  be  ready 
to  show  him  when  he  should  call;  and  some  book  to  finish  that 
he  had  lent  them  to  read,  and  that  others  of  his  Sock  would  be 
ready  for  when  they  had  done. 

Besides  all  this,  there  was  an  occupation  which  both  boy  and 
girl  thought  more  of  than  of  all  others  together.     Among  the  loads 


of  gypsum  that  came  to  the  mill,  there  were  often  pieces  of  the 
best  kind — lumps  of  real  fine  alabaster.  Alabaster  is  so  soft  as  to 
be  easily  worked.  Even  a  finger-nail  will  make  a  mark  upon  it. 
Everybody  knows  how  beautiful  vases  and  little  statues,  well 
wrought  in  alabaster,  look  on  a  mantelpiece  or  a  drawing-room 
table.  Oliver  had  seen  such  in  France,  where  they  are  very 
common;  and  his  father  had  carried  one  or  two  ornaments  of  this 
kind  into  Holland,  when  he  had  to  leave  France.     It  was  a  great 
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delight  for  Oliver  to  find,  on  settling  in  Axholme,  that  he  could 
have  as  much  alabaster  as  he  pleased,  if  he  could  only  work  it. 
With  a  little  help  from  Pastor  Dendel  and  his  father,  he  soon 
learned  to  do  so ;  and  of  all  his  employments,  he  liked  this  the 
best.  Pastor  Dendel  brought  him  a  few  bowls  and  cups  of  pretty 
shapes  and  different  sizes,  made  of  common  wood  by  a  turner  who 
was  one  of  his  flock ;  and  Oliver  first  copied  these  in  clay,  and 
then  in  alabaster.  By  degrees  he  learned  to  vary  his  patterns,  and 
at  last  to  make  his  clay  models  from  fancies  of  his  own — some 
turning .  out  failures,  and  others  prettier  than  any  of  his  wooden 
cups.     These  last  he  proceeded  to  carve  out  of  alabaster. 

Mildred  could  not  help  watching  him  while  he  was  about  his 
favourite  work,  though  it  was  difficult  to  keep  little  George  from 
tossing  the  alabaster  about,  and  stamping  on  the  best  pieces,  or 
sucking  them.  He  would  sometimes  give  his  sister  a  few  minutes' 
peace  and  quiet  by  rolling  the  wooden  bowls  the  whole  length  of 
the  room,  and  running  after  them ;  and  there  was  also  an  hour, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  he  went  to  sleep  in  his  large  Dutch 
cradle.  At  those  times  Mildred  would  consult  with  her  brother 
about  his  work ;  or  sew  and  watch  him  by  turns  ;  or  read  one  of 
the  pastor's  little  books,  stopping  occasionally  to  wonder  whether 
Oliver  could  attend  at  once  to  his  carving  and  to  what  she  was 
reading.  When  she  saw  that  he  was  spoiling  any  part,  or  that  his 
hand  was  shaking,  she  would  ask  whether  he  "had  not  been  at  work 
long  enough;  and  then  they  would  run  out  to  the  garden  or  the 
quarry,  or  to  jump  George  (if  he  was  awake  again)  from  the  second 
mill  step. 

One  fine  month  of  August,  not  a  breath  of  wind  had  been  blow- 
ing for  a  week  or  two,  so  that  the  mill-sails  had  not  made  a  single 
turn ;  not  a  load  of  gypsum  had  been  "brought  during  the  time,  and 
Oliver  was  quite  out  of  alabaster ;  though,  as  it  happened,  he  much 
wanted  a  good  supply,  for  a  particular  reason.  Every  morning 
he  brought  out  his  tools  ;  and  every  morning  the  sky  was  so  clear, 
the  corn-fields  so  still — the  very  trees  so  sileijjt — that  he  wondered 
whether  there  had  ever  been  so  calm  a  month  of  August  before. 
His  father  and  he  employed  their  time  upon  the  garden,  while  they 
had  so  good  an  opportunity.  Before  it  was  all  put  in  order,  and 
the  entire  stock  of  autumn  cabbages  set,  there  came  a  breezy  day ; 
and  the  children  were  left  to  finish  the  cabbage  patch  by  them- 
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selves.  While  they  were  at  work,  it  made  them  merry  to  hear  the 
mill-sails  whirring  through  the  air,  and  to  see,  at  intervals,  the  trees 
above  the  quarry  bowing  their  heads,  and  the  reeds  waving  in  the 
swamp,  and  the  water  of  the  meadow  ponds  dimpling  and  rippling, 
as  the  wind  swept  over  the  Levels.  Oliver  soon  heard  something 
that  he  liked  better  still — the  creak  of  the  truck  that  brought  the 
gypsum  from  the  quarry,  and  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip. 

He  threw  down  the  dibble  with  which  he  was  planting  out  his 
cabbages,  tripped  over  the  line  he  had  set  to  direct  his  drilling, 
tumbled  on  his  face,  scrambled  up  again,  and  ran,  rubbing  the  dirt 
from  his  knees  as  he  went,  to  look  out  some  alabaster  from  the  load. 

Mildred  was  not  long  after  him,  though  he  called  to  her  that  she 
had  better  stay  and  finish  the  cabbages ;  and  though  little  George, 
immediately  on  feeling  himself  at  liberty,  threw  himself  upon  the 
fresh  mould  of  the  cabbage  bed,  and  amused  himself  with  pulling 
up,  and  flinging  right  and  left,  the  plants  that  had  just  been  set. 
How  could  Mildred  attend  to  this,  when  she  was  sure  she  was 
wanted  to  turn  over  the  gypsum,  and  see  what  she  could  find  ? 
So  Master  George  went  on  with  his  pranks,  till  Ailwin,  by  acci- 
dent, saw  him  from  the  yard,  ran  and  snatched  him  up,  flung  him 
over  her  shoulder,  and  carried  him  away  screaming,  till,  to  pacify 
him,  she  set  him  down  among  the  poultry,  which  he  presently 
found  more  amusing  than  young  cabbage  plants. 

"  Now  we  shall  have  a  set  of  new  cups  for  the  spring,  presently," 
said  Oliver,  as  he  measured  lump  after  lump  with  his  little  foot  rule. 

"  Cups  for  the  waters !  *'  exclaimed  his  father.  **  So  that  is  the 
reason  of  this  prodigious  hurr}',  is  it,  my  boy  ?  You  think  tin  cups 
not  good  enough  for  your  mother,  or  for  her  customers,  or  for  the 
waters.  Which  of  them  do  you  think  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  tin 
cups  ? " 

"  The  water,  most  of  all.  Instead  of  sparkling  in  a  clear  bright 
glass,  it  looks  as  nasty  as  it  tastes  in  a  thing  that  is  more  brown 
and  rusty  every  time  it  is  dipped.  I  will  give  the  folk  a  pair  of 
cups  that  shall  tempt  them  to  drink — a  pair  of  cups  as  white  as 
milk." 

"  They  will  not  long  remain  white ;  and  those  who  broke  the 
glasses  will  be  the  more  bent  upon  spoiling  your  cups  the  more 
pains  you  spend  upon  them." 

"  I  hope  the  Redfurns  will  not  happen  to  hear  of  them.     We 
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need  not  blab ;  and  the  folk  who  drink  the  waters  go  their  way  as 
soon  as  they  have  done." 

"Whether  the  Redfums  be  here  or  there, 'my  boy,  there  is  no 
want  of  prying  eyes  to  see  all  that  the  poor  foreigners  do.  Your 
mother  is  watched,  it  is  my  belief,  every  time  she  dips  her  cup ; 
and  I  in  the  mill,  and  you  in  the  garden.  There  is  no  hope  of 
keeping  anything  from  our  enemies." 

Seeing  Oliver  look  about  him  uneasily,  Mr.  Linacre  reproached 
himself  for  having  said  anything  to  alarm  his  timid  boy ;  so  he 
added  what  he  himself  always  found  the  most  comforting  thought, 
when  he  felt  disturbed  at  living  among  unkind  neighbours. 

"  Let  them  watch  us,  Oliver.  We  do  nothing  that  we  need  be 
ashamed  of.  The  whole  world  is  welcome  to  know  how  we  live 
— all  we  do,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end." 

"  Yes,  if  they  would  let  us  alone,  father.  But  it  is  so  hard  to 
have  our  things  broken  and  spoiled  !  " 

"  So  it  is ;  and  to  know  what  ill-natured  talk  is  going  on  about 
us.  But  we  must  let  them  take  their  own  way,  and  bear  it  as  well 
as  we  can ;  for  there  is  no  help  for  it." 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  justice  ! "  cried  Mildred.  "  How  I  would 
punish  them,  every  one  ! " 

"  Then  I  wish  you  were  a  justice,  my  dear ;  for  we  cannot  get 
anybody  punished  as  it  is." 

"  Mildred,"  said  Oliver,  "  I  wish  you  would  finish  the  cabbages. 
You  know  they  must  be  done,  and  I  am  very  busy." 

"Oh,  Oliver!  I  am  such  a  little  thing  to  plant  a  whole 
cabbage-bed.  You  \Nill  be  able  to  come  by-and-bye ;  I  want  to 
help  you." 

"  You  cannot  help  me,  dear ;  and  you  know  how  to  do  the 
cabbages  as  well  as  anybody.     You  really  cannot  help  me." 

"  Well,  I  want  to  see  you,  then." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  see  yet.  You  will  have  done,  if  you  make 
haste,  before  I  begin  to  cut.     Do,  dear ! " 

"  Well,  I  will,"  replied  Mildred,  cheerfully. 

Her  father  caught  her  up,  and  gave  her  one  good  jump  down 
the  whole  flight  of  steps,  then  bidding  her  work  away  before  the 
plants  were  all  withered  and  dead. 

,   She  did  work  away,  till  she  was  so  hot  and  tired  that  she  had 
to  stop  and  rest.     There  were  still  two  rows  to  plant,  and  she 
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thought  she  would  never  get  through  them ;  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
before  Oliver  had  proceeded  a  great  way  with  his  carving.  She 
was  going  to  cry,  but  she  remembered  how  that  would  vex  Oliver ; 
so  she  restrained  herself,  and  ran  to  ask  Ailwin  whether  she  could 
come  and  help.  Ailwin  always  did  what  everybody  asked  her, 
for  she  gave  over  sorting  feathers,  and  left  them  all  about,  while 
she  went  down  the  garden. 

Mildred  knew  she  must  t^ke  little  George  away,  or  he  would 
be  making  confusion  among  the  feathers  that  had  been  sorted. 
She  invited  him  to  go  with  her,  and  peep  over  the  1 1  edge  at  the 
geese  in  the  marsh  ;  and  the  little  fellow  took  her  forefinger,  and 
trotted  away  with  his  sister  to  the  hedge. 

There  were  plenty  of  water-fowl  in  the  marsh ;  and  there  was 
something  else  which  Mildred  did  not  seem  to  like.  While  George 
was  quack-quacking,  and  making  himself  as  like  a  little  goose  as 
he  could,  Mildred  softly  called  to  Ailwin,  and  beckoned  her  to 
the  hedge.  Ailwin  came,  swinging  the  great  spade  in  her  right 
hand,  as  easily  as  Mildred  could  flourish  George's  whip. 

**  Look, — look  there  ! — under  that  bank,  by  the  dyke  I "  said 
Mildred,  as  softly  as  if  she  had  been  afraid  of  being  heard  at  a 
yard's  distance. 

"  Eh  !  look — if  it  be  not  the  gipsies ! "  cried  Ailwin,  almost  as 
loud  as  if  she  had  been  talking  across  the  marsh.  "  Eh,  dear ! 
we  have  got  the  gipsies  upon  us  now ;  and  what  will  become  of 
my  p)oultry  ?  Yon  is  a  gipsy  tent,  sure ;  and  we  must  tell  the 
master  and  mistress,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  poultry.  Sure,  yon 
is  a  gipsy  tent." 

Little  George,  thinking  that  everybody  was  very  much  frightened, 
began  to  roar ;  and  that  made  Ailwin  talk  louder  still,  to  comfort 
him  ;  so  that  nothing  that  Mildred  said  was  heard.  At  last  she 
pulled  Ailwin's  apron,  so  that  the  tall  woman  stooped  down  to 
ask  what  she  wanted. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  gipsies,"  said  she.  "  I  am  afraid  it  is 
worse  than  that.  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  Redfums.  This  is  just 
the  way  they  settle  themselves— in  just  that  sort  of  tent — when 
they  come  to  fowl,  all  autumn." 

"If  I  catch  that  Roger,"  said  Ailwin,  "111—"  And  she 
clenched  her  hand,  as  if  she  meant  to  do  terrible  things  if  she 
caught  Roger. 
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"  I  will  go  and  call  father,  shall  I  ?  "  said  Mildred,  her  teeth 
chattering,  as  she  stood  in  the  hot  sun. 

She  was  turning  to  go  up  the  garden,  when  a  laugh  from  George 
made  her  look  back  again.  She  saw  a  head  covered  with  an 
otto-skin  cap, — the  face  looking  very  cross  and  threatening,  peep- 
ing over  the  hedge, — which  was  so  high  above  tlie  marsh,  that  the 
person  must  have  climbed  the  bank  on  purpose  to  look  into  the 
garden.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  face.  It  was  certainly 
Roger  Redfurn,  the  plague,  of  the  settlers,  who,  with  his  uncle 
Stephen  Redfurn,  was  always  doing  all  the  mischief  he  could  to 
everybody  who,  as  he  had  said,  trespassed  on  the  marshes.  No- 
body liked  to  see  the  Redfurns  sitting  down  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  still  less,  skulking  about  the  premises.  Mildred  flew  towards 
the  mill ;  while  Ail  win,  who  never  stopped  to  consider  what  was 
wise,  and  might  not,  perhaps,  have  hit  upon  wisdom  if  she  had, 
took  up  a  stone,  and  told  Roger  he  had  better  be  gone,  for  that 
he  had  no  friends  here.  Roger  seemed  to  have  just  come  from 
some  orchard  ;  for  he  pulled  a  hard  apple  out  of  his  p)ocket, 
aimed  it  at  Ailwin's  head,  and  struck  her  such  a  blow  on  the  nose 
as  made  her  eyes  water.  While  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
apron,  and  trymg  to  see  again,  Roger  coaxed  the  child  to  bring 
him  his  apple  again,  and  disappeared. 

When  Mildred  reached  the  mill,  she  found  Pastor  Dendel  there, 
talking  with  her  father  about  sending  some  manure  to  his  land. 
The  pastor  was  so  busy,  that  he  only  gave  her  a  nod ;  and  she 
had  therefore  time  to  recover  herself,  instead  of  frightening  every- 
body with  her  looks  and  her  news  at  once.  Oliver  could  not  stay 
in  the  house  while  the  pastor  was  at  the  mill ;  so  he  stood  behind 
him,  chipping  away  at  the  rough  part  of  his  work.  Mildred  whis- 
pered to  him  that  the  Redfurns  were  close  at  hand.  She  saw 
Oliver  turn  very  red,  though  he  told  her  not  to  be  frightened. 
Perhaps  the  pastor  perceived  this  too,  when  he  turned  round,  for 
he  said, 

"  What  is  the  matter,  children  ?  Mildred,  what  have  you  been 
doing,  that  you  are  so  out  of  breath  ?  Have  you  been  running 
all  the  way  from  Lincoln  spire  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  not  running, — but—" 

"The  Redfurns  are  come,  sir,"  cried  Oliver.  "Father,  the 
Redfurns  are  come." 
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"  Roger  has  been  peeping  over  the  hedge  into  the  garden,'* 
cried  Mildred,  sinking  into  tears. 

The  miller  looked  grave,  and  said  here  was  an  end  of  all  peace 
for  some  time  to  come. 

"  Are  you  all  at  the  mercy  of  a  boy  like  Roger  Redfurn,"  asked 
the  pastor, "  so  that  you  look  as  if  a  plague  had  come  with  this  fresh 
breeze  "i  " 

"  And  his  uncle,  sir." 

"  And  his  aunt,"  added  Mildred. 


PASTOR  DENDEL  PAVS  A  VISIT  TO  THE  MIM. 

"  You  know  what  Stephen  Redfurn  is,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Li  nacre. 
"  Roger  beats  even  him  for  mischief.  And  we  are  at  their  mercj-, 
sir.  There  is  not  a  magistrate,  as  you  know,  that  will  hear  a  com- 
pl^nt  from  one  of  us  against  the  country  people.  We  get  nothing 
but  trouble,  and  expense,  and  ridicule,  by  making  complaints. 
We  know  this  beforehand,  for  the  triumph  is  alwaj-s  on  the 
other  ade." 

"  It  is  hard,"  said  the  pastor :  "  hut  still, — here  is  only  a  man,  a 
woman,  and  a  boy.   Cannot  you  defend  yourselves  against  them  ?" 
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"  No,  sir ;  because  they  are  not  an  honourable  enemy/'  replied 
Mr.  Linacre.  "  If  Stephen  would  fight  it  out  with  me  on  even 
ground,  we  would  see  who  would  beat ;  and  I  daresay  my  boy 
there,  though  none  of  the  roughest,  would  stand  up  against  Roger. 
But  such  fair  trials  do  not  suit  them,  sir.  People  who  creep 
through  drains  to  do  us  mischief,  and  hide  in  the  reeds  when  we 
are  up  and  awake,  and  come  in  among  us  only  when  we  are  asleep, 
are  a  foe  that  may  easily  ruin  any  honest  man,  who  cannot  get  pro- 
tection from  the  law.     They  houghed  my  cow  two  years  ago,  sir." 

"  And  they  mixed  all  mother's  feathers  for  the  whole  year,"  ex- 
claimed Mildred. 

"  And  they  blinded  my  dog,"  cried  Oliver ; — "  put  out  its  eyes." 

■ 

"  Oh  !  what  will  they  do  next  ? "  said  Mildred,  looking  up 
through  her  tears  at  the  pastor. 

"  Worse  things  than  even  these  have  been  done  to  some  of  the 
people  in  my  village,"  replied  the  pastor ;  "  and  they  have  been 
borne,  Mildred,  without  tears." 

Mildred  made  haste  to  wipe  her  eyes. 

**  And  what  do  you  think,  my  dears,  of  the  life  our  Protestant 
brethren  are  leading  now,  in  some  parts  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  Father  came  away  from  France  because  he  was  ill-us^d  for 
being  a  Protestant,"  said  Oliver. 

"The  pastor  knows  all  about  that,  my  boy,"  observed  Mr. 
Linacre. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  pastor.  "  I  know  that  you  suffered  worse 
things  there  than  here  ;  and  I  know  that  things  worse  than  either 
are  at  present  endured  by  our  brethren  in  Piedmont.  You  have 
a  warm  house  over  your  heads,  and  you  live  in  sunshine  and 
plenty.  They  are  driven  from  their  villages  with  fire  and  sword — 
forced  to  shelter  among  the  snow-drifts,  and  pent  up  in  caves  till 
they  rush  out  starving,  to  implore  mercy  of  their  scoffing  per- 
secutors.    Could  you  bear  this,  children  ?  " 

"  They  suffer  these  things  for  their  religion,"  observed  Oliver. 
"  They  feel  that  they  are  martyrs." 

"  Do  you  think  that  there  is  comfort  in  that  thought, — iiv  tht 
pride  of  martyrdom, — to  the  son  who  sees  his  aged  parents  perish 
by  the  wayside, — to  the  mother  whose  infant  is  dashed  against  the 
rock  before  their  eyes  ?  " 

"  How  do  they  bear  it  all,  then  ?  " 
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« 


They  keep  one  another  in  mind  that  it  is  God^s  will,  my  dears; 
and  that  obedient  children  can,  if  they  try,  bear  all  that  God  sees 
fit  to  lay  upon  them.  So  they  praise  His  name  with  a  strong 
heart,  though  their  voices  be  weak.  Morning  and  night,  these 
mountains  echo  with  hymns ;  though  death,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, is  about  the  sufferers  on  every  side." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Linacre,  "let  us  make  no  more  complaints 
about  the  Redfurns.  I  am  ashamed,  when  I  think  of  our  brethren 
abroad,  that  we  ever  let  Stephen  and  Roger  put  us  up  to  anger. 
You  will  see  no  more  tears  here,  sir,  I  hope." 

"  Mildred  will  not  quite  promise  that,"  said  the  pastor,  smiling 
kindly  on  the  little  girl.  "  Make  no  promises,  my  dear,  that  a 
little  girl  like  you  may  be  tempted  to  break.  Only  try  to  forgive 
all  people  who  tease  and  injure  you ;  and  remember  that  nothing 
more  ever  happens  than  God  permits, — though  He  does  not  yet 
see  fit  to  let  us  know^why." 

"  I  would  only  just  ask  this,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Linacre.  **  Is  there 
anything  going  forward  just  now  which  particularly  encourages  our 
enemies  to  attack  us  ?  " 

"The  Parliament  have  a  committee  sitting  at  Lincoln,  at 
present;  and  the  King's  cause  seems  to  be  low  in  these  parts.  We 
are  thus  at  the  mercy  of  such  as  choose  to  consider  us  King^s. 
men  ;  but  there  is  a  higher  and  truer  mercy  always  about  us." 

The  miller  took  off  his  hat  in  token  of  respect. 

The  pastor's  eye  had  been  upon  Oliver  for  some  time.  He 
now  asked  whether  he  meant  to  make  his  new  cups  plain,  like  all 
the  rest,  or  to  try  to  ornament  them.  Mildred  assured  him  that 
Oliver  had  carved  a  beading  round  the  two  last  bowls  that  he 
had  cut. 

"  I  think  you  might  attempt  something  far  prettier  than  bead- 
ing," said  the  pastor,  "  particularly  with  so  many  patterns  before 
your  eyes  to  work  by." 

He  was  looking  up  at  the  little  recess  above  the  door  of  the 
house,  near  which  they  were  standing.  This  recess,  in  which  there 
had  formerly  been  an  image,  was  surrounded  with  carved  stone- 
work. 

"  I  see  some  foliage  there  which  would  answer  your  purpose, 
Oliver,  if  you  could  make  a  model  from  it.     Let  us  look  closer." 

And  Pastor  Dendel  fixed  a  short  ladder  against  the  house  wall 
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and  went  up,  with  Oliver  before  him.  They  were  so  busy  select- 
ing the  figures  that  Oliver  thought  he  could  copy,  and  drawing 
them  upon  paper,  and  then  setting  about  modelling  them  in  clay, 
that  the  Rcdfurns  did  not  prevent  their  being  happy  for  this  day, 
at  least.  Mr.  Linacre,  too,  was  hard  at  work  all  day  grinding, 
that  the  pastor's  manure  might  be  served  to-morrow ;  and  he 
found  hard  work  as  good  for  an  anxious  mind  as  those  who  have 
iried  generally  find  it  to  be. 


CHAPTER  11. 

NEIGHBOURLY  OFFICES. 

When  Mrs.  Linacre  was  told  in  the  evening  of  the  arrival  of  the 
disagreeable  neighbours  who  were  in  the  marsh,  she  was  sorry ; 
but  when  she  had  gone  round  the  premises  with  her  husband 
at  night,  and  found  all  safe,  and  no  tokens  of  any  intrusion,  she 
was  disposed  to  hope  that  the  Redfums  would,  this  time,  keep 
to  their  fishing  and  fowling,  and  make  no  disturbance.  Oliver 
and  Mildred  crept  down  to  the  garden  hedge  at  sunrise,  and 
peeped  through  it,  so  as  to  see  all  that  was  doing  in  the  carr,  as 
the  marsh  was  called.*  After  watching  some  time,  they  saw 
Stephen  and  Roger  creep  out  from  under  the  low  brown  tent.  As 
the  almost  level  sun  shone  full  in  their  faces,  they  rubbed  their 
eyes ;  then  they  stretched  and  yawned,  and  seemed  to  be  trying 
hard  to  wake  themselves  thoroughly. 

"  They  have  been  soimd  asleep,  however,"  observed  Oliver  to 
his  sister;  "and  it  is  still  so  early,  that  I  do  not  believe  they  have 
been  abroad  about  mischief  in  the  night.  They  would  not  have 
been  awake  yet  if  they  had." 

"Look!  there  is  a  woman,"  exclaimed  Mildred.    "Is  that  Nan?** 

"Yes;  that  is  Nan  Redfum, — Stephen's  wife.     That  is  their 

great  net  that  she  has  over  her  arm.     They  are  going  to  draw  the 

oval  pond,  I  think.     We  can  watch  their  sport  nicely  here.     They 

cannot  see  an  inch  of  us." 

"  But  we  do  not  like  that  they  should  watch  us,"  said  Mildred, 
drawing  back.  "We  should  not  like  to  know  that  they  were  peep- 
ing at  us  from  behfnd  a  hedge." 

"  We  should  not  mind  it  if  we  were  not  afraid  of  them,"  replied 
Oliver.  "  It  is  because  they  plot  mischief  that  we  cannot  bear 
their  prying.  We  are  not  going  to  do  them  any  mischief,  you 
know;  and  they  cannot  mean  to  make  any  secret  of  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  middle  of  the  carr,  with  high  ground  all  about  it." 
Satisfied  by  this,  Mildred  crouched  down,  with  her  arm  about 


*  In  that  part  of  the  country,  a  carr  means  a  morass. 
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her  brother's  neck,  and  saw  the  great  net  cast,  and  the  pond  al- 
most emptied  of  its  fish, — some  few  being  kept  for  food,  and  the 
small  fry — especially  of  the  stickleback — being  thrown  into  heaps, 
to  be  sold  for  manure. 

"  Will  they  come  this  way  when  they  have  done  drawing  the 
pond  ?  "  asked  Mildred,  in  some  fear,  as  she  saw  them  moving 
about. 

"  I  think  they  will  sweep  the  shallow  waters  there  to  the  left  for 
more  stickleback,"  replied  Oliver.  "They  will  make  up  a  load  to 
sell  before  the  heat  of  the  day,  before  they  set  about  anything  else." 

Oliver  was  right.  All  the  three  repaired  to  the  shallow  water, 
and  stood  among  the  reeds,  so  as  to  be  half  hidden.  The  chil- 
dren could  see,  however,  that  when  little  George  came  down  the 
garden,  shouting  to  them  to  come  to  breakfast,  the  strangers  took 
heed  to  the  child.  They  turned  their  heads  for  a  moment  to- 
wards the  garden,  and  then  spoke  together  and  laughed. 

"  There,  now ! "  cried  Oliver,  vexed ;  "  that  is  all  because  we 
forgot  to  go  to  breakfast.  So  much  for  my  not  having  a  watch ! 
Mother  need  not  have  sent  George  to  make  such  a  noise ;  but  if 
I  had  had  a  watch,  he  would  not  have  come  at  all,  and  these 
people  would  not  have  been  put  in  mind  of  us." 

*'  You  will  soon  be  able  to  have  a  watch  now,  like  the  boys  in 
Holland,"  said  Mildred.  "Your alabaster  things  will  change  away 
for  a  watch,  will  they  not  ?  But  we  might  not  have  remembered 
breakfast,  if  you  had  had  a  watch." 

"  We  are  forgetting  it  now,"  said  Oliver,  catching  up  George, 
and  running  to  the  house,  followed  by  Mildred,  who  could  not 
help  feeling  as  if  Roger  was  at  her  heels. 

They  were  surprised  to  find  how  late  it  was.  Their  father  was 
already  gone  with  Pastor  DendeUs  load  of  manure.  Their  mother 
only  waited  to  kiss  them  before  she  went,  and  to  tell  them  that 
their  father  meant  to  be  back  as  soon  as  he  could  \  and  that,  mea/i- 
time,  neighbour  Gool  had  promised  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  mill. 
If  anything  happened  to  frighten  them,  Oliver  or  Ailwin  had  only 
to  set  the  mill-sails  a-going,  and  neighbour  Gool  and  his  men 
would  be  with  them  presently.  She  did  not  think,  however,  that 
anything  would  happen  in  the  little  time  that  theiV  father  would 
be  away. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do,"  cried  Oliver,  starting  from  his 
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chair,  after  he  had  been  eating  his  bread  and  milk  in  silence  for 
some  time,  after  his  mother's  departure.  "  Let  us  dress  up  a  figure 
to. look  like  father,  and  set  him  at  the  mill  window,  so  that  those 
Redfums  shall  not  find  out  that  he  is  away.     Won't  that  be  good?" 

'*Put  him  on  the  mill  steps;  they  may  not  look  up  at  the  window." 

"The  mill  steps,  then.  Where  is  father's  old  hat?.  Put  it  on 
the  broom  there,  and  see  how  it  looks.  Run  up  to  the  mill,  dear, 
and  bring  his  jacket — ^and  his  apron,"  he  shouted,  as  his  sister  ran. 

Mildred  brought  both,  and  they  dressed  up  the  broom. 

"  That  will  never  do,"  said  Mildred.  "  Ix)ok  how  the  sleeves 
hang,  and  how  he  holds  his  head.     It  is  not  a  bit  like  a  man  !  " 

"  Tis  a  good  scarecrow,"  declared  Ailwin.  "  I  have  seen  many 
a  worse  scarecrow  than  that." 

"  But  this  is  to  scare  the  Redfums,  and  they  are  far  wiser  than 
crows,"  said  Mildred.  *  I^ok  how  George  pulls  at  the  apron,  and 
tugs  at  the  broomstick  behind !     It  does  not  scare  even  him." 

"  It  will  look  very  different  on  the  steps,  in  the  open  air,"  Oliver 
declared.  "  A  bunch  or  two  of  straw  in  the  sleeves  and  under  the 
jacket  will  make  it  seem  all  alive." 

And  he  carried  it  out,  and  tied  it  upon  the  mill  steps.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  fasten  it  so  as  to  make  it  look  at  all  like  a  man 
naturally  mounting  stairs.  The  more  difficult  it  was,  however,  the 
more  they  all  became  interested  in  the  business.  Mildred  brought 
straw,  and  Ailwin  tied  a  knot  here,  and  another  knot  there,  while 
Oliver  cocked  the  hat  in  various  directions  upon  the  head,  till 
they  all  forgot  what  they  were  dressing  up  the  figure  for.  The 
reason  popped  into  Ailwin's  head  again,  when  she  had.  succeeded 
in  raising  the  right  arm  to  the  rail,  in  a  very  lifelike  manner. 

"  There  ! "  said  she,  stepping  backwards  to  view,  her  work, 
"that  makes  a  very  good  master  for  me.  I  will  obey  him  in 
everything  he  bids  me  till  master  comes  home." 

At  the  same  moment,  she  walked  backwards  against  something, 

and  little  George  clung  screaming  to  Mildred's  knees.     Roger  had 

spread  his  arms  for  Ailwin  to  walk  back  into ;  and  Stephen  was 

behind,  leaning  against  the  cowshed.     They  had  been  watching  all 

that  the  party  had  been  doing,  and,  having  overheard  every  word, 

had  found  out  the  reason. 

The  children  saw  at  once  how  very  foolish  they  had  been ;  and 

2  A 
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the  thought  confused  them  so  much,  that  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do  next.  Poor  Aitwin,  who  could  never  learn  wisdom,  more  or 
less,  now  made  matters  worse  by  all  she  said  and  did.  Stout  and 
strong  as  she  was,  she  could  do  nothing.  Tor  Roger  had  taken  the 
hint  she  had  given  by  walking  backwards,  with  her  arms  crossed 
behind  her ;  he  had  pinioned  her.  She  cried  out  to  Oliver  to  run 
up,  and  set  the  mil]-$ails  a-going,  to  bring  neighbour  Gool.    Stephen 
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took  this  second  hint.  He  quietly  swung  Oliver  off  the  steps,  sent 
down  his  scarecrow  after  him,  and  himself  took  his  seat  on  the 
threshold  of  the  mill.  There  he  sat,  laughing  to  see  how  Ailwin 
wearied  herself  with  struggles,  while  Roger,  by  merely  hanging  on 
her  arms,  prevented  her  getting  free.  When,  however,  Oliver  flew 
at  the  boy,  and  struck  him  some  fierce  blows,  Stephen  came  down, 
drove  the  little  girl  and  the  baby  into  the  house,  and  locked  them 
in,  and  then  went  to  help  Roger  with  his  strong  arm. 

It  was  clear  to  Mildred  what  she  ought  to  do.     Crying  as  she 
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was,  she  put  George  in  a  corner,  with  some  playthings,  to  keep  him 
from  the  fire  till  she  came  to  him  again,  and  t'.en  mounted  the 
stairs  as  quickly  as  her  trembling  limbs  would  let  her — first  to  her 
mother's  room,  and  then  out  upon  the  roof.  She  tied  a  large  red 
handkerchief  of  her  mother's  upon  her  father's  Sunday  walking- 
stick,  and  then  waved  it,  as  high  as  she  could  hold  it,  above  her 
head,  while  she  considered  how  she  could  fasten  it ;  for  it  would 
never  do  to  leave  George  alone  below  for  many  minutes.  Perhaps 
neighbour  Gool  had  seen  it  already,  and  would  soon  be  here  with 
his  men.  But,  lest  he  should  not,  she  must  fix  her  flag,  and  trust 
to  Stephen  and  Roger  not  thinking  of  looking  up  to  the  roof  from 
the  yard  below.  At  last,  after  many  attempts,  she  thrust  the  stick 
into  a  crevice  of  the  roof,  and  fixed  it  with  heavy  things  round  it — 
having  run  down  three  or  four  times  to  see  that  George  was  safe. 

There  was  indeed  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  intruders  below 
were  doing  all  the  mischief  they  could  think  of,  short  of  robbing 
and  burning  the  premises.  The  great  tall  man,  Stephen,  strolling 
about  the  lower  rooms,  found  Mrs.  Linacre's  knitting,  and  pulled 
out  the  needles,  and  unravelled  the  work.  Roger  spied  a  heap  of 
bulbs  on  the  corner  of  a  high  shelf.  They  were  Mr.  Linacre's 
rare  and  valuable  tulip-roots,  brought  from  Holland.  Roger  cut 
one  of  them  open,  to  see  what  it  looked  like,  and  then  threw  the 
whole  lot  into  the  boiler,  now  steaming  over  the  fire,  saying  the 
family  should  have  a  dish  the  more  at  dinner  to-day.  They  got 
hold  of  Oliver's  tools,  and  the  cup  that  he  was  at  work  upon. 
Stephen  raised  his  arm,  about  to  dash  the  cup  to  the  ground,  when 
Oliver  sprang  forward,  and  said, 

"  You  shall  have  it, — you  shall  have  my  cup ; — you  don't  know 
what  a  beauty  it  will  be  when  it  is  done.  Only  let  me  finish  it, 
and  you  shall  have  it  in  exchange  for  the  stickleback  you  caught  this 
morning;  The  stickleback  will  do  to  manure  our  garden  ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  the  cup,  if  you  will  only  let  me  finish  it." 

"  Manure  your  garden,  indeed  !  "  cried  Stephen,  gruffly ;  "  I'll 
cut  up  your  garden  to  shreds  first.  What  business  has  your  garden 
in  our  carr  ?  You  and  your  great  landlord  will  find  what  it  is  to 
set  your  outlandish  plants  growing  where  our  geese  ought  to  be 
grazing.  We'll  show  you  that  we  don't  want  any  foreigners  here  ; 
and  if  you  don't  like  our  usage,  you  may  go  home  again  ;  and  no- 
body will  cry  for  you  back." 
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"  We  pay  for  our  garden  and  our  mill,"  said  Oliver.  "  We  wrong 
nobody,  and  we  work  for  our  living,  and  you  are  a  very  cruel  man." 

"  You  pay  the  King,  and  the  Parliament  does  not  choose  that 
the  King  should  have  any  more  money  to  spend  against  them. 
Mind  you  that,  boy  I     And — " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, or  any  such  quarrels,"  said  Oliver.  "  It  is  very  hard  to 
punish  us  for  them,  it  is  very  cruel." 

"  You  shall  have  reason  to  call  me  cruel  twenty  times  over,  if 
you  don't  get  away  out  of  our  carr,"  said  Stephen.  "  Manure 
your  garden,  indeed  !  Not  I !  And  you  shall  not  manure  another 
yard  in  these  Levels.     Come  here,  Roger." 

They  went  out  again  into  the  yard,  ami  Oliver,  now  quite  over- 
come, laid  down  his  head  upon  his  arrrfs,  and  cried  bitterly. 

"  Here's  your  cup,  however,"  said  Ailwin,  now  released  by 
Roger's  being  employed  elsewhere.  "  This  bit  of  plaster  is  the 
only  thing  they  have  laid  hands  on  that  they  have  not  ruined." 

Oliver  started  up,  and  hid  his  work  and  tools  in  a  bundle  of 
straw  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen. 

"  What  Mildred  will  say,  I  don't  know,"  said  Ailwin.  "  That 
boy  has  wrung  the  neck  of  her  white  hen." 

Oliver  was  desperate  on  hearing  this.  He  ran  out  to  see  whether 
he  could  not,  by  any  means,  get  into  the  mill,  to  set  the  sails  a- 
going ;  but  there  were  Stephen  and  Roger,  ^carrying  water,  which 
they  threw  over  all  the  gypsum  that  was  ground, — floating  away  as 
much  as  they  could  of  it,  and  utterly  spoiling  the  rest,  by  turning 
it  into  plaster. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?  "  cried  Ailwin.  "  And  there  is 
nothing  master  is  so  particular  about  as  keeping  that  stuff  dry. 
See  the  woman,  too  !  How  I'd  like  to  tug  the  hair  off  her  head  ! 
She  looks  badly,  poor  creature,  too." 

Stephen's  wife  had,  indeed,  come  up  to  enjoy  the  sport,  when 
she  found  that  no  man  was  on  the  premises,  and  that  there  was  no 
danger.  There  she  stood,  eaning  against  a  post  of  the  mill,  her 
black  untidy  hair  hanging  about  her  pale  hollow  cheeks,  and  her 
lean  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom 

"  There  were  such  ague-struck  folic  to  be  seen  at  every  turn," 
said  Ailwin,  "  before  the  foreigners  came  to  live  in  the  carr.  I 
suppose  they  brought  some  healing  with  them  ;  for  one  does  not 
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often  see  now  such  a  poor  creature  as  that.  She  might  be 
ashamed  of  herself — that  woman ;  she  laughs  all  her  poor  sides 
can,  at  every  pailful  Roger  pours  out.  Eh  !  but  she's  not  laugh- 
ing now !     Eh  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

The  matter  was  that  neighbour  Gool  was  in  sight,  with  three  or 
four  men.  A  cheer  was  heard  from  them  while  they  were  still 
some  way  off.  Oliver  ran  out  and  cheered,  waving  his  hat  over 
his  head.  Ailwin  cheered,  waving  a  towel  out  of  the  window. 
Mildred  cheered  from  the  roof,  waving  her  red  flag ;  and  George 
stood  in  the  doorway  shouting  and  clapping  his  little  hands. 

If  the  object  was  to  catch  the  trespassers,  all  this  cheering  took 
place  a  little  too  soon.  Stephen  and  Roger  were  off,  like  their 
own  wild  ducks, — ^^over  the  garden  hedge,  and  -out  of  sight. 
Neighbour  Gool  declared  that  if  they  were  once  fairly  among  the 
reeds  in  the  marsh,  it  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to  search  for 
them ;  for  they  could  dodge  and  live  in  the  water,  in  a  way  that 
honest  people  that  lived  on  proper  hard  ground  could  not  follow. 
Here  was  the  woman,  and  yonder  was  the  tent.  Revenge  might 
be  taken  that  way,  better  than  by  ducking  in  the  ponds  after  the 
man  and  boy.  Suppose  they  took  the  woman  to  prison,  and  made 
a  great  fire  in  the  carr  of  the  tent  and  everything  in  it ! 

Oliver  did  not  see  that  it  could  make  up  to  them  for  what  they 
had  lost,  to  burn  the  tent ;  and  he  was  pretty  sure  his  father  would 
not  wish  such  a  thing  to  be  done.  His  father  would  soon  be 
home.  As  for  the  woman,  he  thought  she  ought  to  go  to  prison, 
if  Mr.  Gool  would  take  her  there. 

"That  I  will,"  said  Gool.  "I  will  go  through  with  the  thing 
now  I  am  in  it.  I  came  off  the  minute  I  saw  your  red  flag ;  and 
I  might  have  been  here  sooner,  if  I  had  not  been  so  full  of  watch- 
ing the  mill-sails,  that  I  never  looked  off  from  them  till  my  wife 
came  to  help  to  watch.  Come,  you  woman,"  said  he  to  Nan 
Redfum,  "  make  no  faces  about  going  to  prison,  for  I  am  about  to 
give  you  a  ride  there." 

"  She  looks  very  ill,"  thought  Oliver — "  not  fit  to  be  jolted  on  a 
horse." 

"You'll  get  no  magistrate  to  send  me  to  prison,"  said  the 
woman.  "  The  justices  are  with  the  Parliament — every  one.  You 
will  only  have  to  bring  me  back,  and  be  sorry  you  caught  me, 
when  you  see  what  comes  of  it." 
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"  Cannot  we  take  care  of  her  here  till  father  comes  home  ?  "  said 
Oliver,  seeing  that  neighbour  Gool  looked  peq)lexed,  and  as  if  he 
believed  what  the  woman  said. 

"No,  no,"  said  Mildred,  whispering  to  her  brother.  "Don't  let 
that  woman  stay  here." 

"  Neighbour  Gool  will  take  care  of  us  till  father  comes  home," 
said  Oliver;  "and  the  woman  looks  so  ill.  We  can  lock  her  up 
here ;  and,  you  see,  Ailwin  is  ever  so  much  stronger  than  she  is, 
poor  thing." 


AND  CAPTIVK. 

Neighbour  Gool  put  on  an  air  of  being  raiher  offended  that 
nothing  great  was  to  be  done  after  his  trouble  in  coming  to  help. 
In  his  heart,  however,  he  was  perhaps  not  very  sony ;  for  he  knew 
that  the  magistrates  were  not  willing  to  countenance  the  King's 
settlers  in  the  Levels,  while  the  Parliament  Committee  was  sitting 
at  Lincoln.  Gool  patted  Oliver's  head  when  the  boy  thanked  him 
for  coming,  and  he  joked  Mildred  about  her  flag,  so  he  could  not 
be  very  cross.  He  left  two  men  to  guard  the  prisoner  and  the 
premises  till  Mr.  I.inacre  should  return. 
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These  two  men  soon  left  off  marching  about  the  garden  and 
yard,  and  sat  down  on  the  mill-steps,  for  the  day  grew  very  hot. 
There  they  sat,  talking  in  the  shade,  till  their  dinners  should  be 
ready.  Nan  Redfum  was  so  far  from  feeling  the  day  to  be  hot, 
that,  when  her  cold  ague-fit  came  on,  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
go  down  to  the  kitchen  fire.  Little  George  stood  staring  at  her 
for  some  time,  and  then  ran  away ;  and  Mildred,  not  liking  to  be 
in  the  same  room  with  a  woman  who  looked  as  she  did,  and  who 
was  a  prisoner,  stole  out  too,  though  she  had  been  desired  to 
watch  the  woman  till  dinner  should  be  ready.  Ailwin  was  so 
struck  with  compassion,  that  she  fetched  her  warmest  woollen 
stockings,  and  her  winter  cloak  of  linsey-woolsey, — it  was  such  a 
piteous  thing  touhear  a  woman's  teeth  chattering  in  her  head  in 
that  way  at  noon  in  the  middle  of  August  Having  wrapped  her 
up,  she  put  her  on  a  stool  close  to  the  great  kitchen  fire,  and  drew 
out  the  screen  that  was  used  only  in  winter,  to  keep  off  the  draughts 
from  the  door.  If  the  poor  soul  was  not  warm  in  that  corner, 
nothing  could  make  her  so.  Then  Ailwin  began  to  sing  tQ  cheer 
her  heart,  and  to  be  amazingly  busy  in  cooking  dinner  for  three 
additional  persons.  She  never  left  off  her  singing  but  when  she 
went  out  for  the  vegetables,  and  other  things  she  wanted  for  her 
cooking;  and  when  she  came  in  again  she  resumed  her  song,— 
still  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  creature  behind  the  screen. 

"  Do  you  feel  yourself  warmer  now,  neighbour  ? ''  said  she  at 
the  end  of  an  hour.     **  If  not  you  are  past  my  understanding." 

There  was  no  answer ;  and  Ailwin  did  not  wonder,  as  she  said  to 
herself,  that  it  was  too  great  a  trouble  for  one  so  poorly  to  be  answer- 
ing questions,  so  Ailwin  went  on  slicing  her  vegetables  and  singing. 

"  Do  you  think  a  drop  of  cherry-brandy  would  warm  you,  neigh- 
bour?" she  asked,  after  a  while.  "I  wonder  I  never  thought 
of  that  before ;  only  it  is  a  sort  of  thing  one  does  not  recollect  till 
winter  comes.     Shall  I  get  you  a  sup  of  cherry-brandy  ?  '* 

Ailwin  thought  it  so  odd  that  such  an  offer  as  this  should  not 
be  replied  to,  that  she  looked  hastily  behind  the  screen,  to  see 
what  could  be  the  reason.  There  was  reason  enough.  Nobody 
was  there.  Nan  Redfum  had  made  her  way  out  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  alone,  and  was  gone,  with  Ailwin*s  best  wmter  stock- 
ings and  linsey-woolsey  cloak. 

in  a  mrnute  the  whole  party  were  looking  over  the  hedge  into 
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the  marsh.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  low  brown  tent  and 
a  heap  of  little  fish.  Neither  man,  woman,  nor  boy  appeared 
when  their  names  were  shouted  forth. 

/*  Oh,  my  best  stockings  ! "  said  Ail  win,  half  crying. 

"  You  have  saved  your  cherry-brandy,  my  woman,  that  is  certain,'' 
observed  one  of  GooFs  men. 

"  I  shall  never  have  any  pleasure  in  it,"  sighed  the  maid.  "  I 
shall  never  enjoy  it,  on  account  of  its  reminding  me  how  yon 
woman  has  fooled  me.' 

"  Then  I  will  save  you  that  pain,"  said  the  man.  **  If  you  will 
oblige  us  with  it  to-day,  we  won't  leave  any  to  pain  you  in  the 
winter." 

"  For  shame  ! "  cried  Oliver,  "  when  you  know-«he  has  lost  her 
stockings  and  her  cloak  already;  and  all  out  of  kindness!  I 
would  not  drink  a  drop  of  her  cherry-brandy,  1  am  sure." 

**Then  you  shall,  Oliver,  for  saying  so,  and  taking  my  part," 
said  Ailwin.  "  1  am  not  going  to  give  it  to  anyone  else  that  has 
iiot  the  ague ;  some  people  may  be  assured  of  that." 

"  If  I  thought  there  was  any  cherry-brandy  for  me  when  I  came 
back,"  said  the  man,  throwing  a  stone  down  to  try  the  nature  of 
the  bog-ground  beneath,  "  1  would  get  below  there  and  try  what  I 
could  find.  I  might  lay  hold  of  a  linsey-woo'sey  cloak  somewhere 
in  the  bog." 

"You  can  never  catch  the  Redfurns,  I  doubt,"  said  Ailwin. 
"  What  was  it  they  said  to  you,  Oliver,  as  they  were  going  off?" 

"  They  laughed  at  me  for  not  being  able  to  catch  eels,  and 
asked  how  I  thought  I  should  catch  them.  They  said  when 
I  could  decoy  wild-fowl  I  might  set  a  trap  for  the  Redfurns. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  that  is  all  true  because  they  said  it.  I 
don't  see  but  they  might  be  caught,  if  there  was  any  one  to  do  us 
justice  afterwards.     That's  the  worst  part  of  it,  father  says." 

"  There's  father  !  "  cried  Mildred,  as  the  crack  of  a  whip  was 
heard.  All  started  off,  as  if  to  see  who  could  carry  bad  news 
fastest.  All  arrived  in  the  yard  together,  except  Ailwin,  who  turned 
back  to  take  up  George,  as  he  roared  at  being  left  behind. 

"  We  must  want  a  wise  head  or  two  among  us,"  said  the  vexed 
miller.  "  If  we  were  as  sharp  as  these  times  require,  we  surely 
could  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  folk  we  should  scorn  to  be  like.  We 
must  give  more  heed,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done." 
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"  Rather  late  for  that,  neighbour,  when  here  is  the  stock  ypu 
were  giinditig  and  grinding  for  a  week,  all  gone  to  plaster,"  said 
one  of  Gool's  men. 

"That  is  what  I  say,"  replied  the  miller,  contemplating  the 
waste;  "but  it  may  be  better  late  than  not  at  all." 

Mrs.  Linacre  was  more  affected  than  her  husband  by  what  had 
happened.  When  she  came  home,  poor  Mildred's  fortitude  had 
just  given  way,  and  she  was  crying  over  the  body  of  her  dear  white 
hen.  This  caused  Ailwin's  eyes  to  fill  at  the  thought  of  her  stock- 
ings and  cloak,  so  that  the  family  faces  looked  cheerless  enough. 

"We  deserve  it  all,"  said  Mrs.  LJnacre,  "for  leaving  our  place 


and  our  children  to  the  care  of  Gool's  men,  or  of  anybody  but 
ourselves.  I  will  go  no  more  to  the  spring.  I  have  been  out  of 
my  duty ;  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  been  no  further 
punished." 

As  she  spoke,  a  few  tears  started.  Her  tears  were  so  rare,  that 
the  children  looked  in  dismay  at  their  lather. 

He  gently  declared  that  the  more  injury  they  suffered  from  the 
country  people,  the  more  they  needed  all  the  earnings  they  could 
make.  They  must  cling  to  the  means  of  an  honest  maintenance, 
and  not  throw  away  such  an  employment  as  hers.  He  would  not 
leave  the  children  again  while  the  Redfurns  were  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  He  would  not  have  left  them  to-day,  to  serve  any  one  but 
the  pastor ;  nor  to  serve  even  him,  if  he  had  not  thought  he  had 
bespoken  sufficient  protection.  Nothing  should  take  him  from 
home,  or  his  eye  olf  the  children,  to-morrow,  she  might  depend 
upon  1l 

Mrs.  Linacre  said  that  if  she  must  go,  she  should  take  a  heav7 
heart  with  her.  This  was,  she  feared,  but  trie  first  of  a  fresh 
series  of  attacks.  If  so,  what  might  not  they  look  for  next? 
However,  she  only  asked  to  be  found  in  her  duty.  If  her  husband 
desired  her  to  go,  she  would  go ;  but  she  should  count  over  the 
hours  of  the  day  sadly  enough. 

Oliver  ventured  to  bring  up  an  o!d  subject.  He  said,  what  he 
most  wanted  was  to  have  earned  money  enough  to  get  a  watch. 
He  was  sure  he  could  hide  it  so  that  Rc^er  should  never  guess 
he  had  one  ;  and  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  know  exactly  how 
the  time  was  going,  and  when  to  look  for  his  mother  home,  instead 
of  having  to  guess,  in  cloudy  weather,  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  to 
argue  the  matter  with  Ailwin,  who  was  always  wrong  about  that 
particular  thing. 

His  father  smiled  mournfully,  as  h?  observed,  that  he  hoped 
Oliver  would  never  so  want  bread  as  to  leave  off  longing  for 
anything  made  of  gold  or  silver. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ONE  WAY   OF   MAKING  WAR. 

Mrs.  LiNACRE  went  to  the  spring  as  usual,  the  next  morning.  If 
the  weather  had  been  doubtful — if  there  had  been  any  pretence 
for  supposing  that  the  day  might  not  be  fine,  she  would  have 
remained  at  home.  But  she  looked  in  vain  all  round  the  sky  for 
a  cloud;  and  the  wide  expanse  of  fields  and  meadows  in  the 
Levels,  with  their  waving  corn  and  fresh  green  grass,  seemed  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine,  as  if  they  felt  its  luxury.  It  was  a  glowing 
August  day — just  such  a  day  as  would  bring  out  the  invalids  from 
Gainsborough  to  drink  the  waters — ^just  such  a  day  as  would  tempt 
the  traveller  to  stop  under  the  shady  shed,  where  he  could  see 
waters  bubbling  up,  and  taste  of  the  famous  medicinal  spring, 
which  would  cure  the  present  evil  of  heat,  whatever  effect  it  might 
have  on  any  more  lasting  ailment.  It  was  just  the  day  when  Mrs. 
Linacre  must  not  be  missed  from  her  post,  and  when  it  would  be 
wrong  to  give  up  the  earnings  which  she  might  expect  before  sun- 
down. So  she  desired  her  children  not  to  leave  the  premises — 
not  even  to  go  out  of  their  father's  sight  and  hearing,  and  left  them, 
secure,  at  least,  that  they  would  obey  her  wishes. 

They  were  quite  willing  to  do  so.  Mildred  looked  behind  her 
every  few  minutes,  while  she  worked  in  the  garden,  to  see  whether 
Roger  was  not  there,  and  at  every  rustle  that  the  birds  made  among 
the  trees  on  the  Red  Hill,  the  eminence  behind  the  house,  she 
fancied  that  some  one  was  hidden  there.  Oliver  let  his  tools  and 
his  alabaster  lie  hidden,  much  as  he  longed  to  be  at  work  with 
them.  Mildred  had  lost  her  greatest  treasure,  the  white  hen.  He 
must  take  care  of  his  greatest  treasure.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  he  went  in,  having  thought  of  a  safer  place,  and  twice 
more  he  put  them  back  among  the  straw  as  safest  there,  after  all. 
He  let  them  alone  at  last,  on  Mildred  saying  that  she  was  afraid 
Roger  might  somehow  discover  why  he  went  in  and  out  so  often. 

They  ran  to  the  mill  three  or  four  times  to  tell  their  father  that 
the  brown  tent  was  still  under  the  bank  in  the  carr,  and  that  they 
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could  see  nobody ;  though  the  wild  ducks  and  geese  made  such  a 
fluttering  noise,  now  and  then,  that  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  was 
lurking  about  the  ponds.  Often  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  too, 
did  Mr.  Linacre  look  out  of  the  mill  window,  or  nod  to  them  from 
the  top  of  the  steps,  that  they  might  see  that  he  did  not  forget  them. 
Meantime,  the  white  smoke  curled  up  from  the  kitchen  chimney, 
as  Ail  win  cooked  the  dinner;  and  little  George's  voice  and  hers  were 
often  heard  from  within,  as  if  they  were  having  some  fun  together. 

The  children  were  very  hot,  and  began  to  say  that  they  were 
hungry,  and  thought  dinner-time  was  near,  when  they  suddenly 
felt  a  strong  rush  of  wind  from  the  west  Oliver  lost  his  cap,  and 
was  running  after  it,  when  both  heard  a  loud  shout  from  their 
father  and  looked  up.  They  had  never  heard  him  shout  so  loud 
as  he  now  did,  bidding  them  run  up  the  Red  Hill  at  that  moment. 
He  waved  his  arm  and  his  cap  in  that  direction  as  if  he  was  road. 
Mildred  scampered  up  the  hill.  She  did  not  know  why,  nor  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  rolling,  roaring  tli under  which  seemed  to 
convulse  the  air :  but  her  head  was  full  of  Roger ;  and  she  thought 
it  was  some  mischief  of  his.  One  part  of  the  Red  Hill  was  very 
steep,  and  the  ground  soft.  Her  feet  slipped  on  the  moss  first ; 
and  when  she  had  got  above  the  moss  the  red  earth  crumbled ;  and 
she  went  back  at  every  step,  till  she  caught  hold  of  some  brambles, 
and  then  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  so  that,  trembling  and  panting, 
she  reached  at  last  the  top  of  the  eminence. 

When  she  looked  round,  she  saw  a  rushing,  roaring  river  where 
the  garden  had  been  just  before.  Rough  waters  were  dashing  up 
against  the  hill  on  which  she  stood,  against  the  house,  and  against 
the  mill.  She  saw  the  flood  spreading,  as  rapidly  as  the  light  at 
sunrise,  over  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Levels.  She  saw  another 
flood  bursting  in  from  the  Humber,  en  the  north-east,  and  meet- 
ing that  which  had  just  swept  by ;  she  saw  the  two  floods  swallow- 
ing up  field  after  field,  meadow  after  meadow,  splashing  up  against 
every  house,  and  surrounding  all,  so  that  the  roofs,  and  the  stacks 
beside  them,  looked  like  so  many  little  islands.  She  saw  these 
things  in  a  moment,  but  did  not  heed  them  till  afterwards,  for 
where  was  Oliver? 

Oliver  was  safe,, though  it  was  rather  a  wonder  that  he  was  so, 
considering  his  care  for  his  cap.  Oliver  was  an  orderly  boy,  ac- 
customed to  take  great  care  of  his  things  ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
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him  to  let  his  cap  go,  when  he  had  to  run  for  his  life.  He  had  to 
part  with  it,  however.  He  was  flying  after  it,  when  another  shout 
from  his  father  made  him  look  round  ;  and  then  he  saw  the  wall 
of  water,  as  he  called  it,  rolling  on  directly  upon  the  house.'  He 
gave  a  prodigious  spring  across  the  garden  ditch,  and  up  the  hill- 
side, and  but  just  escaped  ;  for  the  wind  which  immediately  pre- 


ceded the  flood  blew  him  down  ;  and  it  was  clinging  to  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  that  saved  him,  as  his  sister  had  been  saved  just  before. 
As  it  was,  his  feet  were  wet.  Oliver  panted  and  trembled,  like  his 
sister ;  but  he  was  safe. 

Every  one  was  safe.     Ailwin  appeared  at  an  upper  window  ex- 
hibiting little  Geoi^e.     Mr.  Linacre  stood  witn  folded  arms  in  the 
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doonvay  of  his  mill,  and  his  wife  was  (he  was  thankful  to  remember) 
on  the  side  of  a  high  hill  far  away.  The  children  and  their  father 
knew  while  the  flood  was  roaring  between  them  what  all  wero 
thinking  of,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  miller  and  his  boy  waved, 
the  one  his  hat  and  the  other  a  green  bough,  high  and  joyously 
over  their  heads.  Little  George  saw  this  from  the  window,  and 
clapped  his  hands  and  jumped  as  Ailwin  held  him  on  thewindowsill. 

"  Look  at  Geordie,"  cried  Mildred.  "  Do  look  at  him.  Don't 
you  think  you  hear  him  now  ?  " 

Tnis  happy  mood  could  not  last  very  long,  however,  as  the 
waters,  instead  of  going  down,  were  evidently  rising  every  moment 
From  the  first  the  flood  h^d  been  too  deep  and  rapid  to  allow  of 
the  miller  crossing  from  his  mill  to  his  house.  He  was  a  poor 
swimmer,  and  no  swimmer,  he  thought,  could  have  avoided  being 
carried  away  into  the  wide  marsh,  where  there  was  no  help.  Then, 
instead  of  the  stream  slackening,  it  rushed  more  furiously  as  it  rose 
— rose  first  over  the  wall  of  the  yard  and  up  to  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  step  of  the  mill  ladder,  and  then  almost  into  the  branches  of 
the  apple-trees  in  the  garden. 

"  1  hope  you  will  not  mind  being  hungry,  Mildred,"  said  her 
brother,  after  a  time  of  silence.  **  We  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
dinner  to-day,  I  think." 

"  I  don't  mind  that  very  much,"  said  Mildred.  *'  But  how  do 
you  think  we  are  to  get  away  with  this  great  river  between  us  and 
home  ?  " 

**  We  shall  see  what  father  does,"  said  Oliver.  "  He  is  farther 
off  still  on  the  other  side." 

**  But  what  is  all  this  water?     When  will  it  go  away  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  the  embankments  have  burst.  And  yet  the  weather 
has  been  fine  enough  lately.     Perhaps  the  sluices  are  broken  up." 

Seeing  that  Mildred  did  not  understand  the  more  for  what  he 
said,  he  explained: 

"  You  know  all  these  Levels  were  watery  grounds  once,  more 
wet  than  the  carr  yonder.  Well,  great  clay  banks  were  made  to 
keep  out  the  H  umber  waters  over  there  to  the  north-east,  and  on 
the  west  and  north-west  yonder  to  keep  two  or  three  rivers  there 
from  overflowing  the  land.  Then  several  canals  and  ditches  were 
cut  to  drain  the  land,  and  there  are  great  gates  put  up  here  and 
there  to  let  the  waters  in  and  out  as  they  are  wanted.     I  am  afraid 
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those  gates  are  gone  or  the  clay  banks  broken  down,  so  that  the 
sea  and  the  rivers  are  pouring  in  all  the  water  they  have." 

**  But  when  will  it  be  over  ?  Will  it  ever  run  off  again  ?  Shall 
we  ever  jget  home  again  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  We  must  wait,  and  watch 
what  father  will  do.     See  !  what  is  this  coming  ?  " 

"  A  dead  horse  !  "  exclaimed  Mildred.  "  Drowned,  1  suppose. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Oliver  ?  " 

"  Drowned,  of  course.  Do  you  know,  Mildred,*'  he  continued^ 
after  a  silence,  during  which  he  was  looking  towards  the  sheds  in 
the  yard,  while  his  sister's  eyes  were  following  the  body  of  the 
horse  as  it  was  swept  along,  now  whirled  round  in  an  eddy,  and 
now  going  clear  over  the  hedge  into  the  carr — "  do  you  know,  Mil- 
dre(f,"  said  Oliver,  "  I  think  father  will  be  completely  ruined  by  this 
flood." 

**  Do  you  ?  "  said  Mildred,  who  did  not  quite  know  what  it  was. 
to  be  ruined.     "  How  ?    Why  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  was  bad  enough  that  so  much  gypsum  was  spoiled 
yesterday.  I  am  afraid  now  the  whole  quarry  will  be  spoiled. 
And  then  I  doubt  whether  the  harvest  will  not  be  ruined  all 
through  th^  Levels  ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  nothing  will  be  growing 
in  the  garden  when  the  waters  are  gone.  That  was  not  our  horse 
that  went  by  ;  but  our  horse  may  be  drowned,  and  the  cow,  and 
the  sow,  and  everything." 

"  Not  the  fowls,"  said  Mildred.  "  Look  at  them,  all  in  a  row  on 
the  top  of  the  cowshed.     They  will  not  be  drowned,  at  any  rate." 

*'  But  then  they  may  be  starved.  Oh,  dear,"  he  continued,  with 
a  start  of  recollection,  "  I  wonder  whether  Ailwin  has  thought  of 
moving  the  meal  and  the  grain  upstairs.  It  will  be  all  rotted  and 
spoiled  if  the  water  runs  through  it." 

He  shouted,  and  made  signs  to  Ailwin  with  all  his  might,  but  in 
vain.  She  could  not  hear  a  word  he  said,  or  make  anything  of  his 
signs.     He  was  vexed,  and  said  Ailwin  was  always  stupid. 

"  So  she  is,"  replied  Mildred ;  "  but  it  does  not  signify  now. 
Look  how  the  water  is  pouring  out  of  the  parlour  window  !  The 
meal  and  grain  must  have  been  wet  through  long  ago.  Is  not  that 
a  pretty  waterfall  ?  A  waterfall  from  our  parlour  window,  down 
upon  the  tulip-bed  !     How  very  odd  ! "    . 

"  If  one  could  think  how  to  feed  these  poor  animals,"  said  Oliver, 
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"  ana  me  lo.^  ,,  ,     U  there  was  anything  here  that  one  could  get  for 
them !  One  n^^'gU  cut  a  Uttle  grass  for  the  cow,  but  there  is  nothing 

^^'"  Only  the  lea\  _  of  the  trees,  and  a  few  blackberries  v^hen  ^y 
,  ri:,e,"  said  MTv^idred,  looking  round  her,  "  and  flowers^^W 


flowers,  and  a  few  thJt.,^^  ^^other  planted." 

"The  bees!"  cried  uiH^^jver.    "I^t  us  save  them,     mey 
feed  themselves.     We  will  savtuy^  the  bees." 

"  Why,  you  don^t  think  they  are  a^^rowned  ?  "  said  Mildred.    ^^ 

The  bees  were  not  drowned  ;  but  they^^re  in  more  danger  o 
it  than  Mildred  supposed.     Their  little  sh^^was  placed  on  ije 
side  of  the  Red  Hill,  so  as  to  overlook  the  flowa^jy  8^^^^"" 
waters  stood  among  the  posts  of  this  shed,  and  tnt^^e  mves  ^ 
selves  shook  with  every  wave  that  rolled  along.  ^^ 

"  You  cannot  do  it,  Oliver,"  cried  Mildred,  as  her  bnfc^"^^     ^ 

down  the  slope  to  the  back  of  the  shed.     "  You  '^'^'^  »)e^^^  o 

round,  Oliver.     You  will  slip  in,  Oliver;"  ,^ 

Oliver  looked  round  and  nodded,  as  there  was  no  use  in  sljr^ 

^B£iin 
ing  in  such  a  noise.     He  presently  showed  that  he  did  not  nB 

to  go  round  to  the  front  of  the  shed.     That  would  never  have  d* 

for  the  flood  had  washed  away  the  soil  there,  and  left  .nothin 

stand  upon.     He  broke  away  the  boards  at  the  back  of  the  b' 

shed,  which  were  old  and  loosely  fastened.      He  was  glad  he  h 

come,  for  the  bees  were  bustling  about  in  great  confusion  and  d 

tress,  evidently  aware  that  something  great  was  the  matter.     Olive 

seized  one  of  the  hives  with  the  board  it  stood  on,  and  carried  it, 

as  steadily  as  he  could,  to  a  sunny  part  of  the  hill,  where  he  put  it 

down  on  the  grass.     He  then  went  for  another,  asking  Mildred  to 

come  part  of  the  way  down  to  receive  the  second  hive,  and  put  il 

by  the  first,  as  he  saw  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.     She  did  ,: 

so ;  but  she  trembled  so  much,  that  it  was  probable  she  would  I 

have  let  the  hive  fall,  if  it  had  ever  been  in  her  hands.     It  never 

was,  however.     The  soil  was  now  melting  away  in  the  water,  where  • 

Oliver  had  stood  firmly  but  a  few  minutes  before.     He  had  to  take  ^ 

great  care,  and  to  change  his  footing  every  instant ;  and  it  was  not  * 

without  slipping  and  sliding,  and  wet  feet,  that  he  brought  away 

the  second  hive.     Mildred  saw  how  hot  he  was,  as  he  sat  resting 

with  the  hive,  before  climbing  the  bank,  and  begged  that  he  would 

not  try  any  more. 


to 
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"  These  poor  bees  ! "  exclaimed  Oliver,  beginning  to  move  again, 
on  the  thot^ht  of  the  bees  being  drowned.  But  he  had  done  alt 
he  could.  The  water  boiled  up  betreen  the  shed  and  the  bank, 
lifted  the  whole  structure,  and  swept  it  away.  Oliver  hastened  to 
put  down  the  second  hive  beside  the  first,  and  when  he  returned, 
saw  tliat  the  posts  had  sunk,  the  boards  were  floating  away,  and 
the  remaining  hive  itself  sailing  down  the  stream. 

"  How  it  rocks  ! "  cried  Mildred.  "  I  wish  it  would  turn  quite 
over,  so  that  the  poor  things  might  get  out  and  fly  away." 


"  They  never  will,"  said  Oliver.  "  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  the 
bees  a  little  sooner.     It  is  very  odd  that  you  did  not,  Mildred." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  think  of  anything,"  said  Mildred,  dole- 
fully ;  "  it  is  all  so  odd,  and  so  frightful ! " 

*'Well,  don't  cry,  if  you  can  help  it,  dear,"  said  her  brother.  "We 
shall  see  what  father  will  do.     He  won't  cry — I  am  sure  of  that." 

Mildred  laughed,  for  she  never  had  seen  her  father  cry. 

"  He  was  not  far  off  crying  yesterday,  though,"  said  Oliver, 
"  when  he  saw  your  pocH*  hen  bnng  dead.     He  looked — bul^  O 
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Mildred !  what  can  have  become  of  the  Redfurns  ?  We  have  been 
thinking  all  this  while  aboyt  the  bees  ;  and  we  never  once  rememr 
bered  the  Redfurns.  Why,  their  tent  was  scarcely  bigger  than  our 
hives ;  and  I  am  sure  it  could  not  stand  a  minute  against  the  flood." 

While  he  spoke,  Oliver  was  running  to  the  part  of  the  hill  which 
commanded  the  widest  view  of  the  carr,  and  Mildred  was  following 
at  his  heels, —  a  good  deal  startled  by  the  hares  which  leaped 
across  her  path.  There  seemed  to  be  more  hares  now  on  the  hill 
than  she  had  seen  in  all  her  life  before.  She  could  not.  ask  about 
the  hares,  however,  when  she  saw  the  brown  tent,  or  a  piece  of  it, 
flapping  about  in  the  water,  a^  great  way  ofT,  and  sweeping  along 
with  the  current 

"  Hark  !  what  was  that  ?  Did  you  hear  ?  "  said  Oliver,  turning 
very  pale. 

**  1  thought  I  heard  a  child  crying  a  great  way  off,"  said  Mildred, 
trembling. 

*'  It  was  not  a  child,  dear.  It  was  a  shriek — a  woman's  shriek, 
I  am  afraid.  I  am  afraid  it  is  Nan  Redfurn,  somewhere  in  the 
carr.  Oh,  dear  !  if  they  should  all  be  drowned,  and  nobody  there 
to  help  them  ! " 

"No,  no!  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mildred.  *^They  have  got 
up  somewhere — climbed  up  something — that  bank  or  something." 

They  heard  nothing  more,  amidst  the  dash  of  the  flood,  and  they 
fancied  they  could  see  some  figures  moving  on  the  ridge  of  the 
bank,  far  out  over  the  carr.  When  they  were  tired  of  straining  their 
eyes,  they  looked  about  them,  and  saw,  in  a  smoother  piece  of  water 
near  their  hill,  a  dog  swimming,  and  seeming  to  labour  very  much. 

"It  has  got  something  fastened  to  it,"  cried  Mildred,  "some- 
thing tied  round  its  neck." 

"  It  is  somebody  swimming,"  replied  Oliver.  "  They  will  get 
safe  here  now.  Cannot  we  help  them  ?  I  wish  I  had  a  rope.  A 
long  switch  may  do.     I  will  get  a  long  switch." 

"  Yes,  cut  a  long  switch,"  cried  Mildred.  And  she  pulled  and 
tugged  at  a  long,  tough,  thorny  bramble,  not  minding  its  pricking 
her  fingers  and  tearing  her  frock.  She  could  not  help  starting  at 
the  immense  number  of  large  birds  that  flew  out,  and  rabbits  that 
ran  away  between  her  feet,  while  she  was  about  it ;  but  she  never 
left  hold,  and  dragged  the  long  bramble  down  to  the  part  of  the  hill 
that  the  dog  seemed  to  be  trying  to  reach.    Oliver  was  already  there, 
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holding  a  slip  of  ash,  such  as  he  had  sometimes  cut  for  a  fishing- 
rod.  ' 

"  It  is  Roger,  1  do  believe ;  but  I  see  nothing  of  the  others,*' 
said  he.  "  Look  at  his  head,  as  it  bobs  up  and  down.  Is  it  not 
Roger?" 

"  Oh  dear !  I  hope  not ! "  cried  Mildred,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 
'*  What  shall  we  do  if  he  comes  ?  " 

*  We  must  see  that  afterwards ;  we  must  save  him  first.  Now 
for  it!" 

As  Oliver  spoke,  the  dog  ducked,  and  came  up  again  without 
Roger,  swimming  lightly  to  the  bank,  and  leaping  ashore  with  a 
bark.  Roger  was  there,  however — very  near,  but,  they  supposed, 
exhausted,  for  he  seemed  to  fall  back  and  sink  on  catching  hold  of 
Oliver's  switch,  and  by  the  jerk  twitched  it  out  of  the  boy's  hand. 

"  Try  again ! "  shouted  Oliver,  as  he  laid  Mildred's  bramble 
along  the  water.     "  Don't  let  go,  Mildred." 

Mildred  let  the  thorns  run  deep  into  her  fingers  without  leaving 
her  hold.  Roger  grasped  the  other  end ;  and  they  pulled,  with^ 
out  jerking,  and  with  all  their  strength,  till  he  reached  the  bank, 
and  they  could  help  him  out  with  their  hands. 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  safe,  Roger ! "  said  Oliver.  ^ 

"You  might  have  found  something  better  than  that  thorny 
Switch  to  throw  me,"  said  Roger.  **  My  hands  are  all  blood  with 
the  spikes." 

"  Look  at  hers  ! "  cried  Oliver,  intending  to  show  the  state  that 
his  sister's  hands  were  in  for  Roger's  sake ;  but  Mildred  pulled  away 
her  hands,  and  hid  them  behind  her  as  she  retreated,  saying, 

"  No,  no !    Never  mind  that  now." 

Oliver  saw  how  drenched  the  poor  boy  looked,  and  forgave 
whatever  he  might  say.  He  asked  Mildred  to  go  back  to  the 
place  where  they  had  been  standing,  opposite  the  house ;  and  he 
would  come  to  her  there  presently.  He  then  begged  Roger  to 
slip  off  his  coat  and  trousers,  that  they  might  wring  the  wet  out  of 
them.  He  thought  they  would  soon  dry  in  the  sun.  But  Roger 
pushed  him  away  with  his  shoulder,  and  said  he  knew  what  he 
wanted, — he  wanted  to  see  what  he  had  got  about  him.  He  would 
knock  anybody  down  who  touched  his  pockets.  It  was  plain  that 
Roger  did  not  choose  to  be  helped  in  any  way ;  so  Oliver  soon 
ran  off,  and  joined  Mildred,  as  he  had  promised 
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**  I  do  not  like  to  leave  him,  all  wet,  and  so  tired  that  I  could 
knock  him  over  with  my  little  finger,"  exclaimed  Oliver.  "  But 
he  won't  trust  me  about  anything." 

^  There  is  father  again  !    Tell  him,"  cried  Mildred. 

Both  children  shouted  that  Roger  was  here,  and  pointed  behind 
them ;  but  it  was  plain  that  their  father  could  not  make  out  a  word 
they  said,  though  they  had  never  called  out  so  loud  in  their  lives. 
Roger  heard  them,  however,  as  they  judged  by  seeing  him  skulk- 
ing among  the  trees  behind,  watching  what  use  tjiey  were  making 
of  his  name. 

The  children  thought  their  father  was  growing  very  anxious. 
He  still  waved  his  hat  to  them,  now  and  then,  when  he  looked 
their  way ;  but  they  saw  him  gazing  abroad,  as  if  surprised  that  the 
rush  of  waters  did  not  abate.  They  observed  him  glance  often 
round  the  sky,  as  if  for  signs  of  wind ;  and  they  longed  to  know 
whether  he  thought  a  wind  would  do  good  or  harm.  They  saw 
him  bring  out,  for  the  third  time,  a  rope  which  he  had  seemed  to 
think  too  short  to  be  of  any  use ;  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  case 
now  as  at  first.  Then  he  stooped  down,  as  if  to  make  a  mark  on  the 
side  of  the  white  door-post  (for  the  water  had  by  this  time  quite  hidden 
the  stegs) ;  and  Oliver  thought  this  was  to  make  out,  for  certain, 
whether  the  flood  was  regularly  rising  or  not.  They  could  not 
imagine  why  he  examined  so  closely  as  they  saw  him  do  the  door- 
lintel  and  the  window-frame.  It  did  not  occur  to  them,  as  it  did  to 
him,  that  the  mill  might  break  down  under  the  force  of  the  current. 

At  last  it  was  clear  that  he  saw  Roger ;  and  from  that  moment 
he  scarcely  took  his  eyes  from  his  children.  Oliver  put  his  arm 
round  Mildred's  neck,  and  said  in  her  ear, 

"  I  know  what  father  is  watching  us  for.  He  is  afraid  that  Stephen 
is  here  too,  and  no  one  to  take  care  of  us, — not  even  Ailwin." 

"  Perhaps  Stephen  is  here, — in  the  wood,"  cried  Mildred,  in 
terror.  **  I  wish  this  water  would  make  haste,  and  run  away,  and 
let  us  get  home." 

"  It  cannot  run  faster  than  it  does.  Look  how  the  waves  dash 
along !  That  is  the  worst  of  it :  it  shows  what  a  quantity  there  is, 
where  this  came  from.  But  I  don't  believe  Stephen  is  here.  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  ask  Roger,  and  make  him  tell  me." 

"  No,  don%  Oliver  I  Stephen  may  be  drowned.  Do  not  put 
him  in  mind." 
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"  Why,  you  see  he  does  not  care  for  anything.  He  is  teasing 
some  live  thing  at  this  minute, — there  on  the  ground." 

Oliver  himself  forgot  everything  but  the  live  animals  before  his 
eyes,  when  he  saw  how  many  there  were  under  the  trees.  The 
grass  was  swarming  with  mice,  moles,  and  small  snakes,  while 
rabbits  cocked  up  their  little  white  tails  in  all  directions,  and 
partridges  flew  out  of  every  bush,  and  hares  started  from  every 
hollow  that  the  boy  looked  into. 

"  All  soaked  out  of  their  holes ;  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves :  fine  sport  for  those  who  have  a  mind  to  it,"  said 
Roger,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  pulling  back  a  little  mouse  by  its 
long  tail  as  often  as  it  tried  to  run  away. 

"You  have  no  mind  for  sport  to-day,  I  suppose,  Roger.  I 
should  not  think  anybody  has." 

**  I  don't  know ;  Fm  rarely  hungry,"  said  the  boy. 

*'  So  were  we  \  but  we  forgot  it  again.  Father  is  in  the  mill 
there     .     .     .     ." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that.     Don't  I  see  him  ?  " 

"  But  we  think  he  is  looking  out  for  Stephen." 

"  He  won't  find  him,"  said  Roger,  in  a  very  low  voice — so  low 
thit  Oliver  was  not  sure  what  he  said. 

"  He  is  not  here  on  the  hill,  then,  Roger  ?  " 

"  On  the  hill,  no  I  I  don't  know  where  he  is,  nor  the  woman 
either.  I  suppose  they  are  drowned,  as  I  was,  nearly.  If  they 
did  not  swim  as  I  did,  they  must  be  drowned ;  and  they  could 
hardly  do  that,  as  I  had  the  dog." 

The  children  looked  at  each  other,  and  their  ^ooks  told  that  they 
thought  Roger  was  shocked  and  sorry,  though  he  tried  not  to 
appear  so. 

"There  might  have  been  a  boat,  perhaps,  out  on  the  carr. 
Don't  you  think  the  country  people  in  the  hills  would  get  out  boats 
when  they  saw  the  flood  spreading  ?  " 

"  Boats,  no !  The  hill  people  have  not  above  three  boats  among 
them  all.  There  are  about  three  near  the  ponds,  and  they  are 
like  nut-shells.  How  should  any  boat  live  in  such  a  flood  as  that  ? 
Why,  that  flood  would  sweep  a  ship  out  to  sea  in  a  minute.  You 
need  not  think  about  boats,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  won't  anybody  send  a  boat  for  us  ? "  inquired  Mildred, 
who  had  drawn  near  to  listen.     "  If  they  don't  send  a  boat,  and 
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the  flood  goes  on,  what  are  we  to  do  ?    We  can't  live  here  with 
nothing  to  eat,  and  no  beds,  and  no  shelter  if  it  should  rain." 

"  Are  you  now  beginning  to  cry  about  that  ?  Are  you  now  be- 
ginning to  find  that  out  after  all  this  time?"  said  Roger,  con- 
temptuously. 

"I  thought  we  should  get  away,"  sobbed  the  little  girl.  "I 
thought  a  boat  or  something  would  come." 

A  pretty  silly  thing  you  must  be,"  exclaimed  Roger. 
If  she  is  silly,  I  am  silly  too,"  declared  Oliver.     ^' I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  silly  to  look  for  a  boat     There  are  plenty  out  on 
the  coast  there." 

"  They  are  all  dashed  to  pieces  long  ago,"  decided  Roger.  "  And 
they  that  let  in  the  flood  will  take  good  care  you  don't  get  out  of 
it,  you  and  your  outlanders.  It  is  all  along  of  you  that  I  am  in 
this  scrape.  But  it  was  shameful  of  them  not  to  give  us  notice ; 
it  was  too  bad  to  catch  us  in  the  same  trap  with  you.  If  uncle  is 
drowned,  and  I  ever  get  out  alive,  I  will  be  revenged  on  them." 

Mildred  stopped  crying,  as  well  as  she  could,  to  listen ;  but  she 
felt  like  Oliver  when  he  said, 

"  I  don't  know  a  word  of  what  you  mean.** 

"  I  daresay  not  You  foreigners  never  know  anything  like  ottfer 
people." 

"  But  won't  you  tell  us  ?    Who  made  this  flood  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  you  weren't  meant  to  know  this.  It  would  not 
have  done  to  show  you  the  way  out  of  the  trap.  Why,  the  Parlia- 
ment Committee  at  Lincoln  ordered  the  snow-sewer  sluice  to  be 
pulled  up  to-day,  to  drown  the  King's  lands  and  get  rid  of  his 
tenants.     It  will  be  as  good  as  a  battle  gained  to  them." 

The  children  were  aghast  at  the  wickedness  of  this  deed.  They 
would  not  believe  it.  It  would  have  been  tyrannical  and  cruel  to 
have  obliged  the  settlers,  who  were  not  interested  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  King  of  England  and  his  people,  to  enlist,  and  be  shot 
down  in  war.  They  would  have  complained  of  this  as  tyrannical 
and  cruel.  But  when  they  were  living  in  peace  and  quiet  on  their 
farms,  paying  their  rents,  and  inclined  to  $how  good-will  to  every- 
body, to  pull  up  the  flood-gates,  and  let  in  the  sea  and  the  rivers 
to  drown  them  because  they  lived  in  the  King's  lands,  was  a 
cruelty  too  dreadful  to  be  believed.  Oliver  and  Mildred  did  not 
believe  it.     They  were  sure  their  father  would  not  believe  it,  and 
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that  their  mother,  if  ever  she  should  return  to  her  home  and  family, 
would  bring  a  very  different  account — that  the  whole  misfortune 
would  turn  out  to  be  accidental.  So  they  felt  assured ;  but  the 
fact  was  as  Roger  had  said.  The  snow-sewer  sluice  had  been 
pulled  up  by  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  the  Parliament,  then 
sitting  at  Lincoln,  and  it  was  done  to  destroy  the  King's  new  larids, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  his  tenants.  The  jealous 
country  people  round  hoped  also  that  it  would  prevent  foreigners 
from  coming  to  live  in  England,  however  much  they  might  want 
such  a  refuge. 

Some  of  the  sufferers  knew  how  their  misfortune  happened. 
Others  might  be  thankful  that  they  did  not ;  for  the  thought  of 
the  malice  of  their  enemies  must  have  been  more  bitter  than  the 
fear  of  ruin  and  death. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

A   HUNGRY  DAY. 

"  We  shall  see  what  father  does,"  was  still  the  consolation  with 
which  Oliver  kept  down  his  sister's  fears.  He  had  such  confidence 
in  his  father's  knowing  what  was  best  to  be  done  on  all  occasions, 
that  he  felt  they  had  only  to  watch  him,  and  imitate  whatever  he 
might  attempt.  They  remained  quiet  on  the  island  now,  hungry 
and  tired  as  they  were,  because  he  remained  in  the  mill,  and 
seemed  to  expect  the  water  to  subside.  The  most  fearful  thought 
was  what  they  were  to  do  after  dark,  if  they  should  not  get  home 
before  that.  They  supposed,  at  last,  that  their  father  was  think- 
ing of  this  too,  for  he  began  to  move  about,  when  the  sun  was 
near  setting,  more  than  he  had  done  all  the  afternoon. 

They  saw  him  go  carefully  down  into  the  stream,  and  proceed 
cautiously  for  some  way,  till  the  water  was  up  to  his  chin.  Then 
he  was  buffeted  about  so  terribly  that  ^tildred  could  not 
bear  to  look.  Both  Oliver  and  Roger  were  sure,  by  what  he 
ventured,  and  by  the  way  he  pulled  himself  back  at  last  to  the 
steps,  that  he  had  tied  himself  by  the  rope  they  had  seen  him 
measure.  It  was  certainly  too  short  for  any  good  purpose,  for  he 
had  to  go  back,  having  only  wetted  himself  to  the  skin.  They 
saw  this  by  the  yellow  light  from  the  west  which  shone  upon  the 
water.  In  a  few  minutes  they  could  distinguish  him  no  longer, 
though  the  mill  stood  up  black  against  the  sky,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  gleaming  flood. 

"  Father  will  be  wet,  and  so  cold  all  night ! "  said  Mildred,  crying. 

"  If  I  could  only  swim,"  exclaimed  Oliver,  "  I  would  get  over 
to  him  somehow,  and  carry  a  rope  from  the  house.  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  a  rope  long  enough  somewhere  about  the  yard.  If 
I  could  only  swim  I  would  get  to  him." 

"  That  you  wouldn't,"  said  Roger.  "  Your  father  can  swim, 
and  why  does  not  he  ?  Because  nobody  could  swim  across  that 
stream.  It  is  a  torrent.  It  would  carry  any  stout  man  out  over 
the  carr,  and  you  would  be  no  better  than  a  twig  in  the  middle  of  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  now  this  torrent  will  not  slacken,"  said  Oliver, 
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thoughtfully.  "  1  am  afraid  there  is  some  hollow  near  which  will 
keep  up  the  current." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"They  say  in  Holland,  where  they  have  floods  sometimes,  that 
when  water  flows  into  a  hollow  it  gets  out  in  a  current,  and  keeps 
it  up  for  some  way.  Oh,  the  quarry  I "  he  cried,  with  sudden  re- 
collection. "  Mildred,  let  us  go  and  look  what  is  doing  on  that 
side  before  it  is  dark." 

They  ran  round  the  hill,  and  there  they  saw  indeed  that  the 
flood  was  tumbling  in  the  quarry  like  water  boiling  in  a  pot. 
When  it  rushed  out  it  carried  white  earth  with  it,  which  made  a 
long  streak  in  the  flood,  and  explained  how  it  was  that  the  stream 


between  the  house  and  the  mill  was  whiter  and  more  muddy  than 
that  between  their  hill  and  the  house.  At  once  it  occurred  to 
Roger  that  the  stream  between  the  hill  and  the  house  was  probably 
less  rapid  than  the  other,  and  he  said  sa  Oliver  ran  back,  and 
so  did  Mildred,  pleased  at  the  bare  idea  of  getting  to  the  house. 

Once  more  arrived  opposite  the  house,  they  saw  a  strange  sight. 
The  mill  no  longer  stood  in  its  right  place.  It  had  moved  a  good 
way  down  towards  the  carr.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was  still  moving. 
It  was  sailing  away  like  a  ship.  After  the  first  exclamation,  even 
Roger  stood  as  still  as  death  to  watch  it.  He  neither  moved  nor 
spoke  till  the  mill  was  out  of  sight  in  the  dusk.  When  Mildred 
burst  into  a  loud  cry,  and  Oliver  threw  himself  down,  hiding  his 
(ace  on  the  ground,  Roger  spoke  again. 
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"Be  quiet — you  must,"  he  said,  decidedly,  to  the  little  girl 
"  We  must  bestir  ourselves  now,  instead  of  stopping  to  see  what 
other  folks  will  do" 

"  Oh,  father !  father  will  be  drowned ! "  cried  they. 

"  You  don't  know  that.  If  he  drifts  out  to  the  Humber,  which 
is  likely,  by  the  way  he  is  going,  some  ship  may  pick  him  up,  or  he 
may  light  upon  some  high  ground.  We  can't  settle  that  now,  how- 
ever ;  and  the  clear  thing  is  that  he  wouldn't  wish  us  to  starve, 
whether  he  drowns  or  not.  Come,  get  up,  lad,"  said  he,  stirring 
Oliver  with  his  foot 

**  Don't  lie  there,  Oliver ;  do  get  up,"  begged  Mildred. 

Oliver  rose,  and  did  all  that  Roger  bade  him. 

"  You  say  there  is  a  long  rope  somewhere  about  the  house,"  said 
Roger.     "  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  There  is  one  in  the  cow-shed,  I  know." 

"  And  if  I  cannot  get  there,  is  there  one  in  the  house  ?  " 

**  In  the  lumber-room,"  said  Mildred.  "  The  spare  bed  is  tied 
round  and  round  with  a  long  rope — I  don't  know  how  long." 

"I  wish  we  had  set  about  it  an  hour  ago,"  muttered  Roger,  "in- 
stead of  waiting  for  dark.  •  A  pretty  set  of  fools  we  have  been  to 
lose  the  daylight.  I  say,  lad,  can  you  think  of  any  way  of  making 
a  fire?     Here  are  sticks  enough,  if  one  could  set  them  alight." 

"  To  cook  a  supper  ?  "  asked  Mildred. 

"  No ;  I  mean  to  sup  within  doors  ;  only  we  must  do  some  work 
first." 

Oliver  had  a  steel  knife ;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  look  for  a  flint, 
if  any  other  plan  than  a  fire  would  do. 

"  Well,  don't  plague  any  more  about  a  fire,"  said  Roger,  "  but 
listen  to  me.  Can  you  climb  a  tree  ?  I'll  be  bound  you  can't ; 
and  now  you'll  die  if  you  can't." 

"  I  can,"  said  Oliver ;  "  but  what  is  Mildred  to  do  ?  " 

"  We'll  see  that  afterwards.  Which  of  these  trees  stands  nearest 
to  the  nearest  of  yon  upper  windows  ?  " 

Oliver  and  Mildred  pointed  out  a  young  ash,  which  now  quite 
bent  over  the  water. 

"  That  is  not  strong  enough,"  said  Roger,  shaking  the  tree,  and 
finding  it  loosened  at  the  roots.     "  Show  me  a  stouter  one." 

A  well-grown  beech  was  the  next  nearest.  Roger  pulled  Oliver 
by  the  arm,  and  made  him  stand  directly  under  the  tree,  with  his 
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sister  beside  him.  He  desired  them  not  to  move  from  where  they 
were,  and  to  give  a  loud  halloo  together,  or  a  shriek  (or  anything 
that  might  be  heard  farthest)  about  once  in  a  minute  for  an  hour 
to  come,  unless  they  should  hear  a  rope  fall  into  the  tree  or  any- 
where near  them.  They  were  to  watch  for  this  rope,  and  use  all 
their  endeavovu^  to  catch  it  There  would  be  a  weight  at  the  end, 
which  would  make  it  easier  to  catch.  Oliver  must  tie  this  rope  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  stretching  it  tight  with  all  his  strength,  and 
then  tying  it  so  securely  that  no  weight  would  unfasten  it. 

"Mind you  that,"said  Roger.  "If  you  don't, you  will  be  drowned, 
that's  all.     Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  youll  see  what  you  will  see." 

Roger  then  whistled  for  his  dog,  snatched  Oliver's  black  ribbon 
from  about  his  neck,  and  fastened  it  round  the  dog's  neck  to  hold 
by.  He  then  showed  the  dog  the  house,  and  forced  him  into  the 
water,  himself  following,  till  the  children  could  no  longer  see  what 
became  of  them. 

"  What  do  you  think  he  means  ?  "  asked  poor  Mildred,  shivering. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly.  He  cannot  mean  that  we  are  to  climb 
over  by  a  rope.  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  that ;.  and  I  am  sure 
you  could  not." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  Let  us  stay  here.  Stay  with  me  under  the  trees 
here,  Oliver." 

"  Why,  it  would  be  much  more  comfortable  to  be  at  home  by 
the  fire.  You  are  shivering  now  already,  as  if  it  was  winter ;  and 
the  night  will  be  very  long  with  nothing  to  eat." 

"  But  Roger  is  gone ;  and  I  don't  like  to  be  where  he  is— he  is 
such  a  rude  boy.  How  he  snatched  your  ribbon,  and  pulled  you 
about !  And  he  calls  you  *  lad,'  when  he  might  just  as  well  say 
'  Oliver/  " 

"We  must  not  mind  such  things  now,  dear.  And  we  must  get 
home,  if  he  can  show  us  how.  Think  how  glad  Ailwin  and  George 
will  be ;  and  I  ain  sure  father  would  wish  it,  and  mother  too.  You 
must  not  cry  now,  Mildred;  indeed  you  must  not.  People  must 
do  what  they  can  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Come,  help  me  to  shout. 
Shriek  as  loud  and  as  long  as  ever  you  can." 
'    "  I  wish  I  might  say  my  prayers,"  said  Mildred,  presently. 

"  Do,  dear.  Kneel  down  here ;  nobody  sees  us.  Let  us  ask 
God  to  save  father,  and  us  too,  and  George  and  Ailwin,  if  it  pleases 
Him,  and  Roger." 
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They  kneeled  down,  and  Oliver  said  aloud  to  God  what  was  in 
his  heart.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  them  both ;  for  they  knew 
that  while  no  human  eye  saw  them  in  the  starlight,  under  the  tree, 
God  heard  their  words  and  understood  their  hearts. 

"  Now  again,"  said  Oliver,  as  they  stood  up. 

They  raised  a  cry  about  once  a  minute,  as  nearly  as  they  could 
guess ;  and  they  had  given  as  many  as  thirty  shouts^  and  began  to 
find  it  very  hard  work,  before  anything  happened  to  show  them 
that  it  was  of  any  use.  Then  something  struck  the  tree  over  their 
heads,  and  pattered  down  among  the  leaves,  touching  Oliver's  head 
at  last.  He  felt  about,  and  caught  the  end  of  a  rope  without  hav- 
ing to  climb  the  tree  to  search  for  it.  They  set  up  a  shout  of  a 
different  kind  now,  for  they  really  were  very  glad.  This  shout  was 
answered  by  a  gentle  tug  at  the  rope ;  but  Oliver  held  fast,  deter- 
mined not  to  let  anything  pull  the  precious  line  out  of  his  hand. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?  "  said  he.  as  he  felt  a  parcel  tied  to  the 
rope,  a  little  way  from  the  end.  He  gave  it  to  Mildred  to  untie 
and  open,  which  she  did  with  some  trouble,  wishing  the  evening 
was  not  so  dark. 

It  was  a  tinder-box. 

**  There  now,'*  said  Oliver,  "  we  shall  soon  know  what  we  are 
about.     Do  you  know  where  the  tree  was  cut  down  the  other  day  ?  " 

"Close  by?    Yes." 

"  Well,  bring  a  lapful  of  chips — quick ;  and  then  any  dry  sticks 
you  can  find.  We  can  get  on  twice  as  fast  with  a  light,  and  then 
they  will  see  from  the  house  how  we  manage." 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  fire  blazing  near  the  tree.  The 
rope  must  have  come  straight  over  from  the  house,  without  dipping 
once  into  the  water ;  for,  not  only  were  the  flint  and  steel  safe, 
but  the  tinder  within,  and  the  cloth  that  the  box  was  done  up  in 
were  quite  dry. 

"  Roger  is  a  clever  fellow,  that  is  certain,"  said  Oliver.  "  Now  for 
fastening  the  rope.  Do  you  take  care  that  the  fire  keeps  up. 
Don't  spare  for  chips.     Keep  a  good  fire  till  I  have  done." 

Oliver  gave  all  his  strength  to  pulling  the  rope  tight,  and  wind- 
ing it  round  the  trunk  of  the  beech,  just  above  a  large  knob  in  the 
sten^  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  rope  stretched  pretty  evenly,  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  not  slanting  either  up  or  down,  so  that  the  sill 
of  the  upper  window  must  be  about  upon  a  level  with  the  great 
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knob  in  the  beech-trunk.  Oliver  tied  knot  upon  knot,  till  no  more 
rope  was  left  to  knot.  It  still  hung  too  slack,  if  it  was  meant  for 
a  bridge.  Hs  did  not  think  he  could  ever  cross  the  water  on  a  rope 
that  would  keep  him  dangling  at  every  move ;  but  he  had  pulled 
It  tight  with  all  his  force,  and  he  could  do  no  more.  ^Vhen  he 
bad  tied  the  last  knot,  he  and  Mildred  stood  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  raised  one  more  great  shout,  waving  their  arms,  sure  now 
of  being  seen  as  well  as  heard. 

"  I.x)ok,  look  ! "  cried  Oliver,  "  it  is  moving ;  the  rope  is  not  so 
slack !  They  are  tightening  It.  How  much  tighter  it  is  than  I  could 
pull  it !    That  must  be  Ailwin's  strong  ann,  together  with  Roger's." 
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"  But  still  I  never  can  creep  across  that  way,"  declared  Mildred. 
"  I  wish  you  would  not  try,  Oliver.     Do  stay  with  me." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,  dear ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  they 
mean  us  to  do  yet.  There  !  now  the  rope  is  shaking !  We  shall 
see  something.  Do  you  see  anything  coming  ?  Don't  look  at  the 
flashing  water.  Fix  your  eye  on  the  rope,  with  the  light  upon  it. 
\Vhat  do  you  see  ? " 

"  I  see  something  like  a  basket — like  one  of  our  clothes-baskets 
— coming  along  the  line." 

It  was  one  of  Mrs.  I.inacre's  clothes-baskets  which  was  slung 
upon  the  rope,  and  Roger  was  in  it.  He  did  not  stay  a  minute. 
He  threw  to  Oliver  a  line  which  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
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basket,  with  which  he  might  pull  it  Over  from  the  window  to  the 
tree,  when  emptied  of  Roger.  He  was  then  to  put  Mildred  into  the 
basket,  carefully  keeping  hold  of  the  line,  in  order  to  pull  it  back 
for  himself  when  his  sister  should  be  safely  landed.  Ail  win  held 
a  line  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  basket,  with  which  to  pull 
it  the  other  way. 

Oliver  was  overjoyed.  He  said  he  had  never  seen  anything  so 
clever ;  and  he  asked  Mildred  whether  she  could  possibly  be  afraid 
of  riding  over  in  this  safe  little  carriage.  He  told  her  how  to  help 
her  passage  by  pulling  herself  along  the  bridge  rope,  as  he  called 
it,  instead  of  hindering  her  progress  by  clinging  to  the  rope  as  she 
sat  in  the  basket.  Taking  care  not  to  let  go  the  lin^  for  a  moment, 
he  again  examined  the  knots  of  the  longer  rope,  and  found  they 
were  all  fast.  In  a  few  minutes  he  began  hauling  in  his  line,  and 
the  empty  basket  came  over  very  easily.  > 

"  Hpw  shall  I  get  in  ?  *'  asked  Mildred,  trembling.  • 

"  Here,"  said  Oliver,  stooping  his  back  to  her.  "  Climb  iqx)n 
my  back.  Now  hold  by  the  tree,  and  stand  upon  my  shoulders. 
Don't  be  afraid.     You  are  light  enough.     Now,  can't  you  step  in?" 

Feeling  how  much  depended  upon  this,  the  little  girl  managed 
it.  She  tumbled  into  the  basket,  took  a  lesson  from  Oliver  how 
to  help  her  own  passage,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  take  care  of 
his  line,  that  nothing  might  prevent  his  following  her  immediately. 
Then  came  a  great  tug,  and  she  felt  herself  drawn  back  intoithe 
darkness.  Slie  did  not  like  it  at  all.  The  water  roared  louder  than 
ever  as  she  hung  over  it,  and  the  light  which  was  cast  upon  it  from 
the  fire  showed  how  rapidly  it  was  shooting  beneath.  Then  she 
saw  Oliver  go  and  throw  some  more  chips  and  twigs  on  the  fire, 
and  she  knew  by  that  that  he  could  see  her  no  longer.  She  worked 
as  hard  as  she  could,  putting  her  hands  one  behind  the  other  along 
the  rope ;  but  her  hands  were  weak,  and  her  head  was  very  dizzy. 
She  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  breakfast,  and  was  quite  tired  out 

While  still  keeping  her  eyes  upon  Oliver,  she  felt  a  jerk.  The 
basket  knocked  against  something,  and  it  made  her  quite  sick. 
She  immediately  heard  Ailwin's  voice  saying, 

"  Tis  one  of  them,  that's  certain.  Well !  if  1  didn't  think  it  was 
some  vile  conjuring  trick  up  to  this  very  moment." 

The  poor  dizzy  child  felt  a  strong  arm  passed  round  her  waist, 
-and  found  herself  carried  near  a  fire  in  a  room. 
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She  faltered  out,  "  Ailwin,  get  something  for  Oliver  to  eat ;  he 
will  be  here  presently." 

"  That  I  will ;  and  for  you  first.  You  shall  both  have  a  drop 
oF  my  cherry-brandy,  too." 

Mildred  said  she  had  rather  have  a  draught  of  milk ;  but  Ailwin 
said  there  was  no  milk.  She  had  not  been  able  to  reach  the  cow 
to  milk  her.  What  had  poor  little  George  done,  then  ?  He  had 
had  some  that  had  been  left  from  the  morning.  Ailwin  added 
that  she  was  very  sorry.  She  could  not  tell  how  she  came  to  be 
so  forgetful ;  but  she  had  never  thought  of  not  being  able  to  milk 
the  cow  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  drunk  up  all  that  George  left  of 
the  milk,  her  regular  dinner  having  been  drowned  in  the  kitchen. 
Neither  had  she  remembered  to  bring  anything  eatable  upstairs 
with  her,  when  the  flood  drove  her  from  the  lower  rooms.  The 
flour  and  grain  were  now  all  under  water.  The  vegetables  were  no 
doubt  swimming  about  in  the  cellar ;  and  the  meat  would  have 
been  where  the  flour  was  at  this  moment,  if  Roger,  who  said  he 
had  no  mind  to  be  starved,  had  not  somehow  fished  up  a  joint  of 
mutton.  This  was  now  stewing  over  the  fire ;  but  it  was  little 
likely  to  be  good,  for,  besides  there  being  no  vegetables,  the  salt 
was  all  melted,  and  the  water  was  none  of  the  best  Indeed,  the 
water  was  so  bad  that  it  could  not  be  drunk  alone  ;  and  again  good 
Ailwin  pressed  a  drop  of  her  cherry-brandy.  Mildred,  however, 
preferred  a  cup  of  the  broth,  which,  poor  as  it  was,  was  all  the 
better  for  the  loaf — the  only  loaf  of  bread — being  boiled  in  it 

Just  when  Mildred  thought  she  could  stand  at  the  window  and 
watch  for  Oliver,  Oliver  came  in  at  the  window.  He  was  not  too 
tired  to  have  his  wits  about  him,  as  Ailwin  said ;  wits,  she  added, 
that  were  worth  more  than  hers.  He  had  brought  over  some  dry 
wood  with  him,  as  much  as  the  basket  would  hold,  thinking  that 
the  peat-stack  was  probably  all  afloat,  and  the  wood  heap  wetted 
through.  All  were  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  keeping  up  a  fire 
during  this  strange  night  All  agreed  that  the  bridge  rope  must 
be  left  as  it  was  while  the  flood  lasted.  There  were  wild  animals 
and  birds  enough  on  the  Red  Hill  to  last  for  food  for  a  long  while, 
and  there  alone  could  they  get  fuel. 

"  You  can't  catch  game  without  my  dog,"  cried  Roger,  surlily, 
to  Ailwin  ;  "  and  my  dog  sha'n't  put  his  nose  to  the  ground  if  you 
don't  feed  him  well ;  and  he  shall  be  where  I  am,  mind  you  ilwt" 
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As  he  spoke,  he  opened  the  door  to  admit  the  dog,  which  Ailwin 
had  put  out  upon  the  stairs,  for  the  sake  of  her  pet  hen  and  chicks, 
which  were  all  in  the  room.  The  hen  fluttered  up  to  a  beam  be- 
low the  ceiling  on  the  appearance  of  the  dog,  and  the  chicks  clut- 
tered about,  till  Ailwin  and  Mildred  caught  them  and  kept  them 
in  their  laps.  They  glanced  timidly  at  Roger,  remembering  the 
fate  of  the  white  hen  the  day  before.  Roger  did  not  heed  them. 
He  had  taken  out  his  knife,  forked  up  the  mutton  out  of  the 
kettle,  and  cut  off  the  best  half  for  himself  and  his  dog. 

Probably  Oliver  was  thinking  that  Roger  deserved  the  best  they 
could  give  him  for  his  services,  for  he  said,  "  I  am  sure,  Roger, 
Mildred  and  I  shall  never  forget — nor  father  and  mother  either,  if 
ever  they  know  it — what  you  have  done  for  us  to-night.  We 
might  have  died  on  the  Red  Hill  but  for  you." 

**  Stuff !  "  muttered  Roger,  as  he  sat  swinging  his  legs,  with  his 
open  knife  in  his  hand,  and  his  mouth  crammed—"  Stuff !  As  if  I 
cared  whether  you  and  she  sink  or  swim !     I  like  sport,  that's  all.*' 

Nobody  spoke.  Ailwin  helped  the  children  to  the  poor  broth 
and  the  remains  of  the  meat,  shaking  her  head  when  they  begged 
her  to  take  some.  She  whispered  a  good  deal  to  Oliver  about 
cherry-brandy  ;  but  he  replied  aloud  that  it  looked  and  smelt  very 
good,  but  that  the  only  time  he  had  tasted  it,  it  made  him  rather 
giddy,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  giddy  to-night,  there  was  so  much 
to  think  about,  and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  flood  had  got 
to  its  height.  He  said  no  more,  though  his  mind  was  full  of  his 
father.  Neither  he  nor  Mildred  could  mention  their  father  to 
Ailwin  to-night,  even  if  Roger  had  been  out  of  the  way. 

Roger  probably  thought  what  Oliver  did  say  very  silly,  for  he 
sat  laughing  as  he  heard  it,  and  for  some  time  after.  Half  an  hour 
later,  when  Ailwin  passed  near  him  while  she  was  laying  down  a 
bed  for  Oliver,  so  that  they  might  be  all  together  during  this  night 
of  alarm,  she  thought  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  brandy.  She 
flew  to  her  bottle,  and  found  it  empty— not  a  drop  left.  Roger 
had  drained  it  all.  His  head  soon  drooped  upon  his  breast,  and 
he  fell  from  his  chair  in  a  drunken  sleep.  Mildred  shrank  back 
from  him  in  horror,  but  Ailwin  and  Oliver  rolled  him  into  a  comer 
of  the  room,  where  his  dog  lay  down  beside  him. 

Ailwin  could  not  refrain  from  giving  him  a  kick,  while  he  lay  thus 
powerless,  and  sneering  in  his  face  because  he  could  not  see  her. 
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"  Don't,  Ailwin — don't ! "  said  Oliver.  "  Mildred  and  I  should 
not  have  been  here  now  but  for  him." 

"  And  I  should  not  have  been  terrified  out  of  my  wits  for  these 
two  hours  past,  nor  have  lost  my  cherry-brandy,  but  for  him. 
Mercy!  I  shall  never  forget  his  popping  up  his  faceat  that  window, 
and  sending  his  dog  in  befon:  him.     I  was  as  sure  as  death  that 


the  flood  was  all  of  their  making,  and  that  they  were  come  for  me, 
after  having  carried  off  my  master,  and,  as  I  thought,  you  two." 

"  Why,  Ailwin,  what  nonsense  ! "  cried  Mildred  from  her  bed, 
trembling  all  over  as  she  spoke.    "Howcouldaboy  makeaflood?" 

"  And  you  see  what  he  has  done,  instead  of  carrying  us  off," 
£>bserved  Oliver. 
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"  Well,  it  is  almost  worth  my  cherry-brandy  to  see  him  lie  so — 
dead  drunk — only  it  would  be  better  still  to  see  him  really  dead. 
Well,  that  may  be  a  wicked  thing  to  say ;  but  it  is  not  so  wicked 
as  some  things  be  has  done ;  and  I  am  so  mortally  afraid  of  him." 

"  I  wish  you  would  say  your  prayers,  Ailwin,  instead  of  saying 
.such  things  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  would  find  yourself  not  afraid 
of  anybody." 

"  Well,  that  is  almost  as  g  lod  as  if  the  pastor  had  preached  it 
I  will  just  hang  up  the  chicks  in  the  hand-basket,  for  fear  of  the 
dog ;  and  then  we  will  say  our  prayers,  and  go  to  sleep,  please 
God.     1  am  sure  we  all  want  it," 

Oliver  chose  to  examine  first  how  high  the  water  stood  in  the 
lower  rooms.  He  lighted  a  piece  of  wood,  and  found  that  only 
two  steps  of  the  lower  flight  of  stairs  remained  dry.  Ailwin  pro- 
tested so  earnestly  that  the  waters  had  not  risen  for  two  or  three 
hours,  that  he  thought  they  might  all  lie  down  to  sleep.  Ailwin  and 
he  were  the  only  ones  who  could  keep  watch.  He  did  not  think 
Ailwin's  watching  would  be  worth  much.  He  was  so  tired  that  he  did 
not  think  he  could  keep  awake,  and  he  feit  that  he  should  be  much 
more  fit  for  all  thebusinesstbat  lay  before  him  for  the  next  day  if  he 
could  get  a  good  rest  now.  So  he  kissed  little  George,  as  he  lay 
down  beside  him,  and  was  soon  as  sound  asleep  as  his  companions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SUNRISE  OVER   THE   LEVELS. 

All  the  party  slept  for  some  hours,  as  quietly  and  unconsciously 
as  little  George  himself.  If  the  children  were  so  weary  that  the 
dreadful  uncertainty  about  their  father^s  fate  could  not  keep  them 
awake,  it  is  probable  that  a  knowledge  of  their  own  danger  might 
have  failed  to  disturb  them.  But  they  had  little  more  idea  than 
George  himself  of  the  extent  of  the  peril  they  were  in.  They  did 
not  know  that  the  Levels  were  surrounded  by  hills  on  every  side 
but  towards  the  sea ;  or,  if  they  knew,  they  did  not  consider  this, 
because  the  hills  were  a  great  way  off.  But  whether  they  were  far 
or  near,  this  circle  of  hills  was  the  cause  of  the  waters  rising  to  a 
great  height  in  the  Levels,  when  once  the  defences  that  had  kept 
out  the  sea  and  the  rivers  were  broken  down.  As  the  hills  pre- 
vented the  overflowing  waters  from  running  off  on  three  sides,  it 
was  clear  that  the  waters  must  rise  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
rivers  from  which  they  flowed  in.  They  had  not  reached  this 
height  when  the  children  lay  down  to  rest,  though  Ailwin  was  so 
sure  that  the  worst  was  over ;  and  the  danger  increased  as  they 
slept — slept  too  soundly  even  to  dream  of  accidents. 

The  first  disturbance  was  from  the  child.  Oliver  became  aware, 
through  his  sleep,  that  little  George  was  moving  about  and  laugh- 
ing. Oliver  murmured,  "  Be  quiet,  George.  Lie  still,  dear ; "  and 
the  child  was  quiet  for  a  minute.  Presently,  however,  he  moved 
again,  and  something  like  a  dabbling  in  water  was  heard,  while,  at 
the  same  moment,  Oliver  found  his  feet  cold.  He  roused  himself 
with  a  start,  felt  that  his  bed  was  wet,  and  turning  out,  was  up  to 
the  ankles  in  water.  By  the  light  of  the  embers,  he  saw  that  the 
floor  was  a  pond,  with  some  shoes  floating  on  it.  His  call  woke 
Ailwin  and  Mildred  at  once.  Roger  did  not  stir,  though  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  noise. 

Mildred's  bed  was  so  high  above  the  floor  as  to  be  still  quite  dry. 
Oliver  told  her  to  stay  there  till  he  should  settle  what  was  to  be 
done  next ;  and  he  took  up  the  child  to  put  him  with  Mildred,  ask- 
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ing  her  to  strip  off  his  drenched  clothes  and  keep  him  warm.  All 
the  apparel  that  had  been  taken  off  was  luckily  on  the  top  of  a 
chest,  far  above  the  water.  Oliver  handed  this  to  his  sister,  bid- 
ding her  dress  herself,  as  well  as  the  child.  He  then  carefully  put 
the  fire  together,  to  make  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  then  told 
Ailwin  that  they  must  bestir  themselves,  as  the  fire  would  presently 
be  drowned  out. 

Ailwin  was  qiiite  ready  to  bestir  herself ;  but  she  had  no  idea 
beyond  mounting  on  chests,  chairs,  and  drawers ;  unless,  indeed, 
she  thought  of  the  beam  which  crossed  the  ceiling,  to  which  she 
was  seen  to  cast  her  eyes,  as  if  envying  the  chicks  which  hung  there, 
or  the  hen  which  still  slept,  with  her  head  beneath  her  wing,  out 
of  present  reach  of  the  flood. 

Oliver  disapproved  of  tHe  plan  of  mounting  on  the  furniture  of 
the  room.  It  might  be  all  very  well,  he  said,  if  there  were  nothing 
better  to  be  done.  .  But  by  the  time  the  water  would  reach  the  top 
of  the  chests,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  door.  He 
thought  it  would  be  wisest  to  reach  the  roof  of  the  house  while 
they  could,  and  to  carry  with  them  all  the  comforts  they  could 
collect,  while  they  might  be  removed  in  a  dry  condition.  Ailwin 
agreed,  and  was  going  to  throw  open  the  door,  when  Oliver  stopped 
her  hand. 

"  Why,  Oliver,"  she  cried,  "  you  won't  let  one  do  anything ;  and 
you  say  all  the  time  that  there  is  not  a  minute  to  be  lost." 

Oliver  showed  her  that  water  was  streaming  in  at  the  sides  of 
the  door  a  good  way  higher  up  than  it  stood  on  the  floor.  He 
said  that  the  door  was  a  defence  at  present ;  that  the  water  was 
higher  on  the  stairs  than  in  the  room,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
great  rush  as  soon  as  the  door  should  be  opened.  He  wished, 
therefore,  that  the  bedding,  and  the  clothes  from  the  drawers,  and 
all  else  that  they  could  remove  to  the  top  of  the  house,  should  be 
bundled  up  and  placed  on  the  highest  chest  of  drawers,  before  the 
water  should  be  let  in.  They  must  borrow  the  line  from  the 
clothes-basket  to  tie  round  George's  waist,  that  they  might  not  lose 
him  in  the  confusion.  One  other  thing  must  be  done  :  they  must 
rouse  Roger,  or  he  might  be  drowned. 

Ailwin  was  anxious  that  this  last  piece  of  duty  should  be  omitted: 
not  that  she  exactly  wished  that  Roger  should  be  drowned,  at  least, 
not  through  her  means  ;  but  she,  ignorant  as  she  was,  had  a  super- 
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stitious  feeling  that  Roger  and  his  family  had  caused  this  flood,  and 
that  he  could  save  himself  well  enough,  though  he  appeared  to  be 
sunk  in  a  drunken  sleep.  She  indulged  Oliver,  however,  so  far  as 
to  help  him  to  seize  the  lad,  neck  and  heels,  and  lay  him,  dripping 
as  he  was,  upon  the  table. 

Before  the  bedding  and  clothes  were  all  tied  up,  the  door  of  the 
room  shook  so  as  to  threaten  to  burst  in,  from  the  latch  giving 
way.  It  struck  everybody  that  the  person  who  should  open  it 
would  run  great  risk  of  being  suffocated,  or  terribly  knocked  about ; 
and  yet  it  was  hardly  wise  to  wait  for  its  bursting.  Oliver  there- 
fore tied  a  string  to  the  knob  of  the  bolt,  then  slipped  the  bolt  to 
keep  the  door  fastened  while  he  lifted  and  tied  up  the  latch.  The 
door  shook  more  and  more ;  so,  having  set  the  window  wide  open, 
he  made  haste  to  scramble  up  to  where  Mildred  was,  wound  the 
cord  which  was  about  George's  waist  round  his  own  arm,  bade 
Mildred  hold  the  child  fast,  and  gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to 
open  the  door.  It  was  a  strange  party,  as  the  boy  could  not  help 
noting  at  the  moment :  the  maid  standing  on  the  bed,  hugging 
the  bedpost,  and  staring  with  frightened  eyes ;  Roger  snoring  on 
the  table,  just  under  the  sleeping  hen  on  the  beam  ;  and  the  three 
children  perched  on  the  top  of  a  high  chest  of  drawers.  George 
took  it  all  for  play,  the  new  sash  he  had  on,  and  the  bolting  the 
door,  and  the  climbing  and  scrambling.  He  laughed  and  kicked 
so  that  his  sister  could  scarcely  hold  him. 

"  Now  for  it ! "  cried  Oliver. 

"  Oh,  Oliver,  stop  a  minute ! "  cried  Ailwin.  "  Don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry  to  drown  us  all,  Oliver.     Stop  a  moment,  Oliver." 

Oliver  knew,  however,  that  the  way  to  drown  them  all  was  to 
stop.  At  the  first  pull  the  bolt  gave  way,  the  door  burst  open,  as 
if  it  would  break  from  its  hinges,  and  a  great  body  of  water  dashed 
in.  The  first  thing  the  wave  did  was  to  wash  Roger  off  the  table ; 
the  next,  to  put  out  the  fire  with  a  fizz, — so  that  there  was  no  other 
light  but  the  dawn,  now  advancing.  The  waters  next  dashed  up 
against  the  wall  opposite  the  door ;  and  then  by  the  rebound,  with 
less  force,  against  the  drawers  on  which  the  children  sat  It  then 
leaped  out  of  the  window,  leaving  a  troubled  surface  at  about  half 
the  height  of  the  room.  Above  the  noise,  Ailwin  was  heard  lament- 
ing, the  chicks  cluttering,  the  hen  fluttering,  and  George  laughing 
and  clapping  his  hands. 
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"  You  have  George  safe  ?  "  said  Oliver.  "  Very  well !  I  believe 
we  can  all  get  out.  There  is  Roger's  head  above  water ;  and  I 
don't  think  it  is  more  than  up  to  my  neck,  though  everybody 
laughs  at  me  for  being  a  short  boy." 

He  stepped  down  upon  a  chair,  and  then  cautiously  into  the 
water.     It  was  very  nearly  up  to  his  chin. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  he,  cheerfully.  "  Now,  Ailwin,  you  are  the 
tallest ; — ^please  carry  George  out  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
stay  there  with  him  till  I  come." 

Ailwin  made  many  lamentations  at  having  to  step  down  into  the 
water ;  but  she  took  good  care  of  the  child,  carrying  him  quite 
high  and  dry.*  Oliver  followed,  to  see  that  he  was  tied  securely  to 
the  balustrade  on  the  roof.  While  he  was  doing  thb,  Ailwin 
brought  Mildred  in  the  same  way. 

Mildred  wanted  to  be  of  use  below ;  but  her  brother  told  her  the 
best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  watch  and  amuse  George,  and  to 
stand  ready  to  receive  the  things  saved  from  the  chambers, — she 
not  being  tall  enough  to  do  any  service  in  four  feet  of  water. 

It  was  a  strange  forlorn  feeling  to  Mildred, — the  being  left  on 
the  house-top  in  the  cold  grey  morning,  at  an  hour  when  she  had 
always  hitherto  been  asleep  in  bed.  The  world  itself  as  she  looked 
round  her  seemed  unlike  the  one  she  had  hitherto  lived  in.  The 
stars  were  in  the  sky,  but  they  were  dim, — fading  before  the  light 
of  morning.  There  were  no  fields,  no  gardens,  no  roads  to  be 
seen, — only  grey  water,  far  away  on  every  side.  She  could  see 
nothing  beyond  this  grey  water,  except  towards  the  east,  where  a 
line  of  low  hills  stood  between  her  and  the  brightening  sky.  Poor 
Mildred  felt  dizzy,  with  so  much  moving  water  before  her  eyes,  and 
in  her  ears  the  sound  of  the  current  below.  The  house  shook  and 
trembled,  too,  under  the  force  of  the  flood ;  so  that  she  was  glad 
to  fix  her  sight  on  the  steady  line  of  the  distant  hills.  She  spoke 
to  George  occasionally,  to  keep  him  quiet ;  and  she  was  ready  to 
receive  every  article  that  was  handed  up  the  stairs  from  below ; 
but,  in  all  the  intervals,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  distant  hills. 
She  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  to  reach  that  ridge,  if  she  were 
a  bird ;  and  how  hard  it  would  be  to  pine  away  on  this  house-top, 
or  to  sink  to  death  in  these  waters,  for  want  of  the  wings  which  in- 
ferior creatures  had.  Then  she  thought  of  superior  creatures  that 
had  wings  too ;  and  she  longed  to  be  an  angel.     She  longed  to  be 
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out  of  all  this  trouble  and  fear,  and  considered  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  be  drowned,  to  be  as  free  as  a  bird  or  an  angel. 
She  resolved  to  remember  this,  and  not  to  be  frightened,  if  the 
water  should  rise  and  rise,  till  it  should  sweep  her  quite  away. 
She  thought  that  this  might  have  befallen  her  mother  yester- 
day. No  boat  had  been  seen  upon  the  waters  in  the  direction  of 
Gainsborough ;  no  sign  had  reached  the  family  that  any  one  was 
thinking  of  them  at  a  distance,  and  trying  to  save  them  ;  and  Oliver 
and  Mildred  had  agreed  that  it  was  likely  that  Mrs.  Linacre  had. 
heard  some  report  of  the  pulling  up  of  the  sluices,  and  might  have 
been  on  her  way  home  when  the  flood  overtook  and  drowned  her. 
If  so,  she  might  be  now  an  angel.  If  an  angel,  Mildred  was  sure 
her  first  thought  would  be,  as  it  had  ever  been,  of  her  home  and 
her  children ;  and  the  little  girl  looked  up  to  see  whether  there 
was  anything  like  the  shadow  of  wings  between  her  and  the  dim 
stars.  She  saw  nothing ;  but  still,  in  some  kind  of  hope,  she  softly 
breathed  the  words,  "  Oh,  mother !  mother ! " 

"Mother!  mother!"  shouted  little  George,  as  he  overheard  her.- 

Oliver  leaped  up  the  stairs  and  inquired  whether  there  was  a 
boat — whether  mother  was  coming. 

"  No,  Oliver,  no.  I  was  only  thinking  about  mother  ;  and  so,  I 
suppose,  was  George.  I  am  afraid  you  are  disappointed.  I  am  sorry." 

Oliver  bit  his  lip  to  prevent  crying,  and  could  not  speak  directly, 
but  seemed  to  be  gazing  carefully  all  around  the  waste.  He  said, 
at  last,  that  he  had  many  times  thought  that  his  mother  might  come 
in  a  boat ;  and  he  thought  she  might  still,  unless  .... 

"  Unless  she  should  be  an  angel  now,*'  whispered  Mildred — "  un- 
less she  died  yesterday ;  and  then  she  might  be  with  us  now,  at  this 
very  moment,  though  we  cannot  see  her,  might  not  she  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  I  believe'  so,  dear.  And,  for  one  thing,  I  almost  wish  she 
may  not  come  in  a  boat.  Who  should  tell  her  that  father  was  car* 
ried  away  into  those  waters,  without  having  spoken  one  word  to  us  ?" 

"  If  they  are  both  dead,  do  you  not  think  they  are  together 
now  ?  "  asked  Mildred. 

"  Certainly.  Pastor  Dendel  says  that  all  who  love  one  another 
well  enough  will  live  together,  where  they  will  never  die  any  more." 

"  And  I  am  sure  they  did,"  said  Mildred. 

"  If  they  see  us  now,"  said  Oliver,  "  it  must  make  a  great  differ- 
ence to  them  whether  we  are  frigtitened  and. miserable,  or  whether 
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we  behave  as  we  ought  to  do.     Let  us  try  not  to  be  frightened,  for 
their  sakes,  dear.** 

"  And  if  they  are  not  T^nth  us  all  the  while,  God  is,"  whispered 
Mildred. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  God  knows  .  .  .  God  will  not  expect  .  .  ." 

**  Surely  He  will  feel  in  some  way  as  they  do  about  us,"  said  Mil- 
dred, remembering  and  repeating  the  verse  Pastor  Dendel  had 
taught  her.  "  *■  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.' " 

"  For  He  knoweth  our  frame ;  He  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust.' "    So  Oliver  continued  the  psalm. 

"There  comes  the  sun!"  exclaimed  Mildred,  happy  to  greet 
some  one  familiar  object  amidst  this  strange  scene. 

The  scene  hardly  appeared  the  same  when  the  sun,  after  first 
peeping  above  the  hills  like  a  golden  star,  flamed  up  to  its  full  size, 
and  cast  a  broad  glittering  light  over  the  wide  waters,  and  into  the 
very  eyes  of  the  children.  They  felt  the  warmth,  too,  immediately, 
and  it  was  very  cheering.  The  eastern  hills  now  almost  disap- 
peared in  the  sun's  blaze,  and  those  to  the  west  shone  very  clearly, 
and  the  southern  ridge,  near  Gainsborough,  looked  really  but  a 
little  way  off.  The  children  knew,  however,  that  there  were  three 
full  miles  between  them  and  any  land,  except  their  Red  Hill,  and  a 
few  hillocks  which  peeped  above  the  flood  in  the  Levels ;  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  boat,  far  or  near.  Oliver  checked  a  sigh 
when  he  had  convinced  himself  of  this,  and  began  to  look  what 
had  become  of  the  people  they  knew  in  the  Levels. 

Neighbour  Gool's  dwelling  stood  low,  and  nothing  was  now  to 
be  seen  of  it  but  a  dark  speck,  which  might  be  the  top  of  a  chimney. 
It  was  possible  that  the  whole  family  might  have  escaped,  for  Gool 
and  his  wife  were  to  be  at  Haxey  yesterday,  and  they  might  there 
hear  of  the  mischief  intended  or  done  to  the  sluices  in  time  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  household.  Some  of  the  roofs  of  the  hamlet  of 
Sandtoft  stood  above  the  waters,  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
chapel  used  by  the  foreigners,  and  many  might  easily  have  found 
a  refuge  there.  Farther  off,  a  conspicuous  object  was  the  elegant 
crocketed  spire  of  one  of  the  beautiful  Lincolnshire  churches, 
standing  high,  as  if  inviting  those  who  were  dismayed  to  come  and 
save  themselves  in  the  air  from  the  dangers  of  the  waters.  Oliver 
wondered  whether  any  sufferers  were  now  watching  the  sunrise  from 
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the  long  ridge  of  the  church  roof,  or  from  the  windows  of  the 
spire. 

One  of  the  most  curious  sights  was  the  fleets  of  luiystacks  that 
were  sailing  along  in  the  courses  of  the  currents.  As  the  smaller 
stacks  were  sometimes  shot  forward  rapidly,  and  whiried  round  by 
an  eddy,  while  a  large  stately  stack  followed  forwards,  performing 
the  same  turns  of  the  voyage,  Mildred  compared  them  to  a  duck 
and  her  ducklings  in  the  pond,  and  Oliver  to  a  great  ship  voyaging 
with  a  fleet  of  small  craft.  They  saw  sights  far  more  sorrowful  than 
this.  They  grieved  over  the  fine  large  trees — some  in  full  leaf — 
that  they  saw  tumbling  about  in  the  torrents  which  cut  through  the 


stiller  waters ;  but  it  was  yet  worse  to  see  dead  cows,  horses,  pigs, 
and  sheep  carried  past,  some  directly  through  the  garden,  or  over 
the  spot  where  the  mill  had  stood.  There  were  also  thatched  roofs 
carried  away  entire,  and  many  a  chest,  chair,  and  cow-rack,  show- 
ing the  destruaion  that  had  gone  on  during  the  night  While  the 
distant  scene  was  all  bright  and  lovely  in  the  sunrise,  these  nearer 
objects,  thickly  strewn  in  the  muddy  waters,  were  ugly  and  dismal ; 
and  Oliver  saw  that  it  did  him  and  his  sister  no  good  to  watch 
them.  He  started,  and  said  they  must  not  be  idle  any  longer. 
Just  then  Ailwin  called  from  the  stairs, 
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"  I  say,  Oliver,  the  cow  is  alive.     I  heard  her  low,  Fm  certain." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was  only  George,"  said  Mildred.  "  He  was  low- 
ing like  the  cow  a  minute  ago." 

"  That  might  be  because  he  heard  the  real  cow,"  cried  Oliver, 
with  new  hope,  "  I  had  rather  save  the  cow  than  anjrthing.  I  will 
see  if  I  cannot  get  into  one  of  the  upper  rooms  that  look  towards 
the  yard.  We  might  have  a  bridge-rope  from  more  windows  than 
one.     Where  is  Roger  ?    What  is  he  fit  for  ?     Is  he  awake  ?  " 

"  Awake  !  yes,  indeed,"  whispered  Ailwin,  coming  close  up  to 
the  children.  "  There  is  more  mischief  about  that  boy  than  you 
think  for.  He  is  now  on  the  stairs,  with  more  mice,  and  rats,  and 
spiders,  and  creeping  things  about  him  than  I  ever  saw  before  in 
all  my  days.  We  are  all  like  to  be  devoured  as  we  stand  on  our  feet; 
to  say  nothing  of  what  is  to  become  of  us  if  we  lie  down." 

Mildred  looked  at  her  brother  in  great  terror. 

"  We  must  get  rid  of  them,  if  they  really  do  us  hurt,"  said  Oliver, 
decidedly,  though  with  an  anxious  look.  "We  must  drown 
them  if  they  are  mischievous.  We  can  do  that,  you  know — at 
least,  with  the  larger  things.     They  cannot  get  away  from  us." 

"  Drown  away  !  "  said  Ailwin,  mysteriously.  .  "  Drown  away ! 
The  more  you  drown,  the  more  will  come  up.  Why,  did  you 
never  hear  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure.     What  then  ?  " 

"  I  take  this  to  be  a  plague  of  Egypt  that  that  boy  has  brought 
upon  us.  It  is  his  doing ;  and  you  will  see  that,  if  you  will  just 
look  down  from  where  I  stand,  and  watch  him  making  friends  with 
them  all." 

Mildred's  eyes  were  on  her  brother's  face  as  he  stood  where 
Ailwin  desired  him,  watching  Roger.  After  looking  very  thought- 
ful for  some  moments,  he  turned  and  exclaimed, 

"  There  is  not  one  word  of  sense  in  it  all,  Mildred.  There  is  a 
wonderful  number  of  live  things  there,  to  be  sure ;  and  here,  too, 
all  over  the  roof — if  you  look.  But  Roger  is  not  making  friends 
with  them.  He  is  teasing  them — hurting  all  he  can  get  hold  of. 
I  think  the  creatures  have  come  up  here  because  the  water  has 
driven  them  out  of  their  holes ;  and  that  there  would  have  been 
quite  as  many  if  Roger  had  been  drowned  in  the  carr.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Roger,  or  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  Mildred. 
Don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 
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"Then  I  ^dsh  Ail  win  would  not  say  such  things,"  replied  Mildred. 

Ailwin  persisted  that  time  would  show  what  Roger  was — to 
which  they  all  agreed.  Oliver  observed  that  meanwhile  Ailwin, 
who  was  the  oldest  person  among  them,  should  not  try  to  frighten 
a  little  girl,  who  was  the  youngest  of  all,  except  George.  Ailwin 
said  she  should  keep  her  own  thoughts ;  though,  to  be  sure,  she 
need  not  always  say  what  they  were  to  everybody. 

**. About  this  cow,"  thought  Oliver,  aloud.  "We  must  plan 
some  way  to  feed  her." 

^  Take  care  ! "  exclaimed  Mildred,  as  he  began  to  descend  the 
stairs.  But  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  mouth  when  her 
brother  called  to  her  that  the  water  had  sunk.  She  ran  to  see, 
and  saw,  with  her  own  eyes,  that  the  water  did  not  quite  come  up 
to  the  wet  mark  it  had  left  on  the  wall  of  the  stairs.  Ailwin 
thought  but  little  of  it — it  was  such  a  trifle ;  and  Oliver  allowed 
that  it  might  be  a  mere  accident,  arising  from  the  flood  having 
found  some  new  vent  about  the  house ;  but  still,  the  water  had 
sunk ;  and  that  was  a  sight  full  of  hope. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  cow  low,  Roger  ?  "  asked  Oliver. 

"Yes.     She  may  well  low,  for  she  must  be  "hungry  enough." 

"  And  wet  and  cold  enough,  too,  poor  thing.  I  am  going  to  see 
whether  I  can  find  out  exactly  where  she  is,  and  whether  we  can- 
not do  something  for  her." 

Ailwin  called  downstairs  to  Oliver,  to  say  that  there  was  a  wash- 
tub  floating  about  in  the  room  they  had  slept  in.  If  he  could  find 
it,  he  might  row  himself  about  in  that  in  the  chambers,  instead  of 
always  wading  in  the  water,  catching  his  death  of  cold. 

Oliver  took  the  hint,  and  presently  appeared  in  the  tub,  rowing 
himself  with  a  slip  of  the  wood  he  had  brought  over  from  the  Red 
Hill.  Roger  stared  at  him  as  he  rowed  himself  out  at  one  cham- 
ber, and  opened  the  door  of  another,  entering  it  in  fine  style. 
Roger  presently  followed  to  see  what  was  doing,  and  perhaps  to 
try  how  he  liked  a  voyage  in  a  tub  in  a  large  chamber. 

"  I  see  her,"  cried  Oliver  from  the  window.  "  I  see  the  poor 
cow's  head  and  the  ridge  of  her  back  above  wajer." 

Roger  came  splashing  to  the  window  to  look,  and  jumped  into 
the  tub,  making  it  sink  a  good  deal ;  but  it  held  both  the  boys  very 
well.  Roger  thought  the  cow  very  stupid  that  she  did  not  get 
upon  the  great  dunghill  behind  her,  which  would  keep  her  whole 
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body  out  of  the  water.  Oliver  thought  that,  as  the  dunghill  was 
behind  her,  she  could  not  see  it  He  wished  he  could  go  and  put 
her  in  mind  of  it.  He  thought  he  would  try  to  cross  in  the  tub  if 
he  could  so  connect  it  with  the  window  as  that  it  might  be  drawn 
back,  in  case  of  his  being  unable  to  pass  the  little  current  that 
there  was  between  the  house  and  the  ruins  of  the  yard-buildings, 
of  which  little  remained. 

"  I'll  go  too,"  said  Roger. 

"  Either  you  will  go,  or  I,"  said  Oliver.  "  One  must  stay  to 
manage  the  rope,  in  case  of  the  tub  upsetting.  You  had  better  let 
me  go,  Roger,  because  the  poor  cow  knows  me." 

Roger,  however,  chose  to  go.  Oliver  asked  him  whether  he 
could  milk  a  cow,  because  some  milk  must  be  got  for  George,  if 
possible.  He  said,  very  gravely,  that  his  poor  little  brother  would 
die,  he  thought,  if  they  could  not  get  milk  for  him. 
*  Roger  laughed  at  the  doubt  whether  he  could  milk  cows.  He 
did  it  every  day  of  his  life  when  fishing  and  fowling,  with  his  uncle, 
in  the  carr.  Oliver  now  guessed  how  it  was  that  the  milk  of  their 
good  cow  had  sometimes  unaccountably  run  short.  Ailwin  had 
observed  that  this  never  happened  but  when  the  Redfums  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  she  had  always  insisted  upon  it  that  they 
had  bewitched  the  cow.  Oliver  knew  that  she  would  say  so  now. 
He  said  so  much,  and  said  it  so  seriously,  about  the  necessity  of 
milk  for  little  George,  that  he  thought  not  even  a  Redfiim  could 
have  the  heart  to  drink  up  all  the  milk.  He  gave  Roger  a  brown 
pitcher  for  the  milk,  and  helped,  very  cleverly,  to  fasten  the  cord 
to  the  tub.  They  passed  the  cord  through  the  back  of  a  heavy 
old-fashioned  chair  that  stood  in  the  room,  lest  any  Sudden  pull 
should  throw  Oliver  out  of  the  window  ;  he  then  established  him- 
self on  the  window-sill,  above  the  water,  to  manage  his  line,  and 
watch  what  Roger  would  do. 

Roger  pulled  very  skilfully ;  much  more  so,  from  his  strength 
and  from  practice,  than  Oliver  could  have  done.  He  avoided 
logs  of  w^ood,  trees,  and  other  heavy  things  that  floated  past ;  and 
this  was  nearly  all  he  did  till  the  line  had  quite  run  out,  so  that  he 
could  not  be  carried  any  farther  down.  Then  he  began  diligently 
working  his  way  up  towards  the  cow.  He  had  got  half-way  to  his 
object,  when  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  changed  his  (x>urse^ — 
to  Oliver's  surprise ;  for  the  thing  which  appeared  to  have  attracted 
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his  aRention  was  a  Email  copper  boiler.  Plenty  of  such  things 
swept  past  before,  and  nobody  had  thought  of  wanting  them.  It 
was  plain,  however,  that  Roger  had  a  fancy  for  this  particular 
copper  boiler,  for  he  carefully  waylaid  it,  and  arrested  it  with  his 
paddle.  Oliver  then  saw  that  some  live  animal  leaped  from  the 
boiler  into  the  tub.  He  saw  Roger  seize  the  boiler,  and  take  it 
into  the  tub ;  catch  up  the  animal,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  nurse 
it  in  his  aims,  and  then  take  something  out  of  his  pocket  and  stoop 
down.     Oliver  was  sure  he  was  killing  something  with  his  knife. 

Whatever  Roger  was  doing,  he  had  soon  done.  By  this  time  he 
had  again  been  carried  down  as  far  as  the  line  would  allow ;  and 
the  additional  weight  he  had  now  on  board  his  tub  made  it  harder 


work  for  him  to  paddle  up  again.  He  did  it,  however,  and  brought 
his  odd  little  boat  into  still  water,  between  the  dunghill  and  the 
cow.  After  looking  about  him  for  a  while,  he  threw  out  the  boiler 
and  the  pitcher  upon  the  dunghill,  seized  a  pitchfork  which  was 
stuck  upright  in  it,  and  his  cra^  being  thus  lightened,  made  for 
the  ruins  of  the  cart-shed  and  stable. 

Of  these  buildings  there  remained  only  wrecks  of  the  walls,  and 
a  few  beams  and  rafters  standing  up  in  the  air,  or  lying  across  each 
other,  without  any  thatch  to  cover  them.  Something  must  be  left 
inside,  however,  for  Roger  was  busy  with  his  pitchfork.  This  some- 
thing must  be  valuable,  loo,  for  Roger,  after  carefully  feeling  the 
depth,  jumped  out  of  the  tub,  and  went  on  filling  it  while  he  stood 
in  the  water.    Oliver  thought  this  very  daring,  till,  glancing  at  the 
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COW,  he  was  sure  he  saw  more  of  her  neck  and  back ;  and,  exam- 
ining the  wall  of  the  house,  he  perceived  that  the  flood  had  sunk 
some  inches  since  Roger  began  to  cross. 

When  the  tub  was  heaped  up  with  what  looked  like  wet  straw, 
Roger  pushed  it  before  him  towards  the  cow,  carefully  feeling  his  way, 
but  never  sinking  so  much  as  to  have  the  water  above  his  shoulders. 

"Capital !  Now,  that  is  clever  1 "  said  Oliver  aloud,  as  he  sat  at  the 
window  and  saw  what  Roger  was  about.  "  He  is  going  to  lift  her  up 
out  of  the  water.  How  she  struggles  to  help  herself!  She  knows  there 
is  somebody  caring  for  her,  and  she  will  do  what  she  can  for  herself." 

This  was  true.  Roger  thrust  the  straw  he  had  brought  under  the 
cow  with  his  pitchfork.  He  had  to  bring  three  loads  before  she 
could  raise  her  whole  body;  but  then  she  stood,  poor  thing,  with 
only  her  trembling  legs  in  the  water.  Roger  turned  her  head  so 
that  she  saw  the  dunghill  just  behind  her,  and  with  some  encourage- 
ment, made  one  more  vigorous  scramble  to  reach  it  She  sue-* 
ceeded;  and  Roger  whipped  up  the  pitcher,  and  was  certainly  trying 
to  milk  her.  She  could  not,  however,  be  prevented  from  lying  down. 
Oliver  was  more  angry  than  he  had  almost  ever  been  in  his  life  when 
he  saw  Roger  kick  her  repeatedly  in  different  parts  of  her  body,  pull 
her  by  the  tail,  and  haul  up  her  head  with  a  rope  he  had  found  in  the 
stable.  The  poor  cow  never  attempted  to  rise,  and  it  was  clear 
that  she  wanted  comfort,  and  not  ill  usage.  Oliver  determined 
that  when  Roger  came  back  he  would  not  speak  a  word  to  him. 

Roger  set  about  returning  presently,  when  he  found  that  nothing 
could  be  got  from  the  cow.  He  took  his  boiler  on  board,  and  pulled 
himself  in  by  the  line,  without  troubling  himself  to  paddle. 

When  he  came  in  at  the  window,  he  threw  down  the  pitcher,  swear- 
ing at  himself  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  about  a  good-for-nothing 
beast  that  had  been  standing  starving  in  the  water  till  she  had  not 
a  drop  of  milk  to  give.  He  looked  at  Oliver,  as  if  rather  surprised 
that  he  did  not  speak;  but  Oliver  took  no  notice  of  him. 

It  was  a  hare  that  Roger  had  in  his  boiler— a  hare  that  had,  no 
doubt,  leaped  into  the  boiler  when  pressed  by  a  still  more  urgent 
danger  than  sailing  down  the  stream  in  such  a  boat.  Roger  had  cut 
her  throat  with  his  pocket-knife;  and  there  she  lay  in  her  own  blood. 

"Don't  you  touch  that,"  said  Roger,  as  he  landed  his  booty  upon 
the  window-sill.  "If  you  lay  a  finger  on  that,  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you.     They  are  mine,  both  puss  and  the  boiler." 
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Still  Oliver  did  not  speak.  He  wondered  what  Roger  meant  to 
do  with  these  things,  if  nobody  else  was  to  touch  them. 

Roger  soon  made  it  clear  what  his  intentions  were.  He  whistled 
to  his  dog,  which  scampered  downstairs  to  him  from  the  top  of 
the  house;  put  dog,  puss,  and  boiler  into  the  clothes-basket,  and 
pulled  himself  over  with  them  to  Red  Hill,  taking  care  to  carry  the 
tinder-box  with  him.  There  he  made  a  fire,  skinned  and  cooked 
his  hare,  and,  with  his  dog,  made  a  feast  of  it,  under  a  tree. 

Nobody  grudged  him  his  feast ;  though  the  children  were  sorry 
to  find  that  anyone  could  be  so  selfish.  Ailwin  was  glad  to  be  rid 
of  him  on  any  terms;  and,  as  soon  as  Oliver  was  sure  that  he  was 
occupied  for  some  time  to  come,  so  that  he  would  not  be  return- 
ing to  make  mischief,  he  resolved  to  go  over  to  the  cow,  and  give 
her  something  better  than  kicks; — food,  if,  as  he  thought,  he  could 
procure  some.  Saying  nothing  to  anyone,  he  tied  the  tub-line  to 
a  bedpost,  as  being  more  trustworthy  still  than  the  heavy  chair, 
and  carried  with  him  the  great  knife  that  the  meat  had  been  cut 
with  the  evening  before.  He  made  for  the  stable  first,  and  joined 
the  rope  he  knew  to  be  there  to  his  line,  so  as  to  make  it  twice  the 
length  it  was  before.  He  could  now  reach  the  field  behind  the 
stable,  where  the  corn,  just  turning  from  green  to  yellow,  had  been 
standing  high  at  this  hour  yesterday.  He  had  to  paddle  very  care- 
fully here,  lest  his  tub  should  be  knocked  to  pieces  against  the 
stone  wall.  But  the  wall,  though  not  altogether  thrown  down,  had 
so  many  breaches  made  in  it,  that  he  found  himseif  in  the  field, 
without  exactly  knowing  whether  he  had  come  through  the  gate- 
posts or  through  the  wall.  He  lost  no  time  in  digging  with  his 
paddle ;  and,  as  he  had  hoped,  he  turned  up  ears  of  corn  from 
under  the  water,  which  he  could  catch  hold  of,  a  handful  at  a  time, 
and  cut  off  with  his  knife.  It  was  very  tiresome,  slow  work;  and 
sometimes  he  was  near  losing  his  paddle,  and  sometimes  his  knife. 
He  persevered,  however:  now  resting  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
eating  a  few  of  the  ears,  and  thinking  that  only  very  hungry  people 
could  swallow  them,  soaked  as  they  were  with  bad  water.  He  ate  more 
than  he  would  have  done,  remembering  that  the  more  he  took  now, 
the  less  he  should  want  of  the  portion  he  meant  to  carry  to  the 
house,  when  he  should  have  fed  the  cow.  He  hoped  they  should 
obtain  some  better  food;  but,  if  no  flour  wa^to  be  had,  and  no 
other  vegetable  than  this,  it  would  be  better  than  none. 
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When  he  reached  the  cow,  she  devoured  the  heads  of  corn 
ravenously.  She  could  not  have  appeared  better  satisfied  with  the 
sweetest  spring  grass.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  her  eyes  as  she  lay, 
receiving  her  food  from  Oliver's  hand.  He  emptied  out  all  he  had 
brought  beside  her,  and  patted  her,  saying  he  hoped  she  would 
give  George  some  milk  in  the  afternoon,  in  return  for  what  had 
been  done  foi:  her  now. 

Oliver  felt  so  tired  and  weak  when  he  got  home  with  his  tub  half 
full  of  soaked  corn-ears,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  do  anything 
more.  He  was  very  near  crying  when  he  found  that  there  was  not 
a  morsel  to  eat;  that  the  very  water  was  too  bad  to  drink;  and  that 
there  was  no  fire,  from  Roger  having  carried  off  the  tinder-box.  But 
George  was  crying  with  iiunger;  and  that  made  Oliver  ashamed  to 
do  the  same,  and  put  him  upon  thinking  what  was  to  be  done  next 

Ailwin  was  the  only  person  who,  being  as  strong  as  Roger,  could 
have  got  anything  from  him  by  force;  and  there  was  no  use  in 
asking  Ailwin  to  cross,  the  bridge-rope,  or  to  do  anything  which 
would  bring  her  nearer  to  the  boy  she  feared  so  much.  Besides 
that,  Roger  had  carried  over  the  clothes-basket,  without  leaving 
any  line  to  pull  it  back  by.  Oliver  felt  that  he  (if  he  were  only  a 
little  less  hungry  and  tired)  could  make  the  trip  in  a  sack,  or  a  tub, 
or  even  a  kettle ;  but  a  tall  woman  like  Ailwin  could  cross  in  no- 
thing smaller  than  the  missing  clothes-basket.  It  was  clear  that 
Oliver  alone  could  go,  and  that  he  must  go  for  the  tinder-box 
before  any  comfort  was  to  be  had. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  therefore;  and  having,  with  Ailwin's 
help,  slung  the  useful  tub  upon  the  bridge-rope,  so  that  he  might 
start  the  first  moment  that  Roger  should  be  out  of  sight  or  asleep, 
he  rested  himself  in  the  window,  watching  what  passed  on  the 
Red  Hill.  He  observed  that  Roger  seemed  quite  secure  that  no 
one  could  follow  him,  as  he  had  carried  off  the  basket  There  he 
lay,  near  the  fire,  eating  the  meat  he  had  broiled,  and  playing  with 
his  dog.  It  seemed  to  the  hungry  watchers  as  if  he  meant  to  lie 
there  all  day.  After  a  while,  however,  he  rose,  and  sauntered  to- 
wards the  trees,  among  which  he  disappeared,  as  if  going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  to  play,  or  to  set  his  dog  upon  game. 

Oliver  was  off,  sliding  along  the  bridge-rope  in  his  tub.  He 
did  not  forget  to  carry  the  line  with  which  to  bring  back  the  basket 
It  seemed  to  him  that  Roger  intended  to  live  by  himself  on  the 
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Red  Hillj  and  to  this  none  of  the  party  had  any  objection.  He 
had  swum  over  to  the  house  once,  when  the  stream  was  higher  and 
mote  rapid  than  now ;  and  he  could  come  again,  if  he  found  him- 
self really  in. want  of  anything;  so  that  nobody  need  be  anxious 
'«r  him.     Meantime,  no  one  at  the  house  desired  his  company. 


AN    lUPKOMPTU   BRIDGE. 

Oliver,  therefore,  took  with  him  a  blanket  and  a  rug,  and  a  knife 
and  fork  for  his  accommodation. 

He  alighted  under  the  beech  without  difficulty,  and  laid  down 
the  articles  he  brought  under  the  tree,  where  Roger  would  be  sure 
to  see  them.  He  took  the  flint  and  the  tinder  from  the  tinder-boii, 
and  pocketed  them,  leaving  the  steel  and  the  box  for  Roger's  use, 
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as  there  were  knives  at  home,  and  Roger  might  perhaps  find  a 
flint  on  the  hill ;  there  were  plenty  in  the  quarry.  Oliver  knew 
he  must  be  quick;  but  he  could  not  help  looking  round  for  some- 
thing to  eat, — some  one  of  the  many  animals  and  birds  that  he 
knew  to  be  on  the  hill,  and  heard  moving  about  him  on  every  side. 
But  he  had  no  means  of  catching  any.  The  bones  of  the  hare 
were  lying  about,  picked  quite  clean  by  the  dog;  but  not  a  morsel 
of  meat  was  left  in  sight 

Something  very  precious,  however,  caught  Oliver's  eye, — a  great 
heap  of  pebbly  gravel  thrown  up  by  the  flood. .  The  water  in  the 
levels  was  usually  so  bad  that  the  settlers  had  to  filter  it ;  and 
Oliver  knew  that  no  water  was  purer  than  that  which  had  been 
filtered  through  gravel.  He  believed  now  that  poor  George  could 
have  a  good  drink  of  water,  at  least ;  and  he  scooped  up  with  his 
hands  enough  gravel  to  half  fill  the  tub.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
heap  up  as  much  as  he  could  carry  upon  the  rug ;  and  then  it  was 
hard  work  to  empty  it  into  the  tub ;  and  he  fancied  every  moment 
that  he  heard  Roger  coming.  It  was  a  pity  he  did  not  know  that 
Roger  had  fallen  fast  asleep  in  the  sun,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
and  that  his  dog  lay  winking  beside  him,  not  thinking  of  stirring. 

One  thing  more  must  be  had— chips  for  fuel.  When  Oliver 
had  got  enough  of  these,  and  of  sticks  too,  he  found  courage  and 
strength  to  stay  a  few  minutes  more,  to  make  up  such  a  fire  for 
Roger  as  would  probably  last  till  after  he  should  have  discovered 
the  loss  of  the  flint,  and  so  prevent  his  being  without  fire  till  he 
could  find  another  flint.  In  order  to  give  him  a  broad  hint,  Oliver 
spread  out  the  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  set  the  tinder-box  in  the 
middle  of  it,  where  it  would  be  sure  to  invite  attention.  He  then 
climbed  into  the  tub,  and  was  glad  to  be  off,  drawing  the  basket 
with  the  firewood  after  him. 

**  Here,  Ailwin,"  said  he  faintly  as  he  reached  the  window,  **  take 
the  flint  and  the  tinder,  and  the  wood  in  the  basket,  and  make  a 
fire.     I  have  brought  you  nothing  to  eat." 

"  No  need !"  said  Ailwin,with  an  uncommonly  merry  countenance. 

"  You  must  broil  the  green  corn,  unless  we  can  manage  to  get 
a  fowl  from  across  the  yard.  But  I  really  cannot  go  any  more 
errands  till  I  am  rested,"  said  Oliver,  dismally. 

"  No  need,  Oliver,  dear ! "  said  Ailwin  again. 

"  What  do  you  think  we  have  found  to  eat  ? "  cried  Mildred 
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from  the  stairs. — "  What  is  the  matter  with  him,  Ailwin  ?    Why 
does  not  he  speak  ?  " 

"  He  is  so  tired,  he  does  not  know  what  to  do,"  said  Ailwin. 
'*  No,  dorft  get  down  into  the  water  again,  dear.  I'll  carry  you. 
Put  your  arm  round  my  neck,  and  I'll  carry  you." 

And  the  good-natured  woman  carried  him  up  to  the  roof,  and 
laid  him  down  on  a  bundle  of  bedding  there,  promising  to  bring 
him  breakfast  presently.  She  threw  an  apron  over  his  head,  to 
cover  it  from  the  hot  sun,  and  bade  him  lie  still,  and  not  think  of 
anything  till  she  came. 

"  Only  one  thing,"  said  Oliver.  "  Take  particular  care  of  the 
gravel  in  the  tub." 

"  Gravel ! "  exclaimed  Ailwin.  "  The  fowls  eat  gravel,  but  I 
don't  see  that  we  can.     However,  you  shall  have  your  way,  Oliver." 

The  tired  boy  was  asleep  in  a  moment.  He  knew  nothing  more 
till  he  felt  vexed  at  somebody's  trying  to  wake  him.  It  was  Mildred. 
He  heard  her  say, 

"  How  very  sound  asleep  he  is !  I  can't  make  him  stir.  Here, 
Oliver,  just  eat  this,  and  then  you  can  go  to  sleep  again  directly." 

He  tried  to  rouse  himself,  and  sat  up ;  but  his  eyes  were  so  dim, 
and  the  light  so  dazzling,  that  he  could  not  see  at  first  what  Mildred 
had  in  her  hands.  It  was  one  of  her  mother's  best  china  plates — 
one  of  the  set  that  was  kept  in  a  closet  upstairs  ;  and  upon  it  was 
a  nice  brown  toasted  fish,  steaming  hot. 

"  Is  that  for  me  ?  "  asked  Oliver,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  indeed,  for  who  but  you?"  said  Ailwin,  whose  smiling 
face  popped  up  from  the  stairs.  "  Who  deserves  it,  if  you  do  not, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  It  is  not  so  good  as  I  could  have  wished, 
though,  Oliver.  I  could  not  broil  it,  for  want  of  butter  and  every- 
thing ;  and  we  have  no  salt,  you  know.  But,  come  !  eat  it,  such 
as  it  is.     Come,  begin  !  " 

"  But  have  you  all  got  some  too  ?  "  asked  the  hungry  boy,  as  he 
eyed  the  fish. 

"  Oh,  yes— George  and  all,"  said  Mildred.  *'  We  ate  ours  first, 
because  you  were  so  sound  asleep,  we  did  not  like  to  wake  you." 

"How  long  have  I  been  asleep?"  asked  Oliver,  beginning 
heartily  upon  his  fish.  "  How  could  you  get  this  nice  fish  ?  How 
busy  you  must  have  been  all  this  time  that  I  have  been  asleep ! " 

"  All  this  time  I "  exclaimed  Mildred.     ^  Why,  you  have  been 
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asleep  only  hair  an  hour ;  hardly  so  much.  We  have  only  just 
lighted  the  fire,  and  cooked  the  fish,  and  fed  Geoidie,  and  ptK 
him  to  sleep,  and  got  our  own  breakfast ;— and  we  were  not  long 
about  that, — we  were  so  very  hungry !  That  is  all  we  have  done 
since  you  went  to  sleep." 

"  It  seems  a  great  deal  for  half  an  hour,"  said  Oliver.  "  How 
good  this  fish  is  !     Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

''*  I  foiiud  it  on  the  stairs.     Ah !  I  thought  you  would  not  believe 
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it ;  but  we  shall  lind  more,  I  daresay,  as  the  water  sinks,  and  then 
you  will  believe  what  you  see." 

"  On  the  stairs  !     How  did  it  get  there  ?  " 

"  The  same  *ay  that  the  water  got  there,  1  suppose,  and  the 
poor  little  drowned  pig  that  lay  close  by  the  same  place.  There 
was  a  whole  heap  of  lish  washed  up  at  the  turn  of  the  stairs ;  enough 
for  us  all  to-day.  Ailwin  said  we  must  eat  them  first,  because  the 
pig  will  keep.     Such  a  nice  little  clean  sucking  pig ! " 
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"  That  puts  me  m  mind  of  the  poor  sow,"  said  Oliver.  "  I 
forgot  her  when  we  were  busy  about  the  cow.  I  am  afraid  she  is 
drowned  or  starved  before  this ;  but  we  must  see  aboutit." 

"  Not  now,"  said  Mildred.  "  Do  you  go  to  sleep  again  now. 
There  is  not  such  a  hurry  as  there  was,  the  waters  are  going  down 
so  fast" 

**  Are  they,  indeed  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  want  to  sleep  any  more.  I 
am  quite  wide  awake  now.     Are  you  sure  the  flood  is  going  down  ?  " 

"  Only  look !  Look  at  that  steep  red  bank  on  the  Red  Hill,  where 
it  was  all  a  green  slope  yesterday,  and  covered  with  water  this  morn- 
ing. Look  at  the  little  speck  of  a  hillock,  where  neighbour  Cool's 
house  was.  We  could  not  see  that  this  morning,  I  am  sure.  And 
if  you  will  come  down,  you  w  ill  find  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
water  in  the  upper  rooms  now.  Geordie  might  play  at  paddling 
there,  as  he  is  so  fond  of  doing  in  his  tub.  Ailwin  thinks  we  might 
sleep  there  to-night,  if  we  could  only  get  everything  dried.'* 

"  We  might  get  many  things  d^ed  before  night,  in  such  a  sun 
as  this.     How  very  hot  it  is !  " 

Oliver  ran  down,  and  convinced  himself  that  the  flood  was 
abating  fast.  It  must  have  swelled  up  higher  within  the  house 
than  outside ;  for  it  had  sunk  three  feet  in  the  upper  rooms,  and 
two  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  house.  Now  that  the  worst  of  the 
danger  seemed  to  be  past,  the  children  worked  with  fresh  spirit, 
making  all  possible  use  of  the  sunshine  for  drying  their  bedding 
and  clothes,  in  hopes  of  sleeping  in  a  chamber  this  night,  instead 
of  on  the  house-top,  which  they  had  feared  would  be  necessary.  No- 
thing could  have  made  them  believe,  if  they  had  been  told  at  sunrise, 
how  cheerfully  they  would  sit  down,  in  the  afternoon,  to  rest  and 
talk,  and  hope  that  they  might,  after  all,  meet  their  father  and 
mother  again  soon,  alive  and  well 


(  CHAPTER  VI. 

ROGER   HIS  OWN   MASTER* 

There  lay  Roger  under  the  tree,  thinking  that  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  his  having  all  his  own  way  now,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
be  very  happy.  He  had  always  thought  it  hard  that  he  could  not 
have  his  own  way  entirely,  and  had  been  unsatisfied  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  liberty  than  most  people  wish  or  have. 

He  had  hitherto  led  a  wandering  life,  having  no  home  duties, 
no  school  to  go  to,  no  trade  to  work  at,  no  garden,  or  other  pleasure, 
to  fix  him  to  one  spot  He  had  gone  with  his  uncle,  from  sporting 
on  the  moors,  in  one  season  of  the  year,  to  sporting  in  the  marshes 
in  another ;  and,  wild  as  was  this  way  of  life,  it  made  his  will  so 
much  wilder,  that  he  was  always  wishing  for  more  liberty  still. 
When  his  aunt  had  desired  him  to  watch  the  kettle,  as  it  hung  over 
the  fire  near  the  tent,  or  asked  him  to  help  her  in  shaking  out  their 
bedding  or  cleaning  their  utensils,  he  had  turned  sulky,  and  wished 
that  he  lived  alone,  where  he  need  not  be  plagued  about  other 
people's  affairs.  When  his  uncle  had  ordered  him  to  attend  at  a  cer- 
tain spot  and  hour,  with  nets  or  a  gun,  he  had  been  wont  to  feel  him- 
self seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  wander  in  an  opposite  direction, 
or  to  lie  half  asleep  in  the  sun,  too  lazy  to  work  at  all.  When  he 
had  played  truant,  and  returned  late  to  the  tent,  and  found  nothing 
better  left  to  eat  than  a  dry  crust  of  bread,  or  the  cold  remains  of 
a  mess  of  fish,  he  had  frequently  thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
to  have  the  best  of  everything  for  himself,  and  only  his  dog  to  eat 
up  the  rest  So  this  boy  had  often  felt  and  thought ;  and  so  would 
many  think  and  feel,  perhaps,  if  there  were  many  as  forlorn  and 
friendless  as  he,  with  no  one  to  love  and  be  loved  by.  Though  he 
had  had  an  uncle  and  aunt,  he  had  never  had  a  friend.  He  knew 
that  they  cared  about  him  only  because  he  could  help  to  keep  the 
tent  and  take  the  game ;  and,  feeling  this,  it  was  irksome  to  him 
to  be  under  their  orders. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  which  he  had  so  often  longed.     He 

was  his  own  master  completely.     There  was  nobody  near  who 
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could  order  or  compel  him  to  do  anything ;  while  he,  on  his  part, 
had  an  obedient  servant  in  his  dog.  The  sky  was  blue  and  warm 
overhead,  and  the  trees  cast  a  pleasant  shade.  -  The  Red  Hill  was 
now  an  island,  which  he  had  all  to  himself;  and  it  was  richly 
stocked  with  game,  for  his  food  and  sport.  Here  he  could  have 
his  own  way  and  be  completely  happy. 

Such  was  Roger's  idea  when  he  stole  the  tinder-box  and  crossed 
to  the  hill ;  and  this  was  what  he  said  to  himself  as  he  cooked  his 
meal,  and  when  he  lay  down  after  it  on  the  grass,  with  the  bees 
humming  round  him,  and  the  sound  of  the  waters  being  now  a 
pleasant  ripple,  instead  of  the  rush  and  roar  of  yesterday.  He  de- 
sired his  dog  to  lie  down,  and  not  disturb  him ;  and  he  took  this 
opportunity  to  change  the  animal's  name.  Stephen  Redfum,  tak- 
ing up  the  quarrel  of  the  day  against  the  bishops,  would  have  the 
dog  called  "  Bishop,"  and  nothing  else.  Roger  had  always  wished 
to  call  him  "  Spy ; "  but  Bishop  would  never  answer  to  the  name 
of  Spy,  or  even  seem  to  hear  it.  Now,  however.  Bishop  was  to  be 
Spy,  as  there  was  no  one  here  to  indulge  the  dog  with  his  old  name ; 
and  Spy  was  told  so  many  times  over,  and  with  all  the  devices 
that  could  be  thought  of,  for  impressing  the  fact  on  his  memory. 

This  lesson  being  given,  Roger  shut  his  eyes,  and  thought  he 
would  sleep  as  long  as  he  chose ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  he  found 
himself  too  much  heated  for  sleep.  He  considered  that  it  was  no 
wonder,  after  broiling  himself  in  making  a  fire  to  broil  his  hare. 
He  wished  animals  rtm  about  ready  cooked — as  fruits  grow  on  the 
,  sunny  side  of  trees.  It  was  too  bad  to  have  to  bustle  and  toil  for 
an  hour,  to  get  ready  what  was  eaten  in  ten  minutes ;  and  it  just 
passed  through  his  mind  that,  whatever  Nan  Redfurn  might  have 
sometimes  said  and  done  to  him,  she  had  usually  saved  him  all 
trouble  in  cooking,  and  had  had  his  meals  ready  for  him  whenever 
he  chose  to  be  at  the  tent  at  meal-times.  He  rose,  and  thought 
he  could  find  a  cooler  place,  farther  under  the  trees. 

He  did  so,  and  again  lay  down.  Sleep  began  to  steal  over  him ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  thought  crept  into  his  mind  that  he 
should  never  more  see  Stephen  Redfurn.  The  ideas  that  come  when 
one  is  dropping  asleep  are  very  vivid ;  and  this  one  started  Roger 
so,  that  Spy  found  it  out  and  pricked  up  his  ears  as  if  at  some 
alarm.  This  thought  would  not  go  away ;  for  it  so  happened  that 
the  last  words  that  Stephen  and  Roger  had  spoken  together  were 
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angry  ones.  Stephen  had  ordered  Roger  to  carry  the  fry  they  had 
fished  for  manure  to  a  field,  where  he  had  promised  to  deposit  it 
by  a  certain  time.  Roger  had  been  sure  that  the  fish  would  be 
better  for  lying  in  the  sun  a  while  longer,  and  refused  to  touch  it. 
No  matter  which  was  right  about  the  manure,  both  were  wirong  in 
being  angry.  Stephen  had  said  that  Roger  was  a  young  rascal,  who 
would  never  come  to  good ;  and  Roger  had  looked  impertinently 
in  his  uncle's  face,  while  whistling  to  the  dog  to  come  with  him  and 
make  good  sport  among  the  water-fowl.  It  was  that  face — that 
countenance  of  his  uncle's,  as  he  had  last  seen  it,  which  was  before 
Roger's  eyes  now,  as  he  lay  dozing.  With  it  came  the  angry  tones 
of  Stephen's  voice,  saying  that  he  would  never  come  to  good. 
Mixed  and  confused  with  this  was  the  roar  of  a  coming  flood,  and  a 
question  (how  and  whence  spoken  he  knew  not)  whether  his  uncle 
might  not  possibly  have  been  saved,  if  he  had  not,  against  orders, 
carried  away  Bishop — for  the  dog  was  still  Bishop  in  his  master's 
dreams. 

Roger  started  bolt  upright,  and  looked  about  him.  He  felt  very 
tired,  but  he  thought  he  would  not  lie  down  again  just  yet.  It  was 
odd  that  he  could  not  get  sound  asleep,  so  tired  as  he  was.  If  he 
should  not  sleep  better  than  this  at  night,  what  should  he  do  ? 
He  wished  he  had  some  more  ot  that  woman's  cherry-brandy. 
He  had  slept  sound  enough  after  drinking  that.  It  was  well  for 
Roger  that  he  was  not  now  within  reach  of  intoxicating  liquors — the 
state  of  his  mind  would  probably  have  made  a  drunkard  of  him. 

His  mind  ran  strangely  on  his  uncle,  and  his  uncle's  last  looks 
and  words,  even  as  he  stood  wide  awake,  and  staring  at  the  bee- 
hives. A  rustle  in  the  briers  behind  him  made  him  jump  as.  if  he 
had  been  shot.     It  was  only  a  partridge  taking  wing. 

"  Whirr  away,"  said  Roger  to  her.  **  You  can't  go  far.  You 
will  have  to  light  again  upon  my  island.  You  all  belong  to  me, 
you  swarming  creatures.  You  may  run  about  awhile  and  flutter 
away  a  bit ;  but  you  will  all  belong  to  me  at  last,  with  Spy  to  help 
me.     I'll  have  some  sport  now.     Here,  Spy  !  Spy  ! " 

Spy  had  disappeared,  and  did  not  come  when  called.  A  whistb 
brought  him,  however,  at  last.  He  came  out  of  the  thicket  licking 
his  chops.  Being  commanded  to  bring  his  game,  he  soon  pro- 
duced two  rabbits.  It  was  easy  work  for  the  dog  to  catch  them, 
for  the  poor  creatures  had  no  holes  here.    They  had  come  to  this 
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raised  ground  from  a  varren  some  way  off,  where  tbey  had  been 
soaked  out  of  their  holes. 

Spy  was  praised  for  everj^hing  but  not  answering  to  his  name. 
For  that  he  was  lectured,  and  then  sent  off  again  to  try  what  he 
could  find.  He  brought  in  prey  of  various  kinds,  for  he  could  not 
stir  among  the  trees  without  starting  some.  During  the  fun,  as 
Roger  thought  it,  while  the  terrified  birds  were  fluttering  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  scared  animals  bursting  through 
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the  thicket,  Roger  resolved  that  he  would  not  plague  himself  with 
any  more  thoughts  of  Stephen  and  Nan.  If  they  were  drowned, 
it  was  none  of  his  doing ;  and  as  for  Stephen's  anger  yesterday, 
there  was  nothing  new  in  that ;  Stephen  was  angry  every  day  of 
his  life.  He  would  not  be  scared  out  of  his  sleep  any  more  by 
nonsense.  He  would  not  give  up  having  his  own  way  to  see 
Stephen  and  Nan  under  these  very  trees ;  and,  as  he  had  got  his 
own  way  at  last,  he  would  enjoy  it. 


' 
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This  mood  went  on  till  there  was  such  a  heap  of  dead  animals, 
that  Roger  began  to  think  whether  he  could  skin  them  all  and  clean 
their  skins  in  such  hot  weather  as  this,  before  they  were  unfit  for 
any  use.  As  for  eating  them,  here  was  twenty  times  as  much  food 
as  could  be  eaten  while  it  was  good.  He  did  just  remember  the 
children  and  Ailwin,  and  how  much  they  probably  wanted  food ; 
but  he  settled  that  it  was  no  business  of  his ;  and  he  was  not  going 
to  trouble  himself  to  leave  his  island  for  anybody.  He  would  call 
in  Spy,  and  tie  him  up ;  for  there  must  be  no  more  game  kiUed 
to-day. 

Spy  did  not  come  for  any  calling, — for  anything  short  of  the 
well-known  whistle,  as  Roger  would  not  utter  the  name  of  Bishop. 
Roger  grew  very  angry  at  being  obeyed  no  better  than  this ;  and 
his  last  whistle  was  so  shrill  that  the  dog  seemed  to  know  what  it- 
threatened,  refused  to  answer  it  as  long  as  he  dared,  and  then  came 
unwillingly,  with  fear  in  every  attitude.  He  gave  a  low  whine 
when  he  saw  his  master,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  do.  Roger  tied 
him  to  a  tree,  and  then  gave  loose  to  his  passion.  He  thrashed 
the  dog  with  a  switch  till  the  poor  creature's  whine  was  heard  and 
pitied  by  the  children  and  Ailwin  on  their  house-top ;  and  there 
is  no  knowing  how  long  the  whipping  might  not  have  gone  on,  if 
the  animal  had  not  at  last  turned  furious,  and  snapped  at  Roger  in 
a  way  which  made  him  think  of  giving  over,  and  finding  something 
else  to  do  with  his  sovereignty. 

He  found  it  was  rather  dull  work,  so  far,  having  all  his  own  way, 
in  an  island  of  his  own.  At  last,  he  bethought  himself  of  an 
amusement  he  had  been  fond  of  before  he  lived  so  much  in  the 
moors  and  the  carrs.  He  bethought  himself  of  bird's-nesting.  It 
was  too  late  for  eggs ;  but  he  thought  the  bird-families  might  not 
have  all  dispersed.  Here  were  plenty  of  trees,  and  they  must  be 
full  of  birds  ;  for,  though  they  were  silent  to-day  (he  did  wish  the 
place  was  not  quite  so  silent !),  they  sometimes  sent  their  warblings 
so  far  over  the  carr,  that  Nan  Redfurn  would  mention  them  in  the 
tent.  He  would  see  what  ailed  them,  that  they  would  not  give 
him  any  music  to-day.  By  incessant  cooing,  he  obtained  an  answer 
from  one  solitary  pigeon ;  which  he  took  advantage  of  to  climb 
the  tree,  and  look  for  the  nest.  He  found  a  nest ;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  it.  He  climbed  several  trees,  and  found  abundance 
of  nests  ;  but  all  deserted.     Except  his  solitary  pigeon  (which  pre- 
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sently  vanished),  there  appeared  to  be  not  a  winged  creature  in  aU 
those  trees.  The  birds  had  been  frightened  away  by  the  roar  of 
the  flood  of  yesterday ;  and,  perhaps,  by  seeing  the  fields,  to  which 
they  had  been  wont  to  resort  for  their  food,  all  turned  into  a  waste 
of  muddy  waters. 

Roger  threw  to  the  ground  every  empty  nest  he  found,  from  the 
common  inability  of  a  boy  to  keep  his  hands  off  a  bird's  nest. 
When  he  was  tired  of  climbing  trees,  he  picked  up  all  the  scattered 
nests,  and  laid  them  in  a  long  row  on  the  grass.  They  looked  dis- 
mal enough.  It  is  disagreeable  to  see  a  range  of  houses  left  half- 
built  (such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns), 
with  the  doorways  gaping,  and  the  window-spaces  empty,  and  roofs 
hardly  covering  in  the  dark  inside ;  but  such  a  row  of  houses  is 
less  dismal  than  Roger's  array  of  birds'-nests.  There  is  something 
in  the  very  make  of  a  bird's-nest  which  rouses  thoughts  of  blue  or 
red-spotted  eggs,  of  callow  young  birds,  with  their  large  hungry  eyes 
and  beaks,  or  of  twittering  fledgelings,  training  for  a  summer  life 
of  pleasure.  To  see,  instead  of  these,  their  silent  empty  habita- 
tions, extended  in  a  long  row,  would  be  enough  to  make  any  one 
dull  and  sad.  So  Roger  found.  He  kicked  them  into  a  heap 
under  a  tree,  and  thought  that  they  would  make  a  fine  crack- 
ling fire.     He  would  bum  them,  every  one. 

While  he  was  wondering  whether  any  birds  would  come  back 
to  miss  their  nests,  it  struck  him  that  he  had  not  thought  how  he 
was  to  pass  the  night.  It  was  nothing  new  to  him  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air.  He  liked  it  best  at  this  season.  But  he  had  usually  had 
a  rug  to  lie  upon,  with  the  tent  over  him ;  or  a  blanket ;  or,  at 
worst,  he  had  a  sack  to  creep  into.  The  clothes  he  had  on  were 
old  and  thin ;  and,  as  he  looked  at  them,  it  made  him  angry  to 
think  that  he  was  not  to  have  everything  as  he  liked  it,  after  all. 
Here  he  should  have  to  pass  a  cold  night,  and  with  nothing  be- 
tween him  and  the  hard  ground.  He  thought  of  gathering  leaves, 
moss,  and  high  grass,  to  roll  himself  up  in,  like  a  squirrel  in  its 
hole;  but  the  trouble  was  what  he  did  not  like.  He  stood  listlessly 
thinking  how  much  trouble  it  would  cost  to  collect  moss  and  leaves 
for  the  purpose,  and,  while  he  was  so  thinking,  he  went  on  pelting 
his  dog  with  birds'-nests,  and  seeing  how  the  angry  dog,  unable  to 
get  loose,  snapped  up  and  shook  to  pieces  the  nests  which  fell  with- 
in his  reach. 
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Roger  knew  that  fie  ought  to  be  skinning  some  of  the  dead 
animals,  if  he  really  meant  to  secure  all  their  skins  before  it  was  too 
late ;  but  this  also  was  troublesome.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he 
went  round  the  hill  to  see  what  the  Linacres  were  about,  resolving 
by  no  means  to  appear  to  see  them,  if  they  should  be  making  signs 
from  the  window  to  have  the  things  back  again  that  he  had  carried 
away.  On  coming  out  of  the  shade  on  that  side  of  the  hill,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  smoke  still  going  up  from  his  fire,  considering  that 
the  fire  was  nearly  out  when  he  had  left  it.  Something  more 
strange  met  his  eye  as  he  ran  forward.  There  was  the  nice  clean 
blanket  spread  out  on  the  ground,  with  the  tinder-box  in  the  middle. 

"Somebody  has  been  here)'*  cried  Roger,  much  offended. 
"  Wliat  business  has  anybody  in  my  /sland  ?  Coming  when  my 
back  is  turned  !     If  I  had  only  heard  them  coming  to  meddle — " 

Just  then,  his  eye  fell  on  the  rug,  blanket,  and  knife  and  fork  left 
by  Oliver — the  very  accommodation  he  had  been  wishing  for,  and 
more.  When  he  felt  the  thick  warm  rug,  he  gave  over  his  anger  at 
some  one  having  entered  his  island  without  his  leave,  and,  for  a 
moment,  again  felt  pleased  and  happy.  But  when  he  saw  that  the 
bridge-basket  was  gone— that  other  people  had  the  means  of  com- 
ing in  upon  him  when  they  pleased — he  was  more  angry  than  he 
had  been  all  day. 

"  However,"  thought  he,  "  I  got  over  to  the  house  before  any 
one  else  crossed  the  water,  and  I  can  do  the  same  again  whenever 
I  please.  I  have  only  to  swim  over  with  Spy,  and  bring  away 
anything  I  like,  while  they  are  busy  on  the  other  side,  about  their 
good-for-nothing  cow,  or  something.     That  will  be  tit-fdr-tat ' 

He  was  doubly  mistaken  here.  His  going  over  to  steal  com- 
Torts  from  the  Linacres  would  not  be  tit-for-tat  for  Oliver's  coming 
over  to  his  father's  hill,  to  bring  away  his  mother's  clothes-basket, 
and  leave  comforts  for  an  unwelcome  visitor !  Neither  could 
Roger  now  enter  the  Linacres'  dwelling  when  he  pleased  by  swim- 
ming i\\i,  stream.  He  saw  this,  when  he  examined  and  considered. 
The  water  had  sunk  so  as  to  show  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
entrance-door  and  lower  windows.  It  was  not  high  enough  to 
allow  of  his  getting  in  at  the  upper  window,  as  he  did  yesterday, 
and  too  high  for  entrance  below.  The  stream  appeared  to  be  as 
rapid  and  strong  as  ever,  and  it  shot  its  force  through  the  carr  as 
vehemently  as  at  first,  for  it  was  almost  or  quite  as  deep  as  ever. 
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It  had  worn  away  soil  at  the  bottom  of  its  channel,  to  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  depth  as  it  had  sunk  at  the  suTface ;  so  ttiat  it  was 
still  woridng  against  the  walls  and  foundation  of  the  house  and 
the  soil  of  the  bill  ^th  as  much  force  as  during  the  first  hour. 

When  Roger  examined  the  red  precipice  from  which  he  looked 
down  upon  the  rushing  stream,  he  perceived  that  not  a  yard  of 
Linacre's  garden  could  now  be  in  existence.  That  garden,  with 
its  flourishing  vegeUbles,  its  lare,  gay,  sweet  flowers,  and  its  laden 
fnitt-tTees, — that  garden  wnich  he  and  Stephen  could  not  help 
admiring,  while  they  told  evervbody  that  it  had  no  business  in  the 
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middle  of  their  canr, — that  garden,  its  earth  and  its  plants,  was  all 
^read  in  ruins  over  the  marsh;  and  instead  of  it  would  be 
found,  if  the  waters  could  be  dried  up,  a  deep,  gravelly,  stony 
water-course,  or  a  channel  of  red  mud.  Roger  wondered  whether 
the  boy  and  girl  were  aware  of  this  fate  of  their  garden ;  or 
whether  they  supposed  that  everything  stood  fast  and  in  order 
under  the  waters.  He  wanted  to  point  out  the  truth  to  them ; 
and  looked  up  to  the  chamber  window,  in  hopes  that  they  might 
be  watching  him  from  it  No  one  was  there,  however.  On 
glancing  higher  he  saw  them  sitting  withm  the  balustrade  on  the 
roof.     They  were  all  looking  another  way,  and  not  appearing  to 
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think  of  him  at  all.  He  watched  them  for  a  long  while,  but  they 
never  turned  towards  the  Red  Hill.  He  could  have  made  them 
hear  by  calling ;  but  they  might  think  he  wished  to  be  with  them, 
or  wanting  something  from  them,  instead  of  understanding  that 
he  desired  to  tell  them  that  their  pretty  garden  was  destroyed. 
So  he  began  to  settle  with  himself  which  of  his  dead  game  he 
would  have  for  supper,  and  then  fed  his  fire,  in  order  to  cook  it 
He  now  thought  that  he  should  have  liked  a  bird  for  supper— a 
pheasant  or  partridge,  instead  of  a  rabbit  or  leveret,  of  which  he 
had  plenty.  He  felt  it  very  provoking  that  he  had  neither  a  net 
nor  a  gun  for  securing  feathered  game  when  there  was  so  much  on 
the  hill ;  so  that  he  must  put  up  with  four-footed  game,  when  he 
had  rather  have  had  a  bird.  There  was  no  bread  either,  or  v^e- 
tables ;  but  he  minded  that  less  because  neither  of  these  were  at 
hand,  and  he  had  often  lived  for  a  long  time  together  on  animal 
food.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  listless  preparations  for  cook- 
ing his  supper  he  glanced  up  occasionally  at  the  roof,  but  he  never 
once  saw  the  party  look  his  way.  He  thought  it  very  odd  that 
they  should  care  so  much  less  about  him  than  he  knew  they  did 
when  Stephen  and  he  came  into  the  carr.  They  neither  seemed 
to  want  him  nor  to  fear  him  to-day. 

At  length  he  went  to  set  Spy  loose,  in  order  to  feed  him  and  to 
have  a  companion,  for  he  felt  rather  dull  while  seeing  how  busily 
the  party  on  the  house-top  were  talking.  When  he  returned  with 
Spy  the  sun  had  set,  and  there  was  no  one  on  the  house-top.  A 
faint  light  from  the  chamber  window  told  that  Ailwin  and  the 
children  were  there.  Roger  wondered  how  they  had  managed  to 
kindle  a  fire  while  he  had  the  tinder-box.  He  learned  the  truth 
soon  after,  by  upsetting  the  tinder-box  as  he  moved  the  blanket. 
The  steel  fell  out,  and  the  flint  and  tinder  were  found  to  be  absent. 
In  his  present  mood  he  considered  it  a  prodigious  impertinence 
to  impose  upon  him  the  labour  of  finding  a  flint  the  next  day,  and 
the  choice  whether  to  make  tinder  of  a  bit  of  his  shirt  or  to  use 
shavings  of  wood  instead.  He  determined  to  show  meanwhile 
that  he  had  plenty  of  fire  for  to-night,  and  therefore  heaped  it  up 
so  high  that  there  was  some  danger  that  the  lower  branches  of  the 
ash  under  which  he  sat  would  shrivel  up  with  the  heat 

No  blaze  that  he  could  make,  however,  could  conceal  from  his 
own  view  the  cheerful  light  from  the  chamber  window.     There 
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was  certaialy  a  good  fite  within ;  and  those  who  sat  beside  it  were 
probably  better  companions  to  each  other  than  Spy  vras  to  him. 
The  dog  was  dull  and  would  not  p3ay  ;  and  Roger  himself  soon 
felt  too  tired,  or  something,  to  wish  to  play.  He  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  he  should  much  like  to  be  in  that  chamber 
from  which  the  light  shone,  even  though  there  was  no  cherrj- 
brandy  there  now. 

The  stars  were  but  just  beginning  to  drop  into  the  sky,  and  the 
waste  of  waters  still  Icoked  yellow  and  bright  to  the  west ;  but 
Roger's  first  day  of  having  his  own  way  had  been  quite  long 
enough ;  and  he  spread  his  rug,  and  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket 
for  the  night.  Spy  being  invited,  drew  near,  and  lay  down  too. 
Roger  was  still  over-heated,  from  having  made  such  an  enormous 
fire ;  but  he  muffled  up  his  head  in  his  blanket,  as  if  he  was  afraid 
lest  even  his  dog  should  see  that  he  was  crying. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ROG^R  NOT  HIS  OWN  MASTER. 

More  than  once  during  the  long  nighty  Roger  heard  strange 
sounds ;  and  Spy  repeatedly  raised  his  head,  and  seemed  uneasy. 
Above  the  constant  flow  of  the  stream,  th^re  came  occasionally  a 
sort  of  roar,  then  a  rumble  and  a  splash ;  and  the  stream  appeared 
to  flow  on  faster.  Once  Roger  rose,  in  belief  that  the  house, — 
the  firm,  substantial  stone  house, — was  washed  down.  But  it  was 
not  so.  There  was  no  moon  at  the  time  of  night  when  he  looked 
forth ;  but  it  was  clear  starlight ;  and  there  stood  the  dark  mass 
of  the  building,  in  the  midst  of  the  grey  waters.  Roger  vowed  he 
would  not  get  up  from  his  warm  rug  again  on  any  false  alarm ;  and 
so  lay  till  broad  daylight,  sometimes  quite  asleep  and  sometimes 
drowsily  resolving  that  he  would  think  no  more  of  uncle  Stephen, 
except  in  the  day-time. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  however,  a  renewed  rumble  and  splash  roused 
him  to  open  his  eyes  wide.  What  he  saw  made  him  jump  up,  and 
run  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  to  see  all  he  could.  The  greater 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  house  was  gone ;  and  there  were  cracks  in 
the  solid  stone  walls  through  which  the  yellow  sunshine  found  its 
way.  One  portion  of  the  wall  leaned  in;  another  leaned  out 
towards  the  water.  At  first  Roger  expected  to^see  the  whole 
building  crumble  down  into  the  stream,  and  supposed  that  the 
inhabitants  might  be  swept  quite  away.  He  gazed  with  the 
strange  feeling  that  not  a  creature  might  be  now  left  alive  in  that 
habitation. 

Roger's  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  idea  of  his  own  solitude,  if 
this  were  indeed  the  case.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  for  his  own 
safety.  The  Red  Hill  would  not  be  swept  away.  He  could  live 
as  he  was  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  till  some  steps  should  be  taken 
for  repairing  the  damage  of  the  flood  ;  till  some  explorers  should 
arrive  in  a  boat,  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  happen  soon.  It 
was  not  about  his  own  safety  that  Roger  was  anxious,  but  it 
frightened  him  to  think  of  being  entirely  alone  in  such  a  place  as 
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this,  with  the  bodies  of  all  whom  he  knew  best  lying  under  the 
waters  on  every  side  of  him.  If  he  could  have  Oliver  with  him  to 
speak  to,  or  even  little  George,  it  would  make  all  the  difference  to 
him.  He  really  hoped  they  were  left  alive.  When  he  began  to 
consider,  he  perceived  that  the  bridge-rope  remained,  stretched  as 
tight  as  ever.  The  chamber  window,  and  indeed  all  that  wall  of 
the  house,  looked  firm  and  safe,  and  such  roof  as  was  left  was  over 
that  part  This  was  natiural  enough,  as  the  violence  of  the  flood 
was  much  greater  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  than  on  the 
.garden  side.  The  staircase  was  safe.  It  was  laid  open  to  view 
very  curiously,  but  it  stood  upright  and  steady,  and  at  length,  to 
Roger's  great  relief,  Mildred  appeared  upon  it  She  merely  raa 
up  to  fetch  something  from  the  roof,  but  her  step,  her  run  and 
jump,  was,  to  Roger's  mind,  different  from  what  it  would  have  been 
if  she  had  been  in  greajt  affliction  or  fear.  In  his  pleasure  at  this, 
he  snatched  his  cap  from  his  head,  and  waved  it ;  but  the  little  girl 
was  very  busy,  and  she  did  not  see  him.  It  was  odd,  Roger  said 
to  himself,  that  the  Linacres  were  always  now  thinking  of  every- 
thing but  him,  when  formerly  they  could  never  watch  him  enough. 

After  a  while  he  descended  the  bank,  to  fill  his  boiler  with  water. 
It  was  necessary  to  do  this  for  some  time  before  drinking,  in  order 
that  the  mud  might  settle.  Even  after  standing  for  several  hours 
the  day  before,  the  water  was  far  from  clear,  and  it  was  very  far 
from  sweet  This  was  nothing  new  to  Roger,  however,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  drink  water  like  this  as  often  as  he  had  been 
settled  in  the  carr,  though  he  had  occasionally  been  allowed  to  mix 
with  it  some  gin  from  his  uncle's  bottle.  He  was  thirsty  enough 
this  morning  to  drink  almost  anything,  but  he  did  think  the  water 
in  the  boiler  looked  particularly  muddy  and  disagreeable.  Spy 
seemed  as  thirsty  as  himself,  and  as  little  disposed  to  drink  of  the 
stream  as  it  ran  below.  He  pranced  about  the  boiler,  as  if  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  wet  his  tongue,  if  his  master  should  turn 
his  back  for  a  minute. 

The  opportunity  soon  came ;  for  Roger  saw  the  bridge-basket 

put  out  of  the  window  by  Ailwin,  after  which  Oliver  got  into  it 

Ailwin  handed  him  something,  as  he  pulled  away  for  the  Red 

Hill.    With  a  skip  and  a  jump,  Roger  ran  to  the  beach  to  await 

him. 

2  E 
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"Pull  away!  That's  right!  Glad  to  see  you!"  exclaimed  Rt^er. 
"  Halloo,  Spy !     Down,  sir !    Pleased  to  see  you,  Oliver." 

Oliver  was  glad  to  hear  these  words.  He  did  not  know  but  that 
he  might  have  been  met  by  abuse  and  violence  for  having  carried 
home  the  basket. 

"Would  you  like  some  milk?"  asked  Oliver,  as  he  came  near. 

"  Ay,  that  I  should,"  replied  Roger. 


"  Leave  yonder  water  to  your  dc^,  then,  and  drink  this,"  said 
Oliver,  handing  down  a  small  tin  can.  "  You  must  let  me  have  the 
can,  though.  Almost  all  our  kitchen  things  floated  out  through  the 
wall,  at  that  breach  that  you  see,  during  the  night  You  must  give 
me  the  can  again,  if  you  would  like  that  I  should  bring  you  some 
more  milk  this  afternoon.  The  poor  cow  is  doing  but  badly,  and  we 
cannot  feed  her  as  we  should  like ;  but  she  has  given  milk  enough 
for  George  this  morning,  with  a  little  to  spare  for  us  and  you.    You 
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seem  to  like  it,"  he  added,  laughing  to  see  how  Roger  smacked  his 
lips  over  the  draught. 

"  That  I  do.  It  is  good  stuff,  I  know,"  said  Roger,  as  he  drained 
the  last  drop. 

"  Then  I  will  bring  you  some  more  in  the  afternoon,  if  there  is 
any  to  spare  from  poor  George's  supper." 

"  That's  a  pity.  You've  enough  to  do,  I  think.  Suppose  I  come 
over.     Eh  ?  " 

"  There  is  something  to  be  said  about  that,"  replied  Oliver, 
gravely.  "  We  do  not  want  to  keep  what  we  have  to  ourselves. 
We  have  got  a  chest  of  meal  this  morning." 

"  A  chest  of  meal  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  large  chest,  and  not  wet  at  all,  except  an  inch  deep  all 
round  the  outside.  We  caught  it  just  now,  as  it  was  floating  by ; 
and  we  should  like  you  to  have  some  of  it,  as  you  have  no  bread 
here ;  but  you  know,  Roger,  you  kicked  our  poor  cow  when  she 
was  too  weak  to  stand ;  and  you  carried  away  our  tinder-box  when 
you  knew  we  had  no  fire.  .We  don't  want  to  have  you  with  us  to 
do  such  things ;  and  so  I  think  I  had  better  bring  you  some  of 
the  meal  over  here.  And  yet  it  is  a  pity ;  for  the  broth  that 
Ailwin  is  making  will  be  very  good." 

"  I'll  come  over/*  said  Roger.  "  I  am  stronger  than  you,  and 
I  can  help  you  to  feed  the  cow,  and  everything." 

"  I  can  do  all  that,  with  Ailwin  to  help ;  and  I  am  sure  Mildred 
had  much  rather  you  should  stay  here,  unless  you  behave  differ- 
ently. And  poor  little  George,  too!  he  is  not  well,  and  we  do  not 
like  that  he  should  be  frightened." 

"  I  sha'n't  frighten  him  or  anybody,  you'll  see.  You  had  better 
let  me  come;  and  Spy  and  I  will  bring  you  a  lot  of  game." 

"  We  don't  want  any  game,  at  present.    We  have  plenty  to  eat." 

"You  had  better  let  me  come  and  help  you.  I  won't  hurt 
George,  or  anything.  Come,  I  promise  you  you  sha'n't  repent 
doing  me  a  good  turn." 

"  Then  you  shall  come,  Roger.  But  do  remember  that  Mildred 
is  only  a  little  girl ;  and  consider  poor  Geordie  too ;  he  is  quite 
ill  You  won't  tease  him?  Well,  here's  the  line.  Come  as  soon 
as  you  please,  after  I  am  landed." 

Oliver  had  been  in  the  basket,  out  of  reach,  during  this  conver- 
sation.    He  now  flung  down  the  basket  line,  and  returned.    Roger 
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was  not  long  in  folloMring,  with  some  of  his  game,  some  firewood, 
and  his  dog.  He  left  his  bedding  hidden  in  the  thicket,  and  the 
tinder-box  in  a  dry  hole  in  a  tree,  that  he  might  come  back  to  his 
island  at  any  time,  in  case  of  quarrel  with  the  Linacres. 

Poor  little  George  did  indeed  look  ilL  He  was  lying  across 
Mildred's  lap,  very  fretful,  his  cheeks  burning  hot,  his  lips  dry,  and 
his  mouth  sore.  Ailwin  had  put  a  charm  round  his  neck  the  day  be- 
fore, but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  the  better  for  it  Busy  as  she  was, 
she  tied  on  another  the  moment  she  heard  from  Oliver  that  Roger 
was  coming.  When  Roger  and  the  basket  darkened  the  window, 
Ailwin  and  Mildred  called  out  at  once,  "  Here  he  is."  George 
turned  his  hot  head  that  way,  and  repeated,  "  Here  he  is." 

"Yes,  here  I  am;  and  here's  what  I  have  brought,"  said  Roger, 
throwing  down  two  rabbits  and  a  leveret.  He  took  up  the  leveret 
presently,  and  brought  it  to  George,  that  he  might  feel  how  soft 
the  fur  was.  The  child  flinched  from  him  at  first,  but  was  per- 
suaded at  length  to  stroke  the  leveret's  back,  and  play  with  its  paws. 

"  That  boy  has  some  good  in  him  after  all,"  thought  Ailwin, 
**  unless  this  be  a  trick.     It  is  some  trick.  111  be  bound." 

"You  are  tight  and  dry  enough  here,"  said  Roger,  glancing 
round  the  room.  "By  the  look  of  the  house  firom  the  hill,  I 
thought  you  had  been  all  in  ruins." 

The  minds  of  Ailwin  and  Mildred  were  full  of  the  events  of  the 
night ;  and  they  forgot  that  it  was  Roger  they  were  speaking  to 
when  they  told  what  their  terrors  had  been.  Ailwin  had  started 
up,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  run  to  the  door;  and,  on  Open- 
ing it,  had  seen  the  stars  shining  bright  down  iqto  the  house.  The 
roof  of  the  other  side  of  the  house  was  clean  gone.  When  Mildred 
looked  out  from  the  same  place  at  sunrise,  she  saw  the  water  spread 
almost  under  her  feet.  The  floor  of  the  landing-place,  and  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms  had  been  broken  up,  and  the 
planks  were  floating  about. 

"Where  are  they?"  asked  Roger,  quickly.  "To  be  sure  you 
did  not  let  them  float  ofl"  along  with  the  kitchen  things  that  got 
away  through  the  wall  ?  " 

Mildred  did  not  know  that  any  care  had  been  taken  of  the 
planks.  Roger  was  off*  to  see,  saying  that  they  might  be  glad  of 
every  foot  of  plank  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

Ailwin  and  Mildred  saw  no  more  of  either  of  the  boys  during 
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the  whole  morning.  They  might  have  looked  out  to  discover  what 
was  doing,  but  that  neither  of  them  liked  the  sight  of  the  bare 
rafters  overhead,  or  of  the  watery  precipice  at  their  feet.  So  Ailwin 
went  on  making  cakes  of  a  curious  sort,  as  she  said;  cakes  of  meal, 
made  up  with  milk  and  water,  without  either  yeast  or  salt.  They 
would  not  be  spoiled  by  the  water;  that  was  all  that  could  be  said 
for  them.  The  water  which  was  filtered  through  gravel  turned  out 
quite  good  enough  to  be  used  in  cooking,  and  even  for  poor  George 
to  drink,  so  very  thirsty  as  he  was.  While  the  fowl  simmered  in 
the  pot,  and  the  cakes  lay  toasting  on  the  hob,  Ailwin  busied  her- 
self in  making  the  beds,  and  then  in  rubbing,  with  her  strong  arm, 
everything  in  the  room,  helping  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  furni- 
ture to  dry  from  the  wetting  of  yesterday.  From  the  smell,  she 
said,  she  should  have  thought  that  everything  in  the  house  was 
growing  mouldy  before  her  face.  They  were  all  aware  that  the  bad 
smell  which  they  had  observed  yesterday,  was  growing  worse  every 
hour.  Roger  had  been  much  struck  with  it  the  moment  he 
entered  the  window. 

When  the  boys  at  length  appeared,  to  say  how  hungry  they  were, 
they  burst  in  more  like  two  schoolfellows  who  have  been  trying  a 
new  game,  than  little  lads  on  whom  others  were  depending  for 
subsistence  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  calamity.  They  had  made  a 
raft-^a  real  stout,  broad  raft,  which  would  be  of  more  use  to  them 
(now  the  currents  were  slackening)  than  anything  they  had  at- 
tempted yet.  Oliver  told  that  among  the  many  things  which  the 
current  brought  from  poor  neighbour  Gool's,  was  a  lot  of  harness 
from  his  stables.  Roger  had  seen  at  once  what  strong  fastenings 
this  liamess  would  make  for  their  raft.  They  had  then  crossed  to 
their  own  stable,  and  found  their  own  suit  of  harness  hanging  safe 
against  the  wall  which  remained.  They  had  tied  their  planks  to 
three  stout  beams,  which  they  had  pulled  out  from  the  ruined  part 
of  their  house  wall.  It  had  been  pretty  hard  work ;  but  the  raft 
was  secure,  and  well  fastened,  moreover,  to  a  door-post,  with  a 
long  line ;  so  that  they  might  row  about  without  having  always  to 
be  looking  that  they  were  not  carried  abroad  into  the  carr.  Oliver 
really  thought  it  was  almost  as  good  as  having  a  boat.  Roger  pro- 
tested that  it  was  better,  because  it  would  hold  more  goods ;  but 
the  brother  and  sister  could  not  think  that  the  raft  was  the  best 
of  the  two,  when  they  remembered  that  the  boat  would  carry  them, 
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perhaps,  to  their  mother's  arms.  Oliver  knew  what  Mildred  was 
ihinlting  of  when  he  said, 

"  We  must  not  dream  of  getting  away  on  our  raft,  dear.  It 
would  upset  in  the  currents  twenty  times  between  this  place  and 
the  hills." 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  said  Roger.  "Who  wants  to  get  to 
the  hills  ?  We  have  got  all  we  want  for  a  good  while  here.  We 
can  Uke  our  pleasure,  and  live  as  free  as  wild  ducks  in  a  pond 
that  nobody  comes  near." 


Roger  was  quite  in  spirits  and  good  humour.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  boy  who  was  so  lazy  the  day  before,  as  to  wish  that 
hares  ran  about  ready  roasted,  should  work  so  hard  this  day  at  so 
severe  a  job  as  making  a  raft.  But  it  was  natural  enough.  There 
is  nothing  interesting  to  a  dull  and  discontented  person,  all  alone, 
in  preparing  a  meal  for  his  own  self  to  eat ;  but  there  is  something 
animjting  in  planning  a  clever  job,  which  can  be  set  about  imme- 
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diately — a  ready  and  willing  companion  being  at  hand  to  help  and 
to  talk  with.  There  was  also  something  immediate  to  be  gained 
by  finishing  this  raft.  One  thing  or  another  was  floating  by  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  seize  and 
bring  home.  As  Roger  saw,  now  a  hay-cock,  and  now  a  man's 
hat,  float  by,  he  worked  harder  and  harder,  that  as  few  treasures 
as  possible  might  be  thus  lost  Oliver  felt  much  in  the  same  way, 
particularly  from  his  want  of  a  hat  or  cap.  Ailwin  had  made  him 
tie  a  handkerchief  round  his  head ;  but  it  heated  him,  without 
saving  him  much  from  the  scorching  of  the  sun  on  his  head,  and 
the  glare  from  the  waters  to  his  eyes. 

Ailwin  had  looked  for  some  compliments  to  her  cookery  frftm 
the  hungry  boys ;  but  they  forgot,  in  their  eagerness  about  their 
raft,  that  it  was  a  treat  in  these  days  to  have  meal  cakes ;  and  they 
ate  and  talked,  without  thinking  much  of  what  it  was  that  they 
were  putting  into  their  mouths.  When  they  went  off"  again  to  see 
what  they  could  find,  it  is  not  to  be  told  how  Mildred  would  have 
liked  to  go  with  them.  She  did  not  want  her  dinner,  to  which 
Ailwin  said  they  two  would  now  sit  down  comfortably.  She  did 
not  now  mind  the  precipice  and  the  broken  walls,  and  the  staring 
rafters.  She  longed  to  stand  somewhere,  and  see  the  boys  take 
prizes  in  the  stream.  She  had  held  poor  George  all  the  morning; 
for  he  would  not  let  her  put  him  on  the  bed.  Her  back  ached, 
her  arms  were  stiff",  and  her  very  heart  wjs  sick  with  his  crying. 
He  had  been  fretting  or  wailing  ever  since  daylight ;  and  Mildred 
felt  as  if  she  could  not  bear  it  one  minute  longer.  Just  then  she 
heard  a  laugh  from  the  boys  outside,  and  Ailwin  began  to  sing,  as 
she  always  did  when  putting  away  the  pots  and  pans.  Nobody 
seemed  to  care ;  nobody  seemed  to  think  of  her ;  and  Mildred 
remembered  how  different  it  would  have  been  if  her  mother  had 
been  there.  Her  mother  would  have  been  thinking  about  poor 
George  all  the  morning :  but  her  mother  would  have  thought  of 
her  too ;  would  have  remembered  that  she  must  be  tired ;  and 
have  cheered  her  with  talk,  or  with  saying  something  hopeful  about 
the  poor  baby. 

When  Ailwin  stopped  her  loud  singing  for  a  moment,  while  con- 
sidering in  which  corner  she  should  set  down  her  stew-pan,  she 
heard  a  gentle  sob.  Looking  round,  she  saw  Mildred's  face 
covered  with  tears. 
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"  What's  the  matter  now,  dear  ?  "  said  she.  "  Is  the  baby  worse? 
No,  he  don't  seem  worse  to  me." 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  But,  Ailwin,  I  am  so  tired,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do ;  and  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  him  cry  so.  He  has  been 
crying  in  this  way  all  to-day;  and  it  is  the  longest  day  I  ever  knew." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  wish  we  could  think  of  anything  that  would 
quiet  him.  If  we  had  only  his  go-cart,  now,  or  his  wooden  lamb, 
with  the  white  wool  upon  it,  that  he  is  so  fond  of.  ...  .  But  they 
are  under  water,  below." 

"  But  if  you  could  only  take  him  for  a  little  while,  Ailwin,  I 
should  be  so  glad.     I  would  wash  up  all  your  dishes  for  you." 

**  Take  him.  Oh,  that's  what  you  are  at  ?  To  be  sure  I  will  ; 
and  I  might  have  thought  of  that  before,  only  I  had  my  pans  and 
things  to  put  away.  I'll  wash  my  hands  now  directly,  and  take 
him ;  only  there  is  not  much  use  in  washing  one's  hands ;  this 
foul,  damp  smell  seems  to  stick  to  everything  one  touches.  It  is 
that  boy's  doing,  depend  upon  it.  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
mischief.  Ay,  Mildred,  you  need  not  object  to  what  I  say.  After 
what  I  saw  of  him  yesterday  morning,  with  all  that  plague  of 
animals  about  him  on  the  stairs,  you  will  never  persuade  me  that 
he  has  not  some*  league  with  bad  creatures  a  good  way  off.  I 
don't  half  like  Oliver's  being  with  him  on  the  raft  in  the  stream  there. 
That  raft  was  wonderfully  ready  made  for  two  slips  of  boys." 

"They  had  the  planks  ready  to  their  hands,"  said  Mildred, 
trembling,  "  and  leather  harness  and  ropes  to  tie  it  with.  I  think 
they  might  do  it  as  they  said.  What  harm  do  you  suppose  will 
happen,  Ailwin  ?  I  am  sure  Oliver  would  do  nothing  wrong  about 
making  the  raft,  or  anything  else.  Oh,  dear !  I  wish  George  would 
not  cry  so." 

"  Here,  give  him  to  me,"  said  Ailwin,  who  had  now  washed  her 
hands  and  taken  off  her  cooking  apron.  "There,  go  you,  and  finish 
the  dishes,  and  then  to  play,  there's  a  dear.  And  don't  think 
about  George,  or  about  Roger  and  the  raft,  or  anything  that  will 
vex  you,  there's  a  dear.' 

Ailwin  gave  Mildred  a  smacking  kiss,  as  she  received  little  George 
from  her ;  and,  though  Mildred  could  not,  as  she  was  bid,  put 
away  all  vexing  thoughts,  she  was  cheered  by  Ailwin's  good-will. 

She  had  soon  done  washing  the  few  plates  they  had  used,  though 
she  did  the  washing  with  the  greatest  care,  because  it  was  her 
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mother's  best  china,  brought  from  Holland,  and  kept  in  the  up- 
stairs cupboard — ready,  as  it  now  seemed,  to  serve  the  present 
party,  who  must  otherwise  have  gone  without  plates  and  cups,  their 
common  sets  being  all  under  water — broken  to  pieces,  no  doubt, 
by  this  time.  George  was  already  quieter  than  he  had  been  all 
day;  so  that  Mildred  felt  the  less  scruple  about  going  out  to  amuse 
herself, — or  rather,  to  watch  her  brother;  for  she  hardly  dared  to 
take  any  pleasure,  in  the  raft,  after  what  Ailwin  had  said ;  though 
she  kept  repeating  to  herself  that  it  was  all  nonsense,  such  as 
Ailwin  often  talked ;  such  as  Mrs.  Linacre  said  her  children  must 
neither  believe  nor  laugh  at. 

Mildred  went  at  once  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  which  stood 
up  firm,  though  the  building  had  fallen  away  on  almost  every  side 
of  it.  It  was  rather  a  giddy  affair  at  first,  sitting  on  the  top  stair 
of  a  spiral  staircase,  of  which  part  of  the  walls  were  gone,  while 
the  bare  rafters  of  the  roof  let  the  water  be  seen  through  them. 
Mildred  soon  grew  accustomed  to  her  place,  however,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  raft  with  which  the  boys  were  plying  in  the  stream. 
She  supposed  they  had  caught  a  hay-cock;  for  the  cow  was  eating, 
very  industriously — no  longer  on  the  dung-hill,  but  on  a  slip  of 
ground  which  had  been  left  dry  between  it  and  the  stable.  The 
cow  had  company  to  share  her  good  cheer :  whether  invited,  or 
uninvited,  there  was  no  saying.  A  strange  pony  was  there;  and  a 
sheep,  and  a  well-grown  calf.  These  animals  all  pressed  upon  one 
another  on  the  narrow  space  of  ground,  thrusting  their  heads  over 
or  under  one  another's  necks,  to  snatch  the  hay. 

"  How  hungry  they  are!"  thought  Mildred,  "and  how  they  tease 
one  another ! "  She  then  remembered  having  read  of  men  starv- 
ing in  a  boat  at  sea,  who  became  as  selfish  as  these  animals  in 
snatching  from  one  another  their  last  remaining  morsels  of  food. 
She  hoped  that  she  and  Oliver  should  not  be  starved,  at  last,  in 
the  middle  of  this  flood;  but  if  they  were,  she  did  not  believe  that 
Oliver  and  she  could  ever  snatch  food  from  each  other,  or  help 
themselves  before  Geordie,  whatever  Roger  might  do,  or  even 
Ailwin.  Ailwin  wa^ very  kind  and  good-tempered  :  but  then  she 
was  apt  to  be  so  very  hungry !  However,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  think  of  want  of  food  yet.  The  meal  which  had  been  wetted, 
round  the  sides  and  under  the  lid  of  the  chest,  served  well  to  feed 
the  fowls ;  and  they  seemed  to  find  something  worth  picking  up 
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in  the  mud  and  slime  that  the  waters  had  left  behind  as  they  sank. 
The  poor  sow  had  farrowed  too.  She  and  her  little  pigs  were 
found  almost  dead  with  hunger  and  wet ;  but  the  meal  chest  had 
come  just  in  time  to  save  them.  Ailwin  had  said  it  was  worth 
while  to  spare  them  some  of  the  meal ;  for  the  little  pigs,  if  their 
mother  was  well  fed,  would  give  them  many  a  good  dinner.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  fear  want  of  food  at  present 

The  boys  were  on  their  raft  in  the  middle  of /the  stream,  work- 
ing away  with  their  broad  paddles,  evidently  wishing  to  catch  some- 
thing which  was  floating  down.  Mildred  could  see  only  a  small 
tree  bobbing  about,  sometimes  showing  its  roots  above  water,  and 
sometimes  its  leafy  branches.  What  could  they  want  with  a  young 
tree,  so  well  off  as  they  were  for  drier  firewood  than  it  would  make? 
They  were  determined  to  have  it,  it  was  clear ;  for  Roger  threw 
down  his  paddle  as  they  neared  the  tree,  caught  up  a  long  rope, 
and  gave  it  a  cast  towards  the  branching  top.  As  the  rope  went 
through  the  air,  Mildred  saw  that  it  had  a  noose  at  the  end.  The 
noose  caught;— -the  tree  gave  a  topple  in  the  water,  when  it  found 
itself  stopped  in  its  course  with  a  jerk ;  and  the  boys  set  up  a  shout 
as  they  pulled  for  the  house,  hauling  in  their  prize  after  them. 

Mildred  ran  down  the  stairs  as  far  as  she  dared, — almost  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  water.  There  she  was  near  enough  to  see  and 
hear  what  was  doing.  The  tree  was  an  apple-tree ;  and  though 
the  ripest  apples  were  gone,  a  good  many  were  left,  which  would 
be  a  treat  when  cooked.  The  boys  saw  her  watching  them,  and 
Roger  said  it  was  not  fair  that  she  should  stand  idle  while  they 
were  working  like  horses ;  why  should  not  she  gather  the  apples 
before  they  were  all  knocked  off,  instead  of  keeping  other  people 
out  of  the  stream  to  do  such  girls'  work  ?  Oliver  said  she  had 
been  as  useful  as  anybody  all  day;  and  she  should  do  as  she  lilced 
now.  He  called  out  to  Mildred,  and  asked  her  whether  she  should 
like  to  gather  the  apples  off  the  tree,  while  they  went  to  see  what 
else  they  could  find.  Mildred  replied  that  she  should  like  it  very 
much,  if  they  could  bring  in  the  tree  to  the  place  where  she  was. 
Ailwin  would  find  something  for  her  to  put  tlTe  apples  in. 

Neither  the  raft  nor  the  tree,  however,  could  be  got  through  the 
breach  in  the  wall.  Oliver  fetched  the  tub,  which  liad  been  dis- 
carded since  the  raft  had  been  thought  of.  He  rowed  himself  lo 
the  staircase  in  this  tub,  and  asked  Mildred  if  she  was  afraid  just 
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to  cross  those  few  yards  to  the  wall.  He  would  find  her  a  nice 
seat  on  the  wall,  where  she  could  sit  plucking  the  apples,  and  see- 
ing all  they  did  on  the  raft.  He  would  be  sure  to  come  for  her, 
as  soon  as  she  should  make  a  signal  for  him.  Meantime,  the  tub 
would  hold  the  apples. 

Mildred  had  a  great  fancy  for  sharing  the  boys'  adventures;  and 
though  the  tub  looked  a  small,  unsteady  boat,  she  ventured  to  slide 
down  into  it,  and  sit  in  it,  while  her  brother  rowed  her  over  to  the 
broken  wall.  She  was  so  silent  that  Oliver  thought  she  was  fright- 
ened ;  but  she  was  considering  whether  or  not  to  tell  him  of  Ail- 
win's  fears  of  his  being  on  the  raft  with  Roger.  Before  she  had 
decided,  they  had  come  within  hearing  of  Roger,  and  it  was  too  late. 

After  finding  a  steady  broad  stone  in  the  wall  for  her  to  sit  on, 
Oliver  chose  to  stay  a  little  while,  to  cut  and  break  off  from  the 
trunk  the  branches  that  had  the  most  fruit  on  them.  This  would 
make  Mildred's  work  much  easier.  Oliver  also  chose,  in  spite  of 
all  Roger  could  say,  to  leave  her  one  of  their  paddles.  He  con- 
sidered (though  he  did  not  say  it)  that  some  accident  might  possibly 
happen  to  the  raft,  to  prevent  their  returning  for  her ;  and  he  de- 
clared that  Mildred  should  have  an  oar  to  row  herself  in  with,  if 
^he  should  have  a  mind  to  join  Ailwin,  at  any  moment,  instead  of 
waiting  where  she  was.  So  having  moored  the  tub  inside  the 
house  wall,  and  the  apple-tree  outside,  and  established  Mildred  on 
a  good  seat  between,  the  boys  pushed  off  again. 

Mildred  found  that  she  had  undertaken  a  wet  and  dirty  task. 
The  branches  of  the  apple-tree  were  dripping,  and  the  fruit  covered 
with  slime ;  but  these  are  things  which  must  not  be  minded  in  times 
-of  flood.  So  she  went  on,  often  looking  away,  however,  to  wonder 
what  things  were  which  were  swept  past  her,  and  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  boys.  After  a  while  she  became  so  bold  as  to  consider 
what  a  curious  thing  it  would  be  if  she,  without  any  raft,  should 
pick  up  some  article  as  valuable  as  any  that  had  swam  the  stream. 
This  thought  was  put  into  her  head  by  seeing  something  occasion- 
ally flap  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  muddy  water,  as  if  it  were 
spread  out  below.  It  looked  to  her  Hke  the  tail  of  a  coat,  or  the 
skirt  of  a  petticoat.  She  was  just  about  to  fish  it  up  with  her 
paddle,  when  it  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  be  the  clothing  of  a 
drowned  person.  She  shrank  back  at  the  thought,  and  in  the  first 
terror  of  having  a  dead  body  so  near  her,  called  Oliver's  name. 
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He  did  not  hear,  and  she  would  not  repeat  the  call  when  she  saw 
how  busy  he  was.  She  tried  not  to  think  of  this  piece  of  cloth ; 
but  it  came  up  perpetually  before  her  eyes,  flap,  flapping,  till  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  best  to  satisfy  herself  at  once  as  to  what  it  was. 

She  poked  her  paddle  underneath  the  flap,  and  found  that  it 
was  caught  and  held  down  by  something  heavy.  She  tugged  hard 
at  it,  and  raised  some  more  blue  cloth.  She  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  body  now ;  and  she  laid  hold  of  the  cloth  and  drew  it  in. 
It  was  heavy  in  itself,  and  made  more  so  by  the  wet,  so  that  the 
little  girl  had  to  set  her  foot  against  a  stone  in  the  wall,  and  em- 
ploy all  her  strength,  before  she  could  land  the  cloth,  yard  after 
yard,  upon  the  wall  It  was  a  piece  of  homespun,  probably  laid 
out  on  the  grass  of  some  field  in  the  Levels  after  dyeing,  and  so 
carried  away.  When  Mildred  had  pulled  in  a  vast  quantity,  there 
was  some  resistance — the  rest  would  not  come.  Perhaps  some- 
thing heavy  had  lodged  upon  it,  and  kept  it  down.  Again  she 
used  her  paddle,  setting  her  feet  against  one  stone,  and  pressing 
her  back  against  another,  to  give  her  more  power.  In  the  midst 
of  the  effort,  the  stone  behind  her  gave  way.  It  was  her  paddle  now» 
resting  against  some  support  under  water,  which  saved  her  from 
popping  into  the  water  with  the  great  stone.  As  it  was,  she  swayed 
upon  her  seat,  and  was  very  nearly  gone,  while  the  heavy  stone  slid 
in,  and  raised  a  splash  which  wetted  her  from  head  to  foot,  and 
left  her  trembling  in  every  limb.  She  had  fancied  once  or  twice 
before  that  the  wall  shook  under  her.  She  was  now  persuaded 
that  it  was  all  shaking,  and  would  soon  be  carried  quite  away.  She 
screamed  out  to  Oliver  to  come  and  save  her.  She  must  have 
called  very  loud,  for  Ailwin,  with  George  in  her  arms,  was  out  on 
the  staircase  in  a  moment. 

There  was  a  scufile  on  the  raft.  It  seemed  as  if  Oliver  was 
paddHng  with  one  hand,  and  keeping  off*  Roger  with  the  other.  It 
was  terrible  to  see  them — it  was  so  like  fighting  in  a  most  dangerous 
place.  There  was  a  splash.  Mildred's  eyes  grew  dim  in  a  moment 
and  she  could  see  nothing ;  but  she  heard  Ailwin's  voice — very 
joyful — calling  out  to  Oliver, 

"  Well  done,  Oliver !  Well  rid  of  him  !  Pull  away  from  him, 
Oliver !  He  is  full  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  depend  upon  it. 
He  was  never  made  to  be  drowned.  Come  and  help  Mildred^ 
there's  a  dear !     Never  mind  Roger ! " 
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Mildred  soon  saw  the  ral^  approaching  her,  with  Oliver  alone 
upon  it. 

"Oh,  Oliver,  where  is  he?  What  have  you  done?"  cried  Mil- 
dred, as  her  brother  arrived  at  the  wall. 

Oliver  was  veiy  hot,  and  his  lips  quivered  as  he  answered, 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done.  I  could  not  help  it.  He 
wanted  me  not  to  come  to  you  when  you  screamed.  He  wanted 
to  catch  the  chest  instead.  I  tripped  him  up — off  into  the  water. 
He  can  swim.  But  there  is  the  tub — give  me  hold  of  the  rope- 
quick  1     I  will  send  it  out  into  the  stream.     He  may  meet  it" 

Down  went  all  the  gathered  apples  into  the  water,  within  the 
wall,  and  off  went  the  tub  outside  Oliver  fastened  the  line  round 
a  heavy  stone  in  the  wall. 
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"  I  wish  I  had  never  screamed  ! "  exclaimed  Mildred. 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  so  too.  You  tnust  leave  off  screaming  so,  Mil- 
dred. I  am  sure  I  thought  you  were  in  the  water,  in  the  middle  of 
all  that  splash,  or  I  should  not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry.  If  Roger 
should  be  drowned,  it  will  be  all  your  doing,  for  screaming  so." 

Mildred  did  not  scream  now ;  but  she  cried  very  bitterly.  It 
was  soon  seen,  however,  that  Roger  was  safe.  He  was  swimming 
in  the  still  water  on  the  opposite  side,  and  presently  landed  beside 
the  pony  and  cow.  He  left  off  wringing  the  wet  out  of  his  hair 
and  clothes,  to  shake  both  his  lists  at  Oliver  in  a  threatening  way. 

"  Oh,  look  at  him  !  He  will  kill  you  ! "  cried  Mildred.  "  I 
nevet  will  scream  again." 
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"  Never  mind,  as  long  as  he  is  safe,"  said  Oliver.  "  I  don't  care 
for  his  shaking  his  fists.  It  was  m/  business  to  save  you,  before 
caring  about  him,  or  all  the  chests  in  the  Levels.  Never  mind 
now,  dear.  You  won't  scream  again  without  occasion^  I  know. 
What  made  you  do  so  ?  You  can't  think  what  a  shriek  it  was. 
It  went  through  my  head." 

"  Part  of  the  wall  fell ;  and  the  whole  of  it  shakes  so,  I  am  sure 
it  will  all  be  down  presently.  I  wish  we  were  at  home.  But  what 
shall  we  ever  do  about  Roger  ?  He  will  kill  you,  if  you  go  near 
him ;  and  he  can't  stay  there." 

*  Leave  Roger  to  me,"  said  Oliver,  feeling  secretly  some  of  his 
sister's  fear  of  the  consequences  of  what  had  just  passed.  He 
stepped  on  the  wall,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  shaking, — al- 
most rocking.  He  declared  that  it  was  quite  unsafe,  and  that  he 
must  look  to  the  remaining  walls  before  they  slept  another  night 
in  the  building.  Mildred  must  get  upon  the  raft  immediately. 
What  was  that  heap  of  blue  cloth  ? 

Mildred  explained,  and  the  cloth  was  declared  too  valuable  to 
be  left  behind.  Two  pairs  of  hands  availed  to  pull  up  the  end 
which  stuck  under  water,  and  then  the  children  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  a  whole  piece  of  homespun. 

"  May  we  use  it  ?    We  did  not  make  it  or  buy  it,"  said  Mildred. 

"  I  thought  of  that  too,"  replied  her  brother.  "  We  will  see 
about  that.  It  is  our  business  to  save  it,  at  any  rate,  so  help  me 
with  it.     How  heavy  it  is  with  the  water !  " 

They  pulled  a  dozen  apples,  and  rowed  away  home  with  their 
prize. 

Ailwin  said  as  she  met  them  on  the  stairs  that  she  was  glad 
enough  to  see  them  home  again,  and  more  especially  without  Roger. 

"  Roger  must  be  fetched,  however,"  said  Oliver,  "and  the  sooner 
the  better." 

"Oh,  not  yet,"  pleaded  Mildred.     " He  is  so  angry." 

"  That  is  the  very  thing,"  said  Oliver.  "  I  want  to  show  him 
that  I  tripped  him  over  not  in  anger,  but  because  I  could  not  help 
it.  He  will  never  believe  but  that  it  was  malice  from  beginning  to 
end  if  I  do  not  go  for  him  directly." 

"  But  he  will  thrash  you.  You  know  he  can.  He  is  ever  so 
much  stronger  than  you,  and  he  is  in  such  a  passion  I  do  not 
know  what  he  may  not  do." 
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"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  Oliver.  "  I  can't  leave  him  there  stand* 
ing  dripping  wet  with  the  cow  and  the  pony." 

**  Would  it  be  of  any  use  if  I  were  to  go  with  you,  and  say  it 
was  all  my  fault  ?  "  asked  Mildred,  trembling. 

"  No,  no ;  you  must  not  go." 

"  I  would  go  if  there  was  no  water  between,  and  if  Mildred  would 
take  care  of  the  baby,"  said  Ailwin. 

"  Oh,  do,  do  go.     You  are  so  strong,"  said  both  the  children. 

"  Why,  you  see,  I  can't  abide  going  on  the  water  any  way,  and 
nev  er  could,  and  most  of  all  without  so  much  as  a  boat." 

"But  I  will  row  you  as  carefully,"  said  Oliver,  "as  safely  as  in 
any  boat.  You  see  how  often  we  have  crossed,  and  how  easy  it  is. 
You  cannot  think  what  care  I  will  take  of  you  if  you  will  go." 

*•  Then  there's  the  coming  back,"  objected  Ailwin.  "  If  I  am  on 
board  the  same  raft  with  Roger  we  shall  all  go  to  the  bottom,  that's 
certain." 

"  How  often  have  I  been  to  the  bottom  ?  And  yet  I  have  been 
on  the  raft  with  Roger  ever  since  it  was  made." 

"  Well,  and  think  how  near  Mildred  was  going  to  the  bottom  only 
just  now.     I  declare  I  thought  we  had  seen  the  last  of  her." 

"  Roger  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  you  know  very  well.  But 
I  will  tell  you  how  we  can  manage.  You  can  carry  your  pail  over, 
and — never  mind  its  being  so  early — you  can  be  milking  the  cow 
while  I  bring  Roger  over  here ;  and  I  can  come  back  for  you. 
That  will  do,  won't  it  ?  Come,  fetch  your  pail.  Depend  upon  it 
that  is  the  best  plan." 

MildrW  remembered  with  great  fear  that  by  this  plan  Roger 
would  be  left  with  her  and  George  while  Oliver  went  to  fetch  Ailwin 
home,  but  she  did  not  say  a  word,  feeling  that  she  who  had  caused 
the  mischief  ought  not  to  object  to  Oliver's  plan  for  getting  out  of 
the  scrape.  She  need  not  have  feared  that  Oliver  would  neglect 
her  feelings.  Just  before  he  put  off  with  Ailwin  and  her  milk-pail 
he  said  to  his  sister, 

"  I  shall  try  to  set  Roger  down  somewhere  so  that  he  cannot 
plague  you  and  George,  but  you  had  better  bolt  yourself  into  the 
room  upstairs  when  you  see  us  coming.  And  on  no  account  open 
the  door  again  till  I  bid  you." 

Mildred  promised,  and  then  sat  down  with  George  asleep  on  her 
lap,  to  watch  the  event     She  saw  Ailwin  make  some  odd  gestures 
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as  she  stood  on  the  raft,  balancing  herself  as  if  she  thought  the 
boards  would  gape  under  her  feet.  Oliver  paddled  diligently,  look- 
ing behind  him  oftener  and  oftener,  as  he  drew  near  the  landing- 
place,  as  if  to  learn  what  Roger  meant  to  do  when  they  came  with- 
in his  reach. 

The  moment  the  boys  were  within  arm's  length  of  each  other, 
Roger  sprang  furiously  upon  Oliver,  and  would  have  thrown  him 
down  in  an  instant,  if  Oliver  had  not  expected  this,  and  been  upon 
his  guard.  Oliver  managed  to  jump  ashore ;  and  there  the  boys 
fought  fiercely.  There  could  be  no  doubt  from  the  banning 
which  would  be  beaten, — Roger  was  so  much  the  taller  and  stronger 
of  the  two,  and  so  much  the  less  peaceable  in  all  his  habits  than 
Oliver ;  but  yet  Oliver  made  good  fight  for  some  time,  before  he 
was  knocked  down  completely.  Roger  was  just  about  to  give  his 
fallen  enemy  a  kick  in  the  stomach,  when  Ailwin  seized  him,  and 
said  she  was  not  going  to  see  her  young  master  killed  before  her 
face,  by  boy  or  devil,  whichever  Roger  might  be.  She  tripped  him 
up ;  and  before  Oliver  had  risen,  Roger  lay  sprawling,  with  Ailwin 
kneeling  upon,  him  to  keep  him  down.  Roger  shouted  out  that 
they  were  two  to  one, — cowards,  to  fight  him  two  to  one  I 

"  I  am  as  sorry  for  that  as  you  can  be,'*  said  Oliver,  dashing 
away  the  blood  which  streamed  from  his  nose.  ,"  I  wish  I  were  as 
old  and  as  tall  as  you ;  but  I  am  not  And  this  is  no  fighting  for 
play,  when  it  would  not  signify  if  I  was  beaten  every  day  for  a 
week.  Here  are  Mildred  and  the  baby ;  I  have  to  take  care  of 
them  till  we  know  what  has  become  of  my  father  and  mother ;  and 
if  you  try  to  prevent  me,  I  will  get  Ailwin,  or  anybody  br  thing 
I  can,  to  help  me,  sooner  than  they  shall  be  hurt  If  father  and 
mother  ever  come  back  to  take  care  of  Mildred,  I  will  fight  you 
every  day  till  I  beat  you,  and  let  nobody  interfere ;  but  till  then,  I 
will  go  to  Mildred  as  often  as  she  calls,  if  you  drown  for  it,  as  I 
showed  you  this  morning." 

Roger  answered  only  by  fresh  kicks  and  struggles.  Ailwin  said 
aloud  that  she  saw  nothing  for  it  but  leaving  him  on  this  spit  of 
land,  to  starve  on  the  dung-hill.  There  would  be  no  taking  him 
over  to  the  house  in  this  temper.  Roger  vowed  he  would  drown 
all  the  little  pigs,  and  hough  the  cow.  He  had  done  such  a  thing 
before ;  and  he  would  do  it  again ;  so  that  they  should  not  have  a 
drop  more  milk  for  George. 
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"  That  will  never  do,"  said  Oliver.  "  Ailwin,  do  you  think  we 
could  get  him  over  to  the  Red  Hill  ?  He  would  have  plenty  to 
eat  there,  and  might  do  as  he  pleased,  and  be  out  of  our  way  and 
the  cow's.     I  could-«aiT7  him  his  dog." 

Ailwin  asked  Oliver  to  bring  her  the  cord  from  off  the  raft,  and 
they  two  could  tie  up  the  boy  from  doing  mischief. 

Oliver  broughtthe  cord,  but  hecould  not  bear  to  thinkof  using  it  sa 
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"  Come,  now,  Roger,"  said  he,  "  you  picked  this  quarrel ;  and 
you  may  get  out  of  it  in  a  moment.  We  don't  want  to  quarrel  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  Never  mind  what  has  happened.  Only  say 
you  won't  meddle  between  me  and  the  others  while  the  flood  lasts, 
and  you  shall  help  me  to  row  home,  and  I  will  thank  you.  After 
all,  we  can  fight  it  out  some  other  day  if  you  like." 

More  kicks  from  Roger.  No  other  answer.  So  Oliver  and  Ail- 
win tied  his  arms  and  legs  with  the  cord ;  and  then  Ailwin  pro- 
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ceeded  to  milk  the  cow,  and  Oliver,  after  washing  his  face,  to  give 
the  pony  some  more  hay,  and  see  how  the  little  pigs  went  on.  The 
animals  were  all  drooping,  and  especially  the  cow.  Oliver  wished 
to  have  given  the  pigs  some  of  her  milk,  as  the  poor  sow  seemed 
weak  and  ill ;  but  the  cow  gave  so  very  little  milk  this  afternoon, 
that  there  was  none  to  spare.  Her  legs  trembled  as  she  stood  to 
be  milked ;  and  she  lay  down  again,  as  soon  as  Ailwin  had  done. 

**  The  poor  thing  ain't  long  for  this  world,"  said  Ailwin.  "  De- 
pend upon  it  that  boy  has  bewitched  her.  I  don't  believe  she 
trembles  in  that  way  when  he  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  water." 

"  You  will  see  that  in  the  morning,"  said  Oliver.  "  Shall  we 
take  him  on  the  raft  now  ?  I  don't  like  to  carry  him  tied  so,  for 
fear  he  should  throw  himself  about,  and  roll  over  into  the  water. 
He  would  certainly  be  drowned." 

"  Leave  that  to  him,  Oliver,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  that  boy 
was  never  made  to  be  drowned." 

"  You  thought  the  same  about  Stephen,  you  know ;  and  he  is 
drowned,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Neither  you  nor  I  know  that  I  will  believe  it  when  I  see  it," 
said  Ailwin,  with  a  wise  look. 

It  was  now  Roger's  mood  to  lie  like  one  dead.  He  did  not 
move  a  muscle  when  he  was  lifted  and  laid  on  the  raft.  Ailwin 
was  so  delighted  to  see  the  boy  she  was  so  afraid  of  thus  humbled, 
that  she  could  not  help  giving  his  face  a  splash  and  rub  with  the 
muddy  water  of  the  stream  as  he  lay. 

"  Ailwin,  for  shame  ! "  cried  Oliver.  "  I  will  fight  you  next  if 
you  do  so.     You  know  you  durst  not,  if  his  hands  were  free." 

"  To  be  sure,  Oliver,  that  is  the  very  reason.  One  must  take 
one's  revenge  while  one  can.  However,  I  won't  notice  him  any 
more  till  you  do." 

"  Cannot  you  set  down  your  pail,  and  help  me  to  row  ?  "  asked 
Oliver. 

He  was  quite  tired.  The  raft  was  heavy  now ;  his  nose  had  not 
left  off  bleeding,  and  his  head  ached  sadly.  Three  pulls  from  Ail- 
win brought  them  nearer  home  than  all  Oliver's  previous  efforts. 
He  observed  that  they  must  get  round  the  house,  if  possible,  and 
into  the  stream  which  ran  through  the  garden,  so  as  to  land  Roger 
on  the  Red  Hill. 

There  was  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  round,  as  everything 
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like  a  fence  had  long  been  swept  away.  As  they  passed  near  the 
entrance-door  to  the  garden,  they  observed  that  the  waters  were 
still  sinking.  They  stood  now  only  half-way  up  the  door  posts. 
Oliver  declared  that  when  he  was  a  little  less  tired,  he  would  go 
through  the  Jower  rooms  in  a  tub,  and  see  whether  he  could  pick* 
up  anything  useful.  He  feared,  however,  that  almost  everything 
must  have  been  swept  off  through  the  windows  in  the  water  falls 
that  Mildred  had  thought  so  pretty  the  first  day  of  the  flood. 

"There  is  a  chest ! "  exclaimed  Oliver,  pointing  to  a  little  creek 
in  which  a  stout  chest  had  stuck.  "  Roger,  I  do  believe  it  is  the 
very  chest  that — that  we  began  our  quarrel  about  Come,  now,  is 
not  this  a  sign  that  we  ought  to  make  it  up  ?  " 

Roger  would  not  appear  to  hear;  so  his  companions  made  short 
work  of  it  They  pulled  in  for  the  shore  of  the  Red  Hill,  and 
laid  Roger  on  the  slimy  bank — for  they  saw  no  occasion  to  carry 
one  so  heavy  and  so  sulky  up  to  the  nice  bed  of  grass  which  was 
spread  at  the  top  of  the  red  precipice  that  the  waters  had  cut. 
Oliver  knew  that  there  was  a  knife  in  Roger's  pocket  He  took 
it  out,  cut  the  cord  which  tied  his  wrists,  and  threw  the  knife  to  a 
little  distance,  where  Roger  could  easily  reach  it,  in  order  to  free 
his  legs ;  but  not  in  time  to  overtake  them  before  they  should 
have  put  off  again. 

Roger  made  one  catch  at  Oliver's  leg,  but  missing  it,  lay  again 
as  if  dead ;  and  Ailwin  believed  he  had  not  yet  stirred  when  the 
raft  rounded  the  house  again,  with  the  great  chest  in  tow. 

Mildred  was  delighted  to  see  them  back,  and  especially  without 
Roger.  She  thought  Oliver's  face  looked  very  shocking;  but 
Oliver  would  not  say  a  word  about  this,  or  anything  else,  till  he 
had  found  Roger's  dog,  and  gone  over  in  the  basket,  to  set  him 
ashore  with  his  master. 

"  There ! "  said  he,  as  he  stepped  in  at  the  window  when  this 
was  accomplished,  "we  have  done  their  business.  There  they  are, 
in  their  desert  island,  as  they  were  before.  Now  we  need  not 
think  any  more  about  them,  but  attend  to  our  own  affairs." 

"  Your  face,  Oliver  !    Pray  do — " 

"  Never  mind  my  face,  dear,  if  it  does  not  frighten  poor  Geordie. 
How  is  poor  Geordie  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  he  is  any  better.     I  never  saw  him  so  fretful, 
.and  so  hot  and  ill.     And  he  cries  so  dreadfully ! " 
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AiLWiN  presently  made  George's  supper,  with  milk,  a  little  thick- 
ened with  meal.  They  were  all  about  the  child,  watching  how  he 
would  take  it,  when  a  loud  crack  was  heard. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  cried  Oliver. 

"  It  is  a  crack,"  said  Ailwin,  "in  the  wall  or  somewhere.  I  heard 
just  such  a  one  while  Mildred  was  gone  out  to  play,  after  dinner.** 

"  And  there  was  another  while  you  were  away,"  said  Mildred. 
"Some  plaster  fell  that  time — look  herel  in  this  comer. — What  is 
the  matter,  Oliver?  What  makes  you  look  so  frightened?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means,  I  am  afraid,  that  more  of  the  house  is  coming  down. 
Look  at  this  great  zigzag  crack  in  the  wall ! — and  how  loose  the 
plaster  hangs  in  that  part  of  the  ceiling !  I  really  think — I  am 
quite  sure — we  ought  not  to  stay  here  any  longer." 

"  But  where  can  we  go  ?    What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  We  must  think  about  that,  and  lose  no  time.  I  think  this 
room  will  fall  very  soon." 

Mildred  could  not  help  crying,  and  saying  that  they  could  not 
settle  themselves  and  rest  at  all.  She  never  saw  anything  like  it. 
They  were  all  so  tired  they  did  not  know  what  to  do;  and  now  they 
should  have  to  work  as  hard  as  ever.    She  never  saw  anything  like  it. 

"  No,  dear,  never,"  said  her  brother;  "and  thousands  of  people, 
far  older  than  you,  never  saw  anything  like  this  flood.  But,  you 
know,  Mildred,  we  must  not  die,  if  we  can  help  it" 

This  reminded  Mildred  who  it  was  that  set  them  these  heavy 
tasks — that  bade  them  thus  labour  to  preserve  the  lives  He  gave. 
She  was  silent.     Oliver  went  on — 

"  If  ever  we  meet  father  and  mother  again,  we  shall  not  mind 
our  having  been  ever  so  much  tired  now.  We  shall  like  telling 
them  all  our  plans  and  doings,  if  it  should  please  God  that  we 
should  ever  sit  with  them  by  the  fireside." 
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"  Or  whenever  we  meet  them  in  heaven,  if  they  should  not  be 
alive  now,"  said  Mildred. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  but  we  will  talk  over  all  that  when  we  get  to  the 
Red  Hill.  We  must  not  talk  any  more  now,  but  set  to  work. 
However,  I  really  think,  Mildred,  that  father  and  mother  are  still 
alive  somewhere     I  feel  as  if  they  were." 

"  But  the  Red  Hill,"  said  Mildred,  "  what  do  you  mean  about 
the  Red  Hill?     We  are  not  going  there,  where  Roger  is,  are  we?" 

"We  must,  dear.  There  is  no  other  place.  Roger  is  very  un- 
kind, but  floods  and  falling  houses  are  unkinder  stilL  Come, 
Ailwin,  help  me  with  the  raft.     We  must  carry  away  what  we  can 
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before  dark.  There  will  be  no  house  standing  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, I  am  afraid." 

"  Sleep  on  the  ground  ! "  exclaimed  Ailwin.  "  Without  a  roof 
to  cover  us !  My  poor  grandfather  little  thought  I  should  ever 
come  to  that." 

"  If  you  will  move  the  beds,  you  need  not  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground,"  said  Oliver.  "Now,  Ailwin,  don't  you  begin  to  cry.  Pray 
don't  You  ore  a  grown-up  woman,  and  Mildred  and  I  are  only 
children.  You  ought  to  Uke  care  of  us,  instead  of  beginning  to  cry." 

"That  is  pretty  true,"  said  Ailwin;  "but  I  little  thought  ever 
to  sleep  without  a  roof  over  my  head." 
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"  Come,  come,  there  are  the  trees,"  said  Oliver.  "  They  are 
something  of  a  roof,  while  the  leaves  are  on." 

"  And  there  is  all  that  cloth,"  said  Mildred,  "  that  immensely 
long  piece  of  cloth.    Would  not  that  make  a  tent  somehow?  " 

"  Capital !  "  cried  Oliver.  "  How  well  we  shall  be  off  with  a 
cloth  tent !  It  seems  as  if  that  cloth  was  sent  on  purpose.  It  is 
so  spoiled  already,  that  we  can  hardly  do  it  any  harm ;  and  I  am 
sure  the  person  that  wove  it  would  be  very  glad  that  it  should 
cover  our  heads  to-night.  I  shall  carry  it  and  you  across  before 
anything  else — this  very  minute.  I  will  run  down  and  bring  the 
raft  round  to  the  door  below.  The  water  is  low  enough  now  for 
you  to  get  out  that  way.  Oh,  dear  !  I  wish  I  was  not  so  tired ! 
I  can  hardly  move.  But  I  must  forget  all  that ;  for  it  will  not  do 
to  stay  here." 

While  he  was  gone,  Mildred  asked  Ailwin  whether  she  was  very 
tired. 

"  Pretty  much,  but  not  so  bad  as  he,"  replied  Ailwin. 

"  Then  do  not  you  think  you  and  I  could  fetch  off  a  good  many 
things,  while  he  watches  Geordie  on  the  grass  ?  If  you  thought 
you  could  row  the  raft,  I  am  sure  I  could  carry  a  great  many 
things  downstairs,  and  land  them  on  the  hill." 

Ailwin  had  no  doubt  she  could  row,  in  such  a  narrow  and 
gentle  stream  as  now  ran  through  the  garden. 

She  made  the  trial  first  when  Oliver  was  on  board,  and  several 
other  times  with  Mildred,  succeeding  always  very  well.  Oliver 
was  extremely  glad  of  this,  fOr  the  bridge-basket  had  been  used  so 
much,  and  sometimes  for  such  heavy  weights,  that  it  was  wearing 
out,  and  might  break  down  at  any  moment.  The  bridge-rope, 
too,  being  the  stoutest  cord  they  had,  was  very  useful  for  tying 
the  raft  to  the  trunk  of  the  beech,  so  that  it  could  not  be  carried 
away.  When  once  this  rope  was  well  fastened,  Oliver  was  content 
to  rest  himself  on  the  grass  beside  Geordie,  and  let  the  strong 
Ailwin  and  little  Mildred  work  as  they  wished.  It  surprised  him, 
well  as  he  knew  Ailwin,  to  see  the  loads  she  could  carry,  bringing 
a  good-sized  mattress  up  the  bank  as  easily  as  he  could  have 
carried  a  pillow. 

She  wrung  the  wet  out  of  the  long  piece  of  homespun,  anii  spread  it 
out  in  the  sun,  to  dry  as  much  as  it  could  before  dark,  and  seemed  to 
think  no  more  of  it  than  Mildred  did  of  washing  her  doll's  petticoat. 
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Mildred  took  charge  of  the  lighter  articles  that  required  care — 
her  mother's  china,  for  one  thing,  for  it  was  found  that  nothing 
made  of  earthenware  remained  unbroken  in  the  lower  rooms. 
There  were  some  pewter  plates,  which  were  now  lodged  under  the 
beech,  together  with  pots  and  pans,  knives  and  forks,  and  horn 
spoons.  There  was  no  table  light  enough  to  be  moved,  but  a 
small  one  of  deal,  which  Ailwin  dragged  out  from  under  water, 
with  all  its  legs  broken ;  but  enough  of  it  remained  entire  to  make 
it  preferable  to  the  bare  ground  for  preparing  their  food  on,  when 
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once  it  should  be  dry.  There  was  a  stool  apiece— not  forgetting 
one  for  Roger;  and  Mildred  look  care  that  Geordie  should  have 
his  own  little  chair.  Not  even  Ailwin  could  carry  a  chest  of 
drawers;  hut  she  carried  down  the  separate  drawers,  with  the 
clothes  of  the  family  in  them. 

No  one  of  the  household  had  ever  seen  a  carpet ;  but  there  was 
matting  on  some  of  the  floors.  Ailwin  pulled  up  pieces  of  this,  to 
be  some  protection  against  the  damp  and  insects  of  the  ground. 
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"  It  is  as  wet  as  water  now,"  said  she  ;  "  but  we  must  not  quarrel 
with  anything  to-day  on  that  account ;  and  matting  will  dry  on  the 
hill  better  than  at  home.  If  it  turns  out  rotten,  we  must  try  and 
spare  a  piece  of  the  cloth  from  overhead  to  lay  underfoot ;  but 
George  will  feel  it  more  like  home,  if  he  has  a  bit  of  matting  to 
trip  his  little  foot  against." 

So  downstairs  went  a  great  bundle  of  wet  matting. 

"  Will  not  that  do  for  to-night  ?  "  asked  Oliver,  languidly,  as  he 
saw  Ailwin  preparing  to  put  off  again,  when  the  sun  was  just  touch- 
ing the  western  hills.  "  You  know  we  have  to  put  up  the  tent,  and 
get  something  to  eat  before  we  can  go  to  sleep ;  and  it  has  been 
such  a  long,  long  day." 

**  As  you  please,"  said  Ailwin ;  "  but  you  said  the  house  would 
be  down  in  the  night ;  and  there  are  many  things  yet  that  we 
should  be  sorry  to  have  to  do  without." 

"  Never  mind  them — let  them  go ;  I  am  sure  we  all  want  to  be 
asleep  more  than  anything  else." 

"Sleep,  indeed  \  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  sleep  with  that  boy 
hid  among  the  trees  ?  Not  I,  you  may  rely  upon  it  Those  may 
that  can,  and  I  will  watch." 

No  one  had  yet  mentioned  Roger,  though  all  felt  that  his  pre- 
sence was  a  terrible  drawback  to  the  comfort  of  their  establishment 
on  the  hill,  which  might  otherwise  be,  in  fine  weather,  a  tdlerably 
pleasant  one.  It  made  Oliver  indignant  to  think  that  a  stout  lad, 
whom  they  had  wished  to  make  welcome  to  all  they  had,  in  their 
conimon  adversity,  should  be  skulking  in  the  wood  as  an  enemy, 
instead  of  helping  them  in  their  labours,  under  circumstances  in 
whifch  all  should  be  friends.  This  thought  made  Oliver  so  angry 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  speak  of  Roger.  When  Ailwin  offered 
to  seek  him  out,  and  do  her  best  to  tie  his  limbs  again,  and  carry 
him  away  to  any  place  the  children  chose,  Oliver  begged  her  to  say 
no  more  about  it,  and  observed  that  they  had  better  forget  Roger 
altogether,  if  they  could,  unless  he  should  come  to  make  peace. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  could  not  for  a  moment  forget 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  late  quarrel.  Mildred  was  very  unhappy 
at  the  thought  of  the  mischief  she  had  done  by  her  shriek.  Not 
all  her  hard  toil  of  this  evening  could  console  her.  When  the  cloth 
•had  been  spread  over  the  lower  branches  of  a  great  ash,  so  as  to 
shelter  the  party,  in  a  careless  way,  for  this  one  night  (when  there 
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was  no  time  to  make  a  proper  tent) ;  and,  while  Ailwin  was  heat- 
ing something  for  supper,  and  Oliver  dozing  with  George  on  one 
of  the  beds,  Mildred  stole  away  to  consider  whether  there  was 
anything  that  she  could  do  to  cure  Roger's  anger.  It  did  her 
good,  at  least,  to  sit  down  and  think  about  it.  She  sat  down  under 
a  tree,  above  where  the  bee-shed  had  stood.  The  moon  had  just 
risen,  and  was  very  bright,  being  near  the  full.  The  clouds  seemed 
to  have  come  down  out  of  the  sky,  to  rest  upon  the  earth ;  for 
white  vapours,  looking  as  soft  as  wreaths  of  snow,  were  hovering 
over  the  wide  waste  of  waters.  Some  of  these  were  gently  floating 
or  curling,  while  others  brooded  still,  like  large  white  birds  over 
their  hidden  nests.  It  seemed  to  Mildred's  eye,  however,  as  if  a 
clear  path  had  been  cut  through  these  mists  from  the  Red  Hill  to 
the  moon  on  the  horizon,  and  as  if  this  path  had  been  strewed 
with  quivering  moonbeams.  She  forgot,  while  gazing,  that  she 
was  looking  out  upon  the  carr — upon  muddy  waters  which  covered 
the  ruins  of  many  houses,  and  in  which  were  hidden  the  bodies  of 
•drowned  animals,  and  perhaps  of  some  people.  She  looked  upon 
the  train  of  trembling  light,  and  felt  not  only  how  beautiful  it  was, 
but  that  He  whose  hand  kindled  that  mild  heavenly  lamp,  and 
poured  out  its  rays  before  His  children's  eyes,  would  never  forget 
and  forsake  them.  While  everything  was  made  so  beautiful  as  to 
«eem  ordered  for  the  pleasure  of  men,  their  lives  and  common 
-comforts  could  not  be  overlooked. 

So  plain  did  this  now  appear  to  Mildred,  that  she  felt  less  and 
less  anxious  and  fearful ;  and,  after  a  time,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of 
nothing  at  all,  and  could  never  be  afraid  again. 

She  determined  to  go  and  seek  Roger,  not  with  any  wish  like 
Ailwin's,  that  he  could  be  bound  by  force,  and  carried  away,  to  be 
alone  and  miserable,  but  with  i.  much  happier  hope  and  purpose. 
She  did  not  think  he  would  hurt  her ;  but,  if  he  did,  she  had  rather 
that  he  should  strike  her  than  that  Oliver  and  he  should  fight,  day 
after  day,  as  Ailwin  had  whispered  to  her  they  meant  to  do.  She 
-did  not  believe  he  could  come  to  blows  with  Oliver  again  after  she 
had  taken  all  the  blame  upon  herself.     So  she  set  forth  to  do  so. 

She  went  on  quickly  enough  while  she  was  upon  the  slope,  in 
the  full  moonlight,  and  with  the  blaze  of  Ailwin's  fire  not  far  off  on 
her  right  hand.  But  she  felt  the  difference  when  she  entered  the 
shade  of  the  trees.     It  was  rather  chilly  there,  and  very  silent. 
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There  was  only  a  rustle  in  the  grass  and  brambles  about  her  feet, 
as  if  she  disturbed  some  small  animals  hidden  there.  When  she 
thought  she  was  far  enough  away  from  her  party  not  to  be  heard 
by  them,  she  began  to  call  softly,  hoping  that  Roger  might  pre- 
sently answer,  so  that  she  should  not  have  to  go  much  further 
into  the  darkness.  But  she  heard  nothing  but  her  own  voice  as  she 
called, 

"  Roger  !  where  are  you  ?    Roger  !  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Further  and  further  on  she  went,  and  still  there  was  no  reply. 
Though  she  knew  every  inch  of  her  way  she  tripped  several  times 
over  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  once  she  fell.  She  saw  the  stars 
in  the  spaces  of  the  wood  as  she  looked  up,  and  knew  that  she 
should  soon  come  out  upon  the  grass  again.  But  when  she  did  so 
she  found  it  almost  as  dark  as  in  the  wood,  though  the  moon  shone 
on  the  waters  afar.  She  still  went  on  calling  Roger,  now  a  little 
louder,  till  she  stumbled  over  something  which  was  not  the  root 
of  a  tree,  for  it  was  warm,  and  it  growled. 

"  Bishop  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  alarm,  for  next  to  Roger  she  had 
always  been  afraid  of  Roger's  dog. 

"  Why  don't  you  call  him  Spy  ?  "  said  Roger's  voice  from  the 
ground  just  before  her.  "  What  business  have  you  to  call  him  by 
his  wrong  name  ?  How  is  he  ever  to  learn  his  name  if  people 
come  calling  him  by  the  wron^  one?  Get  away,  will  you?  I 
know  what  Til  do  if  you  come  here  spoiling  my  dog." 

"  I  will  go  back  directly  when  I  have  said  one  thing.  It  was  all 
my  fault  that  you  and  Oliver  quarrelled  this  morning.  I  was- 
frightened,  and  screamed  when  I  ought  not,  and  it  is  my  fault 
that  you  are  not  now  by  our  fire  getting  your  supper  with  us  in 
our  tent.     I  am  sure  I  wish  you  were  there." 

"  Very  fine,"  said  Roger.  "  He'  knows  I  thrashed  him,  and  he 
does  not  want  any  more  of  it.  But  1*11  thrash  him  as  long  as  I 
live,  I  tell  you  that.*' 

"  Oliver  does  not  know  about  my  coming — he  is  asleep  in  the 
tent,"  protested  Mildred.  "Nobody  knows  of  my  coming.  I 
don't  believe  Oliver  would  have  let  me  come  if  he  had  known  it. 
Only  go  and  look  yourself,  and  you  will  see  how  he  lies  asleep  on 
the  grass.  We  know  you  can  beat  him  in  fighting,  because  you 
are  so  much  bigger,  and  that  is  why  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should 
fight.     It  was  all  about  me  this  time,  and  I  know  he  will  never 
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give  up ;  and  I  don't  know  how  long  it  will  be  before  he  is  big 
enough  to  thrash  you." 

"  Long  enough,  I  can  tell  you  ;  so  get  away  and  let  me  go  to 
sleep,  or  Til  thrash  you  too." 

"  How  can  you  talk  so,  Roger,  and  keep  your  anger  so  when  we 
are  all  so  unhappy  ?  I  did  not  wonder  much  before  when  Ailwin 
had  to  help  Oliver.  That  was  enough  to  make  you  or  anybody  be 
angry.  But  now,  when  I  come  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,  and 
that  I  know  if  I  ask  Oliver  that  he  will  be  glad  to  forget  everything, 
and  that  you  should  come  to  supper  with  us  instead  of  lying  here 
in  the  dark  with  nothing  to  eat,  I  do  think  you  ought  to  forgive 
and  forget— to  forgive  me,  and  forget  all  about  thrashing  Oliver." 

ftoger  made  no  answer. 

"  Good-bye,  Roger,"  said  Mildred.  "  I  am  sorry  that  you 
choose  to  lie  here,  hungry  and  cold,  instead  of — " 

"  What  business  have  you  in  my  island  ? "  interrupted  Roger, 
fiercely.  "  How  dared  you  settle  upon  my  ground,  to  mock  me  with 
your  fire  and  your  supper?    Fll  have  my  fire  and  my  supper  too." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  if  you  will  not  come  to  ours.  We  were  obliged 
to  settle  here — the  house  is  all  cracking,  and  falling  to  pieces.  V\^e 
were  very  sorry  to  come, — we  were  all  so  tired ;— but  we  dared  not 
stay  in  the  house." 

Roger  uttered  an  exclamation  which  showed  that  a  new  light 
had  broken  upon  him,  as  to  the  causes  of  their  removal. 

"  Poor  Geordie  is  so  ill,  we  were  most  sorry  lo  have  to  move 
him.  The  time  will  come,  Roger,  though  you  don't  think  so  now, 
when  you  will  be  vexed  that  while  we  cannot  tell  whether  father 
and  mother  are  alive  or  dead,  and  whether  George  will  live  or  die, 
you  put  the  pain  of  quarrels  upon  us  too." 

"  Well,  get  you  gone  now !  "  said  Roger,  not  immediately  dis- 
covering that  she  was  some  paces  on  her  way  home  again  before 
he  said  that  much. 

Mildred  heard  Ailwin  calling  her  to  supper,  as  she  drew  near 
the  tent.  She  did  not  say  where  she  had  been  ;  but  perhaps  she 
was  more  on  the  watch,  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed.  She 
soon  saw  that  Roger  was  sauntering  under  the  trees ;  and  indeed 
what  she  had  said,  and  what  he  now  saw  together,  had  altered 
Roger's  mind.  He  was  hungry,  and  once  more  tired  of  being  alone 
and  sulky.     He  was  thinking  how  comfortable  the  fire  and  the 
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steaming  kettle  looked,  and  considering  how  he  should  make  his 
approach,  when  Mildred  jumped  up,  and  came  running  to  him, 

"  They  don't  know  that  1  came  to  find  you,"  said  she.  "  Oliver 
will  think  it  so  kind  of  you  to  come  and  be  friends !  He  will  be 
so  pleased  !     And  there  is  plenty  of  supper  for  everybody." 

She  ventured  to  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  lead  him  forwards  into 
the  light.  She  told  Oliver  that  Roger  was  willing  to  foi^ive  and 
forget ;  and  Oliver  said  that  he  was  quite  willing  too.  Oliver  set 
&  stool  for  Roger,  and  ofiered  him  his  own  basin  of  broth,     ^win 
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held  her  tongue ; — which  was  the  most  that  could  be  expected  of 
her. 

Roger  did  not  quite  know  what  to  say  and  do  when  he  had 
finished  his  supper,  and  fed  Spy.  He  swung  his  legs  as  he  sat 
upon  his  stool,  stared  into  the  fire,  and  began  to  whistle.  Roger's 
shrillest  whistle,  as  it  had  been  sometimes  heard  in  the  carr,  was 
anything  but  agreeable ;  but  his  low  whistle,  when  he  was  not 
thinking  about  it,  was  soft  and  sweet.  A  gentle  chuckle  was  soon 
heard  from  George,  as  he  lay  across  Mildred's  knees. 
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"  He  likes  it !  He  lilces  such  a  whistle  as  that ! "  exclaimed 
Mildred.     Her  eyes  said  to  R(^er,  "  Do  go  on  ! " 

Rc^r  went  on  nbistling,  better  and  better, — more  and  more 
soiUy,  be  drawing  nearer,  till  he  quite  bent  over  the  poor  sick 
child,  who,  after  many  signs  of  pleasure,  dropped  off  into  a  sleep, 
— a  quiet,  sound  sleep. 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Oliver,  heartily.     "  Thank  you,  Roger : " 

"  You  will  do  it  ^ain  to-morrow,  will  you  not,  if  he  should  be 
fretful  ?  "  said  Mildred. 

Rc^er  nodded.  Then  he  made  the  cloth  drapery  hang  better 
over  the  pillows  on  which  the  child  was  laid,  so  as  to  keep  off  the 
dew  completely,  he  said.  Then  he  nodded  again,  when  Oliver 
gave  him  a  blanket ;  and  once  more  he  nodded  good-night  before 
he  rolled  himself  up  in  it  under  a  neighbouring  tree. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ONE    PRISONER    RELEASED. 

In  the  morning  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  right  to  remove  to 
the  Red  Hill  the  night  before.  Only  some  fragrhents  of  the  roof 
of  the  house  remained.  Some  beams  and  a  quantity  of  rubbish 
had  fallen  into  the  room  where  the  party  had  live^l  since  the  flood 
came,  and  a  heap  of  this  rubbish  lay  on  the  very  spot  where 
Mildred  would  have  been  sleeping  if  they  had  stayed.  All  saw 
and  considered  this  with  awe.  Roger  himself  looked  first  at  the 
little  girl  and  then  at  that  part  of  the  ruin,  as  if  imagining  what  it 
would  have  been  for  her  to  be  lying  there,  and  wondering  to 
see  her  standing  here  alive  and  unhurt. 

**  Look  how  that  wall  stands  out,"  said  Oliver.  "  The  faster  the 
house  falls  the  more  haste  we  must  make  to  save  what  we  can." 

**  Oh,  cannot  you  stay  quietly  to-day  ?  **  asked  Mildred.  "  I 
think  we  have  got  all  we  really  want ;  and  this  bustle  and  hurry 
and  hard  work  every  day  are  so  tiresome.  Cannot  we  keep  still 
and  rest  to-day  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  dear/'  replied  her  brother.  **  To-morrow  is  Sun- 
day, and  we  will  try  to  rest.  But  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  we 
may  have  to  live  in  this  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  waters ;  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  save  everything  I  can  that  can  make  George  and  you 
and  the  rest  of  us  comfortable  when  the  colder  weather  comes  on." 

"  I  wonder  what  all  the  world  is  about  that  nobody  comes  to 
see  after  us,"  said  Mildred,  sighing. 

"  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  Mildred,"  said  Ailwin.  "  That  is 
the  way  all  the  world  over." 

"  I  am  surr  it  is  not,"  said  Oliver.  "  Mildred  and  I  say  as  little 
as  we  can  about  father  and  mother ;  but  don't  you  imagine  such  a 
thing  as  that  they  are  out  of  our  minds.  I  know  Mildred  never 
shuts  her  eyes  but  she  sees  the  mill  floating  away  as  it  did  that 
evening,  and  father  standing  .  .  .  ." 

He  could  not  go  on  about  that.     Presently  he  said,  "  When  the 

flood  came  I  suppose  there  were  no  boats  to  be  had.     It  would 

take  the  first  day  to  bring  them  from  a  distance,  and  get  them  a- 
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float  Then  the  people  would  look  round  (as  they  ought  to  do)  to 
see  where  they  could  do  most  good.  Nobody  who  looked  through 
a  glass  this  way,  since  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  saw  those 
rafters  sticking  up  in  the  air — the  house  in  ruins  as  it  is — would 
suppose  that  any  one  could  be  left  alive  here.  From  a  distance 
they  can  hardly  fancy  that  even  any  little  mouse  could  help  being 
either  drowned  or  starved.  This  will  be  about  the  last  spot  in  the 
Levels  that  any  boat  will  come  to.  You  see,  Mildred,  our  Red 
Hill,  though  it  is  ever)rthing  to  us,  is  but  a  speck  compared  with 
the  grounds  that  have  stood  above  water  since  the  waters  began  to 
sink.  We  had  better  not  think  of  an)rthing  but  living  on  as  we 
can,  unless  it  should  please  God  that  we  should  die." 

Roger  did  not  want  to  hear  an)rthing  more  of  this  kind ;  so  he 
went  to  where  George  was  lying,  and  b^an  to  whistle  softly  to  him. 
The  child  was  so  altered,  that  his  own  mother  would  hardly  have 
known  him ;  but  he  smiled  when  he  heard  the  whistle,  and  the 
smile  was  his  own.  He  put  up  his  hand  and  patted  Roger's  face, 
and  even  pulled  his  hair  with  a  good  stout  pull.  Roger  had  been 
used  to  nurse  his  dog,  though  not  little  children.  He  now  took 
George  into  his  arms,  and  laid  him  comfortably  across  his  knees, 
while  he  whistled  till  the  little  fellow  looked  full  in  his  face,  and 
puckered  up  his  poor  white  lips,  as  if  he  would  whistle  too.  This 
made  Roger  laugh  aloud ;  and  then  George  laughed.  Ailwin  heard 
them,  and  peeped  into  the  corner  of  the  tent  where  they  were. 
She  flew  to  Oliver,  to  tell  him  that  Roger  was  at  his  tricks  worse 
than  ever — he  was  bewitching  the  baby.  She  was  angry  at  Oliver 
for  telling  his  sister,  when  he  had  looked  in  too,  that  they  might 
have  been  very  glad  any  of  them  to  bewitch  poor  baby  in  this 
manner,  when  he  was  crying  so  sadly  all  yesterday.  Mildred,  for 
her  part,  ran  to  thank  Roger,  and  say  how  glad  she  should  be  to 
be  able  to  whistle  as  he  could. 

"  How  should  you  ?  '*  said  Roger ;  "  you,  who  never  had  a  dog, 
or  caught  any  sort  of  a  bird  in  your  life,  I  dare  say." 

"  No,  I  never  could.  One  day,  long  ago,  when  mother  was  very 
busy,  and  I  was  tired  of  playing,  she  gave  me  some  salt  into  my  hand, 
and  told  me  I  might  put  it  upon  the  birds'  tails  in  the  garden,  and 
80  catch  them ;  but  I  did  not  get  one.  At  last,  half  the  salt  was 
spilt,  and  the  other  half  was  melted  in  my  hand ;  and  then  dinner 
was  ready.     I  suppose  that  was  a  joke  of  mother's." 
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"  She  wanted  you  out  of  the  way ;  and  what  a:  fool  you  must 
have  been  not  to  find  that  out !  Why,  the  birds  could  not  have 
been  sillier,  if  they  had  let  you  put  the  salt  upon  their  tails." 

"  It  was  a  long  while  ago,"  pleaded  Mildred. 

"  Here,  take  him,"  said  Roger,  popping  George  into  her  arms. 
"  Show  him  how  to  catch  birds  if  you  like.  I  can't  spend  my  time 
any  longer  here." 

"  How  he  cries  after  you  ! "  exclaimed  Mildred. 

It  was  the  first  time  Roger  had  ever  known  anybody  to  be 
sorry  for  his  going  away.  The  child  was  certainly  crying  after  him. 
He  half  turned  back,  but  turned  again,  sa3dng, 

**  Can't  you  tell  him  I  will  come  again  by-and-bye  ?  I  must  be 
off  now." 

The  truth  was,  Roger  had  never  forgotten  the  chest — the  oaken 
chest  which  looked  so  tempting  when  he  saw  it  floating  down,  and 
Oliver  would  not  stop  to  catch  it — the  stout  chest  which  he  knew 
to  be  now  safe  and  sound  somewhere  about  the  house,  unless  harm 
had  happened  to  it  during  the  night.  Oliver  agreed  that  it  was  of 
importance  to  bring  this  chest  on  shore ;  and  the  boys  lost  no  time 
in  doing  it  Mildred  came  out  with  George  to  watch  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  found  that  Oliver  had  already  made  one  trip,  and 
brought  over  some  articles  of  use  and  value.  He  came  up  to  his 
sister  with  something  which  he  held  carefully  covered  up  in  both 
hands.     He  said  gravely, 

"  Here,  dear,  put  this  in  some  safe  place — where  no  one  will 
know  of  it  but  you  and  me." 

"  A  watch !  mother's  watch  I " 

"  I  found  it,  with  several  things  in  her  cupboard,  thrown  down 
by  the  wall  breaking." 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  Ji)e  hurt,"  observed  Mildred  "  And  how 
often  you  have  wished  for  a  watch." 

"  I  think  I  shall  never  wish  for  anything  again,"  said  Oliver. 
Mildred  saw  his  face  as  he  turned  away,  and  began  to  consider 
where  she  could  put  the  watch,  so  that  it  might  be  safe,  and  that 
Roger  might  not  see  it,  nor  Oliver  be  reminded  of  it. 

Ailwin  and  Roger  were  meantime  disputing  about  which  should 
have  the  raft  first — Roger  wanting  to  secure  the  chest,  and  Ailwin 
insisting  that  it  was  high  time  the  cow  was  milked.  Oliver  said 
he  was  master  here  in  his  father's  absence,  and  he  would  have  no 
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quarrels.  All  three  should  go  on  the  raft.  Roger  should  be  landed 
at  the  staircase,  where  he  could  be  collecting  what  he  wanted  to 
bring  over,  while  Oliver  proceeded  to  set  Ailwin  ashore  beside  the 
cow.  By  working  to  the  number  of  three,  in  harmony,  far  more 
would  be  gained  than  by  using  up  strength  in  fighting  and  disputing. 
He  did  not  care  how  many  times  he  crossed  the  water  this  day,  if 


■'mother's  watch." 
those  whom  he  rowed  would  but  keep  the  peace.     He  would  will- 
ingly be  their  servant  in  rowing,  though  he  chose  to  be  their  master 
in  deciding. 

Ailwin  stared  at  Oliver.  It  had  struck  her,  and  Mildred  too,  that 
Oliver  seemed  to  have  grown  many  years  older  since  the  flood  came. 
He  was  no  taller,  and  no  stronger ;  indeed,  he  seemed  to-day  to  be 
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growing  weaker  with  fatigue ;  but  he  was  not  the  timid  boy  he  had 
always  appeared  before.  He  spoke  like  a  man.  and  there  was  the 
spirit  of  a  man  in  his  eyes.  It  was  not  a  singular  instance.  There 
have  been  other  cases  in  which  a  timid  boy  has  been  made  a  man 
of,  on  a  sudden,  by  having  to  protect,  from  danger  or  in  sorrow, 
some  weaker  than  himself.  Roger  felt  something  of  the  truth,  and 
this  had  as  much  to  do  with  making  him  quiet  and  tractable  to- 
day as  his  interest  about  George,  or  his  liking  to  live  in  a  tent  with 
companions,  rather  than  in  the  open  air  and  alone. 

Ailwin  was  but  a  short  time  gone.  She  came  up  the  bank  to 
Mildred,  swinging  her  empty  milk-pail,  and  sobbing,  as  if  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart.  Mildred  did  not  think  she  had  ever  seen 
Ailwin  cry  so  before,  and  she  could  imagine  nothing  now  but  that 
Oliver  was  lost.  She  turned  so  giddy  in  a  moment  that  she  could 
not  see  Ailwin,  and  so  sick  that  she  could  not  speak  to  her. 

"  So  you  have  heard,  Mildred— you  have  heard,  I  see  by  your 
being  so  white.  Oliver  says  she  has  been  dead  ever  so  many  hours. 
I  say,  if  we  had  gone  the  first  things  instead  of  staring  and  poking 
about  yon  tumble-down  house,  we  might  have  saved  her.  I  shall 
never  milk  her  again — not  a  drop — nor  any  other  either,  so  Car  as 
I  see ;  for  there  is  no  saying  that  we  shall  ever  get  away.  Here  I 
have  not  a  drop  of  milk  to  give  you,  my  dear,  though  you  are  as 
white  as  the  wall.'* 

"Never  mind,"  gasped  Mildred,  "if  it  is  only  the  cow.  I 
thought  it  had  been  Oliver.*' 

"  Oliver  !  Bless  your  heart !  there  he  is  as  busy  about  the  house 
and  things,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  just  as  provoking  as 
you  for  caring  nothing  about  the  poor  cow.  There  she  lies,  poor 
soul !  dead  and  cold,  half  in  the  water  and  half  out.  She  was 
worth  you  two  put  together,  for  some  things,  I  can  tell  you 
that.'' 

"  Indeed  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mildred  ;  and  as  she  saw  George 
pulling  about  the  empty  can,  she  melted  into  tears,  which  would 
come  faster  and  faster,  till  Oliver  again  stood  by  her  side.  She 
tried  to  tell  them  what  she  had  been  afraid  of,  and  how  she  thought 
she  should  not  have  cried  but  for  that — or,  at  least,  not  so  much  ; 
but  she  really  could  not  explain  what  she  felt,  her  sobs  came  so  thick. 

"  1  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  dear,"  said  Oliver;  "  but 
i  understand  that  you  must  be  crying  about  the  cow.     I  am  very 
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sorry — very.  I  had  rather  have  lost  anything  we  have  left  than  the 
cow,  now  George  is  so  ill.'*  Here  he  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  away  from 
Oeorge,  lest  he  should  cry  like  his  sister.  He  went  on,  however, 
talking  rather  quickly  at  first,  but  becoming  more  composed  as  he 
proceeded.  He  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  will  never  do 
for  us — who  may  be  near  losing  everything  we  have,  and  our  lives^ 
after  all — to  grieve  over  each  separate  loss  as  it  happens.  When 
you  said  your  prayers  the  first  night  of  the  flood   .   .   ." 

"  How  long  ago  that  does  seem  ! "  exclaimed  Mildred. 

"  It  does,  indeed ! "  replied  Oliver,  glad  to  hear  her  say  something 
distinctly.  "  When  we  said  our  prayers  that  night,  and  whenever 
we  have  said  them  since,  we  begged  that  we  might  be  able  to  bear 
dying  in  this  flood — to  bear  whatever  it  pleased  God  to  do.  Now 
our  right  way  is  to  make  up  our  minds  at  once  to  everything,  and 
just  in  the  way  it  j)leases  God.  Let  us  try  to  bear  it  cheerfully, 
whether  we  lose  the  cow  or  anything  else  first,  or  whether  we  all  die 
together.  That  is  the  way,  Mildred  1  And  if  you  and  I  should 
not  die  together,  that  must  be  the  way  too." 

"  I  hope  we  shall,  though." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  likely,  atid  that  before  long.  And  then  how 
useless  it  will  have  been  to  be  unhappy  about  anything  we  can 
lose  here !  People  who  may  be  so  near  to  death  need  not  be 
anxious  about  this  and  that,  like  those  who  seem  to  have  long  to 
live.  So  come,  dear,  and  see  this  chest,  and  help  us  to  settle  what 
should  be  done  with  it." 

There  was  nothing  about  the  outside  of  the  chest  to  show  whose 
it  might  be.  Everybody  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  opened  im- 
mediately, lest  all  that  it  contained  should  be  spoiled  by  the  wet. 
But  how  to  open  it  was  the  question  ;  for  it  had  a  very  stout  lock, 
and  strong  hinges.  After  many  attempts,  it  was  found  that  nothing 
short  of  proper  tools  would  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  Oliver  went 
to  see  if  his  could  be  reached.  Through  piles  of  rubbish,  and  a 
puddle  of  slimy  water,  he  got  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  them 
— hidden  behind  straw,  that  the  Redfurns  might  not  discover  and 
spoil  them.  The  straw  was  washed  away,  and  his  beautiful  lump 
of  alabaster  reduced  to  slime ;  but  his  tools  were  there — in  no 
very  bright  condition,  but  safe.  He  hastened  away  from  the  spot ; 
for  thoughts  crowded  upon  his  mind  of  the  day  when  he  had  last' 
used  these  tools,  and  the  way  of  life  in  which  he  and  Mildred  had 
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been  so  happy,  and  which  seemed  now  to  be  over  for  ever.  He 
thought  of  the  beautiful  stone  carvings  over  the  doorway,  and  of 
what  Pastor  Dendel  had  said  to  him  about  them.  They  had  fallen ; 
and  who  knew  what  had  become  of  kind  Pastor  Dendel  ?  The 
garden,  with  all  its  fresh  green  and  gay  blossoms,  was  now  a  muddy 
stream ;  rank  smells  and  thick  mists  now  came  up  from  what  had 
been  meadows  and  cornfields ;  and  his  father,  whose  manly  voice 
had  been  daily  heard  singing  from  the  mill,  where  was  he  ?  It 
would  not  do  to  stay  thinking  of  these  things ;  so  Oliver  hastened 
back  with  his  tools,  and  with  the  heavy  kitchen  hammer,  which  he 
also  found. 

None  of  these  would  open  the  chest  The  party  managed  it  at 
last  by  heating  a  large  nail,  which  they  drew  out  from  a  shattered 
door-post,  and  burning  holes  in  the  wood  of  the  chest,  close  by 
the  nails  which  fastened  the  hinges,  so  as  to  loosen  them,  and  make 
them  drop  out  The  lid  being  raised,  a  great  variety  of  articles 
was  found  within,  so  nicely  packed  that  the  wet  had  penetrated  but 
a  very  little  way.  Mildred  had  looked  on  thoughtfully ;  and  she 
saw  that  Oliver  paused  when  the  contents  lay  open  to  view.  She 
looked  in  her  brother's  face,  and  sard, 

**'  I  wonder  who  this  chest  belonged  to?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking  so  too,"  observed  Oliver. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Ailwin.  "  We  may  know,  some  day  or 
other,  or  we  may  not.  Meantime  it  is  ours.  Come,  make  haste, 
and  see  what  there  is  to  wrap  up  poor  baby  in,  on  cold  nights." 

"  We  will  look  for  something  of  that  sort, — ^I  am  sure  we  might 
use  such  a  thing  as  that,"  said  Oliver ;  "  but — " 

"  But,"  said  Mildred,  "  I  don't  think  these  other  things  are  ours, 
any  more  than  they  ever  were.  Nobody  ever  gave  them  to  us. 
They  have  belonged  to  somebody  else ; — to  somebody  that  may 
be  wondering  at  this  moment  where  they  are." 

"  Nonsense,  Mildred ! "  exclaimed  Ailwin.  "  Who  gave  you  the 
harness  that  braces  the  raft,  or  the  meal  you  have  been  living  on 
these  two  days,  I  wonder ;  and  how  do  you  know  but  somebody 
is  hungry,  and  longing  for  it,  at  this  minute  ?  " 

"  I  wish  they  had  it,  then,"  replied  Mildred.  "  But  Oliver,  were 
we  wrong  to  use  the  meal  ?     I  never  thought  of  that. 

**  Nor  I ;  but  I  think  we  were  right  enough  there,  Tne  meal 
would  all  have  been  spoiled  presently ;  and  meal  (and  the  harness 
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too)  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  we  can  pay  for,  or  make  up  for  in  some 
way,  if  ever  we  can  meet  with  the  people  who  lost  that  chest." 

"  And  George,  and  all  of  us,  might  have  starved  without  it." 

".  Yes ;  we  must  take  what  we  want  to  eat,  when  it  comes  in  our 
way,  and  there  is  nobody  to  ask  leave  of;  and,  if  ever  we  get  out 
of  this  place,  we  can  inquire  who  lost  a  meal-chest  or  set  of  harness, 
and  offer  to  pay  for  what  we  took.  But  I  do  think  it  is  different 
with  these  things." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Mildred.  "  Those  tablecloths,  and  that  em- 
broidered cap, — somebody  has  taken  pains  to  make  them,  and 
might  not  like  to  sell  them.  And  look !  Look  at  Roger !  He 
has  pulled  out  a  great  heavy  bag  of  money." 

"  Now,  Roger,  put  that  bag  where  you  found  it,"  said  Oliver. 
"  It  is  none  of  yours." 

"  How  do  I  know  that  I  shall  find  it  again,  the  next  time  I 
look  ?  "  replied  Roger,  walking  off  with  the  bag. 

Mildred  was  afraid  of  Oliver's  following  him,  and  of  another 
quarrel  happening.  She  put  her  arm  within  her  brother's,  and  he 
could  easily  guess  why. 

*'  Don't  be  afraid,  dear,"  he  said.  "  If  Roger  chooses  to  do  a 
dishonest  thing,  it  is  his  own  aflfair.  We  have  warned  him,  and 
that  is  all  we  have  to  do  with  it.  We  must  be  honest  ourselves — 
that  is  all." 

"  Then  I  think  we  had  better  not  look  any  further  into  the  chest," 
said  Mildred,  "  only  just  to  find  something  warm  to  wrap  Geordie 
In.  The  clothes  look  so  nice,  we  might  fancy  we  wanted  things 
that  we  can  very  well  do  without." 

"  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  that,"  replied  her  brother ;  "  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  the  things  should  spoil  with  the  damp.  They 
would  be  dry  in  an  hour  in  this  warm  sun,  and  we  could  pack  them 
away  again  before  night." 

"  Roger  will  never  let  you  do  that,"  declared  Ailwin.  "  Not  a 
rag  will  he  leave  to  anybody  that  you  don't  stow  away  while  he  is 
out  of  sight.  Never  did  I  see  such  perverse  children  as  you,  and 
so  thankless  for  God's  gifts.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  no  more 
grateful  than  you  for  what  He  puts  into  your  very  hands." 

Mildred  looked  at  her  brother  now  with  a  different  face.  She 
was  perplexed  and  alarmed,  but  she  saw  that  Oliver  was  not. 

"  Roger  cannot  carry  off  anything,"  he  replied.     *'  He  may  bury 
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and  hide  what  he  pleases ;  but  they  will  all  be  somewhere  about 
the  Red  Hill ;  and  we  can  tell  anybody  who  comes  to  fetch  us 
off  whatever  we  know  about  the  goods," 

"  Nobody  will  ever  come  and  fetch  us  off,"  said  Ailwin,  beginning 
to  cry.  "  The  people  at  a  distance  don't  care  a  straw  what  be- 
comes of  us  ;  and  you  .children  here  at  hand  are  so  perverse  and 
troublesome,  I  don't  know  how  to  bear  my  life  between  you." 

"  If  nobody  comes  to  save  us,"  said  Oliver,  calmly,  "  I  do  not 
see  what  good  this  money  and  these  fine  clothes  will  do  to  Roger 
and  you." 

"  Roger  and  me  !     Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  you  and  he  are  for  taking  t'nese  things  that  do  not 
belong  to  us,  and  Mildred  and  I  are  against  it.  Only  tell  me  this 
one  thing,  Ailwin — do  you  believe  that  your  cloak  and  stockings 
were  sent  in  Nan  Redfurn's  way,  that  she  might  take  them,  and 
do  you  think  it  would  have  been  perverse  in  her  not  to  run  away 
with  them  ?  " 

"  Now,  Oliver,  what  nonsense  you  talk !  As  if  I  wanted  a  rag 
of  these  things  for  my  own  wear !  As  if  I  would  touch  a  penny 
that  was  not  honestly  got !  " 

"  So  I  always  thought  before,  and  so  I  shall  think  now,  if  you 
will  help  Mildred  to  dry  whatever  is  damp,  and  then  pack  all  away 
safely — all  but  such  things  as  may  do  poor  Geordie  good." 

Roger  was  not  long  in  finding  a  hole  in  a  tree  where  he  could 
hide  his  bag  of  money.  He  cut  a  small  cross  in  the  bark  by 
which  he  might  know  the  tree  again,  and  hastened  back,  to  see 
what  else  he  could  secure.  He  found  plenty  of  pretty  things  hang- 
ing on  the  bushes,  and  did  not  wait  for  their  being  quite  dry  to 
dress  himself  as  he  had  never  been  dressed  before.  With  the  em- 
broidered cap  above-mentioned  on  his  head,  a  scarlet  waistcoat, 
worked  with  silver  thread,  hanging  loose  about  his  body,  and  a 
light  blue  coat,  whose  skirts  reached  his  heels,  he  looked  so  little 
like  the  dirty  ragged  Roger,  that  Geordie  shrank  back  from  him, 
at  first  sight,  and  did  not  smile  till  he  heard  the  soft  whistle  again. 
After  that,  he  seemed  more  pleased  with  the  finery  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  together. 

Ailwin  glanced  scornfully  upon  it,  as  if  she  had  disapproved  ftx)m. 
the  beginning  its  being  touched,  and  Oliverand  Mildred  looked  grave. 

So  very  much  pleased  was  Geordie  with  the  gay  waistcoat,  that 
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Roger  took  him  into  his  arms,  that  he  might  be  able  to  stroke  it, 
and  play  with  the  silver  flowers.  It  was  little  fatigue  now,  except 
to  the  spirits,  to  nurse  poor  George.  He  was  shrunk  to  skin  and 
bone,  and  so  light  as  to  startle  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
lift  him.  It  was  grievous,  however,  to  look  at  the  ghastly  stretched 
features,  the  flabby  tremulous  little  arms,  and  the  suffering  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  To  hear  his  feeble  cry  was  worse  still. 
Oliver  was  really  glad  to  take  Mildred  away  from  seeing  and  hear- 
ing him  as  long  as  the  child  would  be  quiet  with  Roger ;  so  he 
asked  her  to  filter  more  water  through  the  gravel.  He  begged  her 
to  get  ready  a  great  deal — enough  for  them  all  to  drink,  and  to 
bathe  George  in,  for  the  water  about  them  was  becoming  of  a 
worse  quality  every  day.  It  was  unsafe  even  to  live  near,  and 
much  more  to  drink.  So  he  scraped  up  a  quantity  of  clean  dry 
gravel  from  the  ledges  of  the  precipice  where  the  first  flood  had 
thrown  it,  and  helped  Mildred  to  press  this  gravel  down  in  the 
worn  old  basket  This  basket  they  set  across  the  tub,  which  they 
first  thoroughly  cleaned.  Mildred  poured  water  upon  the  gravel 
by  degrees,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  much  purer  and  better  it 
came  out  of  the  tub  than  it  >\eijt  into  the  basket  When  the  tub 
was  full,  Ailwin  heated  some  of  the  water  presently  over  her  large 
fire,  and  made  a  warm  bath  for  the  child. 

Roger  was  unwilling  to  give  him  up  when  the  bath  was  ready, 
so  new  and  so  pleasant  did  he  find  it  to  be  liked  and  loved  by 
anybody,  to  have  power  over  anyone,  so  much  more  easy  and  de- 
lightful to  exercise  than  that  of  force ;  but  not  only  was  the  bath 
ready,  tind  must  not  be  left  to  cool,  but  Oliver  beckoned  him 
away  on  some  very  particular  business. 

This  business  was,  indeed,  pressing.  All  the  party  had  com- 
plained that  the  bad  smells  about  the  Red  Hill  became  really  op- 
pressive. They  did  not  know  how  great  was  the  danger  of  their 
all  falling  ill  of  fever  in  consequence  ;  but  everyone  of  them  felt 
languid  and  uncomfortable.  Oliver  made  the  circuit  of  the  hill  to 
discover  whether  there  was  any  cause  for  this  evil  that  could  be 
removed.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  number  of  dead  animals 
that  were  lying  about  in  holes  and  corners,  as  well  as  the  heap  of 
Roger's  game,  now  actually  putrefying  in  the  sun.  There  was  also 
a  dead  horse  thrown  up,  on  the  side  where  the  quarry  was,  and 
about  this  horse  were  such  swarms  of  flies  as  Oliver  had  never 
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seen.  It  was  to  consult  about  pushing  back  this  horse  into  the 
stream,  and  clearing  away  all  other  dead  things  that  they  could 
find,  that  Oliver  now  called  Roger. 

Roger  was  struck  with  what  he  observed.  He  saw  no  difficulty 
in  clearing  away  the  game  he  ought  never  to  have  left  lying  in  a 
heap  in  the  sun.  He  believed,  too,  that  with  stout  poles  he  and 
Oliver  could  shove  the  horse  into  the  water,  and,  with  a  line  tied 
to  its  head,  tow  it  out  of  the  still  water  into  the  current,  which  yet 
ran  from  the  quarry.  But  what  troubled  him  more  was  that  there 
was  evidently  a  mortality  among  the  animals  on  the  hill  They 
were  dying  in  all  directions — some  for  want  of  proper  (bod,  and 
from  being  put  out  of  their  usual  habits,  others  from  being  preyed 
upon  by  their  stronger  neighbours.  Nothing  seemed  to  thrive  but 
the  ravenous  birds  which  came  in  clusters,  winging  their  way  over 
the  waters,  and  making  a  great  rustling  of  their  pinions  as  they 
descended  to  perch  upon  some  dead  animal,  pulling  it  to  pieces 
before  the  very  eyes  of  the  boys,  as  they  stood  consulting  what  to 
do.  It  was  a  horrid  sight,  and  it  brought  the  horrid  thought  that 
soon  probably  there  would  be  no  game  left  for  food  for  the  party, 
and  that  what  there  was  meantime  might  be  unwholesome.  Oliver 
had  never  imagined  that  the  bold  boy,  Roger  Redfum,  could  look 
so  alarmed  as  he  did  at  this  moment. 

"  Never  mind,  now,  Roger,"  said  he,  "  what  is  likely  to  become 
pf  you  and  me.  Wait  and  find  that  out  by-and-bye.  What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  seeing  Mildred  look  at  all  as  George  docs  now.  Come, 
let  us  set  to  work.  Don't  stand  looking  up  in  the  sky  in  that  way. 
Help  me— do.     Cannot  Spy  help ?    Call  him,  will  you?" 

"We  can't  get  away !"  exclaimed  Roger,  as  if  now,  for  the  first  time, 
awakened  to  his  situation.  "  Those  vile  birds,  they  can  go  where 
they  like — nasty  creatures — and  we  cannot  stir  from  where  we  are!" 

"  I  wish  we  had  our  singing  birds  hack  again,  instead  of  these 
creatures,"  said  Oliver.  "  Our  shy,  pretty,  innocent  little  birds, 
that  used  to  be  so  pleased  to  pick  up  twigs  and  straws  to  build  their 
nests  with,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  worms  and  slugs  and  flies  that 
they  cleared  away  from  the  garden.  I  wish  we  had  them,  instead 
of  these  ugly,  saucy,  dirty  birds.  But  our  birds  are  happier  some- 
where else,  I  daresay ;  in  some  dry,  pleasant  place  among  those 
hills,  all  sweet  with  flowers,  and  cool  with  clear  running  water." 

"  They  can  get  there,  and  we  can't.     We  can't  get  out  of  this 
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hot  Steaming  place :  and  those  hills  look  farther  off  every  day.  I 
wish  my  uncle  had  been  dead  before  he  brought  us  down  off  the 
moors  last  time.  I  wish  he  had,  I  know.  If  I  was  on  the  moor 
now,  after  the  plovers — " 

"  Come,  come ;  forget  all  that  now,  and  set  to  work,"  inter- 
rupted Oliver.  "  If  you  won't  call  Spy  to  help,  I  will  see  whether 
he  will  mind  me." 

Spy  came,  with  some  hesitation,  in  answer  to  a  whistle  which 
was  like  his  master's,  but  not  exactly  the  same;  His  master  soon 
set  him  to  work,  and  began  to  work  himself,  in  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion.    It  was  astonishing  what  a  clearance  was  made  in  a  short 
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time.  But  it  did  not  do  all  the  good  that  was  expected.  There 
was  so  much  vegetable  decay  in  the  region  round,  that  the  floating 
dead  animals  off  to  a  distance  caused  only  a  partial  relief. 

While  the  boys  were  hard  at  work  at  their  disagreeable  task, 
Mildred  was  enjoying  seeing  George  in  his  warm  bath.  Ailwin 
held  him  there^  while  Mildred  continued  her  useful  business  of 
filtering  water,  talking  to  the  child  all  the  while. 

The  poor  little  fellow  aoon  left  off  crying,  and  moved  his  weak 
limbs  about  in  the  tepid  water,  trying  to  splash  Ailwin  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  splash  his  mother  in  play,  every  morning  when  she 
washed  and  dressed  him. 
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"I  am  sure  it  does  him  a  great  deal  of  good/'  exclaimed  Mildred. 
^*I  will  filter  quantities  of  water;  and  he  shall  have  a  bath  as  often 
as  ever  it  is  good  for  him.     Suppose  it  should  make  him  well  ?  ^ 

Ailwin  shook  her  head.  She  saw  how  impossible  it  would  be 
even  to  keep  a  healthy  child  well  in  the  absence  of  proper  food,  in 
an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  without  sufficient  shelter  from 
the  changes  of  weather  which  might  come  at  any  hour,  and  must 
come  soon.  .  How  unlikely  it  was  that  a  sick  baby  should  recover 
under  such  circumstances,  she  was  well  aware  Yet  she  httle 
thought  how  near  the  end  was. 

After  his  bath  Geordie  lay  nicely  covered  up  on  a  mattress  under 
the  tent  One  or  other  of  his  nurses  visited  him  every  few  minutes, 
and  both  were  satisfied  that  he  was  comfortably  asleep. 

The  boys  came  for  some  dinner  at  last ,  and  while  Oliver  went 
to  wash  his  hands  in  clean  water,  Roger  stooped  over  the  child  to 
kiss  him.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  started  back,  and  asked 
Ailwin  why  the  baby's  eyes  looked  so  strangely.  They  were  half 
closed,  and  seemed  like  neither  sleep  nor  waking.  Ailwin  sat 
down  on  the  mattress,  and  took  him  into  her  arms  while  Mildred 
ran  to  call  Oliver.  The  poor  child  stretched  himself  stiff  across 
Ailwin's  knees,  and  then  breathed  no  more. 

When  Oliver  and  Mildred  came  running  back,  Ailwin  was  put- 
ting her  cheek  near  the  child's  mouth,  to  feel  if  there  was  indeed 
no  breath.  She  shook  her  head,  and  her  eyes  ran  over  with  tears. 
Oliver  kneeled  down  and  put  his  hand  to  the  heart — it  did  not 
beat.  He  lifted  the  wasted  arm — it  fell  as  if  it  had  never  had  life 
in  it.  There  lay  the  little  body,  still  unmoved,  with  the  face  com- 
posed, the  eyes  dim  and  half-closed,  the  ear  hearing  nothing,  the 
tongue  silent,  while  all  were  calling  on  little  George  to  say  some- 
thing he  had  been  fond  of  saying,  to  hearken  to  something  he  had 
loved  to  hear,  and — all  in  vain. 

"  Whistle  to  him,  Roger ! "  exclaimed  Mildred,  through  her 
trembling.     "  Try  if  he  cannot  hear  that      Whistle  to  him  softly." 

Roger  tried ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  forced,  irregular 
whistle  which  was  the  best  he  could  give  at  the  moment 

"  Listen,  dear  !  Hark,  George  !  Only  hear  !  "  exclaimed 
Mildred  and  Ailwin. 

**  Oh,  hush  !  all  of  you  ! "  exclaimed  Oliver.  "  Be  quiet,  Mil- 
dred, dear  !     Our  little  brother  is  dead." 
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Roger  threw  himself  on  the  grass,  and  hid  his  face  on  hii  arms. 
He  moaned  and  rocked  himself  about  so  that,  even  in  the  first 
moments  of  their  grief,  the  brother  and  sister  looked  at  each  other 
with  awe. 

"  Come  away  with  me,  dear,"  whispered  Oliver  to  his  sister. 

Ailwin,  give  George  to  me.     Let  me  have  him  in  my  arms." 
Bless  you,  my  dears ;  it  is  not  George  any  longer.     It  is  a 
poor  little  dead  body.     You  must  not  call  it  George." 

Give  him  to  me,"  said  Oliver.  He  took  the  body  from  Ail- 
win's  arms,  carrying  it  i&  gently  as  if  anything  could  have  hurt  it 
now ;  and  he  and  Mildred  walked  away  towards  the  spot  where  the 
bee-shed  had  stood.  Ailwin  gazed  after  them,  dashing  away  the 
tears  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  when  they  gathered  so  that  she 
could  not  see. 

Oliver  and  Mildred  walked  on  till  they  could  descend  the  bank 
a  little,  and  sit  just  above  the  waters,  where  they  knew  they  were 
o\it  of  sight  of  everybody.  This  bank  presented  a  strange  appear- 
ance, such  as  'the  children  had  been  wondering  at  for  some  days, 
till  Ailwin  remembered  that  she  had  often  heard  say  that  there  was 
once  a  thick  forest  growing  where  the  Levels  were  now  spread,  and 
that  the  old  trees  were  every  one,  somehow,  underground.  It  now 
appeared  that  this  was  true.  As  the  earth  was  washed  away  in  the 
channel,  and  cut  down  along  the  bank,  large  trunks  of  trees  were 
seen  lying  along,  black  as  coal.  Some  others  started  out  of  the 
bank,  and  the  roots  of  a  few  spread  like  network,  holding  the  soil 
together  and  keeping  the  bank  firm  in  that  part.  Upon  one  of 
the  trunks  that  jutted  out  Oliver  took  his  seat,  and  Mildred  placed 
herself  beside  him. 

"  Let  him  lie  on  my  knee  now,"  said  she. 
Presently,"  said  Oliver.     "  How  easy  and  quiet  he  looks  ! " 
And  how  quietly  he  died!"  observed  Mildred.     "I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  such  an  easy  thing  to  die,  or  half  so  easy  for  us  to 
bear  to  see." 

"  The  hard  part  is  to  come,  dear.  We  are  glad  now  to  see  him 
out  of  his  pain — so  comfortable  as  he  looks  at  this  moment  The 
hard  part  will  be  not  to  hear  his  little  voice  any  more — never — 
But  we  must  not  think  of  that  now.  I  hope,  Mildred,  that  you 
are  not  sorry  that  George  is  dead.  I  am  not  when  I  think  that  he 
may  be  with  father  and  mother  already." 
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"  Afready  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  they  are  dead.  Perhaps  they  have  been  pitying  poor 
baby  all  the  time  he  has  been  ill,  crying  and  moaning  so  sadly ;  and 
now  he  may  be  with  them,  quite  happy,  and  full  of  joy  to  meet 
them  again." 

"  Then  they  may  be  seeing  us  now." 

"  Yes ;   they  will  not  forget  us,  even  the  first  moment  that 
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Geoige's  little  spirit  is  with  them.  Do  not  let  them  see  us  sad, 
Mildred.  Let  them  see  that  we  are  glad  that  they  should  have 
George  when  we  could  do  nothing  for  him." 

"  But  we  shall  miss  him  so  when —  Oliver,  he  must  be  buried." 
"  Yes.     When  that  is  done  we  shall  miss  him  sadly.     We  must 
expect  that.     But  we  must  bear  it." 

"  If  we  die  here,"  said  Mildred,  "  it  will  be  easy  to  do  without 
him  for  such  a  little  while.  But  if  we  ever  get  away— if  we  grow 
up  to  be  as  old  as  father  and  mother — what  shall  «e  do  all  those 
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years  without  once  bearing  Geordie  laugh,  or  having  him  to  wake 
us  in  the  morning  ?  What  long  things  people's  lives  are !  It  will 
seem  as  if  ours  would  never  be  done  if  we  have  to  wait  all  that  time 
to  see  Geordie  again." 

"  I  wish  we  were  dead  ! "  sighed  Oliver. 

**  I  am  sure  so  do  I.     And  dying  is  so  very  easy !  "^ 

"  The  pastor  always  said  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  said 
Oliver — "  I  mean  for  innocent  people.  And  Geordie  was  so 
innocent,  he  was  fit  to  go  directly  to  God.'' 

"  If  we  die  here,"  said  Mildred,  "  Roger  must  too.  What  was 
the  matter  with  him  just  now,  do  you  think  ?  Was  he  thinking 
about  that  ?  " 

"  He  was  very  miserable  about  something.  Oh,  Mildred,  do 
look  !  Did  you  ever  see  Geordie  look  sweeter  ?  Yes,  you  may 
have  him  now." 

And  Oliver  quietly  laid  the  child  in  Mildred's  arms. 

"Yet,"  said  he,  sighing,  "we  must  bury  him." 

"  Oh,  when  ?  "  asked  Mildred. 

"  Better  do  it  while  his  face  looks  as  it  does  now.  To-morrow 
is  Sunday.     We  will  do  no  work  to-morrow,  and  bury  Geordie." 

"Where?    How?" 

"We  will  choose  the  prettiest  place  we  can  find,  and  the  quietest." 

"  I  wish  the  pastor  was  here,"  said  Mildred.  "  I  never  saw  a 
funeral,  except  passing  one  in  the  road  sometimes." 

"  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  doing  wrong  about  the  funeral,  dear. 
We  must  make  some  kind  of  little  coffin ;  and  Roger  will  help  me 
to  dig  a  grave.  And  if  we  have  no  pastor  to  say  prayers,  you  and 
I  know  that  in  our  hearts  we  shall  be  thanking  God  for  taking  our 
little  brother,  to  be  safe  and  happy  with  Him." 

"  And  then  I  may  plant  some  flowers  upon  his  grave,  may  not 
I  ?  And  that  will  bring  the  bees  humming  over  it.  How  fond  he 
was  of  go;ng  near  the  hives,  to  hear  the  bees  hum  !  Where  shall 
his  grave  be  ?  " 

"  Under  one  of  the  trees,  one  of  the  shadiest" 

"Oh,  dear — here  comes  Ail  win !     I  wish  she  would  let  us  alone." 

Ailwin  was  crying  too  much  to  speak.  She  took  the  body  from 
Mildred's  arms  with  a  gentle  force,  kissing  the  little  girl  as  she  did 
so.  She  covered  up  the  baby's  face  with  her  apron  as  she  walked 
away. 
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The  children  went  among  the  trees  to  fijc  on  a  spot  for  the  grave. 
They  found  more  than  one  that  they  liked  ;  but  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  the  ground  was  hard,  and  that  they  had  no  spade,  nor 
any  tool  with  which  they  could  make  a  deep  hole. 

Oliver  was  greatly  disturbed  at  this,— more  than  he  chose  to 
show  when  he  saw  how  troubled  his  sister  also  was.  After  think- 
ing for  some  time,  to  no  purpose, — feeling  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  commit  the  body  to  the  foul  flood,  and  remembering  with  horror 
how  many  animals  were  scratching  up  the  earth  all  over  the  Red 
Hill,  where  the  ground  was  not  too  hard,  and  how  many  odious 
birds  of  prey  were  now  hovering  in  the  air  at  all  hours, — after 


thinking  over  these  things  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  be^ed  Mildred 
lo  go  home  to  Ailwin,  and  to  ask  Rt^er  to  come  to  him  in  the 
wood,  to  consult  what  must  be  done. 

Mildred  readily  went ;  but  she  hardly  liked  lo  speak  to  Roger 
when  she  saw  him.  He  was  watching  with  a  sulky  air  what  Ailwin 
was  doing,  as  she  bent  over  the  mattress.  His  eyes  were  red  with 
crying ;  but  he  did  not  seem  the  more  gentle  for  that.  When  Mil- 
dred had  given  her  message,  he  moved  as  if  he  thought  it  a  great 
trouble  to  go;  but  Mildred  then  suspected  what  was  indeed  the 
truth, — that  he  was  unhappy  at  the  child's  death,  and  was  ashamed 
of  appearing  so,  and  put  on  a  grulf  manner  to  hide  it.  Seeing  this, 
the  little  girl  ran  after  him,  as  he  sauntered  away,  put  her  hand  in 
his,  and  said. 
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"  Do  help  Oliver,  all  you  can.  I  know  how  he  would  have  tried 
to  help  you,  if  George  had  been  your  little  brother." 

**  Tis  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  been/*  muttered  Roger.  *'  Tm 
sure  I  am  just  as  sorry," 

"  Are  you,  indeed  ?  "  said  Mildred,  her  eyes  now  filling  with  tears. 

Roger  could  not  bear  to  see  that,  and  he  hastened  away. 

Mildred  found  a  great  change  when  she  looked  on  the  baby's 
face  again.  The  eyes  were  quite  closed,  and  Ailwin  had  tied  a 
bandage  round  his  head,  under  the  chin  and  among  the  thick  hair 
which  used  to  curl  so  prettily,  but  which  had  hung  straight  and 
damp  since  he  had  been  ill.  He  was  now  strangely  dressed,  and 
laid  out  straight  and  stiff.  He  did  not  look  like  Geordie  ;  and  now 
Mildred  began  to  know  the  dreary  feelings  that  death  brings  into 
families.  She  longed  for  Olivter  to  come  home  ;  and  would  have 
gone  to  see  what  he  was  about,  but  that  she  did  not  like  to  leave 
the  tent  and  the  body  while  Ailwin  was  busy  elsewhere,  which  was 
now  the  case. 

When,  at  length,  the  boys  retutned,  they  reported  that,  for  many 
reasons,  there  could  not  be  a  grave  under  the  trees,  as  they  would 
have  liked.  They  had  hopes  of  making  one  which  would  save  the 
body  from  the  flood,  and  would  serve  at  least  till  the  day  (if  that 
day  ever  came)  when  it  might  be  removed  to  some  churchyard. 
They  had  no  tools  to  dig  a  deep  hole  with ;  and  if  there  was  a  hole,, 
it  must  be  deep ;  but  they  found  they  could  excavate  a  space  in 
the  bank  under  the  tnmk  of  one  of  the  large  buried  forest  trees. 
They  could  line  this  hole  with  hewn  stones  brought  from  the 
shattered  wall  of  the  house,  and  could  close  it  in  also  with  a  stone, 
thus  making  the  space  at  once  a  coffin  and  a  grave,  as  secure  from 
beast  or  bird  of  prey  as  any  vault  under  any  church  wall.  Oliver 
had  found  among  the  ruins  one  of  the  beautiful  carved  stones, 
which  he  had  always  admired  as  it  surmounted  the  doorway  of 
their  home.  With  this  he  meant  to  close  in  the  little  vault  At 
some  future  time,  if  no  one  should  wish  to  disturb  the  remains, 
ivy  might  be  led  over  the  face  of  the  bank  and  about  this  sculptured 
stone ;  and  then  he  thought  even  those  who  most  loved  little 
George  could  not  wish  him  a  better  grave. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GRAVES    IN   THE    LEVELS. 

Oliver  so  much  wished  that  the  next  day  (Sunday,  and  the  day 
of  his  little  brother's  funeral)  should  be  one  of  rest  and  decent 
quiet,  that  he  worked  extremely  hard  as  long  as  the  light  lasted, 
and  was  glad  of  all  the  help  the  rest  of  the  party  could  give. 

To  make  an  excavation  large  enough  for  the  body  was  no  difficult 
task,  the  earth  being  soft,  and  easily  removed  from  the  trunks, 
roots,  and  branches  of  buried  trees,  which  seemed  to  run  all 
through  the  interior  of  the  bank.  But  the  five  stones  with  which 
the  grave  was  to  be  lined  were  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
Oliver  chose  to  have  them  nicely  fitted  in,  that  no  living  creature 
should  be  able  to  enter  this  place  sacred  to  the  dead. 

How  astonished  were  they  all  to  find  that  this  was  already  a 
place  of  the  dead  !  While  Ailwin  was  holding  one  of  the  stones 
against  one  end  of  the  excavation,  and  Oliver  was  striking  and 
fixing  it  with  the  great  hammer,  Roger  was  emptying  out  soil  from 
the  other  end.  He  exclaimed  that  he  had  come  upon  some  large 
thing  made  of  leather. 

"  I  daresay  you  have,"  said  Ailwin.  "There  are  all  manner  of 
things  found  by  those  who  dig  in  the  Levels — except  useful  things, 
I  mean.  No  one  ever  knew  anything  useful  come  out  of  these  odd 
places." 

"  You  are  wrong  there,"  said  Roger.  "  I  have  got  useful  things 
myself  from  under  the  carr  that  brought  me  more  money  than  any 
fish  and  fowl  I  ever  took  out  of  the  ponds  on  it.  Uncle  and  I 
found  some  old  red  earthenware  things — " 

"  Old  red  earthenware  ! "  exclaimed  Ailwin.  **  As  if  old  earthen- 
ware was  better  than  fish  and  fowl,  when  there  is  so  much  new  to  be 
had  nowadays !  My  uncle  is  a  sailor,  always  going  between  this  and 
Holland,  and  he  says  the  quantity  of  ware  they  bring  over  in  a  year 
will  hold  victuals  for  all  Lincolnshire.  And  Dutch  ware  does  not 
cost  above  half  what  it  did  in  my  grandfather's  time,  so  don't  you 

be  telling  your  wonderful  tales,  Roger.    We  sha'n't  believe  them," 
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^'  Well,  then,  don't.  But  I  say  asain  uncle  Stephen  and  I  took 
gold  for  the  old  red  ware  we  got  out  of  a  deep  hole  in  the  carr." 

"  Very  likely,  indeed.  I  wonder  who  has  gold  to  throve  away  in 
that  manner.  However,  I  don't  say  but  there  may  be  such.  *  Fools 
and  their  money  are  soon  parted,'  some  folks  say." 

"  Who  gave  you  the  gold  ?  "  asked  Oliver. 

"  You  may  ask  that,"  said  Roger,  "  but  you  may  not  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you.  You  know  the  Earl  of  Arundel  comes  sometimes 
into  these  parts.     Well,  it  was  he." 

"When?    Why?" 

"  He  often  comes  down  to  see  the  Trent,  having  the  care  of  the 
forests  upon  it ;  and  one  time  he  stopped  near  here  on  his  way  into 
Scotland  about  some  business.  They  say  he  has  a  castle  full  of 
wonderful  things  somewhere — " 

"  What  sort  of  things  ?  "  asked  Ailwin.  "  Horn  spoons  and 
pewter  drinking-mugs  to  his  old  red  earthenware  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Roger.  '*  But  I  heard  nothing  of  them. 
What  I  heard  of  was  old  bricks  and  stone  figures,  and  all  manner 
of  stone  jars.  Well,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
chanced  to  come  across  us  just  after  we  had  found  a  pitcher  or  two 
down  in  the  moss,  and  he  made  us  go  with  him  to  the  Earl — " 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you  ever  saw  a  lord  to  speak  to ! "  ex- 
claimed Ailwin,  turning  sharp  round  upon  Roger. 

"  I  tell  you  I  did,  and  uncle  too." 

Ailwin  muttered  that  she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  her 
altered  manner  towards  Roger  at  the  moment,  and  ever  after, 
showed  that  she  did. 

"  He  asked  us  all  manner  of  questions  about  the  Levels,"  con- 
tinued Roger — "  I  mean  about  the  things  that  lie  in  the  moss. 
He  did  not  seem  to  care  about  the  settlers  and  the  crops  otherwise 
than  in  the  way  of  business.  All  that  he  did  about  the  earthenware 
was  plainly  for  his  pleasure.  He  bought  all  that  we  could  find  on 
that  spot,  and  he  said  if  we  found  any  more  curiosities  at  any  time 
we  were —    But  I  can't  stand  talking  any  more." 

And  Roger  glanced  with  suspicious  eyes  from  the  piece  of 
leather  (as  he  called  it)  that  he  had  met  with  in  the  bank  to  Oliver. 
He  wanted  to  have  the  sole  benefit  of  this  new  discovery. 

"  And  what  were  you  to  do,  if  you  found  anything  more  ?  "  asked 

2   H 
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Ailwin.  "  One  might  easily  bury  some  of  the  ware  my  uncle  brings, 
and  keep  it  in  the  moss  till  it  is  well  wetted ;  and  then  some  earl 
might  give  one  gold  for  it.  Come,  Roger,  tell  me  what  you  were 
to  do  with  your  findings.  You  owe  it  to  me  to  tell  me ;  consider- 
ing that  your  people  have  got  away  my  cloak  and  warm  stockings.'* 

"  Look  for  them  in  the  moss, — you  had  better,"  said  Roger. 
"  You  will  find  them  there  or  nowhere." 

Not  a  word  more  would  he  say  of  his  own  concerns. 

Oliver  did  not  want  to  hear  more.  On  being  told  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel's  statues  and  vases,  he  had,  for  a  moment,  longed  to 
see  them,  and  wondered  whether  there  were  any  alabaster  cups  in 
the  collection ;  but  his  thoughts  were  presently  with  George  again. 
He  remembered  that  Mildred  had  been  left  long  enough  alone  with 
the  body ;  and  he  dismissed  Ailwin,  saying  that  he  himself  should 
soon  have  done,  it  was  now  growing  so  dark. 

As  he  worked  on  silently  and  thoughtfully,  Roger  supposed  he 
was  observing  nothing ;  and  therefore  ventured,  turning  his  back 
on  Oliver,  to  investigate  a  little  more  closely  the  leathern  curiosity 
he  had  met  with.  He  disengaged  the  earth  more  and  more,  drew 
something  out,  and  started  at  what  he  saw. 

"  You  have  found  a  curiosity,*'  observed  Oliver  quietly.  "  That 
is  a  mummy." 

"  No — 'tis  a  man,"  exclaimed  Roger,  in  some  agitation.  "  At 
least  it  is  something  like  a  man.  Is  not  this  like  an  arm,  with  a 
hand  at  the  end  of  it  ? — ^a  little  dried,  shrunk,  ugly  arm.  Tis  not 
stiff,  neither.     Look !     It  can't  be  uncle  Stephen,  sure — or  Nan  ! " 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  a  mummy — a  human  body  which  has  been  buried 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years." 

Roger  had  never  heard  of  a  mummy  :  and  there  was  no  great 
wonder  in  that,  when  even  Oliver  did  not  rightly  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  All  animal  bodies  (and  not  only  human  bodies) 
which  remain  dry,  by  any  means,  instead  of  putrefying,  are  called 
mummies. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  ?  ** 
said  Roger.  "  Look  here,  how  the  arm  bends,  and  the  wrist !  I 
believe  I  could  make  its  fingers  close  on  mine,"  he  continued, 
stepping  back — evidently  afraid  of  the  remains  which  lay  before  him. 
"  If  I  was  sure,  now,  that  it  was  not  Stephen  or  Nan — But  the 
peat-water  does  wonders,  they  say,  with  whatever  lies  in  it." 
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"  So  it  does.  It  preserves  bodies,  as  I  told  you.  I  will  show 
you  in  a  minute  that  it  is  nobody  you  have  ever  known." 

And  Oliver  took  from  Roger's  hand  the  slip  of  wood  with  which 
he  had  been  working,  and  began  to  clear  out  more  soil  about  the 
figure. 

"  Don't ;  don't  now  ! "  exclaimed  Roger.  "  Don't  uncover  the 
face !     If  you  do,  I  will  go  away," 

"  Go,  then,"  replied  Oliver.  It  appeared  as  if  the  bold  boy  and 
the  timid  one  had  changed  characters.  The  reason  was  that  Roger 
had  some  very  disagreeable  thoughts  connected  with  Stephen  and 
Nan  Redfum.  He  never  forgot,  when  their  images  were  before 
him,  that  they  had  died  in  the  midst  of  angry  and  contemptuous 
feelings  between  them  and  him.  Oliver,  on  the  other  hand,  was  re- 
ligious. Though  in  easy  times,  more  afraid  than  he  ought  to  have 
been  of  dishonest  and  violent  persons,  he  had  yet  enough  trust  in 
God  to  support  his  spirits  and  his  hope  in  trial,  as  we  have  seen ; 
and  about  death  and  the  grave,  and  the  other  world,  where  he  be- 
lieved the  dead  went  to  meet  their  Maker  and  Father,  he  had  no 
fear  at  alL  Nothing  that  Roger  now  said,  therefore,  made  him 
desist,  till  he  had  uncovered  half  the  dried  body. 

"  Look  here ! "  said  he — for  Roger  had  not  gone  away  as  he  had 
threatened — "  come  closer  and  look,  or  you  will  see  nothing  in  the 
dusk.  Did  either  Stephen  or  Nan  wear  their  hair  this  way  ?  And 
is  this  dress  anything  like  Ailwin's  cloak  ?  Look  at  the  long  black 
hair  hanging  all  round  the  little  flat  brown  face.  And  the  dress  : 
it  is  the  skin  of  some  beast,  with  the  hair  left  on — a  rough-edged 
«kin,  fastened  with  a  bit  of  something  like  coal  on  the  left  shoulder. 
I  dare  say  it  was  once  a  wooden  skewer.  I  wonder  how  long  ago 
this  body  was  alive.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  country  this  was  to 
live  in  at  that  day." 

Roger's  fear  having  now  departed,  his  more  habitual  feelings 
again  prevailed. 

"  I  say,"  said  he,  returning  to  the  spot,  and  wrenching  the  tool 
from  Oliver's  hand ;  "  I  say — don't  you  meddle  any  more.  The 
curiosity  is  mine,  you  know.     I  found  it,  and  it's  mine." 

"What  will  you  do  with  it?"  asked  Oliver,  who  saw  that,  even  now, 
Roger  rather  shrank  from  touching  the  limbs,  and  turned  away  from 
the  open  eyes  of  the  body. 

"  It  will  make  a  show.     If  I  don't  happen  to  see  the  Earl,  so  as 
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to  get  gold  for  it,  III  make  people  give  me  a  penny  a-piece  to  see 
it ;  and  that  will  be  as  good  as  gold  presently." 

"  I  wish  you  would  bury  it,"  earnestly  exclaimed  Oliver,  as  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  the  time  might  come,'  though  perhaps 
hundreds  of  years  hence,  when  dear  little  George's  body  might  be 
found  in  like  manner.  He  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  that  body 
being  ever  made  a  show  of. 

Of  course  Roger  would  not  hear  of  giving  up  his  treasure ;  and 
Oliver  was  walking  away,  when  Roger  called  after  him, 

"  Don't  go  yet,  Oliver.    Wait  a  minute,  and  I  will  come  with  you.** 

Oliver  proceeded,  however,  thinking  that  Roger  would  have  to 
acquire  some  courage  yet  before  he  could  carry  about  his  mummy 
for  a  show. 

Oliver  was  only  going  for  Mildred — to  let  her  see,  before  it  was 
quite  dark,  what  had  been  done,  and  what  found.  When  they  re- 
turned, Roger  was  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  bank,  ap- 
parently watching  his  mummy  as  it  lay  in  the  cleft  that  he  had 
cleared.  He  started  when  he  heard  Mildred's  gentle  voice  ex- 
claiming at  its  being  so  small  and  so  dark-coloured.  She  next 
wondered  how  old  it  was. 

After  the  boys  had  examined  the  ground  again,  and  put  together 
all  they  had  heard  about  the  ancient  condition  of  the  Levels,  they 
agreed  that  this  person  must  have  been  buried,  or  have  died  alone 
in  the  woods,  before  the  district  became  a  marsh.  Pastor  Dendel 
had  told  Oliver  about  the  thick  forest  that  covered  these  lands  when 
the  Romans  invaded  Britain ;  and  how  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  so  hid  themselves  there  that  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
to  cut  down  the  woods  to  get  at  them  \  and  how  the  trees,  falling 
across  the  courses  of  the  streams,  dammed  them  up,  so  that  the 
surrounding  soil  was  turned  into  a  swamp  ;  and  how  mosses  and 
water-plants  grew  over  the  fallen  trees,  and  became  matted  together, 
so  that  more  vegetation  grew  on  the  top  of  that,  till  the  ancient 
forest  was  at  length  quite  buried  in  the  carr.  Oliver  now  reminded 
his  sister  of  all  this,  and  they  looked  with  a  kind  of  veneration  on 
the  form  which  they  supposed  was  probably  that  of  an  ancient 
Briton,  who,  flying  from  the  invaders  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
had  perished  there  alone.  There  was  no  appearance  of  his  having 
been  buried.  No  earthen  vessels,  or  other  remains,  such  as  were 
usually  found  in  the  graves  of  the  ancients,  appeared  to  be  contained 
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in  the  bank.  If  he  had  died  lying  along  the  ground,  his  body 
would  have  decayed  like  other  bodies,  or  been  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  Perhaps  he  was  drowned  in  one  of  the  ponds  or  streams 
of  the  forest,  and  the  body,  being  immediately  washed  over  with 
sand  or  mud,  was  thus  preserved. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  guessing  and  guessing  ?  "  exclaimed  Roger. 
"If  people  should  dig  up  George's  bones  out  of  this  bank  a  thousand 
years  hence,  and  find  them  lying  in  a  sort  of  oven,  as  they  would  call 
it,  with  a  fine  carved  stone  for  one  of  the  six  sides,  do  you  think  they 
could  ever  guess  how  all  these  things  came  to  be  here  ?  " 

"  This  way  of  burying  is  an  accident,  such  as  no  one  would 
think  of  guessing,"  said  Oliver,  sighing.  "  And  this  dried  body  may 
be  here,  to  be  sure,  by  some  other  accident  that  we  know  nothing 
about.  I  really  wish,  Roger,  you  would  cover  up  the  corpse  again ; 
at  least,  till  we  know  whether  we  shall  all  die  together  here." 

This  was  what  Roger  could  never  bear  to  hear  of.  He  always 
ran  away  from  it ;  and  so  he  did  now.  Dark  as  it  was  growing,  he 
p>assed  over  to  the  house,  and  mounted  the  staircase  (which  stood 
as  firm  as  ever,  and  looked  something  like  a  self-supported  ladder). 
While  he  was  vainly  looking  abroad  for  boats,  which  the  shadows 
of  the  evening  would  have  prevented  his  seeing  if  they  had  been 
there  by  hundreds,  the  brother  and  sister  speculated  on  one  thing 
more  in  connection  with  the  spectacle  which  had  powerfully  ex- 
cited their  imaginations.     Mildred  whispered  to  Oliver, 

"  If  this  old  man  and  George  lie  together  here,  I  wonder  whether 
their  spirits  will  know  it,  and  come  together  in  heaven." 

They  talked  for  some  time  about  the  difference  there  must  be 
between  the  thoughts  of  an  ancient  Briton,  skin-clothed,  a  hunter 
of  the  wolf,  and  living  on  the  acorns  and  wild  animals  of  the  forest, 
and  the  mind  of  a  little  child,  reared  in  the  Levels,  and  nourished 
and  amused  between  the  farmyard  and  the  garden.  Yet  they 
agreed  there  must  have  been  some  things  in  which  two  so  different 
thought  and  felt  alike.  The  sky  was  over  the  heads  of  both,  and 
the  air  around  them,  and  the  grass  spread  under  their  feet— both, 
too,  had,  no  doubt^  had  relations,  by  whom  they  had  been  beloved  ; 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  many  things  may  become  known  alike 
to  all  on  entering  upon  the  life  after  death.  Oliver  and  Mildred 
resolved,  that  if  ever  they  should  see  Pastor  Dendel  again,  they 
would  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  all  this.     They  agreed  that 
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they  would  offer  to  help  Roger  to  seek  for  other  curiosities  to 
make  a  show  of;  and  would  give  him,  for  his  own,  all  they  could 
find,  if  he  would  but  consent  to  bury  this  body  again  decently, 
and  beside  little  George. 

The  supper  was  eatable  to-night,  and  so  was  the  breakfast  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  yet  Roger  scarcely  touched  an)rthing.  Oliver 
heard  him  tossing  and  muttering  during  the  night,  and  was  sure 
tliat  he  was  ill.  He  was  ill.  He  would  not  allow  that  he  was  so, 
however,  and  dressed  himself  again  in  the  fine  clothes  he  had 
taken  from  the  chest.  It  was  plain,  from  his  shaking  hand  and  his 
heavy  eye,  that  he  was  too  weak,  and  his  head  aching  too  much 
for  him  to  be  able  to  do  any  work  ;  therefore  Ailwin  helped  Oliver 
to  finish  the  grave. 

Roger  inquired  how  the  work  proceeded,  and  it  appeared  that 
he  meant  to  attend  the  funeral,  when  he  found  that  it  was  to  be 
in  the  afternoon.  His  companions  did  not  beUeve  him  able,  and 
he  himself  doubted  it  in  his  heart,  resolved  as  he  was  to  refuse  to 
believe  himself  very  ill,  as  long  as  he  could  keep  off  the  thought 
He  found  an  excuse,  however,  for  lying  on  the  grass  while  the 
others  were  engaged  at  the  grave. 

Oliver  hinted  to  him,  very  gently,  that  Mildred  and  he  had 
rather  see  him  dressed  in  the  shabbiest  clothes  of  his  own,  than 
following  their  little  brother  to  his  grave  in  fine  things  which  they 
could  not  but  consider  stolen.  Roger  was,  in  reality,  only  ashamed ; 
but  he  pretended  to  be  angry,  and  made  use  of  the  pretence  to 
stay  behind.  While  he  lay,  ill  and  mberable,  remembering  that 
little  George  alone  had  seemed  to  love  him,  and  that  George  was 
dead,  he  believed  it  impossible  that  any  one  should  mourn  the 
child  as  he  did  in  his  heart. 

Oliver  himself  took  something  from  the  chest — carefully  and 
reverently ;  and  carefully  and  reverently  he  put  it  back  before  night. 
There  was  a  Bible,  in  Dutch,  and  with  it  a  prayer-book.  He 
carried  these,  while  Ailwin  carried  the  body,  wrapped  in  cloth, 
with  another  piece  hanging  over  it,  like  a  palL  As  Oliver  took 
Mildred's  hand,  and  saw  how  pale  and  sorrowful  she  looked  (though 
quite  patient),  he  felt  how  much  need  they  all  had  of  the  consola- 
tions and  hopes  which  speak  to  mourners  from  the  book  he  held. 

Ailwin  did  not  understand  Dutch ;  so  Oliver  thought  it  kindest 
and  best  to  say  in  English  what  he  read,  both  from  the  Bible  and 
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prayer-book.  He  read  a  short  portion  of  what  St.  Paul  says  about 
the  dead  and  their  rising  again.  Then  all  three  assisted  in  closing 
the  tomb,  firmly  and  completely,  and  then  they  kneeled  down,  and 
Oliver  read  a  prayer  for  mourners  from  his  book.  They  did  not 
sing,  for  he  was  not  sure  that  Mildred  could  go  through  a  hymn. 
He  made  a  sign  to  her  to  stay  when  Ailwin  went  home,  and  they 
two  sat  down  on  the  grass  above  the  bank,  and  read  .together  that 
part  of  the  Scripture  in  which  Jesus  desires  His  followers  not  to 
let  their  hearts  be  troubled,  but  to  believe  in  God  and  in  Him, 
Mildred  was  soon  quite  happy,  and  Oliver  was  cheered  to  see 
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her  so.  He  even  began,  after  a  time,  to  talk  of  the  future.  Ho 
pointed  out  how  the  waters  had  sunk,  leaving  now,  he  supposed, 
only  about  three  feet  of  depth,  besides  mud  and  slime.  This  mud 
would  make  the  soil  more  fertile  than  it  had  ever  Ineen,  if  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flood  could  by  any  means  be  drawn  off.  He 
thought  his  father  might  return,  and  drain  his  ground,  and  rebuild 
the  house.  Then  the  bank  they  sat  on  would  overlook  a  more 
beautiful  garden  than  they  had  ever  yet  possessed.  The  whole  land 
had  been  so  well  warped  (that  is,  flooded  with  fertilizing  mud)  that 
everything  that  was  planted  would  flourish.  They  might  get  the 
finest  tulip  roots  from  Holland,  and  have  a  bed  of  them,  and  an- 
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Other  of  choice  auriculas,  just  below  George's  tomb ;  and  honey- 
suckles might  be  trained  round  it,  to  attract  the  bees. 

Mildred  liked  to  hear  all  this,  and  she  said  so ;  but  she  added 
that  she  should  like  it  better  still  to-morrow,  perhaps.  She  felt  so 
strangely  tired  now,  that  she  could  not  listen  any  more,  even  to 
what  she  liked  to  hear. 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  ill,  do  you  think,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     Don*t  you  think  Roger  is  ill  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  all  have  the  fever,  from  the  damps 
and  bad  smells  of  this  place." 

"  Well — never  mind  about  me,  Oliver.  I  am  only  very,  very 
tired  yet." 

"  Come  home  and  lie  down,  and  I  will  sit  beside  you,"  said  Oliver. 
"  You  will  be  patient,  I  know,  dear.  I  will  try  if  I  can  be  patient, 
if  I  should  see  you  very  ill." 

He  led  her  home  and  laid  her  down,  and  scarcely  left  her  for 
many  hours.  It  was  plain  now  that  the  fever  had  seized  upon 
them  ;  and  where  it  would  stop  who  could  tell  ?  During  the  night 
he  and  Ailwin  watched  by  turns  beside  their  sick  companions. 
This  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  Mildred ;  but  Roger  was 
sometimes  a  little  delirious,  and  they  were  afraid  of  his  frightening 
Mildred  by  his  startings  and  strange  sayings. 

When  Ailwin  came  at  dawn  to  take  Oliver's  place,  she  patted 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  bade  him  go  to  sleep,  and  be  in  no  hurry 
to  rouse  himself  again,  for  he  would  not  be  wanted  for  anything 
if  he  should  sleep  till  noon. 

Oliver  was  tired  enough,  but  there  was  one  thing  which  he  had 
a  great  mind  to  do  before  he  slept.  He  wished  to  look  out  once 
again  from  the  staircase,  when  the  sun  should  have  risen,  to  see 
whether  there  was  no  moving  speck  on  the  wide  waters — no 
promise  of  help  in  what  now  threatened  to  be  his  extremity. 
Ailwin  thought  him  perverse,  but  did  not  oppose  his  going 
when  he  said  he  was  sure  he  should  sleep  better  after  it.  She 
soon  therefore  saw  his  figure  among  the  ruins  of  the  roof,  stand- 
ing up  between  her  and  the  brightening  sky. 


CHAPTER  XL 

MORE  HARDSHIP. 

This  morning  was  unlike  the  mornings  which  Oliver  had  watched 
since  the  flood  came.  There  was  no  glowing  sky  towards  the  east ; 
and  he  saw  that  there  would  be  no  broad  train  of  light  over  the 
waters,  which  should  so  dazzle  his  eyes  as  almost  to  prevent  his 
seeing  anything  else.  It  was  now  a  stormy-looking  sunrise.  Huge 
piles  of  clouds  lay  on  the  eastern  horizon,  through  which  it  seemed 
impossible  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  pierce.  The  distant 
church  spire  looked  black  amidst  the  grey  flood  ;  and  the  houses 
and  chapel  at  Sandtoft,  which  now  stood  high  out  of  the  water,  had 
a  dark  and  dismal  air.  Oliver  would  have  been  rather  glad  to  be- 
lieve that  there  would  be  no  sunshine  this  day,  if  he  had  not  feared 
there  would  be  storm.  He  had  so  learned  in  these  few  days  to 
associate  reeking  fogs  and  putrid  smells  with  hot  sunshine,  that  a 
shady  day  would  have  been  a  relief;  but  if  there  should  come  a 
tempest,  what  could  be  done  with  the  sick  members  of  the  party  ? 
It  was  dangerous  to  stand  under  the  trees  in  a  thunderstorm  ;  and 
the  poor  tent  would  be  soaked  through  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
rain.  He  thought  it  would  be  best  to  take  down  the  tent,  and 
wrap  up  Mildred  and  Roger  in  the  cloth  ;  and  to  pile  the  mat 
tresses  one  upon  another  at  the  foot  of  the  thickest  tree  they  could 
find,  so  that  there  might  be  a  chance  of  one  bed  being  left  dry  for 
poor  Mildred. 

While  arranging  this  in  his  mind,  Oliver  had  been  anxiously 
looking  abroad  for  any  moving  speck  on  the  grey  waters.  Seeing 
hone,  but  perceiving  that  the  clouds  were  slowly  mounting  the  sky 
and  moving  onwards,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  going  to  the  hill, 
to  make  such  preparations  as  were  possible  before  the  first  rain-drops 
should  fall.  Slowly  and  sadly  he  turned  away  to  do  so,  when, 
casting  one  more  glance  eastwards,  he  perceived  something  mov- 
ing— 2i  dark  speck,  leaving  the  ruined  roof  of  a  dwelling  which 
stood  about  half-way  between  himself  and  the  hamlet. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  speck  v  as  a  boat,  and  as  it 
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came  nearer,  Oliver  saw  that  it  was  a  large  boat,  but  quite  full.  He 
could  distinguish  no  figures  in  it,  so  heavy  seemed  the  mass  of 
people,  or  of  goods,  with  which  it  was  crowded.  It  came  on  and 
on,  however,  and  Oliver's  heart  beat  faster  as  it  came.  How  he 
wished  now  that  he  had  kept  a  flag  flying  from  the  spot  on  which 
he  stood  !  How  he  wished  he  now  had  a  signal  to  fix  on  this 
height !  Though  the  boat-people  were  still  too  far  off  to  distin- 
guish figures,  a  signal  might  catch  their  eye.  If  he  went  to  the 
Red  Hill  for  a  flag  the  boat  might  be  gone  away  before  his  return. 
Trembling  with  haste,  he  stripped  off  his  shirt  find  swung  it  in  the 
air.  He  even  mounted  the  top  stone,  which,  surrounded  by  no 
wall  or  other  defence,  hung  over  the  waters  below.  Oliver  would 
have  said  half  an  hour  before  that  he  could  not  have  stood  alone 
en  this  perilous  point ;  now,  he  not  only  stood  there,  but  waved 
his  white  signal  with  all  his  strength. 

Did  anybody  notice  it  ? 

He  once  thought  he  saw  what  might  have  been  an  oar  lifted  in 
the  air,  but  he  was  not  sure.  He  was  presently  only  too  certain  of 
something  else — that  the  boat  was  moving  away,  not  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  had  approached,  but  southwards. — He  tried  as 
long  as  he  could  to  disbelieve  this  ;  but  there  it  went — away,  away 
— and  Oliver  had  to  come  down  from  his  stone,  put  on  his  clothes 
again,  and  find  how  thirsty  he  was. 

There  was  hope  still,  he  felt — ^great  hope  ;  bat  he  must  keep  it 
from  Mildred,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  bear  the  disappointment 
of  such  a  hope.  He  doubted  whether  j\ilwin  could  control  her 
tongue  and  her  countenance  while  possessed  of  such  news.  It 
would  be  hard  not  to  be  able  to  tell  any  one  of  what  so  filled  his 
thoughts  ;  and  he  resolved  to  see  first  what  state  Roger  was  in. 

When  he  reached  the  tent  Roger  was  not  there.  Ailwin  could 
not  tell  where  he  was.  He  had  staggered  away  like  a  drunken 
person,  she  said,  he  seemed  so  giddy ;  but  she  could  not  leave 
Mildred  to  see  after  him,  though  he  had  spoken  to  a  lord ;  if  in- 
deed that  could  be  true  of  a  boy  like  him.  Ailwin  looked  up  at 
the  clouds  every  moment  as  she  spoke  :  and  Mildred  shivered,  as 
if  she  missed  the  morning  sunshine.  Oliver  saw  that  he  must 
make  ready  for  the  storm  before  he  prepared  for  what  might  follow. 
He  and  Ailwin  pulled  down  the  long  piece  of  cloth  from  its  sup- 
port, doubled  it  again  and  again,  and  put  Mildred  into  the  middle 
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of  It  Oliver  longed  to  lay  her  under  a  leafy  tree  ;  but  he  dared 
not  on  account  of  the  lightning,  which  was  already  beginning  to 
flash.  He  and  Ailwin  set  up  the  deal  table  as  a  sort  of  penthouse 
over  her ;  and  then  busied  themselves,  in  her  sight,  in  piling  to- 
gether everything  else  they  had,  to  keep  as  many  articles  as  pos- 
sible from  spoiling. 

Oliver  was  jxist  thinking  that  he  might  slip  away  to  seek  Roger, 
when  he  saw  that  Mildred  was  sobbing,  under  the  heap  of  cloth 
they  had  laid  upon  her.     In  a  moment  he  was  by  her  side,  saying, 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  dear?  Are  you  afraid  of  the  storm ?  I 
never  knew  you  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  but  perhaps  you 
may  be  now,  because  you  are  ill.'* 

•*  No,"  sobbed  MDdred. 

"  I  cannot  help  being  glad  of  this  storm,"  continued  Oliver, 
•'  though  it  is  disagreeable,  at  the  time,  to  people  who  have  no 
house  to  go  to.  I  hope  it  will  clear  the  air,  and  freshen  it ;  and 
that  is  the  very  thing  we  want,  to  make  you  better." 

"  It  is  not  that,  Oliver.     1  don't  mind  the  storm  at  all." 

"  Then  what  maVes  you  cry  so,  dear  ?     Is  it  about  Geordie  ?  " 

"Yes.  Something  about  him  that  I  don't  think  you  know; 
somethmg  that  I  shall  never  bear  to  think  of.  It  will  make  me 
miserable  as  long  as  I  live.  Do  you  know,  I  was  tired  of  nursing 
him,  and  hearing  him  cry ;  and  I  gave  it  up — the  only  thing  I 
could  do  for  him  f  I  asked  Ailwin  to  take  him.  And  in  two  days 
he  was  dead  ;  and  I  could  never  do  anything  for  him  any  more." 

Here  a  biu^t  of  grief  stopped  her  voice.  Her  brother  said,  very 
solemnly, 

"  Now,  Mildred,  listen  to  me, — to  the  little  I  can  say, — for  you 
know  I  cannot,  in  this  place,  stay  and  talk  with  you  as  we  should 
both  like,  and  as  we  might  have  done  at  home.  I  think  you  were 
almost  always  very  kind  to  Geordie  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  loved  you 
very  dearly.  But  I  have  heard  mother  say  that  the  worst  part  of 
losing  dear  friends  is  that  we  have  to  blame  ourselves,  more  or 
less,  for  our  behaviour  to  them, — even  to  those  we  loved  the  very 
most.  So  I  will  not  flatter  you,  dear  ;  though  I  don't  at  all  wonder 
at  your  being  tired  of  hearing  Geordie  cry  that  day.  I  will  not  say 
whether  you  were  right  or  wrong ;  but  only  put  you  in  mind  that 
we  may  always  ask  for  pardon.  Remember,  too,  that  you  may 
meet  Geordie  again  ;  and  perhaps  be  kinder  to  him  than  we  ever 
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are  to  one  another  here. — Now  I  will  go,  and  come  back  ^ain 
soon." 

"  Stop  one  minute,"  implored  Mildred.  "  I  dreamed  that  yoa 
all  went  away  from  this  hill,  and  left  me  alone." 

As  she  said  this,  she  looked  at  her  brother,  with  such  a  painful 
wistfulness,  that  he  saw  that  she  had  had  a  fever-dream,  and  was 
not  yet  quite  clear  from  its  remains.  He  laughed,  as  at  something 
ridiculous ;  which  Mildred  seemed  to  like ;  and  then  he  reminded 
her  more  gravely,  that  they  could  not  get  away  from  this  place  if 
they  would.  If  an  opportunity  should  6ccur,  he  assured  her  he 
would  not  leave  hold  of  Iter  hand-     Nothing  should  make  him  step 


into  a  boat  without  her.  Poor  Mildred  had  fancied,  bewildered 
as  she  was  this  morning,  that  if  Oliver  knew  of  what  she  had  done 
about  George,  he  would  think  himself  justified  in  leaving  her  to 
perish  on  the  hill ;  and  yet  she  could  not  help  telling  him,  Her 
mind  was  relieved,  for  the  present,  and  she  Jet  him  go. 

He  found  Roger  where  he  first  looked  for  him, — near  the 
mummy.  The  poor  lad  was  too  ill  to  stand  ;  but  he  lay  on  the 
slimy  bank,  poking  and  grubbing,  with  a  stick  and  with  his  lingers, 
as  deep  in  the  soft  soil  as  he  could  penetrate.  Oliver  saw  that  he 
had  found  some  more  curiosities  : — bunches  of  nuts,  nuts  which 
were  ripening  on  the  tree  many  hundreds  of  seasons  ago ;  but 
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which  no  hand  had  plucked  till  now.  Oliver  could  neither  wonder 
nor  admire,  at  this  moment ;  nor  was  he  vexed  (as  he  might  have 
been  at  another  time)  at  Roger's  crawling  hither,  in  pursuit  of  gain, 
to  be  made  more  ill  by  every  breath  he  drew  while  stooping  over 
the  rank  mud. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Roger,"  said  Oliver.  •*  I  am  not  going  to 
touch  your  findings,  or  meddle  with  you.  I  want  you  to  change 
yoiur  clothes, — to  put  off  that  finery, — and  to  let  me  know  where 
the  bag  of  money  is  that  you  took  out  of  the  chest." 

Roger  stared. 

"  I  am  going  to  pack  that  chest  again  ;  and  I  want  to  see  every- 
thing in  it,  that  it  may  be  ready  if  any  boat  should  come." 

"  Boat ! "  exclaimed  Roger. 

"  Yes ;  a  boat  may  come,  you  know ;  and  we  must  not  detain  it, 
if  such  a  thing  should  happen.  If  you  die  without  restoring  that 
money,  Roger,  it  will  be  a  sin  upon  your  soul :  so  tell  me  where  it 
is,  and  have  an  easy  mind,  I  advise  you.  That  will  be  a  good  thing, 
if  you  live  an  hundred  years." 

"  There  is  a  boat  here  now !  You  are  going  to  leave  me  behind ! " 
cried  Roger,  scrambling  up  on  his  feet,  and  falling  again  from  weak- 
ness, two  or  three  times.  "  I  knew  it,"  he  continued  ;  '*  I  dreamt 
it  all  last  night ;  and  it  is  going  to  come  true  to-day." 

"  Mildred  dreamed  the  same  thing ;  and  it  is  because  you  are 
both  ill,"  said  Oliver.  "*  Lean  upon  me, — as  heavily  as  you  Uke, — 
and  I  will  go  home  with  you,  as  slowly  as  you  will,  if  you  will  tell 
me  where  the  money-bag  is.  You  will  find  no  boat  there  now, 
whatever  there  may  be  by-and-bye;  but  if  you  will  not  tell  me  where 
the  money-bag  is,  I  will  shake  you  off  now,  and  leave  you  here.  It 
is  another  person's  money,  and  I  must  have  it." 

Roger  said  he  would  tell,  if  Oliver  would  promise  him  not  to  leave 
him  alone  on  the  island.  Oliver  assured  him  that  there  was  no 
danger  whatever  of  the  deliverers  of  some  of  the  party  leaving  others 
to  perish.  He  owned  that  he  was  bound  to  make  his  sister  his  first 
care,  and  Ailwin  his  next.  As  boys,  Roger  and  himself  must  be 
satisfied  to  be  thought  of  last ;  but  he  hoped  they  should  neither 
of  them  do  an  ill  turn  by  the  other.  He  asked  if  Roger  had  ever 
received  an  ill  turn  from  him. 

"  That  is  the  thing,"  said  Roger,  sorrowfully ;  "  and  you  have  had 
so  many  from  me  and  mine  ! " 
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"  I  am  sure  I  forgive  them  all,  now  you  have  once  said  that,"  cried 
Oliver.  **  I  forgive  and  forget  th^m  all;  and  so  would  father,  if  he 
heard  you.** 

"  No !  would  he  ?  And  he  said  once  that  he  and  his  would  scorn 
to  be  like  me  and  mine." 

"  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  ?  You  used  to  hear  every  word  we 
said  to  one  another,  I  think." 

"  It  was  Ailwin  that  threw  that  in  my  teeth." 

"  Father  would  not  say  so  now — never,  after  you  had  had  Geordie 
on  your  knees,  and  made  him  fond  of  you,  as  you  did." 

**  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  almost  sure  of  it.  But  he  could  not  help  thinking  badly 
of  you  if  you  keep  that  money." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  keep  it.  Do  you  go  and  find  it,  if  you  like, 
for  I  can't.  It  is  in  a  hollow  elm  that  stands  between  two  beeches, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wood.  There  is  a  little  cross  cut  in  the 
bark,  on  the  south  side — that  will  help  you  to  find  it  But  don't 
you  go  till  yoii  have  got  me  to  the  tent." 

Oliver  helped  him  home,  amidst  lightning  and  splashing  rain, 
explaining  as  they  went  why  the  tent  was  down,  but  thinking  it  best 
to  say  nothing  of  the  boat  to  one  so  weak-spirited  as  Roger  was  now. 
He  then  ran  off,  and  found  the  money-bag.  He  wished  the  weather 
would  clear,  that  he  might  look  out  again  ;  but,  meanwhile,  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  losing  time  in  collecting  together  all  the  goods  that 
were  on  the  hill,  for  the  tempest  so  darkened  and  filled  the  air  that 
he  knew  he  could  not  have  seen  a  furlong  into  the  distance,  if  he 
had  been  on  his  perch  at  this  moment.  He  wore  his  mother's 
watch  in  his  pocket,  feeling  as  if  it  promised  that  he  should  meet 
her  again,  to  put  it  back  into  her  hands. 

"  Now,  Oliver,"  said  Ailwin,  "  I  am  vexed  with  you  that  you  did 
not  sleep  while  you  itnight,  before  this  growling,  splashing  weather 
came  on,  and  while  there  was  something  of  a  shelter  over  your  head. 
If  you  don't  go  to  sleep  the  minute  this  tempest  is  over,  I  must  see 
what  I  must  do  to  you,  for  you  will  be  having  the  fever  else,  and 
then  what  is  to  become  of  me  among  you  all,  T  should  like  to  know? 
1  wish  you  would  creep  in  now  between  the  mattresses  under  the 
tree,  and  never  think  of  the  storm,  but  go  to  sleep  like  a  good  boy. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that^the  lightning  should  strike  that  particular 
tree,  just  while  you  are  under  it." 
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"  But  if  you  should  chance  to  find  me  a  cinder,  when  you  thought 
it  time  for  me  to  be  waking,  Ailwin,  would  not  that  be  as  bad  as 
my  having  the  fever  ?  " 

*•  Oliver  I  How  can  you  talk  so  ?  How  dare  you  think  of  such 
a  shocking  thing  ?  " 

"  You  put  it  into  my  head,  Ailwin.  But  come,  let  me  tell  you 
a  thing  I  want  you  to  do,  if  I  should  be  away  when  it  stops  raining. 
Here  are  Roger  s  old  clothes,  safe  and  dry  here  between  the  beds. 
When  it  leaves  off  raining,  make  him  pull  off  his  wet  finer}',  and 
put  on  his  own  dry  things.  And  keep  that  finery  somewhere  out 
of  his  way,  that  1  may  put  it  back  into  the  chest,  where  it  ought 
to  be  lying  now.     Will  you  do  this,  Ailwin  ?  " 

"Why,  ni  see.  If  I  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  storm,  I  might  manage  him  as  I  could  any  other 
boy." 

"  Anybody  may  manage  him  to-day  with  a  little  kindness.  He 
is  ill  and  weak-spirited,  and  you  can  touch  his  heart  with  a  word. 
If  you  only  remember  how  George  cried  after  him,  you  will  be 
gentle  with  him,  I  know." 

"  Well,  that's  true;  and  I  doubt  whether  a  lord  would  have  spoken 
with  him,  if  he  had  been  so  dangerous  as  he  seems  sometimes. 
Now,  as  to  dinner  to-day,  Oliver.  I  really  don't  like  to  give  Mildred 
such  food  as  the  game  on  the  island  now  is.  I  am  sure  it  is  down- 
right unwholesome.  Bird  and  beast,  they  are  all  dying  off  faster 
than  we  can  kill  them." 

**  The  fowls  are  not  all  done,  I  hope.  1  thought  we  had  some 
meal  fed  fowls  left." 

''Just  two,  and  that  is  all ;  and  the  truth  is,  I  don't  like  to  part 
those  two  poor  things,  enjoying  the  meal-picking  together ;  and 
then,  they  are  the  last  of  our  wholesome  food." 

"Then  let  us  have  them  while  they  are  wholesome.  Boil  one 
to-day,  and  make  the  broth  as  nice  as  you  can  for  Mildred.  We 
will  cook  the  other  to-morrow." 

"  And  what  next  day  ?  " 

"  We  will  see  to  that  when  the  day  comes.  Oh,  dear,  when  will 
these  clouds  have  emptied  themselves  ?  Surely  they  cannot  pour 
down  at  this  rate  long." 

"  The  thunder  and  lightning  are  just  over,  and  that's  a  comfort," 
said  Ailwin.     "  You  might  stand  under  any  tree  now,  OHver,  and 
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you  go  wandering  about,  as  if  you  were  a  duck  in  your  heart,  and 
loved  the  rain." 

Ailwin  might  wonder,  for  Oliver  was  indeed  very  restless.  While 
waiting  the  moment  when  he  might  again  cross  to  the  staircase,  he 
could  not  even  stand  still  under  a  tree.  The  secret  of  his  having 
seen  the  boat  was  too  heavy  a  one  to  be  borne  when  he  was  no 
longer  busy.  He  felt  that  he  should  tell,  if  he  remained  beside 
his  sister  and  Ailwin ;  so  he  wandered  off*,  through  the  wood,  to 
try  how  far  he  could  see  over  the  waters  to  the  south,  now  that  the 
tempest  was  passing  away. 

Through  the  trees  he  saw  some  one — a  tall  person — walking  on 
the  grass  by  the  water-side.  He  ran — he  flew.  There  was  a  boat 
lying  against  the  bank,  and  two  or  three  men  n-alking  towards  the 
wood.  The  foremost  was  Pastor  Dendel.  Oliver  sprang  into  his 
arms,  clung  round  his  neck  for  a  moment,  and  then  fainted  away. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

NEWS. 

OuvER  soon  recovered.  The  strong  manly  caress  of  the  pastor 
seemed  to  revive  him,  even  more  than  the  water  the  others  threw 
on  his  face.     His  first  word  was  "  mother." 

"  She  is  safe,  my  boy,  and  she  will  be  well  when  I  take  you  to  her. 
Are  you  alone  ner^  Oliver  ?  " 

^^  Alone  1  Oh,  no  I  Don't  let  these  men  go  and  startle  Mildred 
and  the  rest — ^^ 

**  Thank  God  I "  exclaimed  Pastor  Dendel. 

The  two  men  who  were  with  him  seemed  about  to  raise  a  shout, 
and  wave  thdr  hats,  but  the  pastor  forbade  them  by  a  gesture. 
He  whispered  to  Oliver, 

"  Mildred,  and  who  else,  my  dear  ?  We  know  nothing,  you  are 
aware.    Your  father — ** 

"  He  was  carried  off  in  the  mill — out  to  the  Humber — '* 

Oliver  stopped,  as  he  saw  the  men  exchange  a  look  of  awe, 
which  took  his  breath  away  again. 

"We  have  something  like  news  of  your  lather,  too,  Oliver. 
There  is  a  rumour  which  makes  us  hope  that  he  is  safe  at  a  distance. 
Your  mother  believes  it,  as  she  will  tell  you.  Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  all  alive,  after  such  a  calamity  as  this  ?  ** 

"George  is  dead,  sir.  We  buried  him  yesterday.  Ailwin  is 
here,  with  Mildred  and  me,  and  Roger  Redfum.'* 

One  of  the  men  observed  that  he  had  hoped,  as  one  good  that 
would  come  of  the  flood,  that  the  Levels  were  rid  of  the  Redfums. 

"  Do  not  say  that,**  said  Oliver.  "  Roger  has  helped  us  in 
many  things,  and  he  was  kind  to  little  George.  Let  me  go,  sir. 
I  can  walk  now  very  well;  and  I  want  to  tell  them  that  you  are  come." 

"  Go,  my  boy;  but  do  it  gently,  Oliver — gentiy." 

"  That  is  what  I  want,  sir — that  they  should  not  see  or  hear 
you ;  for  Mildred  is  ill,  and  Roger  too.  Please  keep  out  of  sight 
till  I  come  for  you.     So  mother  is  safe — really  ?  " 

"  Really,  and  we  will  take  you  all  to  her." 
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Mildred,  lying  uncomfortably  in  the  soaked  cloth  (for  the  rain 
had  penetrated  everything),  was  yet  dozing — now  and  then  starting 
and  calling  out  Oliver  took  her  hand  to  wake  her  up,  and  asked 
her,  with  a  smile,  as  she  opened  her  eyes,  whether  she  was  dream- 
ing of  a  boat  again.  Mildred  believed  not,  but  her  head  was  sadly 
confused ;  so  much  so,  that  she  heard  of  the  boat  which  had  really 
come,  and  the  pastor,  and  her  parents,  without  showing  any  sur- 
prise or  pleasure.  Little  ceremony  was  necessary  with  the  strong 
Ailwin ;  and  one  of  the  men  made  short  work  with  Roger,  by  lift- 
ing him  and  carrying  him  into  the  boat.  Oliver  said  a  word  to 
the  pastor  about  seeing  George^  grave,  and  about  the  chest  and 
the  money-bag,  which  belonged  to  somebody  who  might  want  them 
much.  The  pastor  took  charge  of  the  bag;  but  declared  that 
everything  else  must  be  left  for  another  trip,  at  a  more  leisure  time. 
Mrs.  Linacre  was  waiting — and  in  what  a  state  of  expectation  ! 

While  the  two  stout  rowers  were  pulling  rapidly  away  from  the 
Red  Hill,  and  in  the  direction  of  Gainsborough,  the  pastor  ex- 
plained to  the  party  what  they  most  wanted  to  know. 

Mrs.  Linacre  had  heard  some  rumour  which  alarmed  her  on  the 
day  of  the  flood,  and  had  locked  up  her  shed,  and  set  out  home- 
wards, when  the  waters  gushed  over  her  road,  and  compelled  her 
to  turn  back.  Like  a  multitude  of  others,  as  anxious  and  miser- 
able as  herself,  she  had  ever  since  been  wandering  about  in  search 
of  a  boat,  and  imploring  aid  from  every  one  she  met. 

For  three  days,  it  appeared  as  if  there  really  were  no  boats  in  all 
the  district.  Some  had  certainly  been  swamped  and  broken  by  the 
rush  of  the  flood ;  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  bringing  round 
from  the  coast  such  as  could  there  be  had  from  the  fishermen. 
Some  farmers  on  the  hill  had  lent  their  oxen  to  bring  boats  over 
the  hills,  and  others  men  to  row  them ;  and  this  was  in  time  to 
save  many  lives.  What  number  had  been  lost,  it  was  impossible 
yet  to  say ;  but  the  cleverness  and  the  hopefulness  with  which  a 
multitude  had  struggled  for  life  during  five  days  of  hardship  and 
peril  were  wonderful  and  admirable.  Mrs.  Linacre  had  trusted  in 
the  power  which  God  gives  His  children  in  such  extremity,  and  had 
been  persuaded  throughout  (except  during  short  moments  of  despair) 
that  she  should  see  her  husband  and  children  again.  In  this  per- 
suasion she  had  been  sustained  by  the  pastor  from  the  moment 
of  his  finding  her,  after  his  own  escape. 
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Of  his  own  escape  the  pastor  would  say  nothing  at  present 
The  children's  minds  were  too  full  now  for  such  tales  of  wonder 
and  of  horror  as  they  must  hear  hereafter.  Neither  would  he  per- 
mit a  word  on  the  origin  of  the  flood.  He  said  they  must  think 
as  little  as  they  could  of  the  wicked  deeds  of  men,  in  this  hour  of 
God*s  mercy.  One  prayer  in  every  heart  that  God  would  forgive 
all  evil-minded  men— one  such  prayer  let  there  be ;  and  then  no 
more  disturbing  thoughts  of  enemies  in  the  hour  of  preservation. 

Oliver  could  not  trust  himself  to  ask,  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
what  the  rumour  was  which  the  pastor  had  mentioned  about  his 
father.  The  pastor  was  very  apt  to  understand  what  was  stirring 
in  people's  hearts,  and  he  knew  Oliver's  at  this  moment  He  ex- 
plained to  him  that  a  sailor  had  declared  on  landing  at  Hull  that 
the  ship  in  which  he  was  had  spoken  with  a  Dutch  vessel  off  the 
Humber,  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  lanterns  only,  when  a  voice 
was  heard  as  if  from  the  dock  of  the  Dutchman,  crying  out,  "  Will 
some  one  have  the  charity  to  tell  the  wife  of  Linacre  of  the  Levels 
that  he  is  saved  ?  "  The  sailors  had  some  fears  about  this  voice — 
thought  the  message  odd — fancied  the  voice  was  like  what  they 
should  suppose  a  ghost's  to  be;  and  at  length  persuaded  one 
another  that  it  came  not  from  any  ship,  but  from  the  air  overhead, 
and  that  the  message  meant  that  Linacre  was  dead,  and  that  his 
soul  was  saved.  When  they  came  ashore,  however,  and  found 
what  had  befallen  the  Levels,  they  began  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
not,  after  all,  the  voice  of  a  flesh  and  blood  man  thaft  had  called 
out  to  them.  When  the  pastor  now  heard  how  the  miller  was 
floated  ofl*  in  his  mill,  he  had  little  doubt  of  the  good  man  having 
been  picked  up  in  the  Humber,  by  a  vessel  sailing  for  Holland 
which  could  not  stop  to  set  him  ashore,  but  which  now  contained 
him  safe  and  well 

Within  two  months  he  would  be  heard  of  or  seen,  it  might  fairly 
be  hoped. 

Mrs.  Linacre  was  kindly  taken  care  of  in  a  farmhouse  near  the 
spring — that  farmhouse  where  she  had  often  taken  her  copper 
money  to  be  changed  for  silver ;  but  she  had  been  little  within 
doors,  day  or  night.  She  had  paced  all  day  by  the  brink  of  the 
flood,  and  as  long  as  the  moon  was  up,  had  sat  at  night  on  a  rising 
ground,  looking  over  the  waters  towards  the  Red  Hill.  She  had 
discovered  that  the  mill  was  gone,  when  other  eyes  could  distinguish 
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nothing  so  far  off.  No  one  had  a  glass  to  lend  her — so,  at  least, 
it  was  said ;  but  some  whispered  that  a  glass  might  have  been  pro- 
cured, but  that  it  was  thought  she  could  see  only  what  would  dis- 
tress her,  and  nothing  that  could  do  her  any  good. 

She  was  on  the  brink  of  the  water  when  the  boat  came  near. 
She  would  have  thrown  herself  in  to  meet  her  children  if  a  neigh- 
bour had  not  been  there  to  hold  her  back. 

Oliver's  first  words  to  her  were,  that  he  believed  his  father  was 
safe  on  his  way  to  Holland,  and  would  soon  be  coming  back. 
The  pastor's  first  words  were,  as  he  placed  Mildred  in  her  arms — 

"  Two  children  are  here  restored  to  you.  Will  you  not  patiently 
resign  your  other  little  one  ?  " 

The  speechless  mother  was  hurrying  away,  with  Mildred  on  her 
bosom,  and  drawing  Oliver  by  the  hand,  which  she  clasped  con- 
vulsively, when  he  said, 

"  Mother,  help  me  to  keep  a  promise  I  have  made.  Here  is 
Roger  Redfum — very  ill.  I  promised  we  would  not  forsake  him. 
Let  him  go  with  us,  till  he  is  well." 

"  Whatever  you  will,  my  boy ;  but  do  not  leave  me,  Oliver, — 
not  for  a  moment." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  pastor.  "  We  are  bringing  Roger  after  you. 
We  shall  be  at  home  as  soon  as  you." 

"  Home,"  was  the  friendly  farmhouse.  There,  before  the  end 
of  the  day,  had  Oliver  learned  that  his  morning  signal  had  been 
seen  from  the  large  boat ;  and  that  the  reason  why  the  large  boat 
had  rowed  away  was,  not  only  that  it  was  full,  but  that  the  waters 
were  now  too  shallow  about  the  Red  Hill  for  any  but  small  craft 
Before  the  end  of  the  day  Mrs.  Linacre  had  been  seen  to  look 
like  herself  once  more ;  and  Ailwin  had  told  to  the  wondering 
neighbours  the  tale  of  the  few  days,  which  seemed  now  like  years 
to  look  back  upon.  She  told  more  than  even  Oliver  had  observed 
of  the  miserable  state  of  their  place  of  refuge,  which  would  soon 
have  been  a  place  of  death.  Scarcely  a  breathing  thmg,  she  said, 
was  left  alive  :  and  in  going  to  the  boat,  she  had  seen  the  soaked 
bee-hives  upset,  and  chilled  bees  lying  about,  as  if  there  was  no 
spirit  left  in  them.  She  shuddered  when  she  thought  of  the  Red 
HiU  Then  she  stimulated  the  farmhouse  people  to  take  care  of 
Roger, — a  task  in  which  Oliver  left  them  Iktlc  to  do.  They 
were  willing  enough,  however ;  for  Ailwin  told  them  that  though 
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Roger  had  been  an  odd  boy  in  his  time,  owing  to  his  having 
been  brought  up  by  queer  people,  yet,  considering  that  tliose 
people  were  drowned  and  gone,  and  that  Roger  had  been  noticed 
by  a  lord,  she  did  not  doubt  he  might  turn  out  well,  if  it  so  pleased 
God. 

How  closely  did  Mildred  clasp  her  mother's  neck  that  evening! 
Knowing  nothing  else,  and  feeling  very  strangely,  she  yet  under- 
stood that  she  was  in  a  place  of  shelter  and  comfort,  and  felt  that 
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her  head  rested  on  her  mother's  bosom — on  that  pillow  which  was 
something  so  far  belter  than  all  warmth  and  softness.  By  degrees 
she  began  to  be  aware  that  there  was  cool  and  fresh  water,  and 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  that  she  was  tenderly  bathed,  and  laid 
to  rest  on  a  bed  which  was  neither  wet  nor  under  a  tree.  There 
was  a  surprising  silence  all  round  her,  she  felt,  as  she  grew  stronger, 
which  no  one  yet  attempted  to  explain  to  her ;  but  her  mother 
smiled  at  her  so  happily,  that  she  supposed  she  was  recovering. 
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Mrs.  Linacre  did  look  happy,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  tears  for 
her  poor  baby.  Mildred  was  recovering,  Oliver  ate  and  slept,  and 
whistled  under  the  window — like  a  light-hearted  boy,  as  he  once 
agun  amused  himself  with  carving  every  piece  of  hard  wood  he 
could  find.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  escaped  the  fever ;  and  every 
day  that  refreshed  bis  colour,  and  filled  out  his  thin  face  again, 
brought  nearer  the  hour  of  his  father's  return. 


"  The  bailiff  now  put  himself  forward  to  explain.' 


THE  PEASANT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  LOVER  IN  THE  WOOD. 

One  fine  afternoon  in  April,  1 770,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  St  Menehould,  in  the  province 
of  Champagne,  in  France.  The  bride  of  the  Dauphin  of  France* 
— the  lady  who  was  to  be  Queen  when  the  present  elderly  Kuig 
should  die — was  on  her  journey  from  Germany,  and  was  to  pass 
through  St  Menehould  to  Paris,  with  her  splendid  train  of  nobles 
and  gentry ;  and  the  whole  country  was  alive  with  preparations  to 
greet  her  loyally  as  she  passed.  The  houses  of  the  village  were 
cleaned  and  adorned,  and  gangs  of  labourers  were  at  work  repair- 
ing the  roads  of  the  district — not  hired  labourers,  but  peasants,  who 
were  obliged  by  law  to  quit  the  work  of  their  own  fields  or  kilns 
when  called  upon,  to  repair  the  roads  for  a  certain  number  of  days. 
These  road-menders  were  not  likely  to  be  among  the  most  hearty 
welcomers  of  the  Dauphiness,  for  they  had  been  called  off,  some 
from  their  field-work,  just  at  the  time  when  the  loss  of  a  few  days 
would  probably  cause  great  damage  to  the  crops ;  and  others  from 
the  charcoal  works,  when  their  families  could  ill  spare  the  small 
wages  they  gained  at  the  kilns.  These  forced  labourers  would 
willingly  have  given  up  their  sight  of  the  Dauphiness,  if  she  would 
have  gone  to  Paris  by  another  route,  so  that  this  road-mending 
might  have  been  left  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
The  peasants  round  St.  Menehould  were  not  all  out  upon  the 

*  It  is  not  certain  how  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  France  came  to  be  called  Daaphin  (in  the 
same  manner  as  the  heir  of  the  English  throne  is  called  Prince  of  Wales) ;  but  the  reason  is 
supposed  to  be  this ; — Dauphin  is  French  for  Doli^in.  An  ancient  noble  family  in  France 
had  a  dolphin  in  their  coat  of  arms,  and  called  their  family  after  it,  and  also  their  territory, 
known  by  the  name  of  Daophinft.  The  last  of  this  race  of  independent  nobles  yielded  up  his 
territorial  authority  to  the  Kings  of  France,  whose  heirs  from  that  time  (1349)  to  the  last  Frendi 
Rerohitioa  in  1830,  have  borne  the  title  of  Dauphin. 
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roads,  however.  In  the  midst  of  a  wood,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  village,  the  sound  of  a  nullet  might  be  heard  by  any  traveller 
in  the.lane  which  led  to  the  pond^  outside  the  estate  of  the  Count 

deD . 

The  workman  who  was  so  busy  with  bis  mallet  was  not  a  char- 
coal-burner, and  the  work  he  was  doing  was  on  his  own  account 
It  was  Charles  Bertrand,  a  young  peasant  well  known  in  the  nllage, 
who  had  long  been  the  lover  of  Marie  Randolphe^  the  pretty 


daughter  of  a  tenant  of  the  Count  de  D .    When  they  were 

first  engaged,  everybody  who  knew  them  was  glad,  and  said  tbey 
would  be  a  happy  couple.  But  their  afTaiis  did  not  look  more 
cheerful  as  time  went  on.  Charles  toQed  with  aU  his  might,  and 
tried  so  earnestly  to  save  money,  that  he  did  not  allow  himself 
sufficient  food  and  rest,  and  was  dow  almost  as  sallow  and  gaunt- 
looking  as  his  older  neighbours ;  and  yet  he  could  never  get  nearer 
to  his  object  of  obtaining  a  cottage  and  field  to  which  he  might 
take  Maiie  home.     Matie  grew  somewhat  paler,  and  her  face  less 
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pretty,  for,  besides  her  anxiety  for  her  lover,  she  had  hard  living 
at  home.  Her  father  and  mother  had  her  two  young  brothers  to- 
maintain  as  well  as  themselves ;  and  no  toil,  no  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  family,  cotdd  keep  them  above  want.  Their  earnings  were 
very  small  at  the  best,  and  these  s»mall  gains  were  so  much  lessened 
by  the  work  her  father  was  called  out  to  do  upon  the  roads,  and, 
of  the  money  brought  home,  so  much  went  to  buy  the  quantity  of 
salt  which  they  were  compelled  by  law  to  purchase,  that  too  little 
remained  to  feed  and  clothe  the  family  properly. 

This  story  of  the  salt  will  scarcely  be  believed  now  ;  but  it  was 
foimd,  throughout  France,  about  eighty  years  ago,  to  be  only  too 
true.  An  enormous  tax  was  laid  upon  salt,  as  one  of  the  articles 
which  people  could  not  live  without,  and  which,  therefore,  every- 
body must  buy.  To  make  this  tax  yield  plenty  of  money  to  the 
King,  there  was  a  law  which  fixed  the  price  of  salt  enormously  high, 
and  which  compelled  every  person  in  France  above  eight  years  old 
to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  whether  it  was  wanted  or  not.  By 
the  same  law  people  were  forbidden  to  sell  salt  to  one  another, 
though  one  poor  person  might  be  in  want  of  it,  and  his  next  door 
neighbour  have  his  full  quantity  without  any  food  to  eat  with  it. 
Even  in  such  a  case  as  this,  if  a  starving  man  ventured  to  sell  salt 
for  a  loaf  of  bread,  he  was  subject  to  severe  punishment.  Now, 
Marie's  brothers  were  just  ten  and  nine  years  old,  and  the  hardships 
of  the  family  had  been  increased  since  these  poor  boys  became  the 
cause  of  their  father  having  to  buy  their  portion  of  salt.  Just  able 
before  to  get  on,  the  family  were,  by  this  additional  tax,  brought  down 
to  a  state  of  want ;  and  Marie  begged  her  father  not  to  say  a  word 
about  giving  her  a  single  penny  to  help  her  marriage  with  Charles, 
for  she  saw  well  that  he  would  never  t)e  able  to  do  it  Her  poor 
fiather  could  not  contradict  her. 

As  he  could  do  nothing  for  her,  he  did  not  like  to  oppose  the 
plan  which  the  young  people  were  found  at  length  to  have  talked 
over.  Charles  knew  that,  in  cases  of  great  poverty,  huts  had  been 
built  in  a  wood,  or  caves  scooped  out  in  the  side  of  the  chalk  hills,, 
where  people  lived  who  could  not  hire,  or  buy,  or  build  a  house. 
He  told  Marie  that  he  would  build  a  hut  in  the  wood,  and  that  he 
would  then  marry,  and  live  or  starve  together,  since  there  was  no 
use  in  waiting  longer,  seeing,  as  they  did,  that  their  prospect  never 
could  improve.     The  lord  of  the  chiteau  would  not  object,  he  was 
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sure,  as  the  lords  always  got  out  of  their  peasantry  much  more  ser- 
vice than  would  pay  for  the  stakes  and  twigs  of  a  hut  in  the  wood. 
Marie  was  easily  persuaded,  though  her  mother  wept  at  the  idea 
of  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  damps  of  spring,  and  the  ague  of 
autumn,  that  she  knew  caused  terrible  suffering  to  the  poor  who 
lived  in  the  woods  and  caves.  The  good  woman  tried  to  console 
herself  with  taking  great  care  of  a  pair  of  fowls,  which  were  to  be 
her  wedding  present  to  her  daughter. 


So  here  was  Charles,  this  day  at  work  in  the  wood,  with  Marie's 
brothers  to  help  him.  One  well-wisher  had  lent  him  an  axe,  and 
another  a  mallet ;  and  he  cut  and  drove  stakes,  while  Robin  and 
Marc  collected  twigs  from  the  brushwood,  moss  from  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  rushes  from  the  margin  of  the  ponds.  They  had  chosen 
such  a  spot  as  they  thought  Marie  would  like ;  for  she  would  not 
be  persuaded  to  come  and  choose  for  herself.  She  only  dropped 
that  the  hut  ought  to  stand  above  the  fogs  of  the  ponds ;  and  she 
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left  the  rest  to  Charles.  Charles  had  found  a  little  green  recess 
among  the  trees,  on  a  slightly  rising  ground ;  Robin  and  Marc 
declared  for  it  at  once,  when  he  showed  them  how  he  could  cut 
away  the  brushwood,  so  as  to  leave  a  pathway  to  the  pond,  and  a 
pretty  view  of  it  when  it  gleamed  in  the  sun,  as  it  did  this  afternoon. 
The  boys  clapped  their  hands ;  and  Charles,  feeling  a  glow  at  his 
heart,  as  if  Marie  and  he  were  going  to  be  happy  at  last,  began  to 
sing,  as  he  drove  his  qorner-stakes. 

"  You  will  have  a  pleasant  life  of  it  here  in  the  woods,"  said 
Robin,  bringing  as  large  a  load  of  rushes  as  his  two  arms  would 
hold.  "  I  should  like  to  live  here,  as  you  are  going  to  do.  You 
have  only  to  look  into  that  pond  for  three  minutes  to  see  more  fine 
fish  than  you  will  want  for  a  month  after." 

"  The  fish  will  do  us  no  good,"  said  Charles.  "  If  a  fish-bone 
is  found  within  a  furlong  of  where  I  live  (here  where  nobody  else 
lives),  off  I  am  marched  straight  to  jail.  And  the  Count's  bailiff 
has  surprisingly  sharp  eyes." 

"  I  would  bury  the  fish-bones  in  the  night-time,"  observed  Marc, 
coming  up  with  a  faggot  of  twii>s  ;  "  but  I  would  have  the  fish,  if 
I  wanted  them,  for  all  the  bailiff." 

"If  you  go  to  yonder  jail,"  said  Charles,  "and  ask  the  folk  how 
they  came  there,  some  of  them  will  tell  you  it  was  trying  to  get  fish, 
when  they  were  hungry,  for  all  the  bailiff.  Or,  if  not  fish,  some- 
thing else  from  the  woods  and  warrens — a  rabbit,  perhaps,  or  a 
couple  of  doves." 

"  I  hope  the  bailiff  won't  put  me  into  jail  for  my  rabbits,"  said 
Marc,  "  for  I  have  not  eaten  them.  I  have  a  pretty  litter  of 
rabbits  for  Marie;  and  you  will  help  me  to  make  a  hutch  for  them 
behind  the  house.     I  should  say  hereabouts." 

"  Do  you  know  no  better  than  that  ? "  said  Charles.  "  Your 
father  could  have  told  you  in  a  minute,  if  you  had  asked  him,  that 
it  is  against  the  law  for  anybody  to  keep  rabbits  and  pigeons  ex- 
cept the  nobles." 

"  Pigeons!"  exclaimed  Robin.  "  Why,  that  is  too  bad !  I  have 
the  prettiest  pair  of  doves  from  this  wood  that  ever  was  seen.  I 
took  them  from  the  nest  a  month  ago;  and  I  tell  Marie  that  their 
cooing  will  set  all  the  doves  in  the  wood  cooing,  so  that  she  will 
have  music  aD  day  long  while  you  are  away  at  work." 

"  No  matter  for  all  that,"  said  Charles.     "  It  would  be  a  pretty 
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treat  for  Marie,  and  it  is  a  pretty  thought  of  yours;  but  Marie  must 
be  content  to  hear  the  Count's  pigeons  coo,  for  the  first  day  the 
bailiff  finds  any  tame  ones  he  will  wring  their  necks,  and  make  her 
or  you  sufier  for  having  them.  I  can't  allow  a  rabbit  or  a  pigeon 
here,  boys,  say  what  you  will.  They  will  be  my  ruin.  Ah !  I  see 
you  are  vexed  with  me,  but  I  did  not  make  the  law,  and  have  no 
more  liking  to  it  than  you;  but  I  can  tell  you,  quick  as  the  bailiflTs 
eyes  are  upon  everybody,  they  are  most  so  upon  people  who  live, 
as  I  am  going  to  do,  with  fish,  and  pigeons,  and  rabbits  all  close 
round  about  them,  and  oftentimes  wanting  a  meal,  as  I  fear  Marie 
and  I  shall  do." 

The  boys  declared  that  if  Charles  would  not  take  home  their 
presents,  they  would  keep  them,  and  bear  the  risk  themselves. 
They  might  thus  let  Marie  have  a  rabbit  or  a  bird  to  eat  now  and 
then,  if  she  could  not  keep  them  in  their  live  state,  as  a  pleasure. 

As  the  floor  of  the  hut  could  not  be  too  much  trodden,  in  the 
absence  of  planks  and  bricks,  Charles  and  the  boys  gave  it  a  first 
treading  now,  as  soon  as  the  six  biggest  stakes  were  driven  in.  Like 
all  their  peasant  neighbours  who  were  not  barefoot,  they  wore 
wooden  clogs;  and  with  these  all  three  stamped  and  tramped  with 
might  and  main. 

They  were  so  busy  at  this  work  that  they  did  not  perceive  that 
anyone  was  approaching,  till  Robin,  happening  to  turn  round,  ex 
claimed,  "  Why,  here  is  Marie  ! " 

Charles  bounded  out  of  the  enclosure,  threw  his  arms  round 
Marie,  and  covered  her  cheek  with  kisses ;  so  delighted  was  he 
with  her  for  coming,  as  he  thought,  to  see  how  the  work  went  on, 
without  even  waiting  till  he  went  for  her. 

"  Stay,  stay,  Charles  ! "  exclaimed  she,  as  soon  as  he  would  let 
her  speak.  "  Hear  what  I  came  for,"  she  added,  mournfully,  and 
almost  impatiently.  "  You  must  give  over  this  work  for  to-day ; 
and  perhaps  for  many  days  more.  You  must  go  away  somewhere 
out  of  sight  till  all  the  strangers  have  left  the  place, -or  there  is  no- 
saying  what  may  happen.  Father  says  so ;  and  it  was  my  mother 
that  bade  me  come.  She  could  not  come  herself,  and  so  leave 
me  among  the  soldiers." 

** Soldiers  !  what  soldiers?"  asked  all  at  once. 

"The  soldiers  are  come  that  we  were  warned  would  come  when- 
ever the  Count  should  bring  his  family  home,  and  the  Dauphiness 
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pass  through ;  and  there  are  so  many  that  there  is  not  a  house 
within  two  miles  of  the  village  that  has  not  some  quartered  in  it 
We  have  three  at  home;  and  what  we  are  to  do  for  them  we  don't 
know,  nor  how  long  they  will  stay.  The  first  thing,  however,  Charles, 
is  for  you  to  keep  out  of  sight.  Father  says  if  you  don't  the  Count's 
people  will  certainly  be  laying  hold  of  you  for  military  service." 

Charles  struck  his  mallet  against  a  tree,  as  if  he  wished  to  knock 
its  head  off.  Between  fear,  anger,  and  disappointment,  he  was 
quite  in  a  passion.  He  could  not  reasonably  deny  that  all  his 
and  Marie's  hopes  might  depend  on  his  hiding  himself  till  the 
bustle  was  past ;  but  it  made  him  wretched  to  think  of  skulking 
in  idleness  when  his  protection  and  assistance  would  be  most 
wanted  by  Marie  and  her  family. 

"  Now,  don't  do  that,  love,"  said  Marie,  gently  holding  his  hand, 
as  the  dull  shock  of  his  blows  echoed  through  the  wood.  "  That 
noise  will  bring  somebody.  The  Count  himself  and  his  family  are 
not  far  off,  and  his  people  are  all  about.     Do  be  quiet,  Charles." 

"  Quiet,  indeed  I  And  what  are  you  to  do  with  three  soldiers, 
when  you  have  not  enough  for  yourselves  ?  "  * 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  said  Marie,  tearfully,  as  she  remem- 
ben^d  that  her  mother's  cherished  pair  of  fowls  were  doomed  al- 
ready for  supper.  She  did  not  mention  this :  but  said  that  the 
soldiers  were  calling  for  fuel,  as  they  liked  a  good  fire  in  spring 
evenings;  and  that  her  brothers  must  make  haste  home,  each  with 
a  faggot,  which  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  having  been  so  long 
in  the  wood  if  the  Count's  people  should  have  their  eyes  upon  them. 
She  herself  must  make  haste  back,  Marie  said,  as  the  soldiers 
wanted  their  linen  washed  by  the  next  morning.  Her  mother  was 
trying  to  borrow  some  wood-ashes,  as  they  had  scarcely  any  soap,  and 
it  was  time  now  that  they  were  at  the  wash-tub.    She  must  be  gone. 

The  boys  were  more  eager  than  Marie  to  be  home.  They  were 
in  fear  for  their  rabbits  and  doves.  They  were  heaping  up  their 
faggots  with  all  speed,  when  they  heard  noises  from  the  lane  which 
made  them  pause.  There  was  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  the  tramp 
of  many  horses,  and  the  voices  of  a  large  company. 

"  It  is  the  Count  and  his  family,"  said  Marie,  "  coming  to  the 
chiteau  by  the  shortest  road.  No — do  not  go,  boys,"  she  en- 
treated, as  they  left  their  faggots,  and  began  forcing  their  way  through 
the  brushwood  towards  the  pond,  that  they  might  see  the  sight  in 
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the  lane.  "Robin,  dear  Robin  I — Marc, — come  back !  Do  come 
back,  now !  You  will  see  them  much  better  to-morrow.  '  They 
will  make  a  much  grander  show  to-morrow.  Charles,  do  make 
them  stay  here  ! " 

Charles  did  not  attempt  this.  He  was  thinking  of  something  else ; 
for  he  had  observed  Marie's  colour  change\when  the  cavalcade  was 
first  heard  in  the  lane.     He  fixed  his  eyes  ui)€Ui  her  as  he  said, 

"Had  you  seen  the  Count  and  his  train  when  y^^found  us  here?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  looking  in  his  face;  "I  had  croSse(ithe  comer 
of  neighbour  Thibaut's  field,  and  was  upon  the  stile  whenlihe  party 
turned  into  the  cross-road;  and  I  had  to  wait  till  they  were  albpastJ 

"  How  many  were  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  more  than  I  can  tell.    There  was  a  coach  full  of  ladies,\ 
and  six  horses  to  it.     And  some  more  ladies  on  horseback,  and 
some  gentlemen,  and  many  servants." 

"  Did  any  of  them  speak  to  you  ?  " 

"  They  gave  me  good  day.  But,  Charles,  I  could  hardly  return 
it  dutifully  to  them."  She  hid  her  face  on  her  lover's  shoulder  as 
she  whispered,  "  It  made  my  heart  sink  to  nothing,  and"4pes  now, 
to  think  that  I  cannot  be  married  without  his  consent, — tlu^ifireat 
Count's  !     When  I  saw  his  grandeur,  I  thought  it  never  could  o^." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Charles,  relieved  from  some  feeling  of  dreai 
which  he  hardly  understood,  but  still  with  a  heavy  heart.  "  If  his  ^  ^ 
grandeur  be  all  you  are  afraid  of,  never  fear.  He  will  be  too  busy 
to  attend  to  such  an  affair,  and  will  send  us  word  through  the 
bailiff,  or  the  cur^,  if  we  can  get  him  to  speak  for  us.  Or  we  can 
wait  a  few  days,  till  they  are  fairly  gone  with  the  Dauphiness,  and 
then  marry ;  and  the  thing  done,  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  we 
did  not  trouble  him  for  his  consent  at  such  a  busy  time/* 

"  See,  what  are  the  boys  doing  ?  "  exclaimed  Marie,  who  saw 
through  the  trees  that  her  brothers  were  making  the  humblest  of 
their  rustic  bows  repeatedly,  and  with  extraordinary  earnestness. 
"  Come  farther  back  into  the  wood,"  she  whispered.  "  Here,  be- 
hind this  thicket ;  here  no  one  can  see  us  from  the  lane.  Hark  ! 
Can  you  hear  what  those  voices  are  saying  ?  " 

No  words  could  be  distinguished;  but  the  boys  soon  came 
running  back,  and,  to  Marie's  great  relief,  followed  by  no  one. 

Her  brothers  were  full  of  what  they  had  seen.  The  cavalcade 
was  very  grand.     The  great  coach  looked  quite  full  of  ladies^  with  ' 
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their  large  white  hats,  covered  with  feathers,  and  flowers,  and 
ribbons.  Some  more  ladies,  in  light  blue  riding-habits,  rode  the 
most  beautiful  sleek  horses ;  and  so  did  the  gentlemen.  One  of 
the  young  gendemen  stopped,  or  tried  to  stop,  but  his  horse  would 
not  stand,  but  kept  wheeling  round  and  round  the  whole  time  he 
was  speaking  to  them.  He  asked  them  whether  they  did  not  live 
in  this  wood,  and  when  they  said  "  No,"  he  asked  whether  some- 
body did  not  live  in  it  Upon  their  saying  that  they  knew  of  no 
inhabitant,  he  further  inquired  whether,  if  he  came  bird-nesting,  or 
with  his  fishing-rod,  they  did  not  think  he  should  find  some  sort  of 
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habitation  among  the  trees.  And  then  he  asked  whether  they  were 
not  the  Count's  peasantry,  and  what  their  names  were,  and  how 
many  there  were  in  the  family  ;  and  whether  thebaihffwas  kind  to 
them.  By  that  time  the  gentleman's  horse  began  to  bolt  across  the 
lane,  and  aU  the  party  but  one  groom  were  almost  out  of  sight ;  so 
the  gendeman  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  down  to  his  saddle, 
looking  very  funny — not  mocking,  but  in  play — and  galloped  off; 
and  the  groom  laughed  and  nodded,  and  galloped  after  his  master. 
Charles  now  turned  away,  and  with  desperate  tugs  pulled  up  the 
stakes  he  had  driven  with  so  much  satisfaction,  and  .threw  them 
into  the  thicket     He  filled  the  holes,  scratched  up  with  brambles 
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the  ground  he  and  the  boys  had  trodden,  and  strewed  it  over  with 
green  twigs,  so  that  no  token  of  his  late  labour  was  left  to  attract 
the  eye  of  the  passer-by.  The  boys  looked  ruefully  on  hb  pro- 
^:eeding5,  and  Marie  appeared  to  forget  that  her  mother  wanted 
her,  as  she  gazed.  She  soon,  however,  observed  that  the  lane  was 
empiy  now,  and  they  must  be  gone.  Sending  her  brothers  on  be- 
fore, she  stayed  one  moment  to  entreat  Charles  to  be  padent  under 
the  separation  and  delay  of  a  fev  days,  and  proposed  to  him  that 
he  should  be  found  that  day  week  eU  a  certain  cave  in  the  chalk 
hill,  two  miles  off,  where  she  would  send  to  let  him  know  when 
the  danger  was  over,  and  he  might  appear  again. 

Charles  made  no  promises — spoke  no  word  of  any  kind.  He 
kissed  her  fervently,  and  would  scarcely  let  her  go ;  and  when  she 
looked  back  from  the  verge  of  the  wood  she  saw  him  leaning  his 
forehead  against  a  tree.     She  feared  he  was  weeping  very  bitterly. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COMPANY'   TO   SUPPER. 

Marie's  mother  received  her  with  a  look  almost  of  reproach,  so 
overpowered  was  the  poor  woman  with  the  business  of  providing 
lodging,  food,  fire,  and  washing  for  three  strangers,  when  she  had 
no  money  and  few  other  means  of  making  them  comfortable.  The 
men  seemed  to  behave  well.  One  of  them  was  absent,  helping  his 
host  to  bring  in  his  share  of  the  forage,  to  be  provided  by  the 
village,  for  the  cavalry  now  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Dauphiness. 
The  other  two  guests  were  sitting  before  the  door,  one  smoking,  and 
the  other  every  now  and  then  looking  in,  and  addressing  some  civil 
word  to  the  hostess,  who  was  plucking  her  fowls  with  a  heavy  heart. 

"  I  thought  you  were  lost,"  said  she  to  her  children  as  they  en- 
tered. "  Robin,  fill  the  boiler ;  and  Marc,  blow  the  fire  under  it. 
Your  sister  and  I  shall  have  to  be  at  the  wash-tub  and  ironing-board 
all  night." 

The  soldiers  were  very  sorry  this  trouble  should  be  caused  by 
them.  Was  there  no  one  in  the  village  who  could  relieve  them  of 
this  part  of  their  work  ?  That  the  linen  should  be  ready  by  the 
morning  was  indeed  indispensable,  as  the  Dauphiness  might  arrive 
at  any  hour  of  the  next  day  ;  but  to  stand  at  the  wash-tub  at  mid- 
night ! — it  was  terrible  to  think  of.  However  terrible,  there  was 
no  help  for  iL  Every  housewife  in  St  Menehould  had  soldiers 
quartered  upon  her  house,  and  her  hands  therefore  full,  instead  of 
being  able  to  wash  for  another.  Besides  this,  the  Randolphes 
could  not  pay  for  such  service.  Moreover,  the  family  had  to  give  up 
their  beds  (which  were  but  poor  cribs  in  the  wall)  to  the  strangers  ; 
and  as  they  had  to  be  up  they  had  better  be  employed  than  idle. 

As  soon  as  Robin  and  Marc  had  done  all  they  could  for  their 
sister  in  the  washing-shed  they  hastened  to  the  soldiers,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  which  boys  like  to  make  with  strangers  who  have 
travelled  and  seen  wonderful  things.  First,  they  found  out  that 
one  soldier  was  called  Jerome,  and  that  the  other,  who  never 
ceased  smokmg,  pretended  to  have  so  many  names,  that  they  saw 
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he  dther  meant  to  make  a  joke  of  them,  or  did  not  choose  to  say 
what  his  real  name  was.  Then  Che  hoi's  told  their  own  names  and 
ages,  and  those  of  all  the  family,  but  they  did  not  mention  Charles, 
having  learned  that  much  prudence  from  the  distress  they  saw  in 
the  faces  of  their  sister  and  mother.  Then  it  appeared  that  the 
soldiers  could  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  Dauphiness. 

"Will  she  be  here  to-morrow?"  asked  Marc 

"That  depends  on  where  she  is  to-night,"  replied  Jerome.   "The 
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last  I  heard  of  her  was  at  Strasburg.  You  know  she  is  a  Gtnnan, 
and  comes  from  Germany." 

The  boys  had  never  heard  of  Germany,  near  as  they  were  to  it, 
and  did  not  know  where  Strasburg  was.  So  they  asked  about  some- 
thing that  they  could  understand ;  what  the  great  lady's  name  was, 
and  how  old  she  looked. 

"  Her  name  is  Marie  Antoinette  Joseph  Jeanne  de  Lorraine,  and 
her  age  is — Let  us  see.  Comrade,  how  old  is  she,  exactly?  I  beard 
tell,  I  think,  that  she  is  fifteen." 
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"  Oh,  that  can't  be ! "  exclaimed  the  boys.  "  Married  at  fifteen ! 
and  our  Marie  is — ^^ 

Here  Robin  remembered  that  he  must  not  allude  to  Charles, 
and  stopped. 

"  She  was  bom  on  the  day  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon — " 

"  Is  that  where  she  lives  ?  *' 

"  No,  I  think  not.  Whether  Lisbon  is  in  Germany  I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  don't  think  she  and  her  mother  were  in  the  earth- 
quake ;  but  I  know  that  it  happened  the  day  she  was  born,  and 
that  it  hurts  her  spirits  to  think  of  it.  She  takes  it  for  a  sign  that 
she  will  live  unhappy,  or  die  in  some  dreadful  way." 

"  You  have  not  served  out  of  France,"  observed  Randolphe,  as 
he  came  up  with  the  third  soldier,  and  seated  himself  on  the  bench. 
**  You  have  not  seen  either  Lisbon  or  Germany,  I  suppose ;  for  I 
can  tell  you  that  Lisbon  is  a  good  way  off  from  any  place  where 
this  Princess  has  been.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  anything  hurts  her 
spirits ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  great  earthquake  was  an  awful  thing." 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  Jerome,  "  that  a  good  many  thousand 
people  must  have  been  born  that  same  day ;  I  hope  they  are  not  all 
troubled  with  bad  spirits.  It  would  be  a  curious  sight  to  see  so  many 
people  of  fifteen  all  low  about  the  manner  of  their  lives  and  deaths." 

"  She  is  very  low  sometimes,  however,"  observed  his  comrade. 
"  When  she  was  leaving  the  city  she  lived  in,  she  wept  so  that  no- 
thing was  ever  seen  like  it.  She  covered  her  eyes  sometimes  with 
her  handkerchief  and  sometimes  with  her  hands,  and  looked  out 
many  times  from  the  coach  window  to  see  her  mother's  palace 


once  more." 


Every  one  thought  there  was  no  great  wonder  in  this.  A  young 
girl  leaving  her  own  country  for  ever,  to  be  the  wife  of  a  foreign 
prince  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  could  not  tell  whether  she 
should  like,  might  well  be  in  tears,  Randolphe  said.  Had  she 
cheered  up  yet  ? 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Jerome,  "  that  she  has.  When  she  saw  the 
fine  pavilion  on  the  frontier  she  was  pleased  enough." 

The  boys  wanted  to  hear  about  the  pavilion. 

"  It  was  there,"  said  Jerome,  "  that  she  was  to  be  made  a  French 
Princess  of.  It  was  a  very  grand  sort  of  tent,  that  cost  more  money 
than  I  can  reckon." 

Randolphe  sighed. 
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" There  were  three  rooms,"  continued  Jerome ;  "a  large  one  in 
the  middle,  and  a  smaller  one  at  each  end.  In  one  of  these  smaller 
rooms  she  left  everything  she  had  worn,  even  to  her  very  stockings, 
and  all  her  (German  attendants ;  and  then  she  went  through  to  the 
other,  where  she  found  her  French  attendants  and  her  fine  French 
wardrobe." 

"  And  shall  we  see  her  in  some  of  her  new  clothes  ?  "  asked  Marc. 

"Certainly."  And  Jerome  went  on  describing  the  Princess's 
dress,  and  told  all  he  had  heard  of  her  jewels,  and  furs  and  laces, 
till  the  soldiers  observed  that  their  host  had  sighed  very  often. 

One  of  the  soldiers  then  said  that  it  was  enough  to  make  poor 
men  like  themselves  sad  to  hear  of  such  luxury,  when  they  were 
hungry  in  the  long  summer  days,  and  cold  all  the  long  winter  nights. 

"What  need  you  care  ?  "  said  the  host,  somewhat  bitterly.  "  You 
are  provided  for  by  law,  when  we  country  people  are  ground  down 
by  it.  You  come  upon  us,  and  must  be  served  with  the  best,  when 
we  have  not  enough  for  ourselves." 

The  third  soldier  declared  that  he  thought  this  a  very  uncivil 
speech.  Jerome  said  that  he,  for  his  part,  could  dispense  with 
civility  in  such  a  case,  when  he  happened  to  know  where  the  truth 
lay.  He  assured  Randolphe  that  soldiers  like  himself  were  as  little 
pleased  with  the  state  of  things  as  any  countryman.  They  them- 
selves were  the  sons  of  peasants,  and  many  had  led  a  cottage  life, 
and  knew  how  to  pity  it.  But  he  must  say  a  soldier's  life  was  very 
little  better.  The  army  could  not  get  its  pay.  Glad  enough  would 
soldiers  be  to  save  trouble  to  their  hosts  if  they  had  a  little  money 
in  their  pockets,  but  pay  was  not  to  be  got  in  these  days  by  soldiers, 
any  more  than  if  none  was  due  to  them. 

His  smoking  comrade  thought  there  must  be  an  earthquake  some- 
where in  France,  swallowing  up  all  the  money ;  for  nobody  could 
tell  where  it  all  went  to. 

"  How  can  you  say  that,"  said  Randolphe,  "  when  you  think  of 
the  numbers  of  idle  people  that  are  feeding  upon  those  who  work? 
— I  hear  you,  wife,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  warning  cough  from  his 
wife  within.  "  It  is  no  treason  to  say  that  in  this  land  there  are 
swarms  of  idle  folk  living  upon  the  toil  of  us  who  work." 

The  guests  declared  that  they  were  men  of  honour,  who  would 
be  ashamed  to  repay  hospitality  by  reporting  the  conversation  of 
their  host.     Besides,  nobody  in  France  could  question  the  fact. 
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To  say  nothing  of  the  old  King,  languishing  in  the  midst  of  costly 
pleasures,  so  vicious  that  by  every  indulgence  he  purchased  the 
curses  of  virtuous  families  and  the  hatred  of  the  poor, — besides  all 
the  extravagances  in  that  quarter,  there  were  the  nobility,  sitting 
heavy  upon  the  people  throughout  the  land,  like  the  nightmare  upon 
the  sleep  of  a  wearied  man.  These  nobles  must  all  be  rich, — must 
all  be  pampered  in  luxury,  though  not  one  of  them  would  work  with 
his  head  or  hands.  If  a  nobleman  had  five  sons,  they  must  all  be 
pampered  alike ;  and  the  sons  of  five  hundred  peasants  must  be 
oppressed  to  supply  the  means. 

Randolphe  said  he  had  little  thought  to  see  the  day  when  he 
should  hear  soldiers  say  these  things  openly  at  his  own  door.  His 
face  brightened  as  he  declared  this,  though  his  wife  again  coughed 
more  than  once. 

Jerome  replied  that  it  was  a  common  thing  now  to  hear  these 
things  told,  for  the  oppressed  do  get  to  speak  out  sooner  or  later. 
The  story  of  the  King's  meeting  a  coffin  was  in  everybody's  moutn. 
No  one  here  had  heard  it ;  so  Jerome  told  that  the  King  was  fond 
of  asking  questions  of  strangers,  and  particularly  about  disease, 
death,  and  churchyards,  because  he  thought  his  gay  attendants  did 
not  like  to  hear  of  such  things.  One  day  he  was  hunting  in  the 
forest  of  S^nard,  when  he  met  a  man  on  horseback  carrying  a  coffin. 
"  Where  are  you  carrying  that  coffin  ?"  asked  the  King. — "  To  the 
village  yonder."  "  Is  it  for  a  man  or  a  woman  ?  " — "  For  a  man. 
"  What  did  he  die  of?  " — "  Of  hunger."  The  King  clapped  spurs 
to  his  hors^  and  rode  away. 

"He  might  find  the  same  thing  happening  in  many  other  villages, 
said  Randolphe,  stroking  the  thin  cheeks  of  his  boy  Robin.     '  Look 
here  I "  showing  the  boy's  arm.    **  Is  this  an  arm  that  can  work  or 
fight  as  a  Frenchman's  should  do,  when  my  boy  is  a  man  ?  " 

**  Things  may  be  different  when  that  boy  is  a  man,"  said  the 
smoker,  between  two  whiffs  of  his  pipe. 

"  How  ?  Where  ?  When  ?  Why  ?  Is  anything  going  to  be  done 
for  the  poor?"  asked  Randolphe  and  his  family,  within  and  with- 
out doors. 

"  I  don't  know  when  and  how ;  but  I  think  you  need  not  ask  why, 
if  you  live  some  days  of  the  week  upon  boiled  nettles,  as  many  of 
your  neighbours  do.  Those  that  have  looked  into  the  matter  say 
that  the  country  people  (they  who  really  do  the  work  of  the  land) 
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possess  only  one-third  of  the  country,  and  yet  pay  three-fourths  of 
the  taxes.  One  does  not  see  why  this  should  go  on,  when  once  they 
choose  that  it  shall  not,  and  many  think  that  they  won't  choose  it 
much  longer." 

"  And  then  something  will  be  done  for  the  poor  ? "  said  the 
hostess,  coming  to  the  door. 

"  Certainly ;  unless  the  rich  do  somethmg  for  the  poor  first,  which 
would  be  their  wisest  way." 

"  But  if  the  rich  should  not  choose  to  do  anything  for  us  ?  " 
said  Robin. 

'*Then  they  must  look  to  themselves." 

"  And  what  will  happen  to  them  ?  What  will  happen  to  the 
Dauphiness  ?  " 

"  Oh,  poor  lady !  there  is  no  saying  that  She  knows  little  of 
what  the  French  people  are  suffering,  and  nothing  of  what  they  are 
thinking.  How  should  she  ?  What  notion  should  she  have  of 
poverty  and  the  poor,  when  she  is  now  buying,  out  of  her  allowance, 
a  pair  of  ear-rings  that  cost  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs?" 

"  You  are  joking,  comrade." 

"  No,  it  is  true.*  She  thinks  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  because  she 
will  pay  the  whole  out  of  her  own  allowance  year  by  year,  and  the 
diamonds  are  so  rare  and  wonderful  that  she  thinks  she  has  a  good 
bargain.     What  should  she  know  of  poverty  and  the  poor  ?  " 

*'  God  bless  her !  "  said  the  hostess,  "  and  may  she  never  know 
what  it  is  to  eat  boiled  nettles  for  want  of  anything  better ! " 

"  I  wish  she  would  have  done  with  throwing  away  our  money  in 
diamonds  at  that  rate,"  said  Randolphe,  gloomily.  *'The  people 
will  not  love  her  if  she  does.  We  all  know  it  is  what  we  pay  for 
this  cursed  salt,  and  our  poll-tax,  and  all  our  grinding  taxes,  that 
go  to  pay  for  such  freaks  as  these." 

"Well,  love,"  said  his  wife,  "she  is  young,  and  may  learn. 
Don't  let  us  be  grudging  to  her  as  a  stranger." 

"  Not  I,  love ;  I  would  grudge  her  nothing  if  only  I  could  give 
my  family  food  that  would  make  them  plump  and  rosy,  as  I  hope 
to  see  this  lady  to-morrow,  and  if  I  could  but  apprentice  my  boys 
to  some  trade  that  would  give  them  a  chance  of  a  better  living  than 
their  father  had  before  them,  and  take  them  a  little  from  under  the 


*  This  is  fact :  but  it  happened  a  little  later  in  her  history,  immediately  after  she 
queen  :  360,000  francs  are  about  £\$^ooo. 
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Count's  hand,  for  that  is  very  heavy  upon  us.  If  my  boys  have 
nothing  better  before  them  than  to  divide  my  poor  field,  and  live 
as  peasants  under  the  Count,  I  don't  know  that  I  should  cry  to  lay 
them  in  their  graves  before  I  lie  down  myself." 

"  And  cannot  you  apprentice  one  of  them,  at  least  ?  "  inquired 
Jerome, 

*'  How  can  I  ?  Besides  the  transaction  between  the  artisan  and 
me,  there  is  a  great  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  King  upon  the  indenture, 
and  another  and  a  larger  before  the  lad  begins  his  trade.  What 
can  a  poor  peasant  do  with  his  boys  but  make  them  poorer  peasants 
than  himself,  if  that  is  possible  ? — but  it  is  not 'possible.  Is  there 
coarser  woollen  than  this  that  I  wear  ?  Is  there  a  tougher  leather 
than  my  belt  is  made  of?  And  is  there  anything  for  the  feet 
poorer  than  our  wooden  clogs  ?  And  as  for  food,  we  are  as  far 
from  health  and  strength  on  the  one  hand,  as  we  are  from  the  grave 
on  the  other — ^just  half-way.  So  my  boys  will  be  poor  peasants 
like  their  father,  if  they  can  make  his  field  yield  double,  and  if  not, 
they  will  be  in  their  graves." 

The  boys  trembled,  and  would  have  cried  if  they  dared.  Their 
mother  wept  outright ;  and  the  good-natured  Jerome  could  only 
shake  his  head  and  sigh,  and  mutter  that  he  feared  that  was  the 
plight  of  millions  more  in  France.  His  smoking  comrade  again 
gave  out,  between  two  puffs,  that  before  these  boys  were  men  every- 
thing might  be  changed,  and  the  nobles  might  chance  to  find  their 
mouths  stufTed  with  boiled  nettles  for  once,  just  to  show  what  they 
were  like.  This  speech  made  the  boys  laugh.  Their  mother 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  gave  notice  that  supper,  such  as  it  was,  was 
ready.  She  knew  there  was  nothing  that  could  satisfy  three  men, 
if  they  happened  to  be  very  hungry ;  she  could  only  say  that  here 
was  all  she  had. 

Her  guests  answered  her  with  a  civil  nod,  and  sat  down  at  her 
board  with  alacrity,  saying  that  the  fowls  looked  savoury,  and  the 
bowl  of  milk  good  for  a  thirsty  man  after  a  march.  Some  of  their 
comrades  in  the  village  had  wine,  they  knew ;  but  nothing  was  said 
about  it,  for  the  soldiers'  pockets  were  empty,  like  those  of  their 
host 

It  was  growing  dark.  Randolphe  made  what  blaze  he  could  by 
throwing  light  wood  upon  the  fire.  By  law  he  was  bound  to  furnish 
candles  to  his  guests ;  and  some  soldiers  whom  he  had  entertained 
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had  required  this  of  him,  but  his  present  guests  felt  no  disposition 
to  do  so  after  what  they  had  heard.  They  cut  up  their  fowls  by 
firelight ;  then,  before  beginning  to  eat,  they  exchanged  glances,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  the  boys  were  called,  made  to  sit 
down,  each  between  two  soldiers,  and  treated  with  some  mouthfuls 
of  savoury  fowl.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  they  forgot,  till  after- 
wards, that  they  were  eating  poor  Marie's  fowls,  which  they  had 
hoped  to  see  pecking  about  in  the  wood  ? 

The  lively  talk  that  was  going  on  round  the  table  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  a  loud  rap  upon  the  door,  made  by  a  heavy  staff,  such 
as  the  Count's  followers  usually  carried  when  they  went  on  messages. 
Randolphe  was  not  fond  of  receiving  visits  from  the  Count's  people, 
and  he  now  desired  Robin  to  go  to  the  door  and  see  what  was 
wanted  The  message  was  heard  by  those  within,  for  the  bearer 
shouted  it  aloud  from  door  to  door  of  all  the  peasantry  of  the  Count's 
estate.  Randolphe  and  another  were  wanted  to-night  to  flog  the 
ponds. 

"  I  will  go  myself,  because  I  must,"  observed  Randolphe ;  "  but 
how  to  find  another  I  don't  know,  so  I  shall  just  let  that  alone." 

"  They  won't  forgive  you  for  not  taking  a  second,"  remarked  his 
wife.  "You  will  have  to  pay  dear  one  way  or  another,  and  yet  I 
can't  ask  you  to  take  one  of  the  boys.  It  is  bad  enough  for  you, 
a  poor  rest  between  two  days'  labour,  to  stand  flogging  the  ponds 
till  field-time  in  the  morning." 

"  Have  you  often  to  do  this  night  work,  neighbour  ?  "  asked 
Jerome. 

"  Only  when  the  family  are  at  the  chdteau.  They  are  so  used 
to  live  in  Paris,  away  from  country  noises,  that  they  cannot  sleep 
in  the  country  for  the  noise  of  the  frogs,  unless  the  ponds  are  flogged ; 
so,  when  they  come,  we  have  that  work  to  do." 

"  Cannot  you  poison  the  frogs  ?"  asked  Jerome. 

"  Oh,  yes,  father ! "  cried  Marc.  "  You  poison  rats  :  cannot  you 
poison  the  frogs,  and  have  done  with  them  ?  " 

The  smoker  here  muttered  something  which  made  his  comrade 
jog  his  elbow,  and  the  host  say,  "  Hush  !  hush  ! "  What  he  was 
muttering  was,  that  if  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  nuisance,  the 
aristocrats  were  fewer  than  the  frogs. 

Randolphe  was  evidently  anxious  to  be  gone  after  he  had  heard 
this  speech.     He  would  not  say  another  word  on  his  own  grievances 
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or  those  of  his  neighbours.  He  fetched  his  woollen  cap,  and  stood 
only  undecided  as  to  what  he  should  do  about  furnishing  a  second 
to  work  with  him  that  night.  He  glanced  from  one  boy  to  the 
other,  but  both  looked  too  pale  to  stand  in  the  damps  through  an 
April  night.  He  repeated  that  he  would  take  no  second ;  but  while 
he  said  so  there  were  im^es  in  his  mind  of  fine  or  compensation, 
bringing  increased  hardships  on  the  morrow. 


At  this  moment  a  voice  from  the  darkness  without  called  his 
name,  and  said  he  need  not  look  any  farther  for  a  comrade. 

All  the  family  knew  that  this  was  Charles's  voice  ;  but  even  the 
little  boys  had  learned  so  much  caution  from  hardship  that  they 
did  not  speak,  but  ojily  looked  at  each  other,  Jcjrome  observed 
that  it  told  well  for  his  host  that  he  had  a  neighbour  ready,  without 
asking,  to  help  him  in  so  irksome  a  service. 

The  soldiers  contrived  to  make  room  for  the  boys  to  sleep,  think- 
ing it  quite  enough  that  the  law  obliged  Randolphe  to  flog  the. 
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ponds,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  to  toil  in  the  shed  all  night,  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  two  half-fed  lads  having  to  lie  down  on  the 
clay  floor,  or  not  at  all.  So  each  boy  had  a  share  of  the  crib  and 
a  corner  of  the  rug. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  HOLIDAY   MORNING. 

The  boys  were  wakened  in  the  morning  by  a  rap  on  the  door,  like 
that  of  the  preceding  evening.  When  they  had  rubbed  their  eyes 
and  got  up,  they  found  that  their  mother  was  speaking  with  no  less 
a  person  than  the  bailiff  from  the  chiteau.  It  took  little  time  to 
slip  on  the  only  day  garment  each  had ;  and  then,  as  their  mother 
stood  in  the  doorway,  one  looked  out  under  each  of  her  arms,  to 
see  what  was  going  on. 

"  Ah !  you  little  fellows,"  said  the  bailiff,  "  I  have  some  busi- 
ness with  you.  What  have  you  to  do  with  pigeons  when  you  know 
'tis  against  the  law  for  you  to  keep  them  ?  Come,  no  excuses  ;  I 
saw  a  brood  of  pigeons  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  as  I  came." 

"  How  are  we  to  help  the  Count's  pigeons  lighting  on  our  ridge 
if  they  choose,  please  sir  ?  "  said  Marc 

**  Nay,  Marc,  no  tricks  ! "  said  his  mother.  "  The  pigeons  are 
theirs,  sir — got  from  the  wood,  and  a  present  for  their  sister — but 
you  see,  sir,  how  trickery  and  falsehood  come.  If  there  were  no 
reasons  why  my  boys  should  not  do  such  an  innocent  thing  as 
bring  up  a  brood  of  pigeons,  the  thought  of  an  untruth  would  not 
enter  their  heads ;  but  you  see  what  you  tempt  them  to,  by  driv- 
ing them  so  very  hard  about  almost  the  only  pleasure  they  have." 

"  It  is  not  I,  good  woman,"  said  the  bailiff.  "  Do  not  say  I 
drive  them  hard.  I  did  not  make  the  laws  ;  but  it  is  my  business 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  regarded  between  the  Count  and  his  people, 
that  is  all.  Come !  While  your  daughter  puts  on  her  gayest 
ribbon  I  will  go  round  and  see  about  these  pigeons." 

Marie  had  no  gay  ribbon  to  put  on,  though  she  must  go  immedi- 
ately with  her  father  before  the  Count.  It  was  the  bailiff's  errand 
to  say  this.  While  she  made  herself  as  neat  as  she  could,  and  her 
father  was  called  in  from  the  field  (to  which  he  had  gone  straight 
from  the  ponds,  because  he  knew  there  was  no  meal  ready  for  him 
at  home),  the  bailiff  examined  the  premises,  followed  at  a  distance 
by  the  bo3rs,  in  terror  for  their  rabbit-hutch.     Of  course  the  rabbits 
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were  found,  and  of  course  they  were  carried  off.  Robin  rolled 
upon  the  ground  in  his  grief,  and  Marc  looked  as  if  his  heart  was 
bursting.  The  bailiff  was  so  sorry  for  what  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
do,  that  against  all  rule  he  offered  the  boys  one  young  rabbit  and 
one  young  pigeon  to  keep.  At  first  these  were  accepted,  but  Robin 
was  sure  that  Marc's  rabbit  would  pine  alone,  and  Marc  was  cer- 
tain Robin's  pigeon  could  never  live  solitary ;  and  they  gave  up 
these  last  remains  of  their  treasures:  To  do  it  with  a  good  grace 
was  more  than  they  were  equal  to,  and  when  Marie  and  her  father 
set  off  for  the  chiteau,  they  left  the  boys  crying  bitterly. 

It  did  not  make  Marie  the  more  easy  to  see  her  lover  skulking 
at  a  distance  all  the  way  they  went.  The  bailiff  was  close  at  hand, 
and  she  believed  that  his  quick  eyes  would  note  all  Charles's  do- 
ings. Every  time  he  spoke,  which  he  did  frequently  and  civilly, 
she  dreaded  his  asking  what  business  that  man  had,  watching  them 
from  under  the  shade  of  the  wood  ;  but  each  time  she  was  relieved 
by  hearing  some  question  or  remark  about  the  reception  of  the 
Dauphiness  in  the  village.  She  had  to  say  all  that  must  be  said  to 
the  bailiff,  for  her  father  was  busy  thinking.  He  was  glad  when 
they  were  left  alone,  so  that  he  could  tell  Marie  what  was  in  his 
mind.  There  was  time  enough  to  do  this.  When  the  great  iron 
gates  of  the  avenue  closed  behind  them  the  bailiff  told  them  to  go 
straight  on  by  the  broad  road.  He  was  going  by  a  side  path,  but 
would  meet  them  farther  on,  and  take  them  to  the  Count. 

This  was  the  opportunity  Randolphe  wanted,  to  tell  his  daughter 
that  he  thought  it  best  now  to  ask  the  Count's  consent  to  her  marri- 
age with  Charles,  formally  and  properly.  Marie  trembled  and  grew 
sick  at  heart  as  she  heard  this,  and  implored  her  father  not  to 
mention  Charles — so  sure  was  she  that  her  marriage  would  be  pre- 
vented if  Charles  were  spoken  of.  Her  father  declared,  however, 
that  he  knew  the  Count  and  his  ways,  and  was  certain  that,  his 
notice  being  attracted,  nothing  could  now  prevent  his  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  minutest  of  their  family  circumstances ;  and 
that  the  most  politic  course  would  be  to  appear  to  desire  his  con- 
sent, and  only  to  have  waited  his  arrival  at  the  chiteau  to  request 
it.  Randolphe  had  decided  upon  his  plan,  and  Marie  had  only  to 
submit. 

The  bailiff  met  them  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  and  led  them  to 
the  morning  apartment  of  the  Count,  which  he  entered  first,  after 
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being  announced,  leaving  his  companions  in  the  hall.     The  door 
was  presently  opened,  and  he  beckoned  them  in. 

The  Count  was  sitting  in  his  morning  gown  beside  a  table,  on 
which  stoodasmall  silver  tray,  with  his  coffee-cup  upon  it.  His  valet 
was  dressing  his  hair.  Two  of  his  sons  were  in  the  room,  one  playing 
with  his  dogs  in  a  recess  of  the  window,  and  the  other  reading  the 
newspaper. 

**  Come  closer,"  said  the  Count,  in  answer  to  Randolphe's  bow. 
"  Nearer — come  close  up  to  the  table." 

The  truth  was,  he  could  not  otherwise  see  them  well  while  his. 
hair  was  in  the  hands  of  his  valet 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  he  said,  as  if  to  himself,  while  he  looked  at 
the  peasant  and  his  daughter.  "  Are  you  Randolphe  ?  I  had 
heard  your  name  for  so  long  and  so  often  among  my  people,  that 
I  had  imagined  you  one  of  the  principal  of  them.  But  you  appear 
wretchedly  poor,  eh  ?  "  he  continued,  looking  into  the  sallow  un- 
shaven face  before  him.     "  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  poor,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well-nigh  heartbroken  with  poverty,  my  lord." 

"  There  is  some  mistake,"  resumed  the  Count  "  How  is  this  ?  " 
said  he,  looking  towards  the  bailiff;  and  then,  calling  to  his  son  in 
the  window,  "  Casimir,  how  is  this  ?  " 

The  bailiff  answered  first : — 

"  Randolphe  is  wretchedly  poor,  my  lord,  as  you  say ;  but  there 
is  no  one  of  your  people  hereabouts  who  is  less  so." 

The  youth's  reply  was,  that  in  the  question  of  arrangements  for 
receiving  the  Dauphiness,  he  supposed  the  principal  peasants  be- 
longing to  the  chiteau  would  be  spoken  to,  and  he  had  mentioned 
Randolphe,  understanding  him  to  be  one  of  them. 

Marie  saw  that  this  youth  was  the  one  who  had  stared  her  out 
of  countenance  at  the  stile  the  afternoon  before :  the  same  who  had 
talked  with  her  brothers  on  the  verge  of  the  wood. 

The  Count  was  for  dismissing  his  visitors  at  once,  saying  that 
they  would  not  answer  his  purpose  for  the  arrangements  of  which 
he  had  meant  to  speak  with  them.  They  were  not,  however,  lei 
off  so  easily  as  they  had  now  begun  to  hope.  The  young  man  asked 
some  questions  from  the  window,  which  put  it  into  the  Count's  head 
to  ask  more,  till  Randolphe  thought  it  prudent  not  to  keep  back 
his  story,  but  to  request  the  Count's  consent  to  Marie's  marriage, 
as  if  that  had  been  his  own  part  of  his  errand  this  morning. 
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The  Count  evidently  cared  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  would 
have  given  his  consent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  his  son  Casimir  had 
been  anywhere  but  in  the  room.  As  it  was,  there  were  so  many 
questions,  the  inquiries  about  Charles  were  so  minute,  that  Marie 
grew  vexed  and  angry,  and  by  a  look  invited  her  father  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Count's  time  and  be  gone.  The  youth  who  was  read- 
ing certainly  pitied  her,  for  he  said,  without  raising  his  eyes  from  his 
newspaper, 

"  Be  quiet,  Casimir.  Casimir,  how  can  you?  Do  leave  these  poor 
people  to  make  themselves  happy  their  own  way.  It  is  no  concern 
of  yours." 

"  It  is  my  father's  concern  that  his  people  should  not  live  on  his 
land  when  they  cannot  do  service  for  it.  Why,  it  appears  they  have 
not  anything  like  a  cottage  to  go  to.  My  father  cannot  look  to  them 
for  anything.  You  see,  sir,  you  can  depend  upon  them  for  nothing 
in  their  present  circumstances,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  con- 
sent to  their  marrying  yet.  If  this  fellow  Charles,  now,  would  do 
his  duty,  and  serve  for  three  years,  there  would  be  some  chance  for 
their  settling  comfortably  afterwards.  They  would  lose  nothing  by 
waiting  if  they  settled  comfortably  at  last." 

"  Please  your  lordship,"  said  Randolphe,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  they 
have  waited  so  very  long  already,  and  there  is  no  prospect — " 

He  glanced  at  Marie  to  see  how  she  bore  this.  She  seemed  to 
be  just  falling ;  and  he  drew  her  arm  within  his,  to  keep  her  up. 

"  We  will  take  care  that  there  is  a  prospect,"  said  Casimir.  "We 
do  not  intend  to  lose  sight  of  you.  We  may  do  some  kind  things 
for  Marie." 

Marie  tried  to  speak,  but  before  she  could  utter  a  sentence,  the 
Count  discovered  that  the  valet  had  arrived  at  the  last  bow  of  the 
pig-tail,  and  that  he  must  make  a  decision,  and  conclude  this  mter- 
view.  He  therefore  pronounced  that  Charles  should  be  sent  on 
military  service  for  three  years,  and  gave  orders  to  the  bailiff  to  see 
that  the  young  man  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  in  the  course  of 
the  morning.  He  then  bade  good-day  to  his  peasant  dependant, 
and  hoped  he  would  see  better  times,  and  do  the  best  he  could  for 
the  young  people  before  their  wedding-day,  as  he  would  now  have 
a  considerable  interval  in  which  to  meditate  his  duty  as  a  parent 
to  so  pretty  a  daughter. 

While  the  Count  was  saying  this,  Casimir  slipped  round  towards 
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the  door,  and,  as  Marie  passed  near  him,  thrust  a  piece  of  gold  into 
her  hand.  Marie  had  never  had  a  piece  of  gold  in  her  hand  before, 
and  she  did  not  tike  it  now.  She  looked  at  Caslmir  with  such  a  look 
as  he  had  never  before  met  from  human  eyes,  and  threw  his  gift 
between  his  two  dogs  in  the  window. 

The  Count  did  not  see  nor  heed  this.  Randolphe  thought  his 
graver  son  did,  For  there  was  a  sudden  crackle  of  the  newspaper, 
and  the  reader's  face  was  crimson  to  the  temples. 

"We  have  one  friend  there,  1  fancy,"  muttered,  the  unhappy 


casihik's  present  scornfully  rbtubned. 

father,  as  he  went  out.  "  But  for  that  I  think  you  and  I  had  better 
drown  ourselves  in  the  ponds  between  this  and  home." 

"  Charles ! "  gasped  Marie  in  his  ear.  "  Send  Charles  away  I  I 
can  get  home  alone." 

Her  father  took  the  hint.  They  parted  in  the  shade  of  the  avenue, 
as  soon  as  they  could  suppose  themselves  unwatched  from  the 
chiteau.  Randolphe  cut  across  into  the  wood  where  he  had  seen 
Charles  half  an  hour  before,  while  Marie  went  homewards  with 
tottering  steps,  looking  away  from  the  ponds,  from  a  feeling  that 
her  state  of  mind  was  too  desperate  for  her  to  trust  herself  on  the 
brink  of  deep  waters. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

HOLIDAY    INDEED. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  Marie,  on  reaching  home,  to  find  that  no  soldiers 
were  there.  The  guests  of  the  preceding  night  had  been  summoned 
to  their  duty,  as  the  royal  train  might  be  certainly  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  morning.  The  good-natured  Jerome's  heart  had  been 
touched  by  the  lamentations  of  the  boys  for  their  lost  favourites, 
and  he  had  told  them  that,  if  they  would  leave  off  crying,  so  as  to 
make  their  faces  fit  to  be  seen  by  the  train  of  nobles,  they  might 
look  out  for  him  on  the  roadside,  and  he  would  try  to  place  them 
where  they  might  see  the  Dauphiness.  They  had  made  every  effort 
to  look  cheerful,  and  were  thinking  more  about  the  Princess  than  of 
pigeons  and  rabbits  when  their  sister  returned ;  but  When  they  wit- 
nessed her  burst  of  weeping  on  her  mother^s  bosom — when  they 
heard  that  Charles  was  to  be  carried  off  for  a  soldier  for  three  years, 
and  that  there  w  as  to  be  no  hut  in  the  wood,  and  no  new  brother- 
in  law  for  them,  they  cried  more  bitterly  than  ever. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  Jerome  came  by  on  horseback.  He 
could  not  stop,  but  he  called  out  that  the  band  had  been  heard 
already,  and  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  boys  should  go  and 
take  their  stand.  They  did  not  now  care  anything  about  the  pro- 
cession, or  the  coach  with  six  horses,  or  the  handsome  ladies,  or 
the  noble  gentlemen  that  Jerome  had  promised  they  should  see. 
Their  mother  wished  that  they  should  not  miss  such  a  sight,  but 
they  did  not  move  as  she  said  so.  When,  however,  Marie  turned 
her  face  towards  them,  and  said,  "Go,  dears:  pray  do,"  they  took 
their  caps  and  walked  away ;  they  thought  it  so  kind  of  Marie  to 
care  for  their  pleasure  at  such  a  time. 

Jerome  passed  again  after  they  had  gone  a  few  yards,  and 
nodded  and  beckoned.  They  ran  and  kept  up  with  his  horse  till 
he  stopped  opposite  the  post-house.  He  told  them  hastily  that 
he  was  to  be  stationed  here,  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  as  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  party  would  halt  at  the  post-house.  He  desired 
the  boys  to  keep  close  behind,  at  his  horse's  tail,  where  nobody 
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would  -neddle  with  them.  They  must  not  notice  him  till  spoken 
to,  aad  must  take  care  of  his  horse's  tread:  all  the  rest  they  might 
leave  to  him.  There  was  presently  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
speak  a  iew  words  more  to  them,  and  he  could  net  help  saying  how 
sorry  he  was  to  see  how  they  had  been  cr3ang  since  he  had  left 
their  cottage.  Of  course  this  brought  out  the  story  of  Charles,  and 
the  new  misfortune  threatened  Co  the  fiamily.  Jerome  was  not  the 
only  one  who  heard  the  tale.  His  smoking  comrade  was  by  his 
side,  and  it  was  exactly  the  kind  of  story  to  which  his  ears  were 
most  open.  The  two  soldiers  conversed  together  in  a  low  voice 
for  a  minute  or  two.  and  then  sat  bolt  upright  and  silent,  as  if  they 
had  been  made  of  stone,  and  had  not  each  carried  a  pitying  heart 
under  his  stiflf  uniform  and  steady  c^^untenance.  When  the  mili- 
tary music  was  heard  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  distant  cheers 
were  borne  on  the  breeze,  the  commanding  officer  rode  by,  and  saw 
nothing  in  the  demeanour  of  these  two  soldiers  to  distinguish  them 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  line,  who  were  thinking  only  of  themselves 
or  the  Dauphiness. 

She  came,  preceded  by  so  many  attendants  on  horseback  and 
inferior  carriages,  which  passed  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
post-house,  that  Robin  and  Merc  heard  the  people  about  them 
lamenting  that  there  would  be  no  halt,  and  that  they  should  barely 
see  the  Princess  after  all.  They  were  mistaken,  however.  It  was 
one  of  the  plans  of  the  journey  that  the  royal  carriage  should  stop 
for  a  few  moments  at  every  post-house,  whether  fresh  horses  were 
wanted  or  not,  in  order  that  the  loyal  feeling  of  the  people  should 
be  cherished  by  a  sight  of  her  who  was  to  be  their  Queen,  and 
whose  appearance  was  indeed  likely  to  captivate  all  eyes  and 
hearts. 

The  six  bay  horses  were  checked  precisely  at  the  right  spot,  and 

all  which  preceded  the  royal  carriage  halted  at  the  same  moment. 

The  air  was  rent  by  a  cheer,  such  a  cheer  as  convinced  the  Count 

and  his  family  how  faint  in  comparison  their  welcome  had  been, 

when  they  had  appeared  from  the  by-road  to  the  chiteau  half  an 

hour  before.      When  his  train  had  taken  their  station  at  the 

entrance  of  St  Menehould  there  had  been  a  few  cries  of  "  Long 

live  the  Count  our  lord!"  but  they  were  a  mere  whisper  compared 

with  the  acclamations  which  greeted  the  Dauphiness. 

2  L 
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The  royal  carriage  was  open  almost  all  round,  so  that  the 
Princess  was  conspicuously  visible.  She  was  full  as  beautiful  as 
any  of  the  gazers  h^d  expected.  Her  complexion  was  fresh  and 
fair,  her  countenance  smiling,  and  her  blue  eyes  full  of  spirit  and 
feeling ;  and  though  she  looked  no  more  than  fifteen  (her  actual 
age),  all  thought,  as  she  moved  her  stately  head  in  answer  to  their 
greeting,  that  they  had  never  seen  so  dignified  a  lady. 

In  about  two  minutes  from  the  halting  of  her  carriage,  Jdrome 
turned  his  head  round  with  a  hasty  smile  to  the  boys,  and  before 
they  knew  what  it  meant,  his  and  his  comrade's  horses  began 
scrambling  and  sliding.  Jerome's  opened  a  way  for  the  boys  to 
escape  into  the  road  from  the  danger  of  a  kick ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  safe  there  the  horses  began  to  prance,  and  make  yet 
more  confusion.  The  Dauphiness  looked  that  way,  as  Jerome  in- 
tended that  she  should ;  and  when  her  attention  was  fairly  fixed, 
he  called  to  the  boys  to  come  back  to  their  places. 

As  Jerome  had  hoped,  their  doleful  faces,  all  swollen  with  cry- 
ing, had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Princess,  who  had  hitherto  met 
only  smiling  countenances  wherever  she  turned  since  she  had 
entered  her  new  country.  These  traces  of  tears  carried  back  her 
thoughts  to  her  own  weeping,  some  days  before,  on  leaving  Vienna; 
and  she  suddenly  beckoned  to  the  children.  In  a  moment  a 
hundred  voices  bade  them  go  forward  to  the  carriage,  a  hundred 
hands  pointed  and  pushed,  so  that  they  were  presently  within 
hearing  of  the  kind  questions  of  the  young  Princess. 

She  asked  what  made  them  so  unhappy  on  this  day,  when  every 
one  else  looked  pleased  and  joyful.  They  could  scarcely  help 
crying  again  at  the  question,  but  they  were  old  enough  to  know 
that  everything  might  depend  on  their  behaviour  at  this  moment ; 
and  they  strove  to  speak,  and  to  speak  plainly.  Had  they  been 
ill  ?  the  Princess  asked,  observing  to  her  ladies  that  they  looked 
sadly  thin.  *No,  they  had  not  been  ill,  they  replied;  they  were 
only  very  unhappy  to-day. 

Tfie  bailiff,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  Count's  family,  now 
put  himself  forward  to  explain,  not  to  the  Dauphiness  herself  (that 
would  have  been  too  bold),  but  to  one  of  her  ladies,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  carriage,  about  his  having  taken  away  the  boys'  rabbits 
and  pigeons  according  to  law. 
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"Tis  not  that,"  cried  Marc,  indignantly,  as  he  heard  this. 
"  We  left  off  crying  about  the  rabbits  and  pigeons  long  ago,  did 
not  we,  Robin  ?     It  is  about  Charles  and  Marie." 

"Tell  me  about  Charles  and  Marie,"  said  the  Princess,  in^ 
broken  French,  "  and  then  all  about  your  pigeons." 

^  Charles  and  our  sister  were  just  going  to  be  married,  and  we 
had  begun  a  house  in  the  wood  for  them,  and  we  have  had  to  pull 
it  to  pieces  again ;  and  this  morning  the  Count  says  Charles  must 
go  for  a  soldier  for  three  years,  and  Marie  is  crying  at  home  so — " 

Marc  could  not  go  on  for  his  own  tears. 

The  Count's  sons  had  by  this  time  made  their  way  through  the 
closing  crowd  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 

"  Casimir,"  said  his  brother,  "  your  bad  work  of  this  morning 
must  be  undone,  you  see.  Do  your  part  with  a  good  grace.  Bring 
my  father  to  receive  the  commands  of  the  Dauphiness." 

Casimir  yielded.  While  he  was  gone  his  brother  explained  to 
the  Princess  the  rights  which  the  Count  had  over  this  family,  as 
over  the  other  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  ventured  to 
answer  for  his  father  that  he  would  see  the  hardship  of  this  par- 
ticular case,  and  would  permit  some  arrangement  to  be  made  by 
which  Charles  might  be  spared  the  threatened  misfortune,  and 
restored  to  his  hopes  of  a  speedy  marriage. 

**  Where  is  this  Charles  ?  "  asked  the  Princess.  "  I  will  not  ask 
to  see  the  tearful  Marie  before  so  many  eyes." 

Robin  had  seen  Charles,  just  before,  near  the  spot;  for  Charles 
was  desperate,  and  would  neither  hide  nor  attempt  to  escape.  He 
roamed  about,  half  mad  with  the  suffering  of  his  mind,  among  the 
holiday  groups  of  St.  Menehould ,  and  when  called,  was  not  long 
in  presenting  himself. 

*'  Alas !  is  this  the  bridegroom?"  asked  the  Princess,  shrugging 
her  shoulders  with  an  expression  of  pity. 

"  He  looks  better  than  that  sometimes,  when  he  plays  with  us," 
said  Marc,  zealous  for  his  friend  Charles. 

"  But  his  dress  ! "  said  a  lady,  who  had  seldom  before  seen  a" 
peasant,  and  was  not  familiarised  with  the  coarse  woollen  garment 
and  leathern  belt,  so  common  among  the  country  people. 

"It  is  just  what  father  wears,  and  ever>'body,"  maintained  Marc. 

By  this  time  the  Count  was  waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  Princess, 
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ready  to  assure  her  of  his  patronage  of  any  persons  she  might 
please  to  favour.  The  Dauphiness  asked  whether  such  poverty 
as  she  witnessed  was  not  a  thing  hitherto  unheard  of — ^whether 
such  misery  could  be  common  in  the  country  she  had  just  entered? 
The  bridUng  of  some  of  her  ladies,  and  the  annoyance  in  the  faces 
of  some  gentlemen  of  her  suite,  showed  her  that  she  had  asked  an 
imprudent  question.  Yet  she  was  only  fifteen,  and  was  to  be 
hereafter  the  queen  of  this  country ;  and  if  she  had  never  done 
worse  things  than  asking  such  questions,  she  might  have  lived  be- 
loved, and  died  lamented  in  a  good  old  age. 

She  saw  another  thing  in  the  countenances  of  her  attendants — 
that  it  was  time  to  be  gone.  She  therefore  requested  of  the  Count, 
as  a  favour  to  herself,  that  he  would  settle  Charles  advantageously 
on  his  lands  ;  and  smiling  at  the  young  man,  she  declared  that  she 
would  answer  for  Charles's  fidelity  to  his  lord.  Charles  was  on 
his  knees  at  the  word,  too  much  overpowered  to  speak,  but 
promising  all  by  his  clasped  hands  and  heaving  breast  The  Count 
declared  he  should  have  a  cottage  and  a  field  that  very  day,  and 
his  hearty  consent  to  take  Marie  home  as  soon  as  the  priest  could 
marry  them. 

The  Dauphiness  asked  one  of  her  attendant  gentlemen  for  her 
purse,  and  gave  the  boys  gold  for  Marie.  They  were  to  tell  her 
to  make  her  cottage  comfortable  with  it 

"  As  for  yourselves,"  said  she,  "  what  did  I  hear  just  now  that 
you  wanted  ?    Canary-birds,  was  it  ?  " 

**  Pigeons,"  "  Rabbits,"  said  the  boys ;  "  but  never  mind  them 
now." 

"  Oh,  but  I  do  mind  :  you  shall  have  some  money  for  that  tea" 

The  bailiif  explained  that  it  was  not  poverty,  but  the  law  which 
interfered  with  the  boys'  pleasures.  Pigeons  abounded  in  the 
wood,  and  could  feed  themselves ;  but  it  was  against  the  law  for 
any  under  the  rank  of  a  noble  to  keep  them.  The  Dauphiness 
supposed  this  was  all  as  it  should  be,  for  she  was  apt,  through  lif^ 
to  beUeve  that  the  nobles  were  by  nature  entitled  to  all  things, 
and  might  give  only  such  leavings  as  they  did  not  wish  for  to 
inferior  people ;  yet  she  was  pleased,  and  repaid  the  bailiff  with 
a  gracious  smile,  when  he  said  that  all  laws  melted  away  before 
the  wishes  of  a  royal  bride,  and  that  these  peasant  boys  should 
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have  their  rabbit-hutch  and  dove-cot  henceforth  by  special  per- 
mission. 

None  waved  their  caps  more  vehemently,  none  shouted  "  Long 
live  the  Dauphiness ! "  more  vigorously,  as  the  cavalcade  set  forth 
again,  than  Robin  and  Marc.  When  the  last  horseman  vanished 
m  the  dust  of  the  road,  the  attention  of  the  crowd  turned  upon  the 
favoured  family  of  Randolphe.  The  poor  man  himself  had  retired 
overpowered,  and  no  one  could  tell  where  he  was.  Charles  was 
with  Marie  abready ;  but  the  boys  remained  in  the  road.  They 
were  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  their  neighbours,  having  first  de- 
livered the  precious  gold  pieces  into  the  hands  of  the  cur^,  lest 
they  should  lose  Marie's  treasure  in  the  bustle.  Robin  would  not 
be  carried  a  step  towards  home  till  he  had  been  allowed  to  speak 
to  Jerome.  He  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  good-natured  , 
soldier,  and  said  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  Marie's  fortune. 
Then  Jerome  had  to  shake  hands  with  every  person  in  the  crowd, 
and  every  man  who  had  a  house  or  cottage  begged  Jerome  to  be 
his  guest.  Jerome  laughed  and  said  that  among  so  many  he  should 
not  have  known  what  to  reply,  and  how  to  choose  his  host,  but 
that  he  and  his  comrades  were  at  St.  Menehould  only  for  the  oc- 
casion which  was  now  passed,  and  before  night  they  would  be  twenty 
miles  off. 

Before  sunset,  accordingly,  Jerome  and  the  smoker  were  riding 
side  by  side  on  the  road  to  fresh  quarters,  each  with  a  fine  bouquet 
of  spring  flowers  at  his  breast  sent  by  Marie.  They  were  talking 
of  the  events  of  the  morning — of  the  sudden  rescue  of  a  worthy 
family  from  the  depths  of  misery.  The  smoker  could  not  be 
cheered  even  by  what  he  had  witnessed,  and  he  spoke  as  gloomily 
and  sententiously  as  if  the  pipe  were  now  between  his  lips,  and 
his  words  coming  forth  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Jerome  could  not^ 
but  own,  however,  that  there  was  much  truth  in  what  he  said,  when 
he  declared,  "  It  is  all  very  well,  and  I  am  glad  this  one  family  is 
saved,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  hundred  thousand  miserable 
families.  What  is  to  become  of  all  the  rest,  who  may  not  have 
the  luck  to  see  a  royal  bride  pass  their  way  ?  It  is  not  a  few  royal 
smiles  and  gold  pieces  here  and  there  that  will  save  the  royal,  or 
the  noble,  or  the  poor,  while  the  law  and  the  customs  of  the  great 
oppress  and  destroy  a  hundred  to  pamper  one.     If  this  young 
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Dauphiness  were  to  do  this  deed  over  again  every  hour  of  the  year, 
she  could  not  do  more  than  put  off  for  a  Utile  while  the  storm 
that  will  burst  upon  her  and  all  of  us  when  the  poor  can  endure 
^no  more." 
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CHAPTER     L 

ROYALTY. 

It  is  a  common  belief,  among  those  who  have-not  learned  to  be 
wiser,  that  to  be  a  king,  or  one  of  the  king's  family,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  perfectly  happy.  It  is  probable  that  all  persons 
living  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  royal  family  have  thought  so 
at  some  time  of  their  lives.  The  poor  man  who  lives  under  the 
harsh  orders  of  some  superior,  fancies  the  king  with  his  crown  on 
his  head  ordering  all  things  as  he  likes.  Hardworking  servant-girls 
think  of  the  queen  as  driving  about  in  her  carriage  all  the  morning, 
and  going  to  the  play  every  evening.  Children,  when  tired  of  their 
lessons,  or  sent  from  some  favourite  book  on  an  errand  to  the 
cellar,  or  a  walk  in  the  cold,  imagine  the  royal  princes  and  prin- 
cesses doing  what  they  like,  and  putting  upon  others  whatever  is 
disagreeable.  Unless  some  circumstance  should  bring  home  to 
their  minds  the  truth  that  royalty  does  not  exempt  from  sickness 
and  death,  and  from  the  troubles  of  the  heart  and  mind,  such 
persons  may  go  on  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  envying  royal 
personages  who,  perhaps,  would  gladly  be  peasants,  or  in  any  rank 
but  the  highest,  the  evils  of  which  many  a  sovereign  has  found  to 
be  more  than  could  be  borne. 

The  poor  people  of  France,  at  the  time  of  the  story  you  have 
just  read,  were  as  ignorant  as  I  have  described  about  royalty  and 
its  privileges.  There  was  also  something  worse  than  ignorance  in 
their  minds  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  splendid  royal  palaces  of 
Paris  and  Versailles.  It  has  been  shown  howpoor  and  how  oppressed 
some  of  the  country  people  were :  this  poverty  and  oppression, 
accompanied  with  ignorance,  caused  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  espedally  in  Paris,  passions  of  fear  and  hatred  which  were 
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then  terrible  to  witness,  and  are  now,  after  seventy  years,  dreadful 
to  think  of.  One  anecdote  will  show  the  mind  and  temper  of 
some  of  the  people  of  Paris  about  the  time  when  the  Dauphiness 
entered  France. 

The  old  King,  Louis  XV.,  had  ruined  his  health,  as  well  as  made 
himself  detested,  by  his  vices.  At  one  time,  when  he  was  very 
ill,  Paris  was  crowded  with  hungry  wretches  who  had  come  up 
from  the  country  in  hopes  of  finding  a  living  in  the  capital  The 
police  had  orders  to  clear  the  city,  every  now  and  then,  of  these 
beggars,  and  send  t'lem  back  to  their  native  places.  On  one 
occasion  the  police  carried  off  some  children  of  respectable  persons, 
in  hopes  of  getting  large  sums  of  money  for  ransom.  The  mothers 
of  these  children,  seeking  them  the  streets  and  squares,  and 
weeping  as  they  went,  attracted  crowds  ;  and  a  report  was  spread 
and  believed  at  once,  that  the  physicians  of  the  King  had  ordered 
for  his  cure  baths  of  children's  blood !  Those  who  believed  this 
nonsense  rose  in  a  riot  before  it  was  found  that  the  missing  children 
were  alive  and  safe  ;  and  several  of  the  poor  misled  rioters  were 
hanged. 

This  story  proves  more  than  the  ignorance  of  the  suffering  people. 
It  shows  how  the  royal  family  and  their  attendants  were  r^arded ; 
how  tyrannical  and  cruel,  how  selfish  and  how  powerful,  they  were 
thought.  The  royal  family  was  from  this  time  forward  greatly 
wronged  by  the  people ;  but  it  was  because  the  people  had  already 
been  much  more  wronged  by  the  rich  and  powerful  They  had  been 
so  ground  down  into  poverty  and  wretchedness  that  they  felt  the 
fiercest  envy,  the  most  brutal  rage,  towards  all  the  wealthyand  noble^ 
believing  them  bom  to  be  unboundedly  happy,  and  to  make  every- 
body below  them  as  miserable  as  they  pleased.  Never,  perhaps, 
were  the  absurd  notions  of  the  privileges  of  royalty  held  in  such  ex- 
aggeration as  by  the  common  people  of  France  at  this  time ;  and 
never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  intense  hatred  shown  among  men  than 
by  those  who  abolished  this  royalty.  The  story  of  the  young  King, 
Louis  XVIL,  which  is  now  to  be  told,  is  a  standing  lesson  to  all 
who  may  imagine  that  to  be  a  prince  is  to  be  happier  than  other 
people. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ROYAL  WAYS. 

Louis  XVII.  was  bom  in  1785.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Princess  who  passed  through  St.  Menehould  from  Vienna,  after  her 
marriage.  From  being  Dauphiness  she  had  since  become  Queen, 
and  her  eldest  boy  was  now  the  Dauphin.  This  second  son,  whose 
history  we  are  to  follow,  was  called  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  as 
he  was  never  likely  to  be  anything  more,  there  was  less  pomp  and 
fuss  about  him  than  was  made  about  his  brother,  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  Yet,  form  ihe  day  of  his  birth  he  had  an  establishment  of 
his  own ;  and  while  a  little  unconscious  baby,  not  knowing  one 
person  from  another,  and  wanting  nothing  but  to  eat  and  sleepy  t.e 
was  called  the  master  of  several  ladies,  waiting-women,  gentlemen, 
and  footmen,  who  were  appointed  to  attend  upon  him. 

We  happen  to  have  full  accounts  of  the  v  ay  of  living  6f  this  royal 
family  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  as  well  as  of  their  adventures 
when  adversity  overtook  them.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  was  four  years  old,  life  in  the  palace  was  as  follows  : — 

The  oldest  members  of  the  royal  family  were  the  King's  aunts — 
the  great-aunts  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  There  were  four  sisters, 
all  unmarried  One  of  them  had  gone  into  a  convent,  and  found 
herself  very  happy  there.  After  the  dulness  of  her  life  at  home, 
she  quite  enjoyed  taking  her  turn  with  the  other  nuns  in  helping  to 
cook  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  looking  after  the  linen  in  the  washhouse. 
Her  three  sisters  led  dreadfully  dull  lives.  They  had  each  spacious 
apartments,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  ushers  to  wait  on  them, — 
a  reader  to  read  aloud  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  money  to  buy 
whatever  they  liked.  But  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  nobody  to 
love  very  dearly.  They  were  without  husbands  and  children,  and 
even  intimate  friends ;  for  all  about  them  of  their  own  age  and  way 
of  thinking  were  of  a  rank  too  far  below  their  own  to  be  made  in- 
timate friends  of.  These  ladies  duly  attended  divine  service  in  the 
royal  chapel,  and  they  did  a  great  deal  of  embroidery  and  tapestry- 
work.     When  the  proper  hour  came  for  paying  their  respects  to 
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their  niece  the  Queen,  they  tied  on  their  large  hooped  petti- 
coats, and  other  articles  of  court-dress,  had  their  trair.s  borne 
by  their  pages,  and  went  to  the  Queen's  apartment  to  roake  their 
courtesies,  and  sit  down  for  a  little  while,  chiefly  to  show  that  they 
had  a  right  to  sit  down  unasked  in  the  royal  presence.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  went  back  to  their  apartments^  slipped  off  tfieir  hooped 
petticoats  and  long  trains,  and  sat  down  to  theu:  work  again.  They 
would  have  liked  to  take  walks  about  Paris  and  into  the  country, 
as  they  saw  from  their  windows  that  other  ladies  did  ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of — it  would  have  been  too  undignified  :  so  they 
were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  formal,  slow,  daily  drive,  each 
in  her  own  carriage,  each  attended  by  her  lady-in-waiting,  and  with 
her  footmen  mounted  behind.  They  were  fond  of  plants,  and  longed 
above  everything  to  be  allowed  to  rear  flowers  with  their  own  hands 
in  a  garden ;  but  this,  too,  was  thought  out  of  the  question,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  flowers  as  would  grow 
in  boxes  on  their  window-sills  in  the  palace.  Madame  Louise,  the 
one  who  became  a  nun,  employed  a  young  lady  to  read  to  her 
while  she  yet  lived  in  the  palace.  Sometimes  the  poor  girl  read 
aloud  for  five  hours  together,  and  when  her  failing  voice  showed 
that  she  was  quite  exhausted,  Madame  Ix)uise  prepared  a  glass 
of  eau  sucrke  (sugared  water),  and  placed  it  beside  her,  saying 
that  she  was  sorry  to  cause  so  much  fatigue,  but  that  she  was  anxious 
to  finish  a  course  of  reading  which  she  had  laid  out.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  Madame  Louise  to  take  the  book  herself, 
or  ask  some  one  else  to  relieve  her  tired  reader. 

The  King,  Louis  XVL,  would  probably  have  been  a  dull  man  in 
any  situation  in  life.  His  mind  was  dull,  but  his  tastes  showed  that 
he  might  have  been  better  and  happier  in  many  places  than  in  his 
own  palace.  Till  he  fell  into  misfortune,  and  showed  a  somewhat 
patient  and  forgiving  temper,  he  seems  not  to  have  attached  any- 
body to  him.  He  was  very  sileiu,  though  now  and  then  giving  way 
to  strange  bursts  of  rudeness,  which  made  his  children  and  servants 
afraid  of  him.  For  many  years  after  he  married,  his  wife  was  not 
sure  whether  he  cared  at  all  about  her.  There  must  always  be  some 
doubt  of  this,  for  a  time,  in  the  case  of  royal  marriages  which  take 
place,  as  his  did,  without  the  parties  having  ever  met,  or  being  able 
to  tell  whether  they  shall  like  one  another.  The  King's  manners 
were  such  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  he  cared  about  any- 
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body — except,  indeed;  one  person — and  that  person  was  not  the 
Queen,  nor  his  aunts,  nor  his  children,  but  a  locksmith  of  the  name 
of  Gamin. 

There  were  three  employments  that  the  King  was  so  fond  of  that 
he  seemed  to  have  no  interest  left  for  anything  else  :  first,  of  lock- 
making  ;  secondly,  of  hunting ;  thirdly,  of  studying  geography. 


A  ROVAL  UKKSUITK. 

As  long  as  he  could  spend  his  hours  with  his  huntsmen,  with  Gamin, 
or  marking  his  copper  globe,  or  colouring  maps,  he  seemed  to  care 
little  how  his  ministers  managed  bis  kingdom,  or  how  his  wife  spent 
her  time  and  formed  her  friendships. 

A  person  who  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  his  apartments 
gives  an  account  of  them,  which  shows  how  little  the  King  liked 
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the  common  course  of  royal  life,  and  how  differently  he  employed 
his  hours  in  private  from  what  his  people  supposed.  On  the  stair- 
case which  led  from  one  to  another  of  his  small  private  apartments 
hung  six  pictures  of  the  King's  hunts,  with  exact  tables  of  the  game 
he  had  killed — the  quantity,  the  kind  of  game,  and  the  dates  of  the 
occasions,  divided  into  the  months,  the  seasons,  and  the  years  of 
his  reign.  In  a  splendid  room  below  stairs  hung  the  engravings 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  him,  and  designs  of  canals  and  other 
public  works.  The  room  above  this  contained  the  King's  collec- 
tion of  maps,  spheres,  and  globes.  Here  were  found  numbers  of 
maps  drawn  and  coloured  by  the  King — some  finished,  and  many 
only  half  done.  Above  this  was  a  workshop  with  a  turning-lathe, 
and  all  necessary  instruments  for  working  in  wood.  Here,  while 
no  one  knew  where  the  King  was,  did  he  spend  hours  with  a  foot- 
man, named  Duret,  in  cleaning  and  polishing  his  tools  Higher 
up  was  a  Ubrary,  containing  the  books  the  King  valued  most,  and 
some  private  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  the  royal  families  of 
Hanover,  England,  Austria,  and  Russia.  In  the  room  over  this, 
however,  did  his  Majesty  most  delight  to  spend  his  mornings.  It 
contained  a  forge,  two  anvils,  and  every  tool  used  in  lock-making. 
Here  he  took  lessons  of  Gamin,  who  was  smuggled  up  the  back 
stairs  by  Duret ;  and  here  the  King  and  the  locksmith  hammered 
away  for  hours  together,  while  all  about  the  room  might  be  seen 
common  locks,  finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  secret  locks, 
and  locks  of  copper  splendidly  gilt.  Gamin  was  a  vulgar-minded 
man,  and  he  treated  the  King  ill,  both  at  this  time  and  after  ad- 
versity had  overtaken  the  royal  family.  In  these  early  days  he  felt 
that  the  King  was  in  his  power,  so  afraid  was  his  Majesty  of  the 
Queen  and  court  knowing  about  his  lock-making,  and  Gamin  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  tell  any  day.  He  spoke  gruffly  to  the  King, 
and  ordered  him  about  as  if  he  had  been  an  apprentice  ;  to  which 
the  King  always  submitted.  He  not  only  endured  this  treatment, 
but  entrusted  Gamin  with  various  secret  commissions,  which  were 
sometimes  of  great  importance.  The  account  which  Gamin  gave 
of  the  King  was  that  he  was  kind  and  forbearing,  timid,  inquisi- 
tive, and  very  apt  to  go  to  sleep. 

There  was  one  more  apartment,  a  sort  of  observatory,  on  the 
leads,  in  which  was  an  immense  telescope.  Duret  was  always  at 
hand,  either  sharpening  tools,  or  cleaning  the  anvil,  or  pasting  maps; 
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and  the  King  employed  him  to  iix  the  lens  of  the  telescope  so  as  to 
suit  his  Majesty's  eye  j  and  there,  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  end  of  the 
telescope,  sat  the  King,  for  hours  together,  spying  at  the  people  who 
thronged  the  palace  courts,  or  who  went  to  and  fro  in  the  avenue. 
While  his  Majesty  was  thus  pursuing  all  this  child's  play  in 
private  his  people  were  starving  by  thousands,  and  preparing  by 
milhons  to  rebel.  The  government  was  deep  in  debt,  the  ministers 
perplexed,  and  the  wisest  of  them  in  despair,  because  they  never 
could  get  his  Majesty  to  speak  or  act  even  so  far  as  to  say  in  council 
which  of  two  different  opinions  he  liked  the  best.     He  would  sit 


by,  hearing  consultations  on  the  most  important  and  pressing  affairs, 
and  after  all  leave  his  ministers  unable  to  act,  because  he  would 
not  utter  so  much  as  "  Yes  "  or  "  No."  He  had  no  will,  and  no- 
thing could  be  done  without  it.  What  a  pity  for  suffering  France, 
and  for  the  mild  Louis  himself  and  all  his  family,  that  be  was  not 
a  huntsman  or  a  mechanic  instead  of  a  king ! 

The  little  Duke  of  Normandy  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  saw 
very  litfle  of  his  fether  in  any  way.  What  did  he  see  his  mother 
doing?  The  formality  of  the  court  was  such  that  he  saw  less  of 
his  mother  than  almost  any  child  in  the  kingdom  of  its  parents ; 
but  the  sort  of  life  the  Queen  led  was  as  follows : — 
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She  had  been  married,  as  we  know,  at  fifteen,  when  she  was  not 
only  inexperienced,  but  very  ignorant.  Her  mother,  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  was  so  busy  governing  her  empire  that  she  could  pay 
little  attention  to  the  education  of  her  children.  She  gave  them 
governesses,  but  these  governesses  indulged  their  pupils  :  doing 
their  lessons  for  them — tracing  their  writing  in  pencil — casting  up 
their  sums — whispering  to  them  how  to  spell — doing  tHe  outline  of 
their  drawings  first,  and  touching  them  up  at  last.  The  consequence 
was  that,  when  this  young  girl  entered  France  a  bride,  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  she  knew  next  to  nothing  ;  and,  though  she  took  some 
pains,  she  never  learned  to  spell  well  in  French,  or  to  write  gram- 
matically, even  after  she  declared  that  she  had  forgotten  her  native 
language — German.  She  was  very  clever,  notwithstanding.  She 
had  a  strong,  firm,  and  decided  mind.  Her  ignorance,  however, 
was  an  irreparable  evil,  especially  her  ignorance  of  men  and  com- 
mon life.  She  had  no  means  of  repairing  this  ignorance.  Every- 
body flattered  her,  every  one  yielded  to  her  in  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity, so  that  she  knew  no  will  but  her  own,  till  some  mistake, 
which  it  was  too  late  to  set  right,  showed  her  how  she  had  been 
deceived.  Even  during  the  happiest  years  of  her  life,  while  all  ap- 
peared to  go  well,  she  was  perpetually  getting  into  scrapes  and 
making  enemies ;  and  we  shall  see,  by-and-bye,  how,  on  one  oc- 
casion, her  inexperience  cost,  in  its  consequences,  the  lives  of  her- 
self and  all  her  family  but  one. 

Of  her  many  mistakes,  however,  none  were  so  fatal  as  that  ot  con- 
cluding that  all  was  well  because  no  one  told  her  to  the  contrary — 
of  passing  her  days  in  splendour  and  pleasure,  giving  her  whole  mind 
to  acting  plays,  masquerading,  and  inventing  new  amusements,  and 
now  and  then  providing  for  dependants  by  giving  a  licence  to  sell 
some  necessary  article  dear  to  the  poor,  while  the  poor  were  grow- 
ing desperate  with  famine.  She  was  careless  and  selfish,  but  she 
was  not  hard-hearted,  for  whenever  she  witnessed  misery  she 
hastened  to  relieve  it,  often  sacrificing  her  own  pleasures  for  the 
purpose ;  but  the  people  hunger-bitten  and  in  rags,  seeing  her  splen- 
dour, and  hearing  reports  of  far  more  than  was  actually  true,  believed 
her  hard-hearted,  and  from  being  proud  of  her,  and  devoted  to  her, 
when  she  entered  France  as  a  bride,  they  learned  at  last  to  hate  her 
from  the  bottom  of  their  souls. 

There  would  be  no  end  to  the  story  of  how  many  attendants  the 
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Queen  had,  and  what  were  the  formalities  observed  among  them. 
We  will  only  briefly  go  over  tbe  history  of  a  day,  in  order  fully  to 
anderstand  how  great  ivas  tbe  reverse  when  she  became  a  prisoner. 
The  Queen  was  awakened  regularly  at  eight  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  her  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  entered  her  room,  and  came 
within  the  gilt  railing  which  surrounded  the  bed,  bringing  in  one 
hand  a  pincushion,  and  in  the  other  the  book  containing  the  patterns 
of  all  the  Queen's  dresses,  of  which  she  had  usually  thirty-six  for 
each  season,  besides  muslin  and  other  common  dresses.  The  Queen 
marked  with  pins  the  three  she  chose  to  wear  in  the  course  of  that 
day — one  during  the  morning,  another  at  dinner,  and  a  third  in  the 
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evening,  at  a  card  party,  a  ball,  or  the  theatre.  The  book  was  then 
delivered  to  a  footman,  who  carried  it  to  the  lady  of  the  wardrobe. 
She  took  down  from  the  shelves  and  drawers  these  dresses  and 
their  trimmings,  while  another  woman  filled  a  basket  with  the  linen 
etc.,  which  her  Majesty  would  want  that  day.  Great  wrappers  of 
green  taffety  were  thrown  over  these  things,  and  footmen  carried 
them  to  the  Queens  dressing-room.  Sometimes  the  Queen  took  her 
breakfast  in  bed,  and  sometimes  in  her  bath.  Her  linen  dress  was 
trimmed  with  the  richest  lace;  her  dressing-gown  was  of  white  taffety; 
and  the  slippers  in  which  she  stepped  to  the  bath  were  of  white 
dimity,  trimmed  with  lace. 
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Two  women  were  kept  for  the  sole  business  of  attending  to  the 
bath,  which  was  usually  rolled  into  the  room  upon  castors.  The 
bathing-gown  was  of  fine  flannel,  with  collar  and  cuffs,  and  lining 
throughout  of  fine  linen.  The  breakfast,  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  was 
served  on  a  tray  which  stood  on  the  cover  of  the  bath.  Meantime 
one  of  the  ladies  warmed  the  bed  with  a  silver  warming-pan,  and 
the  Queen  returned  to  it,  sitting  up  in  her  white  taffety  dressing- 
gown,  and  reading ;  or  if  any  one  who  had  permission  to  visit  her 
at  that  hour  wished  to  see  her,  she  took  up  her  embroidery.  This 
kind  of  visit,  at  a  person's  rising,  is  customary  abroad  ;  and  it  had 
been  so  long  so  at  the  court  of  France,  that  certain  classes  of  persons 
were  understood  to  have  a  right  to  visit  the  Queen  at  the  hour  of 
her  lev^e,  as  it  was  called.  These  persons  were  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  court,  any  messengers  from  the  King,  the  Queen's 
secretary  and  others,  so  that  there  were  often,  besides  the  ladies  in 
waiting,  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  visiting  the  Queen  as  she  sat  up  in 
bed,  at  work  or  taking  her  breakfast. 

The  great  visiting  hour,  however,  was  noon,  when  the  Queen 
went  into  another  room  to  have  her  hair  dressed.  We  see  in  prints 
how  the  hair  was  dressed  at  that  time — frizzed  ajjd  powdered,  auid 
piled  up  with  silk  cushions,  and  ribbons  and  flowers,  till  the  wonder 
was  how  any  head  could  bear  such  a  weight.  It  took  a  long  time 
to  dress  a  lady  s  hair  in  those  days.  The  Queen  sat  before  a  most 
splendid  toilet-table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  ladies  who 
had  been  in  waiting  for  twenty-four  hours  now  went  out,  and  gave 
place  to  others  in  full  dress,  with  rose-coloured  brocade  petticoats;, 
wide  hoops,  and  high  head-dresses,  with  lappets,  and  ail  the  finery 
of  a  court.  The  usher  took  his  place  before  the  folding  doors  \ 
great  chairs  and  stools  were  set  in  a  circle  for  such  visitors  as  had 
a  right  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  Then  entered  the 
ladies  of  the  palace,  the  governess  of  the  ro)^l  children,  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family,  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  captains  of  the  guard, 
and,  on  Tuesdays,  the  foreign  ambassadors.  According  to  their 
rank,  the  Queen  either  nodded  to  them  as  they  entered,  or  bowed 
her  head,  or  leaned  with  her  arm  upon  the  toilet-table,  as  if  about 
to  rise.  This  last  salutation  was  only  to  the  royal  princes.  She 
never  actually  rose,  for  her  hair-dresser  was  powdering  her  hair. 

It  was  considered  presumptuous  and  dangerous  to  alter  any 
customs  of  the  court  of  France ;  but  this  Queen  thought  fit  to  alter 
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one  among  others.  It  had  always,  before  her  time,  been  the  etiquette 
for  the  lady  of  the  highest  rank  who  appeared  in  readiness  in  the 
Queen's  chamber,  to  slip  her  Majesty's  petticoats  over  her  head  in 
dressing,  but  when  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  have  her  he  l  dressed 
so  high  that  no  petticoat  would  go  over  it,  but  must  be  slipped  up 
from  her  feet,  she  used  to  step  into  her  closet,  to  be  dressed  by  her 
favourite  milliner  and  one  of  her  women.  This  change  gave  great 
offence  to  the  ladies  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  the  honour 
of  dressing  the  Queen. 

Her  Majesty  came  forth  from  her  closet  ready  to  go  to  mass  in 
the  chapel  on  certain  days,  and  by  this  time  her  chaplains  were  in 
waiting  among  her  suite.  The  royal  princesses  and  their  trains  stood 
waiting  to  follow  the  Queen  to  the  chapel,  but,  strangely  enough, 
this  was  the  hour  appointed  for  signing  deeds  of  gift  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen  These  gifts  were  too  often  licences  for  the  exclusive 
sale  of  articles  which  all  should  have  been  left  free  to  sell.  The 
secretary  of  the  Queen  presented  the  pen  to  her  Majesty  ;  and  at 
these  hours  she  signed  away  the  goodwill  of  thousands  of  well- 
disposed  subjects.  At  such  a  moment,  while  she  stood,  beautiful 
and  smiling,  among  a  crowd  of  adorers,  and  while  her  husband, 
with  smutted  face  and  black  hands,  was  filing  his  locks  in  his  attic, 
how  little  did  either  of  them  think  that  their  eldest  son  was  sinking 
to  his  grave,  and  that  the  storm  of  popular  fury  was  even  now  growl- 
ing within  their  dominions — the  tremendous  storm  which  was  to 
prove  fatal  to  themselves ! 

At  this  hour  of  the  toilet,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  Queen 
was  presented  with  her  pocket-money  for  the  month — the  sum  which 
she  might  do  what  she  liked  with,  and  out  of  which  she  made  presents. 
This  sum  was  always  in  gold,  and  was  presented  in  a  purse  of  white 
kid,  embroidered  in  silver,  and  lined  with  white  silk.  Its  amount 
was,  on  an  average  for  the  year  round,  ^^i  2,500.  It  was  by  saving 
out  of  this  allowance  that  she  paid  for  the  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings 
which  she  bought  soon  after  her  marriage,  but  it  took  six  years*  sav- 
ings to  pay  for  that  one  orpament.  She  was  young  and  giddy  when 
she  boughtthose  jewels,and  she  paidfor  them  out  of  her  own  pocket- 
money  ;  but,  as  has  been  seen,  the  purchase  did  not  sound  well  in 
the  ears  of  peasants  who  boiled  nettles  for  food  when  they  could  get 

no  bread  from  the  pressure  of  the  taxes.    Whether  the  discontented 
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knew  it  or  not,  a  good  deal  of  this  monthly  gold  went  in  charity — 
charity,  however,  which  did  not  do  half  the  good  that  self-denial 
would  have  done. 

Her  Majesty  was  waited  on  at  dinner  by  her  ladies.  She  dined 
early,  generally  eating  chicken  and  drinking  water  only.  She  supped 
on  broth,  or  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  and  biscuits  which  she  steeped  in 
water.  She  spent  the  afternoons  among  her  ladies,  or  with  her  two 
most  intimate  friends — the  Duchess  de  Polignac,  for  some  time 
governess  to  the  royal  children,and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  super- 
intendent of  the  household.  After  a  time  the  friendship  with  both 
these  ladies  cooled  ;  but  while  it  lasted,  the  pleasantest  hours  the 
Queen  passed  were  when  working  and  conversing  with  these  ladies. 
After  the  private  theatre  was  given  up,  the  evenings  were  commonly 
spent  in  small  dull  card  parties,  but  sometimes  in  more  agreeable 
parties  in  the  apartments  of  one  or  other  of  her  two  friends.  It  was 
thoughtless  and  undignified  of  the  Queen  to  act  plays,  to  which  the 
captains  of  the  guard  and  various  other  persons  were  in  time  admitted 
as  spectators;  but,  though  her  best  friends  would  have  been  glad  that 
she  should  have  abstained  from  such  performances,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  she  inclined  to  an  amusement  that  gave  her  something  to 
think  of  and  to  do,  and  from  which  she  really  learned  more  of  litera- 
ture than  she  could  otherwise  have  done.  Amidst  the  deplorable 
dulness  of  such  a  life  as  hers,  we  cannot  wonder  that  studying  some 
of  the  best  French  dramatic  poetry,  and  feeling  for  the  hour  that 
she  was  the  companion  and  not  the  Queen,  should  have  been  a 
pleasure  which  she  was  sorry  to  forego.  She  sorely  lamented  after- 
wards that  she  had  ever  indulged  in  it. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  she  had  children  and  she  had  friends.  Could 
she  not  make  herself  happy  with  them  ?  Alas  !  she  found  herself 
disappointed  there,  as  she  was  whichever  way  she  turned  for  happi- 
ness. Though  her  friend,  the  Duchess  de  Polignac,  was  governess 
to  her  children,  and  though  she  had  hoped  by  this  plan  to  enjoy 
more  freedom  with  both  than  by  any  other  means,  all  went  wrong. 
The  other  gentlemen  and  ladies — the  tutors  and  under-governesses 
who  were  about  the  children — became  jealous  of  the  duchess,  and 
taught  the  children  to  dislike  her.  The  Princess  de  Lamballe  alsc* 
had  misunderstandings  with  the  duchess,  and  the  Queen  and  her 
children's  governess  began  to  be  equally  hated  by  the  people,  who 
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believed  that  the  duchess  instigated  the  Queen  to  all  the  bad  actions 
of  which  she  was  reported  guilty. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy  was  three  years  old  when  the  serious 
misfortunes  of  his  family  began.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  seen  only 
what  was  bright  and  gay.  He  himself  was  a  little,  rosy,  plump, 
merry  child,  with  beautiful  curling  hair,  and  so  sweet  a  temper  that 
everybody  loved  him.  He  found  many  to  love.  There  was  his 
beautiful,  kind  mother.  She  could  not  do  for  him  what  a  mother 
of  a  lower  rank  would  have  done ;  she  could  not  wash  and  dress 
him,  and  keep  him  on  her  lap,  or  play  with  him  half  the  day,  or 
walk  in  the  sweet,  fresh  fields  with  him ;  but  she  often  opened  her 
arms  to  him,  and  alwa3rs  smiled  upon  him,  and  loved  him  so  much 
that  some  ill-natured  people  persuaded  his  elder  brother,  the 
Dauphin,  that  the  little  Duke  of  Normandy  was  his  mother's 
favourite,  and  that  she  did  not  care  for  her  other  children. 

Then  there  was  the  Princess  Royal,  the  eldest  of  the  children. 
She  was  at  that  time  eight  years  old,  and  as  grave  a  little  girl  as 
was  ever  seen  at  that  age.  She  rarely  laughed  or  played,  but  she 
was  kind  to  her  brothers  and  the  people  about  her. 

Next  was  the  Dauphin,  a  year  younger  than  his  sister.  He  was 
sinking  under  disease,  and  it  made  every  one's  heart  ache  to  see 
his  long  sharp  face,  and  his  wasted  hands,  and  his  limbs  so  shrunk 
and  feeble  that  he  could  not  walk.  His  tutor  could  not  endure 
the  duchess,  his  governess,  and  taught  the  poor  fretful  child  to  be 
rude  to  her,  and  even  to  his  mother.  When  the  duchess  came 
near  to  amuse  him,  he  told  her  to  go  away  for  he  could  not  bear 
the  perfumes  that  she  was  so  dreadfully  fond  of.  This  was  put 
into  his  head,  for  she  used  no  perfumes.  When  the  Queen  carried 
to  her  poor  boy  some  lozenges  that  she  knew  could  not  hurt  him, 
and  that  he  was  fond  of,  the  under-tutors,  and  even  a  footman  of 
the  Dauphin,  started  forward,  and  said  she  must  give  him  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  the  physicians.  She  knew  that  these  were 
the  very  people  who  were  always  putting  it  into  the  Dauphin's 
head  that  she  was  more  fond  of  his  little  brother,  and  she  saw  that 
it  was  intended  to  prevent  her  having  any  influence  with  her  own 
sick  child,  and  bitterly  she  wept  over  all  this  in  her  own  apartment 

One  day  some  Indian  ambassadors  were  to  visit  the  King  in 
great  splendour,  and  it  was  known  that  there  would  be  a  crowd  of 
people  in  the  courts  and  galleries  to  see  them.     The  Queen  desired 
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that  the  Dauphin  might  not  be  encouraged  to  think  of  seeing  this 
sight,  as  it  would  be  bad  for  him,  and  she  could  not  have  him  ex- 
posed, deformed  and  sickly,  to  the  gaze  of  a  crowd  of  people. 
Notwithstanding  her  desire^  the  Dauphin's  tutor  helped  him  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  mother,  b^ging  that  he  might  see  the  am- 
bassadors pass.  She  was  obliged  to  refuse  him.  When  she  re- 
proached the  tutor  with  having  caused  her  and  her  boy  this  pain, 
he  replied  that  the  Dauphin  wished  to  write,  and  he  could  ^not 
vex  a  sick  child — ^the  very  thing  which  he  compelled  the  mother 
to  do,  after  having  fixed  the  subject  in  the  boy's  mind,  and  raised 
hi3  hopes. 

There  was  another  sister,  younger  than  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
—quite  a  baby.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  used  to  see  tb^s  little 
baby  every  day,  and  kiss  her,  and  hear  her  crow,  and  see  her 
stretch  out  her  little  hand  towards  the  Hghted  wax  candles  which 
made  the  palace  almost  as  light  as  day.  One  mommg  bab/  was 
not  to  be  seen.  Everybody  looked  grave ;  his  mother's  eyes  were 
red,  and  her  face  very  sad.  Baby  was  dead — and,  young  as  he  was, 
Louis  did  not  forget  Sophie  immediately.  He  saw  and  heard  things 
occasionally  which  put  him  in  mind  of  baby  for  long  afterwards. 

There  was  one  more  person  belonging  to  the  family  whom  the 
children  and  everybody  dearly  loved.  This  was  their  aunt  Eliza- 
beth, the  King's  sister,  a  young  lady  of  such  sweet  temper,  so 
religious,  so  humble,  so  gentle,  that  she  was  a  blessing  wherever 
she  went.  She  disliked  the  show  and  formality  of  a  life  at  court,  and 
earnestly  desired  to  become  a  nun.  The  King  and  ^ueen  loved  her 
so  dearly  that  they  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  her  leaving  them.  They 
devised  every  indulgence  they  could  think  of  to  vary  the  dulness  of 
the  court.  The  King  declared  her  of  age  two  years  before  the  usual 
time,  and  gave  her  a  pretty  country  house,  with  gardens,  where 
she  might  spend  her  time  as  she  pleased ;  and  he  encouraged  her 
taking  long  country  rides,  as  she  was  fond  of  horse  exercise.  At 
last,  when  she  was  full  of  gratitude  for  her  brother's  kindness,  he 
begged  her  to  promise  not  to  become  a  nun  before  she  was  thirty, 
when,  if  she  still  wished  it,  he  would  make  no  further  opposition. 
She  promised.  We  shall  see  by-and-bye  what  became  of  this  sweet 
princess  when  she  was  thirty. 

She  was  at  this  time  twenty-three  years  old.  She  was  a  great 
comfort  to  the  Queen,  not  concealing  from  her  that  she  thought 
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the  Dauphin  was  dyin^  and  the  nation  growing  very  savage  against 
the  royal  family ;  but  endeavouring  to  console  and  strengthen  her 
mind,  as  religious  people  are  always  the  best  able  to  do.  Tiie 
poor  Queen  b^an  to  want  comfort  much.  She  went  to  bed  very 
late  now,  because  she  could  not  sleep ;  and  a  little  anecdote  shows 
that  her  anxieties  made  her  again  as  superstitious  as  she  had  for- 
merly been,  when  she  dreaded  misfortune  because  she  was  bom 
on  the  day  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

On  the  table  of  her  dressing-room  four  large  wax  candles  were 
burning  one  evening.  Before  they  had  burned  half  way  down, 
one  of  them  went  out.  The  lady-in-waiting  lighted  it.  A  second 
went  out  immediately,  and  then  a  third.  Tlie  Queen  in  terror 
grasped  the  lady's  arm,  saying,  "  If  the  fourth  goes  out,  I  shall  be 
certain  that  it  is  all  over  with  us."  The  fourth  went  out.  In  vain 
the  lady  observed  that  these  four  candles  had  probably  been  all 
run  in  the  same  mould,  and  had  therefore  the  same  fault.  The 
Queen  allowed  this  to  be  reasonable,  but  waa  still  much  impressed 
by  the  circumstaiicc. 

Foe  one  of  the  impending  evils  there  was  no  remedy.  The 
Dauphin  died  the  next  June,  when  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  then 
four  years  old,  became  Dauphin.  It  may^ve  some  idea  of  the 
iormality  of  the  court  proceedings  to  mention  that,  when  a  depu- 
tation of  the  magistrates  of  Paris  came,  accon^g  to  custom,  to 
view  the  lying-in-state,  the  usher  of  the  late  Dauphin  announced 
to  the  dead  body,  as  he  threw  open  the  folding  doors,  that  the 
magistrates  of  Paris  had  come  to  pay  their  respects. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE   DAUPHIN   LOSES   HIS  GOVERNESS. 

I 

Little  Louis  had  no  cause  to  rejoice  in  his  new  honours.  Much 
more  observance  was  paid  to  him  within  the  palace  now  that  he 
had  become  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  out  of  doors  all  was  confusion, 
and  five  weeks  from  his  brother's  death  had  not  passed  before  the 
little  Prince  had  to  endure  one  of  those  fits  of  terror  of  which  he 
had  but  too  much  experience  from  that  time  forward. 

The  two  principal  royal  palaces  were  that  called  the  Tuileries,  in 
Paris,  and  that  of  Versailles,  twelve  miles  from  Paris.  At  this  time, 
July,  1789,  the  royal  family  were  at  Versailles.  The  discontented, 
long-murmuring  people  of  Paris  rose  in  rebellion,  because  their 
favourite  minister,  Necker,  who  had  managed  the  money  affairs  of 
the  nation  well,  and  was  more  likely  to  take  oflf  taxes  than  any  other 
minister,  had  been  dismissed  from  his  oflfice.  The  nation  were  de- 
termined to  have  him  back  again ;  but,  having  once  risen  in  re- 
bellion, they  aimed  at  more  achievements  than  one.  On  the  14th 
of  July  the  people  of  Paris  besieged  and  took  the  Bastille,  the  great 
state  prison,  where  for  hundreds  of  years  victims  had  suffered  cruel 
imprisonments,  often  without  having  been  tried.  The  very  sight 
of  this  gloomy  castle  was  odious  to  the  people,  and  they  pulled 
it  down,  leaving  not  one  brick  upon  another,  and  carrying  the 
prisoners  they  found  there  on  their  shoulders  through  the  city  in 
triumphant  procession. 

While  this  attack  on  the  Bastille  was  taking  place  there  was  a  ball 
given  in  the  orangery  at  Versailles,  where  the  court  ladies  and  the 
officers  of  the  troops  danced,  and  laughed,  and  talked,  and  took 
their  refreshments,  as  if  all  was  well.  The  French  Parliament  was 
sitting  in  the  town  of  Versailles,  and  they  sent  some  of  their  body 
repeatedly  that  day  to  the  palace  to  tell  the  King  of  the  danger, 
and  urge  him  to  do  what  was  proper ;  but  there  was  no  moving  the 
King  to  do  anything  that  day,  any  more  than  on  other  occasions, 
and  he  only  sent  word  to  the  Parliament  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness.    The  inhabitants  of  Versailles  were  alarmed  at  the  reports 
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that  arrived  from.  Paris,  and  they  were  all  on  the  watch,  consulting 
in  the  streets,  or  wondering  in  their  own  houses,  what  would  happen 
next:  Some  vague  rumours  reached  the  palace,  but  the  court  ladies 
and  their  guests  danced  away  in  the  orangery  till  the  time  for  break- 
ing up  the  ball  arrived.  Late  at  night,  a  nobleman  who  had  a  right 
to  demand  an  audience  of  the  King  at  all  times,  arrived,  made  his 
way,  dusty  as  he  was,  to  the  King's  chamber,  and  told  of  the  re- 
bellion, the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  murder  of  two  faith- 
ful officers,  well  known  to  the  King.  "Why,"  said  the  King,  as  much 
surprised  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  warn  him,  "this  is  a  revolt." 
"  It  is  not  a  revolt,"  said  the  nobleman :  "  it  is  a  revolution ! " 
The  Dauphin  was  fast  asleep  when  this  alarm  arrived.     He  saw. 
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the  next  morning,  that  every  one  about  him  was  in  terror,  and  that 
the  courts  of  the  palace  were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  ill-looking,  angry 
people.  His  governess  appeared  greatly  alarmed,  and  well  she 
might  be,  for  the  mob  outside  were  shouting  her  name,  and  saying 
that  they  would  be  revenged  on  her  for  giving  the  Queen  bad  ad- 
vice. The  King  had  gone  to  address  the  Parliament,  promising  to 
do  all  that  they  had  advised  the  day  before,  and  to  recall  M.  Necker, 
the  favourite  minister.  While  he  was  gone  one  of  the  Queen's  ladies 
came  to  the  room  where  Louis  was  with  his  governess,  unlocked  the 
door  with  the  Queen's  key,  and  told  him  that  he  was  to  go  with  her 
to  his  mother.  The  Duchess  de  Polignac  asked  whether  she  might 
not  take  him  herself  to  the  Queen,  but  the  lady  messenger  shook 
her  head,  and  said  she  had  no  such  orders.     She  knew  very  well 
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that  if  the  people  who  were  looking  up  at  the  wipdows  should  once 
see  the  duchess  they  would  be  ready  to  pull  her  to  pieces.  The 
duchess,  understanding  the  lady's  countenance,  took  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  wept  bitterly.  Louis  did  not  know  what  it  all  meant,  but  it 
frightened  him.  The  messenger  tried  to  console  the  duchess  with 
promising  to  bring  Louis  back  presently,  but  she  said,  weeping,  that 
she  knew  too  well  now  what  to  expect.  One  of  the  under-go vemesses 
asked  whether  she  might  take  the  Prince  to  his  mother,  and  did  sa 

The  Queen  was  waiting  for  the  boy,  with  the  Princess  Royal  by 
her  side.  She  stepped  out  into  the  balcony  with  her  two  children, 
and  repeatedly  kissed  them  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Little  Louis 
might  well  be  glad  to  step  back  from  the  balcony  into  the  room 
again,  for  the  mob  was  very  noisy  and  rude.  The  lady  who  had 
been  sent  to  summon  him  slipped  out  among  the  people  to  hear 
what  they  were  saying.  A  woman,  who  kept  a  thick  veil  down  over 
her  face,  seized  her  by  the  arm,  told  her  she  knew  her,  and  desired 
her  to  tell  the  Queen  not  to  meddle  any  more  in  the  government, 
but  to  leave  it  to  those  who  cared  more  for  the  people.  A  man 
then  grasped  her  other  arm,  and  said  he  knew  her  too,  and  bade 
her  tell  the  Queen  that  times  were  coming  very  diiferent  from  those 
which  were  past.  Just  then  the  Queen  and  the  children  appeared 
in  the  balcony.  "  Ah  ! "  said  the  veiled  woman,  "  the  duchess  is 
not  with  her."  "  No,"  said  the  man,  "  but  she  is  still  in  the  palace, 
working  underground  like  a  mole,  but  we  will  dig  her  out."  The 
Queen's  lady  had  heard  quite  enough.  She  was  glad  to  go  in  and 
sit  down,  for  she  could  scarcely  stand.  She  thought  it  her  duty 
to  tell  the  Queen  what  she  had  heard,  and  the  Queen  made  her 
repeat  it  to  the  King. 

One  of  the  King's  aunts  was  at  her  tapestry-work  that  day  in  a 
room  which  looked  towards  the  court,  and  where  there  was  a  win- 
dow-blind through  which  she  could  see  without  being  seen.  Three 
men  were  talking  together,  and  she  knew  one  of  them.  They  did 
not  whisper,  or  speak  low;  and  one  of  them  said,  looking  up  at  the 
window  of  the  throne-room,  "There  stands  that  throne  of  which 
there  will  soon  be  left  no  remains." 

While  such  a  temper  as  this  was  abroad,  it  mattered  little  that 
everything  seemed  set  right  for  the  time  by  what  the  King  said  to 
the  Parliament  The  members  escorted  him  back  to  the  palace, 
and  the  people  cheered  him.     All  Paris  cheered  when  the  news 
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anived  that  the  people's  minister  was  to  be  restored  to  his  office, 
and  a  messenger  was  sent  off  to  M.  Necker  that  night. 

The  Duchess  de  Polignac  and  her  relations  now  saw  that  they 
must  be  off  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their  liberty — perhaps  their 
lives.  After  the  next  day  Louis  never  saw  his  governess  more. 
She  bade  him  good-night  at  his  bed-time,  and  in  the  morning  she 
was  far  away«  She  went  disguised  as  a  lady's-maid,  and  sat  on  the 
coach-box.  leaving  the  palace  just  at  midnight  The  Queen  bade 
her  farewell  in  private,  with  many  and  bitter  tears,  forgetting  any 
coolness  that  had  lately  existed  between  them  in  the  thought  of 
their  former  friendship;  and  the  care  the  duchess  had  taken  of  her 
children.  The  duchess  was  not  rich,  and  the  Queen,  after  they 
had  parted  sent  her  a  purse  of  gold,  with  a  message  that  she  might 
want  it  on  the  journey. 

It  was  a  perilous  journey.  The  party  consisted  of  six,  of  whom 
two  were  frentlemen.  IVhen  they  arrived  at  Sens  they  found  the 
people  bad  risen.  The  mob  stopped  the  carriage  to  ask,  as  they 
had  been  asking  of  other  travellers  who  came  the  same  road,  if  those 
Polignacs  were  still  about  the  Queen.  **  No,  no,"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen, "  they  are  far  enough  from  Versailles.  We  have  got 
rid  of  all  sucn.  bad  subjects."  The  next  time  the  carriage  stopped 
the  postillion  stood  on  the  step  and  whispered  to  the  duchess, 
"  Madam,  there  are  some  good  people  in  France.  I  found  out 
who  you  were  at  Sens.**    They  gave  him  a  handful  of  gold. 

The  Queen  wept  the  more  bitterly  on  parting  with  her  friend, 
because  she  would  have  been  glad  to  nave  gone  away  too.  It  was 
talked  of,  and  some  of  the  King's  relations,  with  their  families,  set 
off  the  same  night  as  the  Polignacs,  and  were  soon  out  of  danger 
beyond  the  frontier.  The  question  had  been  whether  the  King 
should  go  with  them,  or  show  himself  in  Paris,  and  endeavour  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  his  people.  This  question  was  de- 
bated for  some  hours  by  the  royal  family  and  their  confidential 
friends,  and  the  King  let  them  argue,  hour  after  hour,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  any  will  of  his  own.  **  Well,"  said  he,  when  he  was 
tired  of  listening,  "  something  must  be  decided.  Am  I  to  go  or 
stay  ?  I  am  as  ready  for  one  as  the  other."  It  was  then  decided 
that  he  should  stay.  The  Queen,  meanwhile,  had  been  making 
preparations  for  departure,  in  hopes  that  they  should  go.  She  pro- 
bably saw  that  it  would  have  been  all  very  right  to  stay  if  the  King 
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meant  to  act  vigorously,  and  to  save  the  monarchy  by  joining  with 
the  nation  to  reform  the  government ;  but  that,  since  acting  vigor- 
ously was  the  one  thing  which  the  King  could  not  do,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  all  parties  that  he  should  have  left  a  scene  where  his 
apathy  could  only  do  mischief,  exasperate  the  people,  and  endanger 
his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  family.  The  Queen  had  burned  a 
great  many  papers,  and  had  her  diamonds  packed  in  a  little  box, 
which  she  meant  to  take  in  her  own  carriage ;  she  had  also  written 
a  paper  of  directions  to  her  confidential  servants  about  following 
her.  As  she  saw  her  jewels  restored  to  their  places,  and  tore  the 
paper  of  directions,  with  tearful  eyes,  she  said  she  feared  that  this 
decision  would  prove  a  misfortune  to  them  all 

The  King  was  next  to  go  to  Paris.  He  set  out  from  Versailles 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  after  the  departure  of  the  Polignacs.  He 
was  well  attended,  and  appeared,  as  usual,  very  composed.  The 
Queen  kept  her  feelings  to  herself  till  he  was  gone,  but  she  had 
terrible  fears  that  he  would  be  detained  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
capital.  She  shut  herself  up  with  her  children  in  her  own  apart- 
ment. There  she  felt  so  restless  and  miserable  that  she  sent  for 
one  after  another  of  the  courtiers.  Their  doors  were  all  padlocked 
— every  one  of  them.  The  courtiers  considered  it  dangerous  to 
stay,  and  they  were  all  gone.  Though  this  afflicted  the  Queen  at 
the  moment,  it  happened  very  well ;  for  it  taught  her  to  place  no 
dependence  on  these  people  another  time.  It  must  have  been  a 
dreary  morning  for  the  children— their  father  in  danger,  their  gover- 
ness gone,  and  their  mother  weeping,  deserted  by  her  court.  She 
employed  herself  in  writing  a  short  address,  to  be  spoken  to  the 
National  Assembly  at  Paris  (which  may  be  called  the  people's  new 
Parliament),  in  case  of  the  King  not  being  allowed  to  retiun.  She 
meant  to  go  with  her  children,  and  beg  of  the  Assembly  that  they 
might  share  the  lot  of  the  King,  whatever  it  might  be.  As  she 
learnt  by  heart  what  she  had  written  (lest  she  should  not  have  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  make  an  address  at  the  time),  her  voice  was  choked 
with  grief,  and  she  sobbed  out,  "  They  will  never  let  him  return." 

He  did  return,  however,  late  in  the  evening.  He  had  had  a  weary 
day.  He  had  been  received  with  gloom,  and  with  either  silence  or 
insulting  cries.  It  was  not  till,  at  the  desire  of  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
he  had  put  the  new  national  cockade  in  his  hat,  that  the  people 
cheered  him ;  after  which  they  were  in  good  humour.    This  cockade 
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was  made  of  the  three  colours  which  are  now  seen  in  the  tncolor 
flag  of  France — red  and  blue,  the  ancient  colours  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  with  the  white  of  the  royal  lilies  between.*  In  these 
troubled  times  a  white  cockade  was  a  welcome  sight  to  royal  eyes, 
as  an  emblem  of  loyalty;  while  red  and  blue  colours  were  detest- 
able, as  tokens  of  revolutionary  temper.  When  the  King  himself 
was  compelled  to  wear  them,  it  was  a  cruel  mortification.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  sign  of  submis^on  to  his  rebellious  people.  Glad  indeed 
was  he  to  get  home  this  night,  and  endeavour  to  forget  that  he  had 
worn  the  tricolor.  He  kept  repeating  to  the  Queen  what  he  had 
said  in  the  hearing  of  many  this  day,  "  Happily,  there  was  no  blood 
shed ;  and  I  swear  that  not  a  drop  shall  be  shed  by  my  order, 
happen  what  may."  These  were  the  words  of  a  humane  man,  but 
it  was  hardly  prudent  to  speak  them  during  the  outbreak  of  a 
,  revolution,  when  they  might  discourage  his  friends  and  embolden 
the  violent. 

*  The  Fleuiide.Lyi  (lily)  "m  bluuned  in  itu  rojral  usu  of  France  lor  many  centiuie^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LASI  NIGHT  AT  VERSAILLES. 

M  this  day  forward  the  Kingj 

:t  with  insults  whichever  way 

tumad — even  at  the  doors 

his  own  apartments.     It  was 

iolved  by  the  National  As- 

nbly  that  all   the  men   in 

ance  should  be  armed  and 

ar  a  uniform,  and  be  called 

3  National  Guard,     One  day 

;  Dauphin's  footmen  all  ap- 

ired  in  this   uniform,  and 

:  King's  porters,  and  almost 

sry  man  about  the  palace. 

hat  displeased  die  King  yet 

)re  was,  that  the  singers  in 

:  royal  chapel  speared  in 

3  same  dress.     It  was  absurd 

d  shocting  to  see  their  part 

of  divine  service  performed  by 

men  in  the  uniform  of  grenadiers.     The  King  said  so,  and  forbade 

that  any  person  should  appear  in  his  presence  agdn  in  that  dress. 

But  the  time  was  past  for  the  King's  orders  to  be  obeyed.     He 

was  destined  to  grow  weary  enough  of  the  sight  of  this  uniform. 

A  great  part  of  the  King's  own  guard  had  joined  the  revolutionaij- 
party ;  but  one  company  remained,  whose  commanding  officer  was 
proud  of  their  loyalty,  and  declared  he  could  answer  for  its  con- 
tinuance. He  was  mistaken,  however.  One  morning,  at  the  end  of 
July,  when  the  royal  family  rose  and  looked  out  from  their  windows, 
they  did  not  see  a  single  sentinel  anywhere  about  the  palace.  Such 
a  si^t  had  never  been  witnessed  before  as  the  palace  of  Versailles 
without  a  guard.  On  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  the  whole  company 
had  marched  away  in  the  night  to  join  th«r  former  comrades  in 
Paris. 
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Dttring  the  month  of  August,  crowds  had  at  various  times  as- 
sembled m  Paris,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  going  to  Versailles  to 
separate  the  Kingfromhis  bad  advisers,  andtobringthelittle  Dauphin 
to  Paris,  to  be  brought  up  better  than  he  was  likely  to  be  at  home. 
One  would  think  that  such  assemblages  and  such  declarations 
would  alarm  the  King  and  Queen,  and  cause  them  to  make  some 
preparations  for  putting  themselves,  qr  at  least  the  Dauphin,  in 
safety.  Because  these  crowds  were  several  times  dispersed,  how- 
ever, the  royal  family  appear  to  have  thought  nothing  of  the  danger, 
and  in  September  they  committed  an  act  of  imprudence  which 
brought  upon  them  the  worst  that  was  threatened.  The  truth  is, 
they  were  ignorant  of  ail  that  it  most  concerned  them  to  know. 
They  did  not  understand  the  wants  of  the  people,  nor  the  depth  of 
their  discontent ;  nor  had  they  any  idea  of  the  weakness,  ignorance, 
and  prejudice  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  about  them,  whose  ad- 
vice they  asked,  and  on  whose  narrow  views  they  acted.  There 
were  a  few  wise  and  gobd  men  in  the  nation  who  imderstood  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  who  were  grieved  for  the  hardships  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  sufferings  of  the  royal  family ;  and  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  aU  if  the  King  and  Queen  could  have  been  guided 
by  these  advisers.  The  chief  and  best  of  these  was  that  excellent 
patriot  and  loyal  subject,  the  Marquis  Lafayette.  While  he  was 
adored  by  the  people,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  and  save  the 
royal  family ;  but  unhappily,  the  King  distrusted  him,  and  the 
Queen  could  not  endure  him.  She  not  only  detested  his  politics, 
but  declared  that  she  believed  him  (the  most  honourable  man  in 
the  world)  to  be  a  trdtor,  and  laid  on  him  the  blame  of  misfortunes 
which  he  had  no  hand  In  causing,  and  for  which  he  grieved. 

The  Kmg  had  a  regiment  from  Flanders  on  whom  he  was  sure 
he  could  rely.  It  came  into  some  one's  head  that  if  this  regiment 
and  the  faithless  body-guard  could  be  brought  together,  the  loyalty 
of  the  latter  might  be  revived  and  secured.  So  there  was  an 
entertainment  given  in  the  theatre  of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  where 
the  soldiers  of  the  two  regiments  were  to  make  merry,  sitting  alter- 
nately at  table.  Such  a  feast,  if  every  man  there  was  loyal  in  the 
extreme,  could  signify  little,  while  there  was  out  of  doors  a  whole 
rebellious  nation — millions  of  hungry  wretches  clamouring  for  food 
and  good  government ;  and  whether  such  a  meeting  signified  much 
or  little,  it  was  certain  that  the  King  and  his  family  should  have  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  it,  after  he  had  been  to  Paris  to  assure  the 
people  of  his  reh'ance  upon  them,  assuming  their  cockade  as  a 
declaration  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

The  friends  of  the  royal  family  thought  this — even  the  Queen's 
own  ladies.     One  of  them  was  requested  by  the  Queen  to  enter 
the  theatre,  and  observe  what  passed,  in  order  to  report  it  to  the 
King  and  her.     What  was,  the  surprise  of  this  lady,  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  entertainment  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  their 
Majesties  appeared,  the  Queen  having  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms. 
The  sight  of  them,  looking  gratified  and  trustful,  roused  all  the 
loyalty  of  the  soldiers  present,  and  some  imprudent  acts  were  done. 
The  Queen's  ladies  handed  white  cockades  to  the  officers ;  the  party 
drank  the  healths  of  the  King  and  Queen,  omitting  that  of  the  nation ; 
they  cheered  the  loyal  air,  "  O  Richard !  O  my  King,  the  world  is  all 
forsaking  thee;"  and  the  whole  company  were  presently  in  a  delirium 
of  hope,  and  of  defiance  of  the  people  of  Paris.     The  Queen  after- 
wards declared  in  public  that  she  was  delighfed  with  the  Thursday's 
entertainment,  and  this  set  the  people  inquiring  what  had  delighted 
her  so  much.    They  made  many  inquiries.    "  Why  was  this  Flanders 
regiment  brought  to  Versailles  ?  "     "  How  did  it  happen  that  the 
King  had  at  present  double  the  usual  number  of  his  Swiss  guards  ?  " 
"  Where  were  all  those  foreign  officers  from,  who  were  seen  in  the 
streets  in  strange  uniforms  ?  "     The  people,  exasperated  afresh  by 
finding  that,  though  the  harvest  was  over,  there  was  still  a  scarcity 
of  bread,  were  in  a  temper  to  believe  the  worst  that  was  told  them, 
and  it  seems  now  very  probable  that  much  of  it  was  true.     They 
were  told  that  these  same  soldiers  had  breakfasted  together,  and  that 
they  had  planned  to  march  upon  the  National  Assembly,and  destroy 
it.     They  heard  a  report  that  the  King  meant  to  go  away  to  Metz, 
and  to  return  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  to  crush  all  those  who 
had  risen  against  him.     Nothing  could  now  prevent  the  people  from 
doing  what  they  had  threatened — going  to  Versailles  to  separate 
the  King  from  his  evil  counsellors,  and  bring  the  Dauphin  to  Paris. 
Some  went  further  than  this,  saying  to  General  Lafayette  that  the 
King  was  too  weak  to  reign ;  that  they  would  destroy  his  guards, 
make  him  lay  down  his  crown,  and  declare  the  Dauphin  king,  with 
Lafayette  and  others  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  empire  till  the 
boy  should  be  of  age. 

This  was  said  to  Lafayette  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October. 
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Grieved  as  he  was  to  see  that  the  mob  were  resolved  to  go  to  Ver- 
sailles, ho  saw  what  he  must  do,  since  he  could  not  keep  them  back. 
He  detained  them  as  long  as  he  could  by  speeches  and  arguments, 
while  he  sent  messengers  by  every  road  to  Versailles,  to  give  notice 
of  what  might  be  expected;  and  he  declared  his  intention  of  lead- 
ing the  march  when  the  people  could  be  detained  no  longer.  Several 
of  his  messengers  were  stopped  ;  but  some  who  went  by  by-roads 
reached  Versailles,  and  gave  the  alarm.  Meantime,  he  contrived 
to  make  the  march  so  slow,  as  that  he  and  his  thirty  thousand 
followers  were  nine  hours  going  the  twelve  miles  to  Versailles.  Lest 
the  royal  family  should  not  be  gone,  as  he  hoped,  he  made  the  crowd 
halt  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill  which  overlooked  Versailles,  and  swear, 
with  their  right  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  to  respect  the  King's 
dwellings  and  be*,  faithful  to  the  orders  of  the  Assembly  they  them- 
selves had  chosen.  Unhappily,  all  he  did  was  of  little  use.  He 
amved  at  near  midnight;  but  another  mob — a  mob  of  women, 
savage  because  their  children  were  hungry — had  b.een  in  possession 
of  Versailles  since  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Though  it  became  rainy  during  the  latter  half  of  the  day,  so  that 
the  thousands  out  of  doors  were  all  wet  to  the  skin,  the  morning  had 
been  fair;  and  the  King  went  out  hunting,  as  usual,  while  the  Queen 
spent  the  morning  at  her  favourite  little  estate  of  Trianon.  The 
Dauphin  was  at  home  with  his  new  governess,  the  Marchioness  de 
Tourzel,  little  dreaming,  poor  child,  that  there  were  people  already 
on  the  road  from  Paris  who  wanted  to  make  him  King  instead  of 
his  father.  One  of  the  ministers  hearing  unpleasant  rumours,  took 
horse,  and  went  to  try  to  find  the  King.  He  met  him  in  the  woods, 
some  way  from  home,  and  conjured  him  to  make  haste  back.  The 
King,  however,  rode  as  slowly  as  possible,  till  more  messengers  ap- 
peared with  news  that  a  mob  of  desperate  women  was  actually  enter- 
ing the  avenue.  Then  he  had  to  spur  his  horse,  and  he  arrived  safe. 
The  Queen  had  returned  before  him.  She  had  been  sitting;  alone 
and  disconsolate,  in  her  grotto  at  Trianon,  reflecting  on  the  miser- 
able prospects  of  her  family,  when  a  line  was  brought  to  her  from 
one  of  the  ministers,  begging  that  she  would  hasten  home.  As  soon 
as  the  King  returned,  orders  were  given  to  have  the  carriages  ready 
at  the  back  doors  of  the  palace,  and  the  children  (kept  out  of  sight) 
were  equipped  for  a  journey. 

The  want  of  decision  in  the  royal  movements,  as  usual,  ruined 
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everting.  When  the  King  had  received  and  dismissed  a  depata- 
tion  of  women  thert  was  a  sbout  of  "Long  live  the  King  I"  and  be 
then  thought  it  would  not  benecessary  togo  Not  long  aftnwaids. 
wh«i  tl»e  people  were  seen  to  be  as  angry  as  ctet  and  to  be  insult- 
ing the  royal  guard,  the  cairiages  were  again  ordered.  Some  of  them, 
empty,  attempted  to  passthe  back  gates  to  ascertain  whethet  others 
might  followwith  the  family!  butthemobweienowoathewatch,and 
Ihe  carriages  were  turned  txictc.    The  hourfor  escape  was  gone  \><j. 


INSUEHBCTION. 

•  \V  hen  little  Louis  was  got  ready  for  the  journey,  it  was  by  candle- 
light, and  past  bedtime.  Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  when  his  things 
were  taken  ofT  again,  and  he  was  laid  in  bis  bed,  instead  of  getting 
into  the  carriage  on  a  pouring  rainy  night,  to  pass  throi^h  or  near 
a  disorderly  mob,  who  might  be  heard  from  within  the  palace  cry- 
ing "  Bread !  bread  1 " 

Little  Louis  did  not  know  all  the  disorders  of  that  mob.  Thou- 
sands of  women,  wet  to  the  skin,  were  calling  out  "Bread!  bread!" 
till  they  were  hoarse.    They  threatened  his  mother's  life,  believing 
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that  to  her  influence  and  her  extravagance  it  was  owing  that  their 
children  had  no  bread.  Some  sat  upon  the  cannon  they  had  brought. 
Some  dried  their  wet  clothes  at  the  fires  that  blazed  on  the  ground, 
and  haggard  and  fierce  did  the  faces  of  both  men  and  women  look 
in  the  light  of  these  fires.  By  the  orders  of  certain  officers  and 
members  of  the  Assembly,  provisions  were  brought  from  the  shops 
of  Versailles,  and  groups  were  seen  eating  bread  and  sausages  and 
drinking  wine  in  the  great  avenue;  and  not  there  only,  but  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  itself — the  parliament-chamber  of  Versailles. 
Hundreds  of  poor  women,  wet  and  dirty,  rushed  in  there,  and  sat 
eating  their  sausages  while  the  members  were  in  debate,  breaking 
in  sometimes  with,  "What's  the  use  of  all  this  ?  What  we  want  is 
bread."  The  King  was  told  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  yet  it 
was  six  hours  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  what  answer  to  give 
to  the  messages  sent  him  by  deputations  from  the  rioters.  The 
answer  he  gave  at  last,  late  at  night,  could  be  no  other  than  that 
which  they  chose  to  have,  though  the  King  was  well  aware  that 
the  people  did  not  know  what  they  were  asking,  and  that  he  should 
never  be  able  to  satisfy  them.  What  they  asked,  and  made  him 
promise  in  writing,  was  an  abundance  of  food — "a  free  circulation 
of  corn,"  as  they  called  it — believing  that  the  wealthy,  and  the 
millers  and  bakers  under  them,  kept  large  hidden  stores  of  grain, 
in  order  that  bread  might  be  dear. 

Louis  understood  nothing  of  all  this,  but  he  was  aware  that  all  was 
confusion  and  danger.  About  two  hours  after  midnight  everybody 
in  the  palace  was  suddenly  relieved,  and  led  to  believe  that  the 
danger  was  past.  General  Lafayette  entered,  and  pledged  his  life 
that  they  should  be  safe;  and  everybody  was  accustomed  to  rely  on 
Lafayette's  word.  He  happened  to  be  mistaken  this  time — to  think 
better  of  the  temper  of  the  people  outside  than  they  deserved;  but 
what  he  said  he  fully  believed.  With  him  came  some  messengers 
from  Paris  to  entreat  the  King,  among  other  things,  to  come  and 
live  among  his  people  at  Paris.  This  was  the  very  thing  the  King 
was  least  disposed  to  do,  but  he  dared  not  say  "No."  He  promised 
to  consider  of  it.  Lafayette  and  his  companions  then  went  away, 
and  between  two  and  three  o'clock  almost  everybody  but  the 
guards  went  to  bed. 

I  say  a/mosf  everybody.     The  Queen  desired  her  ladies  to  go  to 
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rest,  but  two  of  them  were  still  uneasy  and- distrustful,  and  thought 
that  the  Queen's  servants  should  not  all  sleep  while  thousands  of 
people  who  hated  herwere  round  about  the  very  doors.  They  watched 
in  the  antechamber,  and  it  was  their  vigilance  which  saved  her  life. 

About  five  in  the  morning  the  Dauphin  was  snatched  from  his  bed, 
and  carried  into  his  father's  room.  There  were  his  mother,  aunt, 
and  sister;  and  his  mother  was  in  a  passion  of  tears.  Clinging  round 
the  King's  neck,  she  cried,  "Oh,  save  m6!  Save  me  and  my  chil- 
dren ! "  There  was  a  dreadful  noise.  Not  only  was  there  the  clamour 
of  an  angry  multitude  without,  but  a  hammering  and  battering  at 
all  the  doors,  and  fierce  cries,  and  clashing  of  arms — ^all  the  dread- 
ful sounds  of  fighting — from  the  Queen's  apartments.  The  mob 
had,  indeed,  forced  their  way  in.  Her  two  watchful  ladies  had  heard 
the  shout  from  the  corridor,  given  by  a  faithful  guard  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  "Save  the  Queen!"  They  lifted  her  from  her  bed,  threw 
a  dressing-gown  over  her,  and  hurried  her  across  a  great  apartment 
which  divided  her  rooms  from  the  King's.  This  was  her  only  way 
of  escape,  and  even  this  appeared  at  first  to  be  closed;  for  the  door 
which  led  from  the  Queen's  dressing-room  to  this  apartment — a 
door  which  was  always  kept  fastened  on  the  inside — was  now,  by 
some  accident,  found  to  be  locked  on  the  outside.  It  was  a  moment 
of  dreadful  suspense,  for  the  fighting  behind  came  nearer.  The 
ladies  called  so  loud  that  a  servant  of  the  King's  heard  them,  and 
ran  to  unlock  the  door.  Even  as  they  crossed  the  large  apartment 
the  mob  were  battering  at  the  doors. 

Presently  some  soldiers  came  from  the  town,  and  General 
Lafayette  appeared,  addressing  the  people  in  passionate  speeches, 
in  favour  of  respecting  tl\e  persons  and  dwelling  of  the  royal  family. 
The  palace  was  soon  cleared,  but  the  terrors  of  the  household  did 
not  disperse  with  the  intruders  who  occasioned  them. 

It  is  believed  that  this  sudden  uproar  was  caused  by  a  quarrel 
between  one  of  the  body-guards  and  the  people  without.  Some 
shots  were  fired,  and  a  young  man,  known  to  the  mob,  was  killed. 
They  were  instantly  in  a  rage,  shook  at  the  gates,  burst  in,  and,  as 
they  hated  the  Queen  most,  sought  her  first. 

This  was  the  last  night  that  the  royal  family  ever  spent  in  their 
palace  of  Versailles. 


CHAPTER    V. 

A  PROCESSION. 

It  was  too  plain  to  all  now  that  everjrthing  must  be  yielded  to  the 
people  if  lives  were  to  be  saved.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  Lafayette 
led  into  a  balcony  the  commander  of  the  Flanders  regiment — the 
body-guard — with  a  huge  tricolor  in  his  hat,  instead  of  the  royal 
white  cockade.  All  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  immediately 
mounted  tricolor  cockades,  and  were  cheered  by  the  mob.  The 
King  appeared  on  the  balcony  with  Lafayette,  and  they  cheered 
him  too ;  but  some  voices  cried  that  he  must  go  to  Paris. 

The  mob  then  demanded  to  see  the  Queen.  She  asked  for  her 
children,  and  they  were  brought  to  her,  probably  not  very  willing  to 
face  the  noisy  multitude.  She  took  Louis  in  her  arms,  and  led  his 
sister  by  the  hand,  and  stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  with  Lafayette 
by  her  side.  There  was  a  shout,  "No  children !"  It  does  not  seem 
clear  why  the  people  would  not  have  the  children  too;  but  the  Queen 
believed  that  it  was  intended  that  some  one  should  shoot  her  as  she 
Stood,  and  that  the  children  were  not  to  be  endangered.  She  gently 
poshed  them  back,  and  bade  them  go  in,  and  then  stepped  forward 
in  the  sight  of  the  people,  with  her  hands  and  eyes  raised  to 
heaven.  Lafayette  took  her  hand,  and,  kneeling  reverently,  kissed 
it.  This  act  turned  the  tide  of  the  people's  feelings,  and  they 
cheered  the  Queen.  It  was  finely  done  of  Lafayette,  both  for 
presence  of  mind  and  noble  feeling.       • 

Here  was  the  difference  between  the  enraged  people  and  their ^ 
enlightened  leaders.  Lafayette  was  a  friend  of  the  people  and  an 
enemy  to  tyranny ;  but  he  had  not  been  ground  down  by  poverty, 
reared  in  hunger  and  brutal  ignorance,  and  taught  to  hate  proud 
and  selfish  oppressors  with  a  cruel  hatred.  Such  was  the  difference 
between  him  and  this  wretclied  mob,  whom  we  feel  more  disposed 
to  pity  than  to  blame,  so  great  was  their  ignorance,  and  so  terrible 
had  been  the  sufferings  of  their  lives.  Lafayette's  eyes  were  opened 
by  knowledge  and  reflection,  while  theirs  were  closed  by  passion 
and  prejudice.     They  believed  that  all  royal  rulers  were  wicked, 
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and  the  Queen  the  most  wicked  of  all ;  and  that  if  she  were  but  out 
of  the  way,  with  a  few  more,  all  would  go  right — bread  would  be 
cheap,  the  nobility  less  extravagant  and  oppressive,  and  the  Kir^ 
willing  to  govern  by  men  of  the  people's  choice.  Lafayette  saw 
that  all  this  was  very  foolish.  He  saw  that  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  state  of  France — the  tyranny  of  the  nobility,  the  extrava- 
gance and  frivolity  of  the  court,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  people. 
He  was  for  amendiDg  all  this ;  but  he  knew  that  these  sins  and 


woes  were  the  growth  of  many  centuries,  and  that  no  one  person, 
or  dozen  of  persons,  was  to  be  blamed  as  the  cause.  He  probably 
saw  that  the  Queen  was  as  ignorant  in  one  way  as  the  mob  in 
another,  and  was  therefore  to  be  pitied.  She  had  never  been 
taught  what  millions  of  people  were  suffering,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  frame  her  conduct  so  as  to  spare  their  irritated  and  wounded 
feelings,  and  therefore  she  had  filled  up  her  youth  with  shows  and 
pleasures,  and  from  year  to  year  given  to  her  dependants  the  means 
of  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  without  being  in 
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the  least  aware  of  the  mischiof  she  was  doing.  It  was  in  the  know- 
ledge of  all  this,  in  deep  sorrow  and  compassion  for  both  parties  in 
thisgreatquarrel,andwithan  earnest  desire  to  bring  them  to  bearwith 
each  other,  that  Lafayette  kissed  the  Queen's  hand  in  the  balcony. 
His  heart  must  have  beat  with  hope  and  gladness  when  he  heard  the^ 
people  immediately  shout,  "  Long  live  the  Queen ! " 

Again  the  cry  was,  "  The  King  to  Paris ! "  and  still  the  King 
was  as  unwilling  as  ever  to  go.  He  wished  to  consult  the  Assembly 
about  it,  and  sent  to  ask  them  to  come  and  hold  their  sitting  in  the 
palace.  WhDe  they  were  deliberating  whether  to  do  so,  the  mob 
became  so  peremptory,  so  noisy,  that  the  King  dared  no  longer 
hesitate.  He  did  the  same  thing  now  that  no  experience  could 
teach  him  to  avoid,  in  great  affairs  or  small — he  refused  as  long  as 
possible  what  the  people  had  set  their  hearts  upon,  then  hesitated, 
and  at  last  had  to  yield,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  show 
any  good  grace  in  the  action.  From  his  failures  a  lesson  might  be 
taken  by  all  rulers  of  a  nation  which  has  learned  to  have  a  will  of 
its  own,  and  to  speak  it ;  a  lesson  to  grant  with  readiness  and  a 
good  grace  what  must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  yielded,  and  to  refuse 
with  firmness  what  ought  not  to  be  granted.  Lx)uis  XVI.  never 
could  even  get  so  far  as  to  settle  in  his  own  mind  what  ought  and 
what  ought  not  to  be  granted  ;  and  unhappily  there  was  no  one 
about  him  well  qualified  to  advise.  The  Queen  was  firm  and  de- 
cided, but  she  was  so  deficient  in  knowledge  that  she  was  always 
as  likely  to  guide  him  wrong  as  right.  Now,  however,  there  was 
no  longer  room  for  doubt.  The  King  said  from  the  balcony,  "My 
children,  you  wish  that  I  should  follow  you  to  Paris.  I  consent, 
on  condition  that  you  do  not  separate  me  from  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren." He  also  stipulated  that  his  guards  should  be  well  treated ; 
to  which  the  multitude  consented. 

It  was,  however,  far  from  their  intention  that  the  King  should 
follow  them  to  Paris.  They  did  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  him, 
for  fear  he  should  slip  away.  They  caused  General  Lafayette  to 
fix  the  hour  at  which  the  King  would  go.  One  o'clock  was  fixed. 
Till  one,  the  royal  grooms  were  preparing  the  carriages  to  convey 
the  royal  family  and  suite — ^a  long  train  of  coaches.  The  servants 
in  the  palace  were  packing  up  what  they  could  for  so  hurried  a 
removal.  The  royal  children  did  no  lessons  that  day,  I  should 
think,  for  Madame  de  Tourzel,  who  was  to  go  with  them,  must 
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have  been  in  great  terror  for  the  whole  party.  Lafayette  was  es- 
tablishing what  order  he  could,  riding  about,  pale  and  anxious,  to 
arrange  what  was  called  the  Parisian  army.  For  two  nights  (and 
what  nights !)  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes.  The  people  meantime 
searched  out  some  granaries,  and  loaded  carts  with  the  corn,  to 
take  with  them  to  Paris. 

A  more  extraordinary  procession  was  perhaps  never  seen.  Royal 
carriages  and  waggons  full  of  com;  the  King's  guards  and  the  raga- 
muffin crowd ;  round  the  King's  carriage  a  mob  of  dirty,  fierce  fish- 
women  and  market-women,  eating  as  they  walked,  and  sometimes 
screamingout  close  at  the  coach-door,  "  We  shall  not  want  bread  any 
more.  We  have  got  the  baker,  and  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  little 
baker's  boy : " — such  was  the  procession.  There  was  another  thing  in 
it  which  the  King  and  Queen  saw,  but  which  we  must  hope  the  chil- 
dren did  not — the  heads  of  two  body-guards  who  had  been  killed, 
early  in  the  morning,  in  the  quarrel  which  led  to  the  attack  upon 
the  Queen. 

The  Queen  sat  in  her  coach,  seen  by  the  vast  multitude,  for  five 
long  hours,  calm,  dignified,  and  silent.  From  one  till  two  the  royal 
carriage  had  to  stand,  while  the  great  procession  was  preparing  to 
move ;  and  it  did  not  enter  Paris  till  dusk — ^till  six  o'clock.  It  ¥ras 
still  raining — a  dull,  drizzling  rain.  Louis  could  not  have  liked  to  hear 
himself  talked  aboutas  he  was  by  the  loud,  dirty  women  that  crowded 
round  the  coach,  nor  to  hear  them  speak  to  his  mother.  Some  pointed 
to  the  corn-waggons,  and  told  her  they  had  got  what  they  wanted  in 
spite  of  her.  Some  said,  "  Come  now,  don't  you  be  a  traitor  any  more, 
and  we  will  all  love  you."  There  were  two  himdred  thousand  people 
in  this  procession.  When  they  reached  Paris,  the  royal  family  did 
not  go  straight  home  to  the  Tuileries.  There  was  something  to  be 
done  first.  They  had  to  go  to  the  great  city  hall,  to  meet  the  authori- 
ties of  Paris.  The  mayor  received  them,  and  welcomed  them  to  the 
city;  and  the  King  replied  that  he  always  came  with  pleasure  and 
confidence  among  his  good  people  of  Paris.  In  repeating  what  the 
King  had  declared  to  those  assembled,  the  mayor  forgot  the  word 
"confidence."  The  Queen  said  aloud,  "Say  confidence: — with 
pleasure  and  confidence." 

Then  there  were  many  speeches  made,  during  which  poor  little 
Louis,  tired  as  he  was,  had  to  wait  Called  up  before  ^s^  in  the 
morning,  and  having  sat  so  many  hours  in  the  carriage,  with  guns  and 
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pbtols  incessantly  popping  off,  and  yells  and  shouts  from  such  a  con- 
course of  people,  he  might  well  be  tired;  but  before  they  could  go 
home,  the  King  had  to  show  himself  in  the  balcony  of  the  city  hall 
bytorchlight,with  a  great  tricolor  cockadeinhis  hat.  It  was  just  eleven 
o'clock  before  they  got  to  their  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  There  every- 
thing was  comfortless,  for  there  had  been  no  notice  of  their  coming. 
The  apartments  had  been  occupied  by  the  servants  of  the  court,  who, 
turning  out  in  a  hurry,  left  everything  in  confusion.  Probably  Louis 
did  not  mind  this — glad  enough  to  get  to  bed  at  all  after  such  a 
long  and  dreary  day.     This  was  the  6th  of  October. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   DAUPHIN    AT    PARIS. 

In  the  morning  of  the  7th  some  magistrates  came,  bringing  up- 
holsterers with  them,  and  asked  the  King  how  he  would  be  pleased 
to  be  lodged.  They  were  ready  to  dispose  and  furnish  the  palace 
as  he  liked.  He  answered  gruffly  that  others  might  lodge  as  they 
pleased,  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  it.  He  was  apt  to  be  sulky  oc- 
casionally in  his  most  prosperous  days,  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  be  more  so  now.  Sometimes,  when  the  Queen  made  anxious 
inquiries  about  the  state  of  affairs,  he  answered,  "Madam,  your  affair 
is  with  the  children."  He  knew  that  he  was,  in  fact,  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  capital,  and  that  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  long  before  he  could 
leave  it.  He  was  losing  the  fine  hunting  season,  and  there  was  no 
saying  when  he  might  hunt  again.  This  grieved  him  very  much.  He 
sent  for  his  locksmith,  and  did  a  little  filing  now  and  then,  but  he 
was  losing  his  pleasure  in  everything. 

Some  of  the  women  who  had  walked  by  the  royal  carriage  yester- 
day came  this  morning  and  stationed  themselves  before  the  Queen*s 
windows,  requesting  to  see  her.  One  of  them  told  her  that  she  must 
send  away  all  bad  advisers,  and  love  the  people.  The  Queen  replied 
that  she  had  loved  the  people  when  she  lived  at  Versailles,  and  that 
she  should  go  on  to  love  them  now.  They  repeated  to  her  some 
reports  that  they  had  heard  against  her ;  that  she  had  wished  in  the 
summer  that  Paris  should  be  fired  upon ;  and  that  she  would  yester- 
day have  fled  to  the  frontiers  if  she  had  not  been  prevented.  She 
replied  that  they  had  heard  these  things  and  believed  them ;  and 
that  while  some  people  told  and  others  believed  what  was  not  true, 
the  nation  and  the  King  would  never  be  happy.  One  woman  then 
spoke  a  few  words  of  German,  but  the  Queen  interrupted  her,  saying 
that  she  was  now  so  completely  a  French  woman  that  she  had  for- 
gotten her  German.  This  delighted  the  women  much ;  for  some  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  Queen  which  existed  was  on  account  of  her  being 
a  foreignef.    They  clapped  their  hands,  and  asked  for  the  ribbons 

and  flowers  out  of  her  hat.    She  took  them  off  with  her  own  hands, 
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and  gave  them  to  the  women.  Tliey  divided  them  to  keep ;  and 
they  remained  half  an  hour  shouting, "  Long  live  Marie  Antoinette ! 
Long  live  our  good  Queen  ! " 

It  was  found,  during  the  whole  long  period  of  her  residence  where 
she  now  was,  that  everybody  who  Ulked  with  the  Queen  liked  her; 
her  bitterest  enemies  were  heard  to  shout  as  these  women  did,  when 
once  they  had  heard  her  speak ;  and  soldiers  who  had  spoken  in- 
sultingly of  her  before  they  knew  her,  were  ready  to  lay  down  their 


lives  for  her  when  they  became  her  guards.  The  reason  of  tliis  was 
not  merely  that  she  was  beautiful,  and  that  she  spoke  in  a  winning 
manner  when  she  knew  how  much  depended  upon  her  graciousness; 
it  was  chiefly  because  the  ignorant  and  angry  people  had  fancied  her 
a  sort  of  monster,  determined  upon  her  own  indulgence  at  al!  cost, 
and  even  seeking  their  destruction,  and  deliyhting  in  their  miseries. 
When,  instead  of  this  monster,  they  found  a  dignified  woman,  with 
sorrow  in  her  beautiful  face,  and  gentleness  in  her  voice,  they  forgot 
for  the  time  the  faults  she  really  had,  and  the  blameable  things  she 
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had  really  done.  When  again  reminded  of  these  in  her  absence, 
the  old  hatred  revived  with  new  force;  they  were  vexed  that  she  had 
won  upon  them,  and  ended  by  being  as  cruel  as  we  shall  see  they  were. 

She  found  this  morning  how  frightened  her  little  boy  had  been  the 
day  before.  There  was  some  noise  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace. 
Louis  came  running,  and  threw  himself  trembling  into  her  arms, 
crying,  "Oh,  mamma!  is  to-day  going  to  be  yesterday  again?*'  When 
they  were  settled,  and  everything  was  done  to  make  him  as  happy 
as  a  child  should  be,  he  did  not  forget  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
He  not  only  walked  with  his  mother,  or  with  Madame  de  Tourzel, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  but  he  had  a  little  garden  of  his 
own,  railed  in,  and  a  little  tool-house  for  his  spade  and  rake.  There 
the  rosy,  curly-headed  boy  was  seen  digging  in  the  winter,  and  sow- 
ing seeds  in  the  spring,  and  sometimes  feeding  the  ducks  on  the 
garden  ponds  with  crumbs  of  bread.  Still  he  did  not  forget  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard. 

One  day  his  father  saw  his  boy  looking  at  him  very  gravely  and 
earnestly.  The  King  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  about.  Louis 
said  he  wanted  to  ask  a  very  serious  question  if  he  might;  and  the 
King  gave  him  leave. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  said  Louis,  "  why  all  the  people  who  used 
to  love  you  so  much  are  now  so  angry  with  you.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  have  done  to  put  them  in  such  a  passion." 

The  King  took  him  upon  his  knee,  and  said, 

"  My  dear,  I  wished  to  make  the  people  happier  than  they  were 
before.  I  wanted  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  our  great  wars.  I 
asked  it  of  the  Parliament,  as  the  Kings  of  France  have  always 
done  before.  The  magistrates  who  composed  the  Parliament  were 
unwilling,  and  said  that  the  people  alone  had  a  right  to  consent 
that  this  money  should  be  given.  I  called  together  at  Versailles 
the  principal  people  of  every  town,  distinguislied  by  their  rank, 
their  fortune,  or  their  talents.  These  were  called  the  States-General. 
When  they  were  assembled,  they  required  of*  me  things  which  I 
could  not  do,  either  for  my  own  sake  or  yours,  as  you  are  to  be 
king  after  me.  Wicked  persons  have  appeared,  causing  the  people 
to  rebel,  and  the  shocking  things  that  have  happened  lately  are 
their  doing.     We  must  blame  them  and  not  the  people." 

So  spoke  Louis  XVL  to  his  young  son ;  and  from  these  words 
(among  other  evidence)  we  learn  how  little  he  was  aware  of  the  true 
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causes  and  nature  of  the  great  Revolution  which  was  taking  place. 
It  appears  that  he  really  thought  this  Revolution  was  owing  to  the 
acts  of  the  last  few  months,  and  not  to  the  long  course  of  grinding 
oppression  which  had  begun  hundreds  of  years  before  he  was  born. 
He  believed  that  the  violence  he  witnessed  was  owing  to  the  malice 
of  a  few  "  wicked  persons,"  and  not  to  the  exasperation  of  a  nation 
— the  fury  of  many  millions  of  sufferers  against  a  few  hundreds  of 
the  rich  and  powerful.  This  was  not  the  first  time  of  the  King's 
showing  how  little  he  understood  of  what  was  taking  place  and 
what  ought  to  be  done.  When  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  to  have  a  minister  who  would  relieve  the 
people  of  the  heaviest  taxes,  the  King  removed  such  a  minister, 
and  thought  he  was  doing  what  he  could  to  make  up  for  this  by 
retrenching  some  expenses  in  the  palace.  For  instance,  it  had  al- 
ways been  the  custom  for  the  two  first  bed-chamber  women  of  the 
Queen  to  have  for  their  own  all  the  wax -lights  placed  daily  in  the 
whole  suite  of  royal  apartments,  whether  lighted  or  not.  These 
they  sold  for  many  hundred  pounds  a  year.  When  the  King  began 
to  retrench,  he  took  from  these  women  the  wax-light  privilege,  and 
the  candles  which  were  not  lighted  one  evening  served  for  the  next. 
The  ladies  were  not  pleased  at  being  thus  deprived  of  a  large  part 
of  their  income ;  but  this,  with  a  few  other  retrenchments  made  by 
the  royal  family,  was  right  All  these  retrenchments  were  nothing, 
however,  in  comparison  with  what  was  wanted.  The  peasantry 
still  had  to  pay  the  grievous  land  tax,  even  when  they  were  re- 
duced to  eat  boiled  nettles  and  grass.  The  poor  still  had  to  buy 
the  quantity  of  dear  salt  ordered  by  law,  even  when  they  tiad  no 
meat  to  eat  with  it.  The  labouring  man  and  his  sons,  weakened 
by  hunger  and  spent  with  toil,  still  had  to  turn  out  and  work  upon 
the  roads,  without  wages,  while  wife  and  young  children  were  grow- 
ing savage  with  want  in  their  ruined  hut.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
the  King  and  Queen  to  burn  fewer  wax-lights,  but  far  happier  would 
it  have  been  could  the  monarch  have  seen  and  known  that  the 
thing  wanted  was  to  relieve  the  poor  from  these  heavy  oppressions ; 
and  that  his  duty  was  to  uphold  a  minister  who  would  do  it,  even 
if  every  rich  and  noble  person  quitted  his  Court  and  turned  against 
him.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected ;  for  the  King  and 
Queen  lived  amongst,  and  were  acquainted  with,  not  the  poor,  but 
the  noble  and  the  rich,  and  heard  only  what  they  had  to  say. 
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It  is  not  known  whether  little  Louis  was  ever  told  what  the  poor 
suffer.  It  is  probable  that  he  heard  something  of  it,  for  his  elder 
brother  and  sister  certainly  had,  upon  one  occasion.  It  was  the 
Queen's  custom  to  give  her  children  a  stock  of  new  playthings  on 
New  Year's  Day.  One  very  hard  winter  she  and  the  King  heard 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  Paris  from  cold,  and  the  King 
ordered  a  large  quantity  of  wood  to  be  purchased  with  his  money, 
and  given  away.  The  Queen  commanded  the  toyman  to  bring  the 
new  toys,  as  usual,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  spread  them  out  in  one 
of  her  apartments.  She  then  led  the  children  in,  showed  them  the 
playthings,  and  said  these  were  what  she  meant  to  have  given  them, 
but  that  she  had  heard  that  so  many  poor  families  were  perishing  with 
cold,  that  she  hoped  they  would  be  willing  to  do  without  new  toys, 
and  let  the  money  go  for  fuel  for  the  poor.  The  children  agreed, 
and  the  toyman  was  sent  away  with  a  present  of  money,  to  console 
him  for  the  disappointment  of  having  sold  nothing.  It  is  probable 
that  Louis  also,  when  old  enough  to  understand,  was  told  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
want  really  is  to  children  who  have  half  a  dozen  ladies  and  footmen 
always  at  their  orders,  and  who  are  surrounded  with  luxuries  which 
seem  to  them  to  come  as  naturally  as  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be- 
long to  them  as  completely  as  their  own  limbs  and  senses.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  little  French  princess  who,  when  told  by  her  gover- 
ness how  many  of  the  poor  were  dying  of  starvation,  in  a  hard  season, 
said  she  thought  that  was  very  foolish,  and  that,  rather  than  starve, 
she  would  eat  bread  and  cheese.  She  had  no  idea  that  multitudes 
never  tasted  anything  better  than  the  coarsest  black  dry  bread ; 
and  that  it  was  for  want  of  this  that  many  were  perishing.  How 
should  she  know  ?  She  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  poor  man's 
hut,  or  tasted  any  but  the  most  delicate  food. 

Louis  wished  to  know  what  he  ought  to  do,  now  that  the  people 
were  so  angry  with  his  father.  The  Queen  told  him  that  he  must 
behave  civilly  and  kindly  to  the  magistrates  when  they  came ;  to 
the  officers  of  thepeople's  army— the  National  Guard — and  to  every- 
body that  belonged  to  Paris.  Louis  took  great  pains  to  do  this, 
and  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  kindly  to  the  mayor 
or  any  other  visitor,  he  used  to  run  up  to  his  mother,  and  whisp» 
in  her  ear,  "  Was  that  right  ?  "  He  once  said  a  thing  which  pleased 
the  mayor  of  Paris  very  much.     The  mayor  showed  him  the  shield 
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of  Scipio,  in  the  royal  library,  and  asked  him  which  he  liked  best, 
Scipio  or  Hannibal.  The  boy  answered  that  he  liked  best  him  who 
had  defended  his  own  country. 

At  this  time  he  read,  not  only  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  but  much  be- 
sides. The  royal  family,  out  of  spirits,  and  not  knowing  what  would 
happen  next,  led  a  very  quiet  life  in  the  Tuileries,  from  the  6th  of 
October,  when  they  were  brought  there,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
next  summer. 

During  this  season  the  Queen  never  went  to  the  theatre.  She 
gave  no  concerts  or  large  entertainments,  and  only  received  the 
Court  twice  a  week,  where  everybody  came  wearing  white  lilies  and 
bows  of  white  ribbon,  while  tricolor  cockades  were  sold  at  all  the 
corners  of  the  streets ;  and  the  National  Guards  stopped  all  who 
did  not  show  red  and  blue  colours.  The  Queen  went  to  mass,  and 
dined  in  public  with  the  King,  twice  a  week,  and  joined  small  card 
parties  in  the  evenings*  The  Princess  de  Lamballe,  who  had  re- 
turned to  resume  her  office  in  the  palace,  gave  gay  parties,  and  the 
Queen  went  a  few  times,  but  soon  felt  that,  in  her  circumstances,  a 
private  life  was  more  suitable.  One  evening  she  returned  to  her 
apartments  in  great  agitation.  An  English  nobleman  had  been  ex- 
hibiting a  large  ring  which  he  wore,  containinga  lock  of  Oliver  Crom- 
weirs  hair.  She  looked  with  horror  upon  Cromwell,  as  a  regicide; 
and  she  thought  the  English  nobleman  meant  to  point  out  to  her 
whatkings  may  come  to  when  their  people  are  discontented  with  them* 
It  was  probable  that  the  gentleman  meant  no  such  thing,  but  he  was 
guilty  of  a  very  thoughtless  act,  which  gave  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

The  Queen's  mind  was  so  full  of  the  Revolution,  that  she  found 
she  could  not  fix  her  attention  upon  books.  Work  suited  her  best, 
and  she  sat  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  working  with  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  at  a  carpet  intended  for  one  of  their  apartments. 
After  breakfast  she  went  to  the  King,  to  converse  with  him  if  he  was 
so  inclined.  She  then  sat  by,  at  work,  while  the  children  did  their 
lessons,  which  was  the  regular  employment  of  the  morning.  They 
all  walked  in  the  palace  gardens,  and  the  Queen  returned  to  her  work 
after  dinner.  She  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  Revolution,  and  was 
extremely  anxious  to  know  what  everybody  thought  of  her,  particu- 
larly persons  in  office.  She  was  for  ever  wondering  how  it  was  that 
those  who  hailed  her  with  love  and  joy  when  she  came  as  a  bride 
from  Germany  should  so  fiercely  hate  her  now.     It  is  a  pity  that 
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she  did  not  now  learn  to  know  and  trust  Lafayette.  It  might  have 
saved  her,  and  all  who  belonged  to  her ;  but  she  was  prejudiced 
against  him  from  his  being  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  in  favour  of 
great  changes  in  the  government 

Thus  the  winter  passed  wearily  on.  If  the  people  of  Paris  were 
jealous  of  the  Queen's  wish  to  get  away,  and  suspicious  of  her  mean- 
ing it  if  possible,  they  were  not  far  wrong.  Some  or  other  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  were  continually  planning  to  carry  the  royal  family 
either  to  Rouen  (a  loyal  city),  or  to  the  frontiers  to  meet  the  King's 
brother  and  friends,  and  the  army  they  were  raising.  It  would 
probably  have  been  done  but  for  the  King's  irresolution.  He 
would  neither  speak  nor  stir  about  it 

One  night  in  March,  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  children  were  asleep 
in  bed,  the  King  and  Queen  were  playing  whist  with  his  next  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  who  had  not  gone  away,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
was  kneeling  on  a  footstool  beside  the  card-table,  looking  on.  M. 
Campan,  one  of  the  most  trusty  of  the  Queen's  attendants,  came 
in,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  Count  d'Inisdal  had  called  to 
say  that  everything  was  planned  for  an  escape.  The  nobles  who 
had  contrived  it  were  collected  to  guard  and  accompany  the  King ; 
the  National  Guard  about  the  palace  were  gained  over;  post-horses 
were  ready  all  along  the  road ;  the  King  had  only  to  consent,  and 
he  might  be  off  before  midnight  The  King  went  on  playing  his 
cards,  and  made  no  answer.  "  Did  you  hear,"  said  the  Queen, 
^* what  Campan  has  been  telling  us ? "  "I  hear,"  said  the  King, 
and  still  went  on  playing.  After  a  while  the  Queen  observed, 
"  Campan  must  have  an  answer  of  some  kind."  Then,  at  length, 
the  King  spoke.  "Tell  the  Count  d'Inisdal,"  said  he,  "that  I 
cannot  consent  to  be  carried  off."  The  Queen  repeated,  "  The 
King  cannot  consent  to  be  carried  off,"  meaning  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  go,  if  it  could  be  so  done 
as  that  he  might  say  afterwards  that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  plan.  The  Count  d'Inisdal  was  very  angry  at  the  message.  "  I  see 
how  it  is,"  said  he ;  "  we,  the  King's  f^thful  servants,  are  to  have  all 
the  danger,  and  all  the  blame  if  the  scheme  fails."    And  off  he  went 

The  Queen  would  not  give  up  her  hopes  that  the  nobles  would 
understand  how  glad  the  royal  family  would  be  to  go,  and  would 
come  for  them.  She  sat  till  past  midnight  wrapping  up  her  jewels 
to  carry  away,  and  then  desired  the  lady  who  assisted  her  not  to  go 
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to  bed.  The  lady  listened  all  the  night  through,  and  looked  out 
of  the  window  many  tim^  but  all  was  still,  and  no  one  but  the 
guards  was  to  be  seen.  The  Queen  observed  to  this  lady  that 
they  should  have  to  fly.  There  was  no  saying  to  what  lengths 
the  rebellious  people  would  go,  she  declared,  and  the  danger  in- 
creased every  day. 


THB  QDBIN  READY  FOK  ANY  I 

There  was,  indeed,  no  respite  from  apprehensions  of  danger. 
About  a  month  after,  on  the  13th  of  April,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  agitation  in  Paris,  from  the  debates  in  the  Assembly  having  been 
very  warm,  and  such  as  to  make  the  people  fear  that  the  King  would 
be  carried  away.  Lafayette  promised  the  King  that  if  he  saw  reason 
to  consider  the  palace  in  danger  he  would  fire  a  great  cannon  on  a 
certain  bridge.     At  night  some  accidental  musket-shots  were  heard 
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near  the  palace,  and  the  King  mistook  them  for  Lafayette's  cannon. 
He  went  to  the  Queen's  apartments.  She  was  not  there.  He 
found  her  in  the  Dauphin's  chamber,  with  Louis  in  her  arms.  "I 
was  alarmed  about  you,"  said  the  King.  "  You  see,"  said  she, 
clasping  her  little  son  close,  "  I  was  at  my  post.'^ 

While  thus  suffering,  and  certainly  not  learning  to  love  the  people 
more  on  this  account,  while  distrusting  Lafayette,  and  knowing  no 
one  else  who  could  give  them  the  knowledge  and  advice  which 
would  have  been  best  for  them,  the  royal  family  were  confirmed  in 
their  worst  prejudices  and  errors  by  letters  which  reached  them 
from  a  distance.  Those  who  wished  to  write  to  them  in  their  dis- 
tress were  naturally  those  who  sympathised  most  with  them,  and 
least  with  the  people.  One  instance  shows  how  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous such  a  correspondence  was.  The  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia  wrote  to  the  Queen,  "  Kings  ought  to  proceed  on  their 
course  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  cries  of  the  people, 
as  the  moon  traverses  the  sky  without  regard  to  the  baying  of  dogs." 
Whether  the  Queen  saw  the  folly  of  these  words,  and  thought  of 
the  proper  answer  to  them — that  a  King  is  a  man  like  those  who 
cry  to  him  for  sympathy,  but  the  moon  is  not  a  dog — we  do  not 
know ;  nor  whether  she  perceived  the  insolent  wickedness  of  the 
sentence  ;  but  she  saw  the  unfeeling  absurdity  of  writing  this  to  a 
King  and  Queen  who  were  actually  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their 
subjects.  If  the  King  had  been  active,  decided,  and  equal  to  the 
dangers  of  the  times,  he  would  have  made  use  of  this  winter  in  Paris 
to  go  among  his  people,  and  learn  for  himself  what  was  the  matter, 
w^hat  they  wanted,  and  how  much  could  be  done  for  peace  and  good 
government,  and  then  this  correspondence  from  a  distance  might 
have  done  no  harm ;  but,  indolent  and  passive  as  he  was,  every- 
thing seemed  to  conspire  to  prevent  all  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

AT  ST^  CLOUD. 

One  of  his  wishes  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  gratified  at  length.  He 
got  a  little  more  hunting  when  June  came.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
Court,  and  many  besides,  the  royal  family  were  quietly  permitted 
to  go  to  their  country  house  at  St.  Cloud,  a  few  miles  from  Paris, 
when  the  weather  became  too  warm  for  a  comfortable  residence  at 
the  Tuileries.  The  National  Guard  followed  them,  but  the  King 
rode  out  daily,  attended  only  by  an  officer  of  General  Lafayette's 
staff.  The  Queen  was  guarded  by  another  of  these  officers,  and 
the  Dauphin  by  a  third. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  so  much  liberty  should  have  been 
allowed,  when  so  lately  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
flight  of  the  family.  During  the  past  winter  and  spring,  and  the 
next  season,  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  kept  a  constant  watch 
upon  the  palace,  and  knew  all  that  went  on  there.  They  knew  what 
persons  were  admitted  at  back  doors  to  consult  with  the  Queen. 
They  also  knew,  after  the  family  returned  from  St.  Cloud,  how 
many  horses  were  in  the  royal  stables,  and  how  many  of  them  stood 
constantly  saddled  and  bridled.  They  knew  how  the  royal  carri- 
ages were  kept  stuffed  with  luggage,  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's 
warning — the  royal  arms  being  nearly  rubbed  out  from  the  panels. 
They  declared  also  that  they  knew  that  the  King's  old  aunts  meant 
to  go  away,  carrying  off,  not  only  plenty  of  treasure,  but  little  Louis ; 
and  that  a  boy,  very  like  Louis,  had  been  in  training  for  some  time 
to  represent  him  when  the  true  Dauphin  should  have  been  carried 
to  his  uncle  over  the  frontiers.  All  this  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers, so  that,  if  the  old  princesses  had  any  such  plan  prepared, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Thus  were  the  family  guarded  in 
Paris,  before  and  after,  and  yet,  in  June,  they  were  riding  and  driv- 
ing about  St  Cloud,  believing  that  they  might  go  off  any  day  they 
chose.  Perhaps,  however,  this  might  not  have  proved  so  easy  as 
they  thought  There  might  have  been  spies  about  them  that  they 
did  not  know  of ;  and,  since  nothing  could  be  worse  than  their 
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management  of  all  business  matters,  from  inexperience  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  other  people's  minds  and  affairs,  their  enemies  might 
feel  pretty  secure  that  the  royal  prisoners  could  not  fly  far  without 
being  caught. 

There  was  a  plan  for  escape  completely  formed,  as  we  know  from 
the  lady  to  whom  the  Queen  confided  it.  No  one  doubted  of  the 
entire  success  of  this  scheme,  and  the  lady  daily  expected  and  hoped 
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to  have  to  wait  in  vain  for  the  return  of  the  royal  family  from  their 
drive. 

They  went  out  every  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  and  often  did  not 
return  till  eight,  and  sometimes  even  not  till  nine.  The  King  went 
on  horseback,  attended  by  grooms  and  p^es  on  whom  he  could 
rely.  The  ladies,  in  a  carriage,  were  also  followed  by  grooms  and 
pages.  The  plan  was  for  all  to  ride  to  the  same  place  on  a  certain 
afternoon,  by  different  roads — the  King  on  horseback,  the  Queen 
and  her  daughter  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  a  carriage,  the 
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Dauphin  and  Madame  de  Tourzel  in  a  chaise,  and  some  of  the 
royal  suite  in  other  vehicles.  On  meeting  in  a  wood  twelve  miles 
from  St.  Cloud,  the  three  officers  of  Lafayette's  staff  were  to  be 
gained  over,  or  to  be  overpowered  by  the  servants,  and  then  all 
were  to  push  on  for  the  frontier.  Meanwhile,  the  people  at  home 
would  wait  till  nine  o'clock  quietly  enough.  Then,  on  becoming 
alarmed  and  looking  about,  they  would  find  on  the  King's  desk  a 
letter  to  the  Assembly,  which  they  would  instantly  forward.  It 
could  not  reach  Paris  before  ten,  and  then  the  Assembly  would  not 
be  sitting.  The  president  would  have  to  be  found,. and  the  As- 
sembly could  hardly  be  got  together  or  messengers  sent  after  the 
fugitives  before  midnight,  when  the  royal  family  would  have  had  a 
start  of  eight  hours. 

The  lady  to  whom  the  Queen  confided  this  scheme  approved 
it,  but  asked  no  questions,  and  hoped  she  should  not  be  told  the 
precise  day,  as  she  was  to  be  left  behind,  and  wished  to  be  able  to 
say  that  she  had  not  known  that  they  intended  more  than  an  after- 
nooa drive  when  they  went  forth.  One  June  evening  nine  o'clock 
came  and  none  of  them  were  home.  The  attendants  walked  rest- 
lessly about  the  courts,  and  wondered.  The  lady's  heart  beat  so 
that  she  was  afraid  .her  emotion  would  be  observed.  But  presently 
she  heard  the  carriage-wheels,  and  all  returned  as  usual.  She  told 
the  Queen  that  she  had  not  expected  to  see  her  home  to-night ;  and 
the  Queen  replied  that  they  must  wait  till  the  King's  aunts  had  left 
France,  and  till  they  knew  whether  the  plan  would  suit  the  wishes 
of  their  friends  over  the  frontier. 

It  was  believed  by  many  persons,  and  certainly  by  Lafayette,  that 
there  were  plots  at  this  time  against  the  life  of  the  Queen.  An 
agent  of  the  police  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  poison  her.  The 
Queen  did  not  believe  it.  She  believed  that  her  enemies  meant  to 
break  her  spirit  by  calumny,  but  she  had  no  fear  of  poison.  Her 
head  physician,  however,  chose  to  take  precautions.  He  desired 
one  of  her  ladies  to  have  always  at  hand  a  bottle  of  fresh,  good  oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  which,  with  milk,  is  an  antidote  against  corrosive 
poisons.  He  was  uneasy  at  the  Queen's  habit  of  sweetening  draughts 
of  water  from  a  sugar-basin  which  stood  open  in  her  apartment. 
He  was  afraid  of  this  sugar  being  poisoned.  The  lady  therefore 
kept  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  pounded  in  her  own  apartment,  and 
always  carried  some  packets  of  it  in  her  bag,  from  which  she  changed 
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the  sugar  in  the  basin  several  times  a  day.  The  Queen  found  this 
out,  and  begged  she  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  as  she 
had  no  fear  of  dying  by  that  method.  Poor  lady !  she  said  some- 
times that,  but  for  her  family's  sake,  she  should  be  glad  to  die  by 
any  means.  She  was  indeed  unhappy ;  but  she  had  not  yet  learned 
how  much  more  unhappy  had  been  multitudes  of  her  people  before 
they  hated  her  as  they  now  did.  She  grieved  to  see  her  daughter 
growing  up  grave  and  silent,  and  her  little  boy  of  five  years  old 
surrounded  by  sorrowful  faces,  and  subject  to  terrors  at  an  age  when 
he  should  have  been  merry  and  smiled  upon  by  everybody  near  him ; 
but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  affliction  of  thousands  of  mothers  who 
had  seen  their  children  dying  of  hunger  on  heaps  of  straw  in  hovels 
open  to  the  rain,  or  of  the  indignation  of  thousands  more  who  had 
seen  their  lively,  promising  infants  growing  stupid  and  cross  under 
the  pressure  of  early  toil,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  instruction.  All 
this  had  happened  while  she  was  paying  ;^i  5,000  for  a  pair  of 
diamond  earrings,  and  using  her  influence  in  behalf  of  bad  advisers 
to  the  King.  She  might  wish  to  die  under  her  sorrows ;  she  little 
knew  how  many  had  died  under  their  most  intolerable  sufferings. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    ENTERPRISE. 

The  longer  the  Revolution  went  on,  exhibiting  more  and  more 
fully  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  the  more  were  the  intoxicated 
people  tempted  to  exult  over  him,  sometimes  fiercely,  and  sometimes 
in  mockery.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  they  would  have  ventured 
upon  some  things  that  were  said  and  done  if  the  King  had  been  a 
man  of  spirit ;  for  men  of  spirit  command  personal  respect  in  their 
adversity.  The  great  original  quarrel  with  the  King,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  on  matters  of  finance — about  the  vast  debts  of  the 
State,  and  the  choice  of  a  minister  who  would  wisely  endeavour 
to  reduce  these  debts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  people 
from  some  of  the  pressure  of  taxation.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
year,  1 790,  the  Assembly  had  decreed  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  State ;  and  (whether  or  not  they  might  prove  able  to  execute 
what  they  decreed)  the  people  were  highly  delighted.  It  was  the 
custom  to  serenade  the  royal  family  on  New  Year's  morning.  On 
this  New  Year's  Day  the  band  of  the  National  Guard  played  under 
the  King's  window  an  opera  air  which  went  to  the  words,  "  But  our 
creditors  are  paid,  and  we  are  consoled."  They  would  play  nothing 
but  this  air,  and  finished  it,  stopped  and  resumed,  over  and  over 
again.  They  might  have  been  very  sure  that  the  King  knew  what 
they  meant  by  playing  it  at  all. 

Another  New  Year's  Day  custom  was  to  present  gifts  to  the  royal 
children.  On  this  day  some  grenadiers  of  the  Parisian  Guard  came, 
preceded  by  military  music,  to  offer  a  gift  to  the  Dauphin.  This 
gift  was  a  set  of  dominoes  made  of  the  stone  and  marble  of  which 
parts  of  the  Bastille  had  been  built.  On  the  lid  of  the  box  were 
engraved  some  verses,  of  which  the  sense  was  as  follows : 

"  These  stones  of  the  walls  which  enclosed  so  many  innocent 
victims  of  arbitrary  power  have  been  made  into  a  toy,  to  be  offered 
to  your  highness,  as  a  token  of  the  love  of  the  people,  and  a  lesson 
as  to  their  strength." 

The  Queen  would  not  allow  her  son  to  have  this  toys.    She  took 
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it  from  him,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  her  ladies,  desir- 
ing her  to  preserve  it  as  a  curious  sign  of  the  times. 

If  the  royal  family  received  insults  from  people  who  could  not  feel 
for  them,  it  was  equally  true  that  their  adherents  exasperated  the 
feelings  of  persons  who  quite  as  little  deserved  insult.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  mutual  prejudice.  General  I^fayette,  still  in  hopes  of 
bringing  the  opposing  parties  to  some  understanding,  frequently 
went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  now,  during  the  winter, 
the  royal  family  were  once  more  established.  As  there  was  little 
use  in  conversing  with  the  King  about  affairs,  these  interviews  were 
generally  with  the  Queen— a  fact  which  prevents  our  wondering 
much  at  the  common  accusation  that  the  Queen  meddled  with  the 
Government,  and  did  mischief  by  it.  One  day,  when  Lafayette  was 
with  the  Queen,  one  of  her  Majesty's  ladies  observed  (intending  to 
be  heard  by  the  general's  officers)  that  it  made  her  uneasy  to  think 
of  her  Majesty  being  shut  up  alone  with  a  rebel  and  a  robber.  An 
older  and  more  prudent  lady,  Madame  Campan,  seeing  the  folly 
of  such  a  speech  at  a  time  when  everything  might  depend  on 
General  Lafayette's  goodwill,  reproved  the  person  who  had  spoken  ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  see  how  much  more  she  thought  of  the  imprud- 
ence than  of  the  injustice  of  the  speech.  She  observed  that  General 
I^afayette  was  certainly  a  rebel,  but  that  an  officer  who  commanded 
forty  thousand  men,  the  capital,  and  a  large  extent  of  country,  should 
be  called  a  chieftain  rather  than  a  robber.  One  would  think  this 
was  little  enough  to  say  in  favour  of  such  a  man  as  Lafayette,  yet 
the  Queen  the  next  day  asked  Madame  Campan,  with  a  mournful 
gravity,  what  she  could  have  meant  by  taking  Lafayette's  part,  and 
silencing  the  other  ladies  because  they  did  not  like  him.  When  she 
heard  how  it  was,  the  Queen  was  satisfied ;  but  we,  far  from  being 
satisfied,  may  learn  from  this  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  help 
the  royal  family  and  court,  while  they  thought  and  spoke  of  the  best 
men  in  the  nation  in  such  a  way  as  this.  In  truth,  there  were 
miserable  prejudices  and  insults  on  both  sides ;  and  at  this  distance 
of  time,  Lafayette,  with  his  love  of  freedom,  and  his  goodwill  to- 
wards all  the  sufferers  of  both  parties,  rises  to  our  view  from  among 
them  all  as  a  sunny  hill-top  above  the  fogs  of  an  unwholesome  marsh. 

The  next  event  in  the  royal  family  was  the  departure  of  the  old 
Princesses.  They  got  away  in  February ;  and,  though  stopped  in 
some  places  on  their  journey,  crossed  the  frontiers  in  safety.    They 
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might  probably  have  remained  secure  enough  in  Paris ;  and  their 
departure  was  not  on  their  own  account,  so  much  as  that  of  the  King. 
He  could  not  have  attempted  to  fly  while  his  aged  aunts  remained 
in  the  midst  of  the  troubles.  When  they  were  disposed  of,  he  felt 
himself  more  free  to  go  or  stay.  The  old  ladies  earnestly  entreated 
the  sweet  Princess  Elizabeth  to  go  with  them,  representing  to  her 
how  happy  she  might  be  at  Rome  in  the  exercise  of  the  religion  to 
which  she  was  devoted.  But  her  religion  taught  her  that  her  duty 
lay,  not  where  she  could  say  her  prayers  with  the  most  ease  and 
security,  but  where  she  could  give  the  most  help  and  consolation. 
She  refused  ease  and  safety,  and  declared  her  intention  of  remaining 
with  her  brother's  family  to  the  end — whatever  that  end  might  be. 

The  Queen  immediately  (that  is,  in  March)  began  her  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  Remembering  how  easily  they  might  have  got 
away  from  St.  Cloud  last  summer,  it  was  determined  to  start  from 
St.  Cloud  this  time.  On  the  15th  of  April,  notice  was  given  to  the 
.\ssembly  that  the  King  having  become  subject  to  colds^of  late,  the 
royal  family  would  remove  into  the  country  in  a  few  days. 

The  people  of  Paris  discussed  this  plan  very  earnestly.  Lafayette 
wished  that  the  King  should  live  at  any  one  of  his  palaces  that  he 
pleased.  But  so  much  had  been  said  all  through  the  winter  about 
his  Majesty's  leaving  Paris,  that  it  had  now  become  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  The  papers  on  the  royal  side  had  proudly  threatened  that 
the  King  would  leave  his  people,  if  they  were  not  more  worthy  of 
his  presence.  The  revolutionary  papers  had  said  that  the  King 
should  not  go,  to  raise  up  armies  of  enemies  at  a  distance.  All 
Paris  had  been  kept  awake  by  stories  of  saddled  horses  in  the  royal 
stables,  of  packed  carriages,  and  a  host  of  armed  nobles  always 
hovering  about,  ready  to  rescue  him  and  murder  the  people.  It 
does  indeed  appear  that  latterly  there  had  been  various  mysterious 
meetings  of  gentlemen,  who  were  secretly  armed ;  and  report,  which 
always  exaggerates  these  things,  declared  that  thirty  thousand  such 
armed  gentlemen  were  hidden  in  the  woods  about  St.  Cloud,  and 
that  they  would  overpower  the  people's  guard  and  carry  off  the  family. 

Some  may  wonder  why  the  nation,  if  sick  of  their  King,  did  not 
let  him  go,  and  rejoice  to  be  rid  of  him.  The  reason  why  they  de- 
tained him  so  carefully  was  this :  they  knew  that  his  brother  and 
friends  were  raising  an  army  at  a  distance;  and  they  saw  that,  if  once 
the  royal  family  escaped  from  their  hands,  they  should  have  all 
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Europe  down  upon  them ;  whereas,  if  they  kept  the  family  as  host- 
ages, their  enemies  would  let  them  alone,  in  the  fear  that  the  first 
march  of  a  foreign  army  into  France  would  be  revenged  upon  the 
lives  of  the  very  persons  whom  it  was  desired  to  save. 

Considering  all  these  things,  the  people  resolved  that  the  royal 
family  should  not  go  to  St.  Cloud. 

First,  numbers  of  the  servants  were  sent  off,  to  get  everything 
made  ready  for  the  King,  who  was  to  follow  on  the  i8th,  to  dinner. 
The  servants  were  allowed  to  go  without  opposition ;  so  that  on  the 
1 8th  the  apartments  at  St.  Cloud  were  ready,  the  dinner  was  cook- 
ing, and  the  attendants  looking  out  along  the  road  to  Paris,  wonder- 
ing why  the  carriages  did  not  appear,  and  fearing  the  dinner  would 
be  spoiled.  Nobody  came  to  eat  it,  however,  unless  it  was  given 
to  the  National  Guard,  a  detachment  of  whom  had  gone  forward, 
to  be  on  duty  about  the  palace. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  great  royal  coach,  drawn  by  its  eight  black 
horses,  drove  up  to  the  palace  gate  in  Paris ;  and  immediately  the 
alarm-bell  from  a  neighbouring  church-steeple  began  to  sound.  The 
family  were  almost  ready;  but  multitudes  of  people,  summoned  by 
the  bell,  collected  presently,  and  declared  that  the  coach  should  not 
move.  Lafayette  and  his  officers  came  up,  and  did  what  they  could 
in  the  way  of  persuasion ;  but  the  crowd  said,  "  Hold  your  tongues. 
The  King  shall  not  go."  They  shouted,  on  seeing  one  of  the  royal 
family,  "  We  do  not  choose  that  the  King  should  go."  The  royal 
party,  however,  entered  the  carriage,  and  the  coachman  cracked 
his  whip ;  but  some  seized  the  reins  and  the  horses*  heads ;  others 
shut  the  gates ;  and  a  multitude  so  pressed  round  the  heavy  coach 
that  it  rocked  from  side  to  side.  Such  of  the  royal  attendants  as 
attempted  to  get  near  for  orders  were  seized,  their  swords  taken 
from  them, -and  their  persons  roughly  handled.  The  children  must 
have  been  grievously  terrified ;  for  even  their  mother,  so  calm  in 
danger,  passionately  entreated  from  the  carriage  window  that  her 
servants  might  not  be  hurt.  The  National  Guards  did  not  know 
how  to  act.  Lafayette  and  his  officers  rode  hither  and  thither,  try- 
ing to  open  a  way ;  the  driver  whipped,  the  horses  scrambled  and 
reared ;  and  the  people  pressed  closer  and  closer,  so  that  the  great 
coach  rocked  more  and  more; — all  in  vain,  it  did  not  get  on  one  inch. 

All  this,  amidst  tremendous  noise  and  confusion,  went  on  for  an 
hour  and  three-quarters.    Then  I^fayette  rode  up  to  say  he  would 
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clear  the  way  with  cannon,  if  the  King  would  order  tt.  The  King 
was  not  a  person  to  give  any  order  at  all,  and,  least  of  all,  such  an 
order  as  that.  So  the  royal  family  alighted,  and  returned  into  the 
palace,  while  the  coach  went  back  to  the  coach-house,  and  the  eight 
black  horses  to  their  stalls. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  not  sorry  for  what  had  happened. 
This  act  of  violence  must  prove  so  plainly  to  all  the  world  that  they 
were  prisoners,  that  all  the  world  would  now  think  them  justiAed 
in  getting  off,  in  any  way  they  could.  They  might  now  devote  them- 
selves to  the  one  great  object  of  escape. 

Poor  little  Louis  must  have  been  very  sorry.     He  had  seen  the 
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hay-making  at  St.  Cloud,  last  summer ;  and  now  he  must  have  been 

pleased  at  the  thought  of  the  sweet  fields  and  gardens  of  the  country, 
and  the  woods  just  burstinginto  leaf  There  were  many  woods  about 
St  Cloud,  He  knew  nothing  of  armed  nobles  lurking  there  to  save 
him  and  hisfamily.  What  he  thought  of  was  the  violets  and  daffodils, 
and  fresh  grass  and  sprouting  shrubs, — the  young  lambs  in  the  field, 
and  the  warbling  larks  in  the  air.  And  now,  when  actually  in  the 
carriage  to  go  (his  garden  tools  probably  gone  before),  he  had  to 
get  out  again,  and  stay  in  hot,  dusty,  glaring  Paris ;  and,  what  was 
far  worse,  in  danger  of  seeing  every  day  the  sneering,  angry  faces 
which  had  been  crowded  round  the  carriage  for  nearly  two  hours ; 
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and  of  hearing,  wherever  he  walked,  the  cruel  laugh  or  fierce  abuse 
with  which  his  parents  were  greeted  when  they  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing which  the  people  did  not  like.  No  doubt,  the  little  boy's 
heart  was  heavy  when  he  was  lifted  from  the  coach,  and  went  back 
into  the  palace. 

How  much  happier  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  been  one  of 
the  children  he  had  seen  hay-making  at  St.  Cloud,  the  year  before ! 
Or  even  as  the  child  of  a  Paris  tradesman  he  might  have  been  happier 
than  now,  though  the  children  of  the  tradesmen  of  capital  cities 
seldom  have  a  run  in  the  fields,  or  gather  violets  in  the  fresh  woods 
of  April.  But,  as  a  shopkeeper's  child,  he  might  at  least  have  seen 
his  father  cheerful  in  his  employment,  and  his  mother  bright  and  gay. 
He  might  have  passed  his  days  without  hearing  passionate  voices, 
and  seeing  angry  faces;  without  dreaming  of  being  afraid.  It  was 
now  nothing  to  him  that  he  was  born  a  prince,  and  constantly  told 
that  he  was  to  be  a  king.  He  saw  nothing  in  his  father's  condition 
that  made  him  think  it  a  good  thing  to  be  a  king  ;  and  he  would 
have  given  all  the  grandegr  in  which  he  lived,  all  the  ladies  and 
footmen  that  waited  upon  him,  all  his  pretty  clothes,  all  his  many 
playthings,  all  the  luxurie^f  the  palace,  to  be  free  from  the  terrors 
of  the  Revolution,  and  to  see  his  parents  look  as  happy  as  other 
children  see  theirs  every  day. 

He  did  not  know  it,  but  preparations  were  from  this  time  going 
on  diligently  for  an  escape, — for  a  real  flight,  by  night. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  in  this,  any  more  than  other  affairs, 
the  King  showed  decision,  or  the  Queen  knowledge  and  judgment 
They  could  not  show  what  they  had  not;  and  it  w^as  now  too  late 
for  the  King  to  become  prompt  and  active,  and  for  the  Queen  to 
learn  to  view  people  and  things  as  the  rest  of  the  world  did,  brought 
up,  as  she  had  been,  in  ignorance  and  self-will.  She  often  com- 
plained (and  we  cannot  wonder)  at  having  to  live  and  act  among 
people  who  showed  no  presence  of  mind  and  good  sense;  but,  really, 
the  King,  and  every  body  concerned,  might  well  have  complained  of 
the  ruin  which  her  folly  and  self-will  brought  upon  the  present 
scheme, — the  last  chance  they  had  for  liberty.  Not  that  she  only 
was  to  blame.  There  were  mistakes, — there  was  mismanagement 
without  end;  showing  how  little  those  who  are  brought  up  in  courts, 
having  everything  done  for  them  exactly  to  their  wish,  are  fit  for 
business,  when  brought  to  the  proof. 
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The  case  was  just  this.  Here  were  the  King  and  Queen  with  a 
sister  and  two  children,  wanting  to  get  away  from  Paris.  They  had 
plenty  of  money  and  jewels;  plenty  of  horses  and  carriages;  plenty 
of  devoted  servants  and  friends  : — friends  at  hand,  ready  to  help ; 
friends  at  a  distance,  ready  to  receive  them ;  and  every  court  in 
Europe  inclined  to  welcome  and  favour  them.  The  one  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  elude  the  people  of  Paris,  and  of  the  large  towns 
through  which  they  must  jjass. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  it  seems  clear  that,  in  the  first  place, 
everything  at  home  should  go  on  as  usual,  up  to  the  very  last 
moment;  that  there  should  be  no  sign  of  preparation  whatever,  to 
excite  the  suspicion  of  any  tradespeople  or  servants  who  were  not 
in  the  secret. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  King  should  have  separated 
from  his  family  on  the  road.  His  best  chance  was  to  go  with  one 
other  gentleLian,  and  to  travel  as  private  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  While  he  went  by  one  road  to  one  country,  the  Queen 
and  Princess  should  have  gone  by  another  road,  under  the  escort 
of  one  or  two  of  the  many  gentlemen  who  were  devotedly  attached 
to  their  cause.  The  children  might,  with  their  governess,  have  gone, 
under  the  charge  of  another  gentleman,  to  Brussels,  to  the  arms  of 
their  aunt  (their  mother's  sister),  who  held  her  court  there. 

In  the  third  place,  they  should  have  taken  the  smallest  quantity 
of  luggage  they  could  travel  with  without  exciting  suspicion,  carry- 
ing on  their  persons  money  and  jewels,  with  which  to  buy  what 
they  wanted  when  they  were  safe.  They  should  have  travelled  in 
light  carriages,  and  have  made  sure,  by  employing  drivers  and 
couriers  who  knew  the  respective  roads,  of  encountering  no  diffi- 
culty about  meeting  the  relays  of  horses,  and  of  exciting  no  particu- 
lar observation  at  the  post-houses.  These  are  the  arrangements 
which  ordinary  people,  accustomed  to  business,  would  have  made. 
We  shall  see  how  the  Queen  chose  that  the  affair  should  be  managed. 

During  the  month  of  March  (before  the  attempt  to  go  to  St. 
Cloud),  the  Queen  began  her  preparations  for  her  escape  to  another 
kingdom.  Madame  Campan  (in  whom  she  had  perfect  trust,  and 
with  good  reason)  was  in  attendance  upon  her  during  that  month. 
The  Queen  employed  her  in  buying  and  getting  made  an  immense 
quantity  of  clothes.  Madame  Campan  remonstrated  with  her  upon 
this,  saying  that  the  Queen  of  France  would  always  be  able  to  ob- 
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tain  linen  and  gowns  wherever  she  went;  but  the  Queen  was  ob- 
stinate. Though  it  was  necessary  for  Madame  Canipan  to  go  out 
almost  disguised  to  procure  these  things, — though  she  was  obliged, 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  suspicion,  to  order  six  petticoats  at  one 
shop,  and  six  at  another,  and  to  buy  one  gown  in  one  street,  and 
two  in  another, — and  though  this  great  load  of  things  would  be  sure 
to  attract  notice,  however  they  might  be  sent  off,  nothing  could 
satisfy  the  Queen  but  having  with  her  a  complete  and  splendid 
wardrobe  for  herself  and  the  children ;  and  this,  after  she  and  the 
King  had  a  hundred  times  wondered  how  it  came  to  be  told  in  the 
newspapers  that  so  many  horses  were  kept  saddled  in  their  stables, 
and  that  such  and  such  persons  had  paid  them  visits  by  the  back 
door.  After  having  suffered  for  months  from  spies,  the  Queen 
would  not  agree  to  the  simple  plan  of  doing  nothing  which  spies 
might  not  see,  and  tell  all  Paris,  if  they  chose.  As  it  was,  it  was 
well  known  when  Madame  Campan  went  out,  where  che  went,  and 
what  about,  from  the  very  day  her  shopping  began. 

Madame  Campan  endeavoured  to  use  more  disguise  by  getting 
her  own  little  boy  measured  for  the  clothes  which  were  intended  for 
the  Dauphin;  and  by  asking  her  sister  to  have  the  Princess  Royal's 
wardrobe  made  ready  as  if  for  her  daughter.  But  these  poor  ex- 
pedients were  seen  through,  as  might  have  been  expected.  How 
much  easier  and  safer  it  would  have  been  to  have  no  ordering  and 
making  at  all ! 

These  clothes  were  not  all  to  go  by  the  same  coach  which  con- 
veyed the  family.  Most  of  them  were  sent  in  a  trunk  to  one  of  the 
Queen's  women  who  was  now  at  Arras,  from  whence  she  was  to 
proceed  to  Brussels  with  these  clothes,  to  meet  her  mistress.  Of 
course,  the  sending  off  of  this  trunk  was  observed. 

All  this  was  not  so  foolish  as  what  followed.  The  Queen  had  a 
very  large,  expensive,  and  remarkable  toilet-case,  called  a  nUessairCy 
which  contained  everything  wanted  for  the  toilet,  from  her  rarest 
essences  and  perfumes  down  to  soap  and  combs.  It  was  of  fine 
workmanship,  and  had  much  expensive  material  and  ornament 
about  it.  In  short,  it  was  fit  for  a  splendid  royal  palace,  and  no 
other  place.  The  Queen  consulted  Madame  Campan  about  how 
she  could  get  this  necessairediW^y,  Madame  Campan  entreated  her 
not  to  think  of  taking  it,  saying  that  if  it  was  moved  from  its  place, 
on  any  pretence,  it  would  be  enough  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  all 
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the  spies  about  the  court.  The  poor  Queen,  however,  seemed  to 
think  that  she  could  no  more  do  without  her  nkcessaire  than  go  with- 
out shoes  to  her  feet.  The  nkcessaire^  she  declared,  she  must  have; 
and  she  hit  upon  a  device  which  deceived  nobody,  though  Madame 
Campan  herself  hoped  it  might  afford  a  chance  of  doing  so.  The 
Queen  agreed  with  the  ambassador  from  Vienna  (who  was  in  her 
confidence),  that  he  should  come  to  her  while  her  hair  was  dressing, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  attendants,  request  her  to  order  a 
nicessairey  precisely  like  her  own,  for  her  sister  at  Brussels,  who  wished 
to  have  exactly  such  an  one.  The  ambassador  did  as  he  was  desired ; 
and  the  Queen  turned  to  Madame  Campan,  and  requested  her  to 
have  a  nccessaire  made  by  the  pattern  of  the  one  before  her.  If  the 
plan  had  succeeded,  here  was  an  expense  of  ;^5oo  incurred,  at  the 
time  when  money  was  most  particularly  wanted,  and  great  hazard 
run ;  and  all  because  the  Queen  could  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
dressing-case  as  other  ladies  use.  Any  of  her  friends  could  have 
supplied  her  with  such  an  one  as  she  was  setting  off. 

The  nkcessaire  was  ordered  in  the  middle  of  April.  A  month 
after,  the  Queen  inquired  whether  it  would  soon  be  done.  The 
cabinet-maker  said  it  could  not  be  finished  in  less  than  six  weeks 
more.  The  Queen  declared  to  Madame  Campan  that  she  could 
not  wait  for  it;  and  that,  as  the  order  had  been  given  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  her  attendants,  nobody  would  suspect  anything  if  her 
own  nicessaire  was  emptied  and  cleaned,  and  sent  off  to  Brussels; 
and  she  gave  positive  orders  that  this  should  be  done.  Madame 
Campan  ordered  the  wardrobe-woman,  whose  proper  business  it  was, 
to  have  this  order  executed,  as  the  Archduchess  could  not  wait  so 
long  as  it  would  take  to  finish  the  new  nkcessaire;  and  she  particu- 
larly desired  that  no  perfume  should  be  left  hanging  about  any  of 
the  drawers  which  might  be  disagreeable  to  the  Archduchess. 

One  evening  in  May,  the  Queen  called  Madame  Campan  to  help 
her  to  wrap  up  in  cotton,  and  pack,  her  jewels,  which  she  sent,  by 
the  hands  of  a  person  she  could  trust,  to  Brussels.  They  sat  in  a 
little  room  by  themselves,  with  the  door  locked,  till  seven  o'clock, 
when  the  Queen  had  to  go  to  cards.  She  told  Madame  Campan 
that  there  was  no  occasion  to  put  by  the  diamonds;  they  would  be 
quite  safe,  as  there  was  a  sentinel  under  the  window,  and  she  herself 
should  keep  the  key  in  her  pocket.  She  appointed  Madame  Campan 
to  be  there  early  the  next  morning,  to  finish  the  packing;  till  which 
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time  the  jewels  lay  on  the  sofa,  some  in  cotton,  and  some  with- 
out. 

The  same  wardrobe- woman,  Madame  R ,  who  was  ordered 

to  empty  the  nkessaire^  was  clever  about  her  business,  and  had  been 
engaged  in  it  for  many  years,  and  all  the  year  round ;  so  that  the 
Queen,  without  having  much  to  do  with  her,  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  see  her,  liked  her  way  of  discharging  her  business,  and 
did  not  dream  of  distrusting  her.  Madame  Campan  did,  however. 
She  knew  that  this  lady,  having  grown  rich  in  her  office,  gave  parties, 
consisting  chiefly  of  persons  of  politics  opposed  to  the  court, — 
several  members  of  the  Assembly  of  those  politics  being  often  there, 
— and  one  of  Lafayette's  staff,  M.  Gouvion,  being  a  lover  of  Madame 

R 's.    This  lady  was  indeed  not  to  be  trusted.     On  the  21st 

of  this  month  of  May,  she  went  and  made  a  declaration  before  the 
mayor,  that  she  had  no  doubt  the  royal  family  were  planning  an 
escape.  She  told  the  whole  story  of  the  nkcessaire^  saying  that  every- 
body knew  the  Queen  was  too  fond  of  her  own  necessaire  to  think 
of  parting  with  it,  when  another  might  be  had  for  a  little  waiting  ; 
and  that  the  Queen  had  often  been  heard  to  say  how  useful  this 

article  would  be  to  her  in  travelling.     Madame  R went  on  to 

declare  that  the  Queen  had  been  engaged  in  packing  her  diamonds 
in  the  evening  of  such  a  day, — those  diamonds  having  been  seen 
by  her  lying  about,  half  wrapped  in  cotton,  on  the  sofa  of  such  a 
room  ;  and  that  Madame  Campan  had  helped  the  Queen,  and,  of 
course,  knew  all  about  it.  It  was  plain  that  this  woman  had  a  key 
of  the  little  room,  and  that  she  must  have  been  in  it,  either  in  the 
evening  while  the  Queen  was  at  cards,  or  very  early  the  next  morning. 

The  Queen  confided  to  Madame  Campan  a  letter-case  full  of  very 
valuable  papers,  which  was  immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  some 
faithful  persons  in  the  city.     This  proceeding  also  did  not  escape 

the  quick  eyes  of  Madame  R .     She  declared  before  the  mayor 

that  she  saw  a  letter-case  upon  a  chair,  which  had  never  been  seen 
there  before ;  that  she  observed  the  Queen  say  something  about  it 
in  a  low  voice  to  Madame  Campan,  after  which  it  disappeared. 
Tlie  mayor  took  these  depositions,  as  in  duty  bound  ;  but  he  let 
them  lie,  not  wishing  to  injure  the  royal  family.  So  the  Queen 
went  on,  more  hopeful  every  day,  and  not  in  the  least  suspecting 
that  her  scheme  was  seen  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  other  persons  who  were  taking  part  in  the  plan  were,  a  brave 
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officer  of  the  name  of  Bouille,  and  a  Swedish  Count  Fersen,  helped 
by  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  army. 

Bouille  was  near  the  frontier,  collecting  together  such  French 
soldiers  as  were  loyal,  and  several  Germans,  under  pretence  of 
watching  the  Austrians.  It  was  secretly  settled  for  him  to  meet  the 
royal  family  near  the  frontiers,  and  escort  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  enemies.  They  really  had  not  to  go  very  far.  Montmedy, 
where  Bouille  was  making  a  fortified  camp,  was  less  thin  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Paris ;  and  he  meant  to  meet  the  royal  family,  with 
a  guard  of  hussar^,  at  some  distance  nearer  Paris. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Queen  neglected  the  first  precautions,  and 
how  much  risk  she  ran  about  clothes  and  luggage.  So  it  was  with 
the  other  precautions  we  mentioned.  She  did,  at  one  time,  intend 
to  send  the  children  to  Brussels,  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who 
might  be  trusted ;  but  she  changed  her  mind,  and  resolved  that 
the  whole  family,  with  attendants,  should  go  together. 

Again,  instead  of  travelling  in  light  carriages,  and  in  the  most 
ordinary  style,  so  as  to  excite  as  little  observation  as  possible,  they 
must  all  go  in  the  same  carriage, — that  is,  the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
two  children,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel, — 
six  in  one  carriage,  while  the  other  attendant  ladies  were  to  follow 
in  another.  These  were  great  difficulties  ;  and  it  was  over  these 
difficulties  that  Count  Fersen  did  all  he  could  to  help  them.  He 
declared  openly,  that  a  Russian  lady,  a  friend  of  his,  the  Baroness 
de  Korff,  was  about  to  travel  homewards,  with  her  valet,  waiting- 
woman,  and  two  children,  and  that  she  wanted  a  carriage  for  that 
purpose.  The  Count  pretended  to  be  very  particular  about  this 
carriage, — a  large  coach,  called  a  berlin.  He  had  a  model  made 
first,  and  employed  the  first  coach-makers  in  France.  When  it  was 
done,  he  and  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  made  trial  of  it  in  a  drive 
through  the  streets  of  Paris.  They  then  sent  it  to  a  certain  Madame 
Sullivan's,  near  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city.  Count  Fersen 
also  bought  several  horses  and  a  chaise,  to  convey,  as  he  said,  two 
waiting-women;  and  exerted  himself  much  about  getting  the  neces- 
sary passport  for  the  Baroness  de  Korff  and  her  party.  It  appeared 
that  Count  Fersen  was  uncommonly  polite,  or  very  much  devoted 
to  this  Baroness  de  Korff. 

In  order  to  put  Paris  off  its  guard,  the  King  and  Queen  promised 
to  be  present  at  a  great  Catholic  festival  in  the  Church  of  the  As- 
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sumption  in  Paris,  on  the  21st  of  June ;  meaning,  however,  to  be 
off  on  the  20th. 

Little  Louis  knew  nothing  of  all  that  was  going  on,  nor  guessed, 
when  he  went  to  bed  on  the  20th  of  June,  that  he  should  have  to 
get  up  again  presently.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  his  governess  took 
him  up  afid  dressed  him,  and  put  a  sort  of  hood  over  his  head,  which 
prevented  his  face  being  seen.  He  was  probably  as  sleepy  as  a  little 
boy  of  six,  just  waked  up  before  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  was  likely 
to  be ;  and  knew  and  cared  little  about  what  Madame  de  Tourzel 
was  doing  with  him.  His  sister  was  dressed,  and  had  a  hood  over 
her  head  too ;  and  so  had  Madame  de  TourzeL  They  were  very 
quiet ;  for  everybody  in  the  palace  but  those  who  were  in  the  secret 
believed  that  the  King  was  now  gone  to  bed.  Somebody  opened 
the  doors  for  them,  and  showed  them  the  way.  They  passed  some 
sentinels  who  knew  better  than  to  ask  them  who  they  were ;  then 
went  out  through  a  back  door  where  there  was  no  sentinel,  along 
a  court  and  a  square,  and  into  a  street.  A  glass  coach  was  stationed 
before  the  door  of  Ronsin,  the  saddler,  as  if  waiting  for  some  visitors 
of  Ronsin*s.  The  coachman,  standing  beside  his  horses,  opened 
the  door  without  any  question,  and  let  Madame  de  Tourzel  and  the 
children  into  the  coach.  This  was  no  real  coachman,  however,  but 
Count  Fersen. 

In  a  little  while  came  another  lady,  attended  by  a  servant,  as  it 
seemed.  She  said  "  Good-night "  cheerfully  to  him,  and  stepped 
into  the  coach.  It  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  If  anybody  in  the 
street  wondered  to  see  ladies  coming  the  same  way,  one  after  another, 
the  answer  was  easy  :  they  had,  no  doubt,  been  at  the  palace. 

Presently  the  coachman's  hand  was  again  upon  the  door,  and  a 
gentleman,  stout,  in  a  round  hat,  was  seen  coming,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  a  servant.  As  he  passed  a  sentinel  one  of  his  shoe- 
buckles  gave  way.  He  stooped  down  and  clasped  it.  Glad  were  the 
party  in  the  coach  when  the  King  stepped  in.  They  were  all  there 
now  but  the  Queen,  and  it  was  rather  odd  that  she  should  be  the  last 

One  looked  from  the  window,  and  then  another  watched  ;  and 
still  she  did  not  come.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  worry, — wait- 
ing and  waiting  there, — the  Count  afraid  of  what  everybody  in  the 
street  might  think  of  a  coach  standing  so  long  before  one  door ;  the 
parly  within  afraid  of  something  having  happened  to  the  Queen. 
Minute  after  minute  passed  slowly  away,  and  then, — "  What  is  this  ? 
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Here  is  some  great  man's  carriage,  with  lights  all  about  it,  dashing  up 
the  street ! "  It  was  Lafayette's  carriage,  evidently  in  a  prodigious 
hurry,  and  it  went  under  the  arch;  it  was  certainly  going  to  the  palace. 

It  was  going  to  the  palace.     Madame  R 's  eyes  were  as  quick 

as  ever.  She  had  told  her  lover  perpetually  that  she  was  sure  the 
royal  family  were  going  off ;  and  Gouvion  had  kept  constantly  on 
the  watch,  but  could  discover  nothing.  This  evening  she  had  told 
him  that  she  was  sure  they  meant  to  go  in  the  night.  Gouvion  sent 
an  express  for  Lafayette,  who  came  directly.  He  thought  he  met 
no  one  in  the  courts, — saw  nothing  suspicious.  The  sentinels  were 
all  at  their  posts,  and  the  royal  family  (as  all  the  palace  believed) 
quietly  in  their  chambers.  So  Lafayette  went  away  again,  telhng 
his  officer  that  he  must  have  been  deceived,  and  bidding  him  be- 
ware of  treachery. 

Lafayette  was  mistaken  if  he  thought  he  had  met  no  one  within 
the  precincts  of  the  palace.  Under  the  arch  he  had  whirled  past 
two  people, — z,  lady  in  white,  with  something  in  her  hand,  leaning 
on  a  man's  arm.  The  lady  had  even  touched  the  spoke  of  one  of 
his  carriage-wheels  with  that  which  she  had  in  her  hand, — a  sort 
of  switch,  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  carry.  This 
lady  was  the  Queen,  and  she  was  conducted  by  a  faithful  body- 
guard. However  faithful  this  man  might  be,  he  did  not  know  the 
way ;  and  the  Queen's  guard  on  such  an  occasion  should  also  have 
been  a  well-qualified  guide.  The  Queen  was  flurried  with  meeting 
the  enemy's  carriage  rumbling  under  the  archway,  with  its  flaring 
lights ;  and,  on  entering  the  square,  she  took  the  turn  to  the  right 
hand  instead  of  the  left.  She  and  her  guard  wandered  far  away, 
over  the  bridge,  and  they  knew  not  where.  The  Queen  of  France 
wandering  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  losing  her  way  on  foot  at 
midnight !  What  could  she  havenhought  of  a  situation  so  new  ? 
How  must  her  guard  have  felt,  with  such  a  charge  upon  his  arm  ? 
And  the  Count,  standing  beside  the  hackney-coach  door ;  and  the 
party  within !  We  may  hope  that  Louis  was  fast  asleep  upon 
Madame  de  Tourzel's  lap,  forgetting  all  about  where  he  was. 

A  hackney-coachman  came  up,  and  began  to  talk.     The  Swedish 

Count  talked  as  like  a  hackney-coachman  as  he  could.     1'hey 

took  a  pinch  of  snuff  together,  would  rather  not  drink  together, 

and  the  real  hackney-coachman  bade  good  night,  and  went  off 

2  p 
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without  making  any  discovery*  The  clocks  had  struck  midnight 
by  this  time ;  but  soon  after  the  Queen  appeared.  She  had  had  to 
inquire  her  way,  which  was  dangerous.  Her  companion  and  the 
King's  were  to  go  with  them ;  so  they  jumped  up,  the  Count  was  on 
the  box  in  a  moment ;  and  off  they  drove, — six  inside  and  three  out 

In  a  little  while  there  was  another  pania  The  King  was  sure 
they  were  going  the  wrong  way.  They  ought  to  leave  Paris  by 
the  north-eastern  road ;  but  they  were  now  going  straight  north. 
The  King  might  have  been  sure  that  the  Count  knew  which  way  to 
drive,  after  managing  so  well  all  else  that  he  had  to  do.  He  was 
only  going  to  Madame  Sullivan's,  to  make  sure  that  the  new  berlin 
was  gone  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  meet  it  All  was  right 
Count  Fersen's  servant  had  called  for  the  Baroness  de  Korff's  coach, 
an  hour  and  a  half  before.  So  on  they  went,  through  the  north 
entrance,  turning  immediately  eastwards ;  and  when  fairly  free  of 
Paris,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  great  coach,  waiting  by  the  road- 
side, with  its  six  horses,  and  the  Count's  coachman  on  the  box. 

The  party  made  haste  to  settle  themselves  in  the  berlin,  for  too 
much  time  had  been  lost  already.  Count  Fersen  was  again  the 
driver.  His  coachman  went  off  in  another  direction,  to  have  his 
master's  chariot  ready  for  him  at  some  distance  on  the  north  road 
Who  then  was  there  to  drive  home  the  gBass  coach  ?  Nobody. 
So  they  turned  the  horses'  heads  towards  the  dty,  and  set  them 
off  by  themselves ;  and  the  coach  was  found  next  day  in  a  ditch. 
Still  there  was  another  meeting  to  take  place.  At  the  hamlet  of 
Bondy  they  were  to  meet  the  two  waiting-women,  with  their  luggage 
in  the  new  chaise,  and  postillions  with  fresh  horses.  There  they 
were  at  Bondy,  while  every  one  else  was  asleep.  They  had  been 
waiting  some  time.  Here  Count  Fersen  took  his  leave.  How 
must  the  party  have  felt  towards  him  ?  How  must  they  have  longed 
to  say  what  they  must  not  say  before  the  postillions,  in  whose  eyes 
Count  Fersen  must  be  a  driver,  and  nothing  more  ?  He  met  his 
coachman  and  chariot  on  the  north  road,  and  got  safely  away.  It 
must  have  given  him  satisfaction  all  the  rest  of  his  life  to  look  back 
on  this  adventure,  in  which  his  part  was  so  admirably  performed. 
Perhaps,  if  he  had  been  of  the  party  for  another  day  or  two,  things 
might  have  gone  better  with  the  fugitives  than  they  did. 

Now  they  had  to  take  care  of  their  behaviour,  lest,  by  any  for- 
getfulness,  they  should   cause  suspicion  as  to  who  they  were. 
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Madame  de  Tourzel  had  to  act  the  Baroness  de  Korff,  and  call 
the  Princess  and  the  Dauphin  her  children.  The  King,  who  wore 
a  wig,  was  her  valet,  and  the  Queen  her  waiting-maid  The  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  was  her  travelling  companion.  We  know  nothing 
of  how  they  supported  these  characters  at  the  places  where  they 
stopped.  One  may  imagine  the  Queen  .putting  some  spirit  into 
her  part ;  but  one  can  never  fancy  the  King  doing  anything  in  the 
service  of  Madame  de  TourzeL  They  stopped  as  little  as  they 
could,  however ;  and  yet  they  did  not  get  on  fast.  How  should  a  ' 
heavy  coach,  with  nine  people  in  and  on  it,  get  on  fast  ?  How 
much  wiser  would  it  have  been  to  have  travelled  separately,  and 
like  other  people !  The  King's  brother  and  his  lady  did  so ;  going 
in  common  carriages  towards  Flanders,  by  different  roads,  and  find- 
ing no  difficulty.  At  one  point  their  roads  crossed,  and  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  while  changing  horses.  They  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  take  no  notice,  and  drove  off  their  separate  ways  without 
a  look  or  sign.  The  Princess  de  Lamballe  travelled  in  the  same 
way  towards  England,  without  impediment.  It  was  lamentable 
folly  in  the  King  and  Queen  to  choose  a  way  of  journeying  which 
must  attract  all  eyes. 

This  sort  of  notice  began  almost  before  it  was  light  About 
sunrise  they  passed,  in  the  wood  of  Bondy,  a  poor  herb-man,  with 
his  ass  and  panniers  of  greens.  When  the  hue  and  cry  b^an, 
this  herb-rban  told  of  the  fine  new  berlin  he  had  seen  in  the  wood 
of  Bondy,  and  thus  set  pursuers  upon  their  track.  Besides  the 
eight  horses  wanted  for  the  two  carriages,  there  were  more  for  the 
three  body-guards,  mounted  and  dressed  as  couriers,  but  knowing 
nothing  about  courier's  business,  as  the  people  along  the  road  must 
have  foimd  out,  while  watching  the  changing  of  eleven  horses  at 
the  different  stages.  Then  the  berlin  wanted  some  repairs,  and 
this  detained  them  at  Etoges;  and  the  King  would  get  out,  and  walk 
up  the  hills,  and  they  had  to  wait  for  him  :  so  that  though  they  gave 
double  money  to  the  drivers  to  get  on  fiast,  they  had  gone  only 
sixty-nine  miles  by  ten  at  night     This  slowness  ruined  everything. 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  Count  Fersen's  friend,  had  left  Paris 
ten  hours  before  the  royal  family,  and  was  waiting,  with  a  party  of 
hussars,  at  a  village  some  way  beyond  Chalons.  If  the  party  had 
kept  their  time,  they  would  have  met  their  guard,  and,  finding  more 
and  more  soldiers  all  along  the  road,  would  have  been  safe.    There 
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woul^  have  been  no  time  for  the  attention  of  the  country  people 
to  be  fixed  on  the  gathering  of  military  in  the  neighbourhood 
The  Duke  de  ChoiseuFs  pretence  for  his  party  was  that  they  were 
to  guard  a  treasure  that  was  expected.  The  "  treasure  "  did  not 
arrive ;  the  soldiers  lounged  about ;  and  it  was  all  their  officers 
could  do  to  keep  them  out  of  public-houses,  where  they  would  be 
questioned  and  made  suspicious ;  for,  of  course,  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  meaning  of  their  errand.  It  was  a  great  misfortune,  too^ 
that  the  Queen  had  changed  her  mind  about  the  day,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  warn  some  of  the  officers ;  and  they,  supposing  the 
party  to  have  set  off  on  the  19th,  were  now  in  great  dismay ;  and 
their  soldiers  were  lounging  about  twenty-four  hours  sooner  than 
they  should  have  been.  The  village  politicians  did  not  like  what 
they  saw.  They  began  to  say  to  one  another  that  no  treasure 
ought  to  be  leaving  the  kingdom.  Any  treasiu^  which  had  to  be 
guarded  by  soldiers  must  be  public  treasure,  belon^g  to  the  people, 
which  no  one  had  any  right  to  carry  away.  Some  of  these  rang 
the  alarm-bell  of  their  parish  church;  and  from  several  places 
parties  of  the  national  soldiery  went  out  to  explore  the  roads,  and 
met  parties  of  the  national  soldiery  from  other  places.  They  agreed 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong.  At  St.  Menehould,  the 
National  Volunteers  demanded  three  hundred  muskets  from  the 
town  hall,  and  stood  armed  ;  the  same  St.  Menehould  where  the 
former  arrival  of  the  Queen  as  Dauphiness  had  been  awaited  in  a 
far  different  temper.  In  short,  the  hussars  had  to  ride  away,  and 
leave  the  "  treasure  "  to  take  its  chance.  Thus  all  was  confusion, 
expectation,  and  alarm  along  the  road  for  hours  before  the  berlin 
appeared ;  the  very  road  by  which  the  Queen  had  entered  France, 
amidst  cheers  of  welcome,  in  her  bridal  days  ! 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  it  was  the  King's  wish  to  have  these 
soldiers  in  waiting  along  the  road,  while  his  advisers  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  up  the  story  of  the  Baroness  de  Korff  till 
the  party  actually  drew  near  Montmddy.  As  it  turned  out,  the  King 
not  only  lost  his  desired  security,  but^  by  his  and  the  Queen's  manage- 
ment together,  the  whole  region  beyond  Chalons  was  in  an  uproar 
before  they  entered  it.  Meantime,  the  party  had  travelled  only  sixty- 
nine  of  their  two  hundred  miles  in  twenty-two  hours;  and  little  Louis 
must  have  been  sadly  tired  before  they  had  gone  nearly  half-way. 

On  and  on  they  went,  however,  through  the  night  and  all  the 
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next  day,  litde  knowing  how  fast  messengers  from  Paris  were  racing 
all  over  the  kingdom,  to  give  the  news  of  their  flight.  La&yette 
had  been  roused,  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  by  a  note  from 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  informed  that  the  King's  rooms  at  the 
Tuileries  were  empty.  The  whole  city  was  in  consternation,  and 
Lafayette's  life  in  great  danger.  Tranquillity  was  preserved,  how- 
ever. Messengers  galloped  off  in  every  direction ;  and  one  of  these 
it  was  who,  going  north-east,  spread  the  alarm  which  made  the  herb- 
man  go  and  tell  what  he  had  seen  in  the  wood  of  Bondy.  Little 
did  the  travelling  party  think  how  much  faster  the  mounted 
messengers  were  going  than  they ;  and  on  they  lumbered,  the  eleven 
horses  whisking  their  tails,  and  the  King  taking  his  time  in  walking 
up  the  hills,  while  the  alarm  was  flying  abroad. 

It  was  near  sunset  on  the  second  evening,  when  they  had  gone 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  that  one  of  the  body-guards, 
mounted  and  dressed  in  yellow  as  a  courier,  came  prancing  into  the 
village  of  St  Menehould.  His  dress  attracted  all  eyes ;  and  so  did 
his  proceedings.  The  gazers  saw  that  this  odd  courier  did  not  know 
the  post-house ;  for  he  spurred  past  it,  and  had  to  inquire  for  it 
The  master  of  the  post,  Drouet,  of  revolutionary  politics,  was  in  a 
very  bad  humour,  and  had  been  so  all  day,  having  been  angry  about 
the  mysterious  hussars  in  the  morning,  and  no  less  angry  at  seeing 
the  village  now  ^  full  of  dragoons,  from  another  quarter,  whose 
business  here  he  could  not  understand.  These  dragoons,  strolling 
through  the  streets,  touched  their  helmets  to  the  party  in  the  car- 
riage, which  the  waiting-maid  of  the  baroness  acknowledged  with 
remarkable  grace.  The  dragooaofficer,  Dandoins,  at  first  delighted 
to  see  the  party  arrive,  presently  did  not  like  what  he  saw,  and  was 
pretty  sure  the  village  had  taken  Jhe  alarm.  He  looked  full  at  the 
pretended  courier,  from  the  side  pavement,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Be 
quick !  Make  haste  to  change  horses,  and  be  off."  The  dull  fellow, 
not  understanding  what  he  meant,  came  up  to  him,  to  know  whethei; 
he  had  anything  to  say.  All  which  was  observed  by  a  hundred  eyes. 
Drouet's  eyes  were  the  quickest  He  thought  that  the  waiting-maid's 
face  was  like  somebody  he  had  seen  somewhere  in  Paris ;  and  the 
valet,  how  very  like  the  King !  He  called  to  a  friend  to  bring  him, 
quick,  a  new  assignat*    The  King's  head  there,  and  the  valet's 

*  A  pnmiissory  note  wUch  passed  as  money,  like  a  bank-oote.    It  bore  an  engravbg  of  the 
King'B  head. 
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head  in  the  carriage,  were  exactly  alike.  Now  Drouet  understood 
the  meaning  of  his  village  being  filled  With  hussars  in  the  mornings 
and  dragoons  in  the  afternoon. 

The  great  coach  was  just  driving  oflf ;  he  dared  not  stop  it,  while 
the  armed  dragoons  were  standing  about,  even  if  he  had  been  ab- 
solutely certain  that  he  had  seen  the  King  and  Queen ;  which  he 
could  not  be.  So  he  let  them  drive  off;  and  then  told  the  friend 
that  had  brought  him  the  assignat,  desiring  him  to  saddle  two  of 
the  fleetest  horses  in  the  post-house,  while  he  stepped  over  to  the 
town-hall,  to  give  the  alarm.  While  they  rode  off,  the  report 
got  abroad  through  the  whole  village.  Dandoins  wanted  his  dra- 
goons to  mount  and  ride ;  but  they  were  hungry,  and  would  have 
some  bread  and  cheese  first  While  they  were  eating,  the  National 
Volunteers  drew  up,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  to  prevent  their  leav- 
ing the  village.  The  dragoons  were  vdlling  to  stay,  and  side  with 
the  people ;  and  stay  they  did ;  only  the  quarter-master  cutting  his 
way  through,  and  riding  off  with  a  pocket-book,  containing  secret 
despatches,  which  Dandoins  had  managed  to  slip  into  his  hand. 

The  berlin  went  on  faster  now ;  but  not  so  fast  as  Drouet  and 
his  companion  were  following,  while  the  quarter-master  was  spurring 
on  to  overtake  them^  if  possible.  What  a  race ! — the  fate  of  France 
probably  depending  upon  it ! 

About  six  miles  before  coming  to  Varennes,  the  party  observed 
a  horseman  passing,  at  a  gallop,  from  behind,  close  by  the  coach 
window.  In  passing,  he  shouted  something  which  the  noise  of 
their  carriage  wheels  prevented  their  hearing  exactly.  They  caught 
the  sound,  however ;  and  when  all  was  over,  agreed  that  he  must 
have  said,  "  You  are  discovered  ! "  They  did  not  know  whether 
to  take  this  man  for  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  They  received  another 
warning  from  one  who  was  no  enemy.  A  beggar,  who  asked  alms 
of  the  King  at  a  place  where  the  coach  stopped,  said,  with  much 
/eeling,  "  Your  Majesty  is  known.  May  God  take  care  of  you. 
May  Providence  watch  over  you ! " 

The  quarter-master,  on  reaching  Clermont  after  them,  called  up 
the  dragoons  who  were  gone  to  bed ;  and  a  few  of  them  followed 
the  royal  carriage,  under  the  command  of  a  Comet  Remy.  But  they 
lost  their  way  in  the  dark,  and  floundered  about  in  fields  and  lanes, 
stumbling  over  fences,  before  they  found  the  direction  in  which  they 
should  go  to  Varennes.    The  rest  of  the  dragoons  at  Clermont, — 
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all  but  two, — struck  their  swords  into  the  scabbard  when  ordered 
to  draw,  and  declared  for  the  people,  instead  of  the  King. 

The  Duke  de  Choisetil,  with  his  hussars,  was  all  the  while  stumb- 
ling about  in  the  cross  country,  finding  it  difficult  enough  to  get  to 
Varennes,  as  he  must  avoid  the  high  roads.  Some  of  his  troop 
fell  and  were  hurt,  and  their  comrades  refused  to  go  on  without 
them.  Towards  midnight,  the  alarm-bell  of  Varennes  was  heard 
through  the  darkness.  The  Duke  said  it  was  no  doubt  some  fire ; 
but  in  his  heart  he  had  strong  fears  of  the  truth.     * 

BouilI6,  Junior,  sent  by  his  father,  had  been  waiting  with  his  troop 
six  hours  at  Varennes ;  and  he,  supposing  that  the  party  would  not 
arrive  this  day,  was  in  bed  and  asleep  when  the  berlin  reached  the 
village,  at  eleven  o'clocL  His  troop  were,  some  of  them,  drinking 
in  the  public-houses.  None  of  them  were  ready ;  and  the  royal 
party  tried  in  vain  to  discover  through  the  thick  darkness  any  sign 
of  a  fiiendly  guard,  where  they  had  made  sure  of  meeting  one.  If 
they  could  but  find  these  hussars,  they  believed  they  should  be  safe ; 
fortheyhadnownomoretowns  to  passthrough,andnogreat  way  to  go. 

The  berlin  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  entrance  of  Varennes, 
irtiile  their  pretended  couriers  were  riding  about,  rousing  the  sleep- 
ing village,  in  search  of  horses  to  go  on  with.  The  horses  were 
standing,  the  whole  time,  all  ready,  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  in  the  upper  village,  over  the  bridge ;  and  the  men  never 
found  this  out  They  might  have  changed  horses  in  five  mJnutes, 
and  proceeded,  without  having  wakened  a  single  person  in  the 
place ;  instead  of  which,  the  carriages  actually  stood  five-and-thirty 
minutes  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  while  this  blundering  was  going  on. 
The  King  argued  with  the  postillions  about  proceeding  another 
stage ;  but  their  horses  were  so  tired,  they  would  not  hear  of  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  argument,  two  riders  came  up  from  behind, 
checked  thdr  horses  for  a  moment  on  recognising  the  berlin,  which 
they  could  just  make  out  in  the  dark ;  and  then  pushed  on  quickly 
into  the  village.     It  was  Drouet  and  his  companion. 

They  rode  to  the  Golden  Arms  tavern,  told  the  landlord  what 
they  came  for,  and  proceeded  to  block  up  the  bridge  with  waggons 
and  whatever  else  they  could  find.  And  the  fugitives  might  have 
passed  that  bridge  above  half  an  hour  before,  and  be  now  speeding 
on  with  the  fresh  horses  that  were  standing  ready, — if  only  young 
Bouill^  had  not  gone  to  bed,  or  even  if,  instead  of  one  of  their 
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useless  servants,  they  had  had  a  courier  who  knew  the  road,  and 
could  have  told  them  of  the  upper  village !  Was  ever  an  expedition 
so  mismanaged  ? 

Before  the  berlin  came  up  (the  horses  somewhat  refreshed  with 
meal  and  water),  the  bridge  was  well  barricaded ;  and  (the  landlord 
having  roused  three  or  four  companions)  about  half  a  dozen  men, 
with  muskets  and  lanterns  hidden  under  their  coats,  were  standing 
under  an  archway,  awaiting  the  party.     Suddenly  the  lanterns  shone 


"LADIES,    VOlfR   PASSPOKTS!" 

out,  the  horses'  bridles  were  seized,  and  a  man  thrust  the  barrel  of 
a  musket  in  at  each  window,  exclaiming, "  Ladles,  your  passports  !  *' 
This  was  one  of  the  moments  which  occur  now  and  then  in  the 
course  of  men's  lives,  as  if  to  show  what  they  are  made  of.  This 
was  the  occasion,  if  the  King  had  been  a  man  of  spirit,  to  forget 
that  he  had  blood  to  spill, — to  assert  his  rights  as  a  ruler  and  as 
an  innocent  man— to  daunt  his  enemies,  and  rouse  his  friends — to 
carry  off  his  family  in  triumph — to  save  his  crown  and  kingdom. 
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hislife  and  reputation.  Things  much  more  difficult  have  been  done. 
His  enemies  were  but  six ;  and  he  and  his  body-guards  might  have 
resisted  them  till  Bouill6  was  roused  by  the  noise,  to  come  up  with 
his  hussars  to  help  and  save.  It  is  true,  the  King  did  not  know 
that  his  enemies  were  but  six  ;  but  a  man  of  spirit  would  have  seen 
how  many  they  were  before  he  yielded.  It  is  true  he  did  not  know 
that  Bouille  was  in  bed,  and  his  hussars  drinking  in  the  village ; 
but  a  man  of  spirit  would  have  trusted  that  help  would  rise  up,  or 
have  done  without  it  in  such  an  extremity,  rather  than  yield.  In- 
stead of  this,  what  did  the  King  do  ?  He  heard  what  his  enemies 
had  to  say. 

One  of  the  six  was  M.  Sauce,  a  grocer  who  lived  in  the  market- 
place, and  a  magistrate.  He  said,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  that, 
whether  the  travellers  were  the  Baroness  de  Korff  and  suite,  or 
of  a  higher  rank  still,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  alight, 
and  remain  at  his  house  till  morning. 

\Vith  what  a  bursting  heart  must  the  Queen  have  seen  the  King 
quietly  doing  as  he  was  bid  !  For  twenty-one  years  she  had  suf- 
fered what  a  high  spirit  must  suffer  in  being  closely  united  with  a 
companion  who  has  none ;  but  the  agony  of  this  moment  must  have 
exceeded  all  former  trials  of  the  kind.  She,  the  woman  and  the  wife, 
must  obey,  to  her  own  destruction,  and  that  of  all  who  belonged 
to  her.  She  said  little ;  but  there  was  aften^ards  a  visible  sign  of 
what  she  must  have  endured.  In  this  one  night  her  beautiful  hair 
turned  white,  as  if  forty  years  had  at  once  fallen  upon  her  head. 

The  King  stepped  out  of  the  coach,  and  the  ladies  followed  him. 
They  took  each  an  arm  of  M.  Sauce,  and  walked  across  the  market- 
place to  his  shop,  the  King  following,  with  a  child  holding  either 
hand.  It  was  strange  confusion  for  little  Louis.  This  was  the 
third  night  that  he  had  spent  out  of  his  bed.  He  had  been  asleep, 
— the  whole  party  had  been  asleep  in  the  coach  ;  and  now  this  dis- 
puting, and  the  flare  of  the  lanterns,  and  the  presenting  the  muskets, 
and  the  having  to  get  out  and  walk,  must  have  been  perplexing  and 
terrifying  to  the  poor  little  fellow.  There  was  much  noise  round 
about.  The  alarm-bell  was  clanging ;  there  were  lights  in  all  the 
windows ;  men  poured  out  of  the  houses,  half  dressed,  and  rolled 
barrels,  and  laid  felled  trees  across  the  road,  that  no  help  might 
arrive  on  the  King's  behalf. 

And  what  did  the  King  do  next?    He  asked  for  something  to 
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eat  \  "Something  to  eat"  was  always  a  great  object  with  him ;  and 
he  seemed  to  find  comfort  under  all  trials  in  his  good  appetite. 
He  sat  now  in  an  upper  story  of  M.  Sauce's  house,  eating  bread 
and  cheese  and  drinking  Burgundy, — declaring  that  this  bottle  of 
Burgundy  wasthe  best  he  evertasted.  One  wondersthat  the  Queen's 
heart  was  not  quite  broken.  She  believed  that  there  was  yet  a 
chance.  She  saw  M.  Sauce's  old  mother  kneeling,  and  praying  for 
her  King  and  Queen,  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  The 
Queen  saw  that  M.  Sauce  looked  frequently  towards  his  wife,  while 
the  King  talked  with  him^  explaining  that  he  meant  no  harm  to  the 
nation,  but  good,  since  he  could  come  to  a  better  understanding 
with  his  people  when  at  a  distance  and  in  freedom.  M.  Sauce,  the 
Queen  saw,  looked  so  frequently  towards  his  wife,  that  it  was  plain 
that  he  would  act  according  to  her  judgment  The  Queen  of  France 
therefore  kneeled  to  the  grocer's  wife  to  implore  mercy  and  aid 
Fain  would  the  grocer's  wife  have  aided  her  sovereign,  if  she  dared ; 
but  she  dared  not  Again  and  again  she  saidi  "  Think  what  it  is 
you  ask,  Madame.  Your  situation  is  very  grievous  ;  but  you  see 
what  we  should  be  exposed  to.  They  would  cut  off  my  husband's 
head.  A  wife  must  consider  her  husband  first"  "  Very  true,"  re- 
plied the  Queen.  "  My  husband  is  your  King.  He  has  made 
you  all  happy  for  many  years,  and  wishes  to  do  so  still."  Whatever 
Madame  Sauce  might  think  of  the  poor  Queen's  belief  that  her 
husband  had  made  his  people  happy,  she  replied  only,  as  before, 
that  she  could  not  induce  M.  Sauce  to  put  his  life  in  danger. 

The  leaders  of  the  different  military  parties,  hearing  one  alarm- 
bell  after  another  beginning  to  toll  through  the  whole  region,  made 
prodigious  exertions  to  reach  Varennes,  and  did  sa  The  Duke  de 
Choiseul  and  his  troop  surmounted  the  barricade,  and  got  in ;  and 
the  hussars  promised  fidelity  to  "  the  King — ^tbe  King !  and  the 
Queen ! "  as  they  kept  exclaiming.  They  were  led  forward  to  be- 
set M.  Sauce's  house ;  but  Drouet  shouted  to  his  national  soldiery 
to  stand  to  their  cannon.  On  hearing  of  cannon,  the  hussars  drew 
back ;  though  Drouefs  cannon  were  only  two  empty,  worn-out,  useless 
field-pieces,  which  seemed  fit  only  to  makea  clatter  on  the  pavement 

Count  Damas  had  also  arrived ;  and  the  King  sat  consulting  with 
these  officers  and  the  magistrates  of  Varennes — consulting,  when 
he,  with  the  aid  which  had  arrived,  should  have  been  forcing  his 
way  out  towards  the  frontier.     There  he  sat,  as  usual,  unable  to 
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decide  upon  anything ;  and  while  he  sat  doubting,  the  national 
soldiery  poured  in  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  and  would 
presently  amount  to  ten  thousand.  While  he  thus  sat  doubting,  the 
peoplewere  handing  jugs  of  wine  about  amongthe  hussars;  and  when 
their  commander  came  out  from  M.  Sauce's,  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
he  found  them  tipsy,  and  declaring  for  the  nation  against  the  King. 

There  was  still  one  other  chance — one  more  opportunity  of 
choice  for  him  whose  misfortune  was  that  he  never  could  make  a 
choice.  Another  loyal  officer,  Deslons^  arrived  with  a  hundred  horse 
soldiers.  He  left  his  himdred  horse  outside  the  barricade,  entered 
himself,  and  offered  to  cut  out  the  royal  party, — to  rescue  them  by 
the  sword,  if  the  King  would  order  him  to  do  so.  "  Will  it  be  hot 
work  ?  "  asked  the  King.  "  Very  hot,"  was  the  answer ;  and  the 
King  would  give  no  orders. — In  the  bitterness  of  her  regrets,  the 
Queen  said  afterwards,  at  Paris,  that  no  one  who  knew  what  had 
been  the  King's  answer  to  Count  d'Inisdal  about  being  carried  off, 
should  have  asked  him  for  orders ; — that  the  officers  should  have 
acted  without  saying  a  word  to  him. 

The  children  were  asleep  on  a  bed  upstairs,  and  the  ladies  re- 
monstrating with  Madame  Sauce,  from  hour  to  hour  of  this  dread- 
ful night ;  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  it  was  decided  by  somebody 
that  the  party  was  to  go  back  to  Paris,  as  the  people  in  the  market- 
place were  loudly  demanding.  The  poor  Queen's  doubts  and  fears 
thus  ended  in  despair.  Weary  as  they  all  were — after  having 
travelled  so  far,  and  escaped  so  many  dangers — ^and  now  so  near 
the  frontier,  so  near  BouiU^'s  camp,  so  close  upon  the  Qt^een's  own 
country — ^they  were  to  pursue  their  weary  way  back  to  Paris — 
journeying  in  disgrace,  prisoners  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  to 
be  plunged  again  into  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  now  enraged  by 
their  flight  It  would  have  been  easier  to  a  spirit  like  the  Queen's 
to  have  died,  with  those  who  belonged  to  her,  in  one  more  struggle 
— in  one  rush  to  the  camp,  than  to  undergo  the  slow  despair  of  a 
return  among  their  enemies. 

Her  feeUngs  were  understood — the  case  was  understood — by  one 
of  the  attendants  who  had  travelled  in  the  chaise — the  Dauphin's 
head  waiting-woman.  Hoping  that  gaining  time  might  afford  a 
chance,  she  threw  herself  on  a  bed,  and  pretended  to  be  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  in  an  agony  of  pain.  The  Queen  went  to  the 
bedside,  and  the  woman  squeezed  her  hand,  to  make  her  under- 
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Stand  the  pretence.  The  Queen  declared  that  she  could  not  think 
of  leaving  in  this  state  a  faithful  servant  who  had  encountered  many 
dangers  and  fatigues  for  the  sake  of  the  family ;  but  a  device  so 
obvious  was  seen  through  at  once,  and  no  indulgence  was  allowed. 
The  woman  had  to  get  off  the  bed  and  enter  the  chaise  again. 

The  great  berlin  travelled  back  more  slowly  than  it  came,  being 
surrounded  by  sixty  thousand  National  Guards,  besides  the  crowds 
of  other  people  who  drew  near  to  see  the  captive  royal  family.  There 
was  so  much  indecent  joy,  so  much  insult  shown  by  the  ignorant 
and  fierce  among  the  crowd,  that  civility  which  would  have  been 
thought  nothing  of  at  another  time  touched  the  feelings  of  the  un- 
happy ladies.  The  Queen  was  delighted  with  the  manners  of  a  lady 
at  whose  house  they  rested, — the  wife  of  M.  Renard,  the  mayor  of 
Fertd-sous-Jouarre.  The  mayor  waited  upon  the  King  at  table  ;  and 
Madame  Renard  did  all  she  could  to  make  the  ladies  comfortable. 
Everything  was  done  so  quietly  that  the  Queen  did  not  discover, 
for  a  long  time,  who  she  was.  When,  at  length,  the  Queen  inquired 
whether  she  was  not  the  mistress  of  the  house,  Madame  Renard 
replied,  "  I  was  so,  Madame,  before  your  Majesty  honoured  this 
abode  with  your  presence.'*  To  us  there  appears  some  affectation 
in  this  speech ;  but  the  Queen  was  now  so  unused  to  homage  from 
strangers  that  she  shed  tears  at  the  words. 

The  Dauphin  did  not  travel  back,  as  he  came,  on  the  lap  of 
Madame  de  Tourzel.  The  National  Assembly  sent  three  of  its 
members  from  Paris  to  meet  and  travel  with  the  royal  family.  Two 
of  these  members  were  to  be  in  the  carriage  with  the  King ;  so  that 
Madame  de  Tourzel  had  to  turn  out.  The  other  member  and  she 
joined  the  two  waiting-maids  in  the  carriage  behind.  The  pretended 
couriers  were  bound  with  cords,  and  rode  conspicuous  to  all  eyes 
on  the  top  of  the  berlin. 

M.  Barnave,  one  of  the  King's  new  travelling  companions,  was  so 
considerate,  polite,  and  gentlemanly,  that  the  royal  party  decided 
and  declared  that,  if  ever  they  regained  their  power,  M.  Barnave 
should  be  pardoned  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Revolution.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  they  might  have  been 
prejudiced  against  him  and  others, — that  the  revolutionary  leadens 
might  not  have  been  altogether  so  wicked  and  detestable  as  the 
court  had  been  accustomed  to  call  them.  Barnave,  on  his  part, 
seems  to  have  been  touched  by  the  sorrows  of  the  Queen ;  and  it 
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is  probable  that  he  discovered  now  that  he  had  been  prejudiced — 
too  strongly  wrought  upon  by  the  Queen's  enemies. 

A  poor  clergyman,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  carriages  to  offer  ; 
his  loyal  greeting,  was  seized,  and  roughly  handled  by  the  furious 
mob.  Bamave  feared  they  would  kill  him ^  as  they  had  already  killed 
one  person  under  similar  circumstances.  He  threw  himself  almost 
out  of  the  coach  door  as  he  cried,  "  Tigers,  have  you  ceased  to  be 
Frenchmen  ?  From  being  brave  fellows  have  you  turned  assassins  ?  *' 
The  Princess  Elizabeth,  fearing  lest  he  should  fall  out  of  the  carriage, 
grasped  the  skirt  of  his  coat;  and  the  Queen  told  Madame  Campan 
afterwards  that  she  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  oddity  of  seeing 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  taking  care  of  the  safety  of  a  man  whom  they 
had  all  abhorred  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  So  vehemently  had  the 
whole  court  thus  detested  him,  that  Madame  Campan  could  scarcely 
believe  her  senses  when  she  heard  the  Queen  speak  with  earnest 
regard  of  the  revolutionary  Barnave.  This  is  another  circumstance 
which  indicates  how  much  guilt  and  misery  might  have  been  saved 
if  the  adverse  parties  could  early  have  come  to  an  understanding 
and  made  theu*  mutual  complaints  face  to  face. 

Bamave's  companion,  Potion,  disgusted  them  all,  including  Bar- 
nave.  He  behaved  with  ostentatious  rudeness  and  brutality.  The 
King  began  to  converse  with  him  upon  the  condition  of  the  nation, 
and  to  explain  the  reasons  of  his  own  conduct,  saying  that  he  wished 
to  strengthen  thegovernment  so  far  as  to  enable  it  to  ^^agovemment, 
since  France  could  not  be  a  republic.  "Not  yet,  indeed,"  interrupted 
Potion;  "for  the  French  are  not  ripe  for  a  republic  yet"  This  brutal 
reply  silenced  the  King,  who  spoke  no  more  till  he  entered  Paris. 

The  ladies  offered  refreshments  to  their  new  companions.  Bar- 
nave  said  he  had  to  occupy  their  Majesties  with  the  serious  business- 
on  which  he  was  sent,  but  would  not  trouble  them  with  his  personal 
wants. 

Potion  ate  and  drank  greedily.  He  threw  chicken-bones  out  of 
the  window  past  the  King's  face ;  and  when  Princess  Elizabeth 
poured  out  wine  for  him,  he  jerked  his  glass,  instead  of  speaking, 
to  show  that  there  was  enough.  He  took  Louis  on  his  knees,  and 
twkted  his  fingers  in  the  child's  curly  hair.  When  eager  in  con- 
versation, he  twitched  the  boy's  hair  so  as  to  make  him  call  out.  The 
Queen  held  out  her  arms,  saying,  "  Give  me  my  son.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  tender  care,  and  to  treatment  very  unlike  this  familiarity." 
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The  great  coach  entered  Paris  on  the  Saturday  evening,  slowly 
rolling  on  through  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gazers.  A  placard  had 
been  stuck  up  through  one  region  of  the  city  in  the  morning,  declar- 
ing that  whoever  insulted  the  King  should  be  caned — whoever  ap- 
plauded him  should  be  hanged.  The  people  were  quiet,  gaped  and 
stared,  and  seemed  neither  very  much  pleased  nor  very  angry.  The 
King  now  began  to  speak  once  more.  As  one  body  of  official  per- 
sonages after  another  met  him,  he  said,  over  and  over  again,  with 
an  embarrassed  sort  of  smile,  "  Well,  here  I  am  ! "  Again  we  can- 
not help  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  that  he  was  not  a  locksmith, 
happy  in  his  workshop  in  one  of  the  meaner  streets  of  Paris.  As 
for  his  little  son,  how  happy  would  Louis  now  have  been  to  be  the 
son  of  the  poor  herb-man  in  the  wood  of  Bondy,  gathering  his  dewy 
herbs  in  the  fresh  free  morning  air  and  sunshine,  and  going  to  sleep 
at  sundown,  far  from  crowds  and  quarrels  and  fears !  Never  more 
was  this  unfortunate  child  in  the  open  country.  He  had  this  day 
seen  the  last  of  green  fields,  breezy  hills,  and  waving  woods. 

The  couriers  were  the  first  objects  of  the  people's  wrath.  Some 
at  length  left  off  staring  at  the  King  and  Queen,  and  seizing  the 
three  men  in  yellow  liveries,  would  have  massacred  them,  if  the 
Assembly  had  not  sent  a  force  to  rescue  them. 

Glad  was  the  poor  Queen  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gazers^  and  to  be  within  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries ; 
but  she  found  little  comfort  there.  Three  women  only  were  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  her:  and  those  three  were  Madame  R ^  the 

spy,  her  sister,  and  niece.  It  was  only  after  the  King  had  remon- 
strated with  General  Lafayette,  that  the  Queen  could  obtain  the 
attendance  of  her  former  servants.  She  much  needed  the  presence 
of  some  to  whom  she  could  speak  without  restraint;  and  yet  this 
was  an  indulgence  she  found  it  prudent  to  wait  for.  Immediately 
on  her  arrival  she  caused  these  few  lines,  unsigned,  to  be  forwarded 
by  a  faithful  hand  to  Madame  Campan: — "I  dictate  this  from  my 
bath,  by  which  my  bodily  strength^  at  least,  may  be  recruited.  I 
can  say  nothing  of  the  state  of  my  mind.  We  exist :  that  is  all. 
Do  not  return  till  summoned  by  me.  This  is  very  important"  It 
was  not  till  seven  or  eight  weeks  after,  that  Madame  Campan  saw 
her  royal  mistress.  The  Queen  was  then  rising  from  bed.  She 
took  off  her  cap,  and  showed  her  hair,  white  as  any  aged  person's, 
saying  that  it  had  become  bleached  in  one  night. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PLAYING     FALSE. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  National  Guards  stationed  in  the  palace 
had  orders  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  royal  family.  They,  there- 
fore, for  some  weeks,  kept  the  doors  open  day  and  night,  having 
their  eyes  upon  the  royal  party  all  day,  and  upon  their  very  beds  at 
night.  The  Queen  caused  a  small  bed  to  be  placed  between  the 
door  of  hef  chamber  and  her  own  bed,  that  she  might  sleep  or 
weep  on  her  pillow  without  being  exposed  to  the  observation  of  her 
soldier-gaolers.  One  night,  however,  the  officer  who  was  on  watch, 
perceiving  that  the  Queen  was  awake,  and  her  attendant  asleep, 
drew  near  her  bed  to-  give  her  some  advice  how  she  should  con- 
duct herself  in  regard  to  politics.  The  Queen  begged  him  to  speak 
low,  that  her  attendant  might  not  be  disturbed.  The  lady  awoke, 
however,  and  was  in  terror  when  she  saw  with  whom  the  Queen  was 
conversing.  Her  Majesty  then  used  the  smooth  and  flattering  tone 
which  she  always  appeared  to  think  her  enemies  would  be  pleased 
with,  desiring  the  lady  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  that  this  officer  was  an 
excellent  man,  no  doubt  truly  attached  to  the  King,  though  mistaken 
as  to  what  were  the  intentions  of  both  the  King  and  herself. 

The  King  one  day  rose  to  shut  the  door  of  the  room  where  he 
was  sitting  with  his  family.  The  guard  immediately  threw  it  open 
again,  sa)mig  that  he  had  orders  to  keep  it  open ;  and  that  the  King 
would  only  give  himself  useless  trouble  by  shutting  it  The  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  find  any  opportunity  for  private  conversation. 
This  was  done 'through  the  attachment  of  one  of  the  guards,  who 
often  took  a  very  disagreeable  post  which  nobody  else  desired  to 
have.  This  was  in  a  dark  corridor  where  candles  had  to  be  used 
all  day,  and  where,  therefore,  no  sentinel  would  like  being  on  guard 
for  twenty-four  hours  together,  in  the  month  of  July.  St.  Prix,  an 
actor,  devoted,  however,  himself  to  this  service,  for  the  sake  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  often  met  here  for  short  conversations.  St. 
Prix  on  these  occasions  retired  out  of  hearing,  and  gave  notice  if 

he  believed  anyone  was  coming. 
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This  extreme  of  insulting  rigour  did  not  last  long  this  time.  In 
August  the  family  were  allowed  to  open  and  shut  their  doors  when 
they  pleased,  and  the  King  was  treated  with  more  outward  respect. 
The  Assembly  was  then  preparing  a  Constitution,  which  it  was  be- 
lieved the  King  would  sign;  and  it  would  be  well  that,  at  the  time 
of  doing  so,  he  should  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  King, 
and  not  a  prisoner  who  acted  merely  upon  constraint. 

The  new  Constitution  was  prepared,  and  the  King  agreed  to  it; 
even  sending  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  to  propose  to  swear  to  the 
new  Constitution  in  the  place  where  it  was  framed, — in  their 
chamber.  The  members  were  highly  delighted :  all  Paris  appeared 
highly  delighted.  The  leaders  of  parties  thronged  to  court ;  their 
Majesties  went  to  the  theatres;  and  when  the  deputies  from  the 
Assembly  came  to  the  palace  to  assure  the  King  how  much  satis- 
faction was  felt  at  this  agreement  of  all  parties,  the  Queen,  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  the  Dauphin  stood  looking  on  from  a  doorway 
behind.  The  King  pointed  to  them,  saying,  "  There  are  my  wife 
and  children,  who  feel  as  I  do." 

All  this,  however,  was  false  and  hollow :  all  these  celebrations  were 
but  melancholy  mirth.  All  thinking  persons  must  have  known 
that  the  King  could  not  really  approve  and  rejoice  in  a  new  Con- 
stitution such  as  the  people  liked — a  Constitution  which  took  from 
him  many  and  great  powers  and  privileges  which  he  considered  to 
be  as  truly  his  own  as  the  throne  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
royal  family  believed  that  this  act  was  only  one  step  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  altogether, — only  one  stage  towards 
their  own  total  ruin.  So,  while  each  party  was  applauding  the  other, 
and  all  wore  smiles  in  public,  there  was  no  real  confidence  and  joy 
except  among  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless.  After  the  Queen  had 
assured  the  deputies  of  her  approbation  and  pleasure,  she  said,  in 
the  privacy  of  her  apartment,  "These  people  do  not  like  having 
sovereigns.  We  shall  be  destroyed  by  their  cunning  and  persever- 
ing management.    They  are  levelling  the  monarchy  stone  by  stone." 

The  King  felt  the  same.  After  professing  the  utmost  satisfaction 
and  delight  at  this  settlement  of  affairs,  and  hearing  from  the 
Assembly,  echoed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  that  he  had 
"  obtained  a  new  title  of  grandeur  and  of  glory,"  the  King  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment  to  which  the  Queen  had  retired 
after  the  ceremony, — his  face  so  pale  and  so  wretched  that  the 
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Queen  uttered  an  exclamation  as  she  looked  at  him.  He  sank  into 
a  chair,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  sa)nng,  "  All 
is  lost !  Oh,  why  were  you  a  witness  to  this  humiliation  ?  Why 
did  you  come  to  France  to  see — "  His  words  were  choked  by 
sobs.  The  Queen  had  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  him.  She 
now  exclaimed  to  Mad^Une  Campan,  "  Go !  go ! "  in  a  tone  which 
conveyed,  "  Why  do  you  remain  to  witness  the  humiliation  of  your 
King  ?  " 

All  Paris  was  illuminated  at  night,  and  the  royal  family  were  in- 
vited to  take  a  drive  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  They  were  well 
guarded  by  soldiers,  and  received  everywhere  with  acclamations. 
One  man,  however,  with  a  prodigiously  powerful  voice,  kept  beside 
the  carriage  door  next  the  Queen,  and  as  often  as  the  crowd  shouted 
"  Long  live  the  King !  "  bawled  out  "  No,  no ;  don't  believe  them. 
Long  live  the  nation  ! "  The  Queen  was  impressed  with  the  same 
sort  of  terror  with  which  she  had  seen  the  four  wax-lights  go  out. 
Though  panicstruck  with  this  ominous  voice,  she  dared  not  com- 
plain, nor  ask  to  have  the  man  removed.  While  the  royal  family 
were  driving  about  the  city  in  this  false  and  hollow  triumph,  a 
messenger  was  setting  off  for  the  Austrian  Court,  with  letters  from 
them  expressive  of  extreme  discontent  and  alarm  at  the  present 
state  of  public  affairs. 

There  were  bursts  of  loyal  feeling  occasionally,  which  gratified 
the  royal  family ;  but  these  became  fewer  and  fewer,  as  it  was  ob- 
served that  they  were  not  well  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution. 
One  day  this  summer,  the  Dauphin  was  walking  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Tuileries.  A  grenadier  took  him  in  his  arms,  with  some  affec- 
tionate words;  and  everybody  within  sight  cheered  the  child. 
Orders,  however,  soon  came  to  be  quiet  on  the  terrace :  the  child 
was  set  down  again,  and  the  people  went  on  their  way. 

Another  day,  Louis  forgot  his  plan  of  being  civil  to  everybody. 
He  had  hold  of  his  mother's  hand  ;  and  they  were  going  to  walk 
in  the  gardens.  A  loyal  sentinel,  lately  arrived  from  the  country, 
made  his  salute  so  earnestly  that  his  musket  rang  again.  The 
Queen  saluted  graciously ;  but  Louis  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  he 
was  posting  on  through  the  gate.  His  mother  checked  him,  saying, 
"  Come,  salute.     Do  not  be  unpolite." 

Some  of  the  first  difficulties  which  arose  under  the  new  Consti- 
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tution  were  of  a  kind  which  show  how  impossible  it  was  for  the 
rojal  family  and  the  people  ever  to  agree  in  their  thoughts  and 
feelings.  The  new  law  had  provided  a  military,  and  also  a  civil, 
establishment  for  the  royah  household ;  had  provided  what  the 
King  had  declared  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants,  and  described 
their  offices, — doing  away  with  many  of  Xhe  old  forms,  and  with 
ipuch  of  the  absurd  extravagance,  of  the  old  court 

It  was  now  in  the  Queen's  power  to  please  the  people  by  agree- 
ing cheerfully  to  the  new  arrangements,  and  showing  that  she  was 
not  so  proud  and  extravagant  as  she  was  reported  to  be.  In- 
stead of  this,  she  clung  to  the  old  ways,  after  having  declared 
her  acceptance  of  the  new.  She  would  not  appoint  people  to 
the  offices  agreed  upon,  saying  that  it  was  an  injury  to  the  old 
nobility  to  let  them  be  turned  out  To  be  sure,  most  of  them 
had  fled ;  but  if  they  returned,  what  would  they  say  if  they 
found  their  places  filled,  and  the  Queen  siurounded  by  persons 
of  a  lower  rank  ?  One  noble  lady  at  this  time  resigned  an  office 
she  had  been  left  in  possession  of,  and  said  she  could  not  stay  now 
that  she  was  deprived  of  her  hereditary  privilege  of  sitting  on  a 
stool  unasked  in  the  Queen's  presence.  This  grieved  the  Queen ; 
and  she  said  that  this  was,  and  would  be,  the  way  with  the  nobility. 
They  made  no  allowance  for  her  altered  circumstances ;  but  deserted 
her  if  she  admitted  to  office  persons  of  inferior  rank.  She  could 
not  do  without  this  nobility ;  she  said  she  could  not  bear  to  see 
nobody  come  to  her  card  parties, — to  see  no  throng  but  of  servants 
at  the  King's  rising  and  undressing.  Rather  than  give  up  these 
old  ceremonies  and  this  kind  of  homage,  she  broke  through  the 
only  part  of  the  Constitution  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  act  upon, 
and  insulted  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Barnave  argued  with  her, 
but  she  would  not  yield. 

The  rejoicings  for  the  new  Constitution  took  place  on  the  last 
day  of  September.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  royal  family, 
and  the  most  confidential  of  their  servants,  were  much  employed 
in  secret  correspondence  with  the  absent  princes  and  nobility,  and 
with  the  foreign  courts.  Some  of  these  letters  were  in  cipher, 
and  were  copied  by  persons  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
meaning  of  what  they  were  writing.  The  Queen  wrote  almost  all 
day  long,  and  spent  a  part  of  the  nights  in  reading.  Poor  lady ! 
she  could  sleep  but  little. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  new  alarm  arose,  for  which  one 
cannot  but  think  now  there  was  very  little  ground ;  though  no 
one  can  wonder  that  the  unhappy  family,  and  the  police  magistrates 
who  had  the  charge  of  their  safety,  were  open  to  every  impression 
of  terror.  The  King  was  told  that  one  of  his  pastrycooks  was 
dead ;  and  that  the  man's  office  was  to  be  filled,  of  right,  by  a 
pastrycook  who,  while  waiting  for  this  appointment,  had  kept  a 
confectioner's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  furious  in 
his  profession  of  revolutionary  politics.  He  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  any  man  would  be  doing  a  public  service  who  should  cut 
ofT  the  King ;  and  it  was  feared  that  he  might  do  this  service  him- 
self, by  poisoning  the  King's  pastry,  now  that  he  would  have  daily 
opportunities  of  doing  so.  The  King  was  particularly  fond  of 
pastry,  and  ate  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  would  not  do  now  suddenly 
to  give  up  eating  pastry,  so  as  to  set  everybody  in  the  palace  in- 
quiring why ;  besides  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
King,  under  any  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  to  restrain  him- 
self in  eating.  The  new  pastrycook  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
but  to  make  and  roll  out  the  crusts  of  pies  and  tarts ;  but  it  was 
thought  so  easy  a  matter  to  infuse  a  subtle  poison  into  any  one  of 
the  dishes  that  stood  about  in  the  kitchen,  that  it  was  resolved 
that  the  King  and  Queen  should  eat  nothing  that  was  brought 
thence,  except  roast  meat,  the  last  thing  which  any  one  would  think 
of  poisoning.  Other  dishes  were  to  be  apparently  half-eaten,  and 
their  contents  conveyed  away. 

Here  we  see  the  absurdity  of  the  old  court  systemj  with  its  laws 
and  formalities ; — the  system  by  which  so  many  hangers-on  were 
enriched,  to  the  injury  of  better  people  than  themselves ;  and  by 
which  the  King  himself  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  bondage.  Any 
shopkeeper  in  Paris  might  turn  away  his  shop-boy  for  insolence ; 
any  tradesman's  wife  might  dismiss  her  cook  for  unwholesome 
cookery ;  but  here  was  the  sovereign  of  France  compelled  to  retain 
in  his  service  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  have  said  that  it  would 
be  a  meritorious  act  to  murder  him ;  and  this  man's  pastry  must 
be  admitted  to  the  royal  table  every  day !  The  man  held  the  re- 
version to  the  r)ffice  of  King's  pastrycook  (the  right  to  it  when  the 
occupant  should  die),  and  the  right  once  acquired,  the  man  could 
not,  by  court  custom,  be  got  rid  of.  Thus  were  coiut  offices  not 
open  to  merit ;  but  conferred  sometimes  by  favour,  and  sometimes 
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for  money;  and  greedily  grasped  at  for  the  great  profits  they  yielded. 
One  wonders  that  the  royal  family  did  not  discover  that  the  new 
state  of  affairs,  if  it  imposed  some  restrictions,  might  have  freed 
them  from  many  annoyances,  if  they  could  have  suited  their  conduct 
to  their  affairs. — We  shall  now  see  what  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
King's  being  unable  to  turn  away  a  servant  whom  he  could  not  trust 

The  bread  and  wine  wanted  for  the  royal  table  were  secretly  pro- 
vided by  a  steward  of  the  household.  The  sugar  was  purchased 
by  Madame  Campan,  and  pounded  in  her  apartment  She  also 
provided  the  pastry,  of  which  the  King  was  so  fond ;  ptu*chasing 
it  as  if  for  herself,  sometimes  of  one  confectioner  and  sometimes 
of  another.  All  these  things  were  locked  up  in  a  cupboard  in  the 
King's  study,  on  the  ground  floor.  The  royal  family  chose  to  wait 
on  themselves ;  so,  when  the  table  was  spread,  the  servants  went 
out,  leaving  a  dumb-waiter  and  bell  beside  each  chair.  Then 
Madame  Campan  appeared  with  the  bread,  wine,  sugar,  and  pastry, 
which  were  put  under  the  table,  lest  any  of  the  attendants  should 
enter.  The  Princesses  drank  no  wine.  The  King  drank  about 
half  a  bottle ;  and  when  he  had  done  he  poured  into  the  bottle 
from  which  he  had  drunk  about  half  of  that  of  which  he  dared  not 
drink ;  and  this  latter  bottle,  with  some  of  the  pastry  from  the 
kitchen,  was  carried  away  by  Madame  Campan  after  dinner.  At 
the  end  of  four  months,  the  heads  of  the  police  gave  notice  that 
the  danger  from  poisoning  was  over ;  that  the  plans  of  the  King's 
enemies  were  changed,  and  that  future  measures  would  be  directed 
against  the  throne,  and  not  the  life  of  the  monarch.  Meantime,  did 
not  every  labouring  man  who  could  supply  his  family  with  bread  take 
his  meal  with  more  cheerfulness  and  comfort  than  thisimhappyKing? 

Everything  went  wrong.  The  royal  party  had  never  been  re- 
markable for  success  in  their  undertakings  ;  and  now  all  that  they 
did  turned  to  their  ruin.  They  corresponded  at  once  with  the 
emigrant  princes,  and  with  those  leaders  at  home  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  Constitution ;  and  when,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
they  found  that  they  could  not  please  both,  they  distrusted  and 
withdrew  from  those  who  were  best  able  to  help  them.  They  would 
not  follow  Barnave's  advice.  They  believed  General  Dumouriez  a 
traitor,  and  broke  off  from  him  when  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
wish  to  save  them,  and  had  more  power  to  do  so  than  all  their 
emigrant  friends  together.     They  distrusted  Lafayette ;  and  when, 
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a  few  weeks  later,  they  were  in  deeper  distress  than  ever,  but  might 
have  been  protected,  and  taken  to  Rouen  by  Lafayette's  army,  the 
Queen  refused,  saying  in  private  that  Lafayette  had  been  offered  to 
them  as  a  resource^  but  that  they  had  rather  perish  than  owe  their 
safety  to  the  man  who  had  most  injured  them,  or  even  be  obliged 
to  treat  with  him.  Thus,  rejecting  those  who  could  help  them,  and 
relying  on  those  who  could  not,  this  unwise  and  unhappy  family 
went  on  to  their  ruin. 

The  foreign  courts  and  emigrant  princes  were  preparing  to  in- 
vade France ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  poor  helpless  King 
had  to  do  an  act  which  would  have  been  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not 
too  sad  to  laugh  at.  As  pretended  Constitutional  King  and  Head 
of  the  Nation,  he  had  to  behave  in  public  towards  these  foreign 
princes  as  if  they  were  enemies,  when  it  was  for  his  sake  that  they 
were  levying  armies.  By  his  private  letters,  written  in  cipher,  and 
sent  in  secret,  he  was  urging  them  to  make  haste  to  march  to  his 
rescue ;  and  at  the  very  same  time  he  had  to  go  to  the  Assembly 
and  propose  that  they  should  declare  war  against  these  enemies  of 
the  nation.  He  said  this  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  It  was  on  the 
20th  of  April  that  he  endured  this  humiliation.  What  man  of  spirit 
would  not  rather  have  taken  one  side  or  the  other,  at  all  hazards, 
than  have  played  such  a  double  part  as  this  ?  If  he  could  act  with 
the  people  in  reforming  their  affairs,  well  and  good.  If  he  could 
not — if  he  believed  them  all  wrong,  and  that  it  was  his  sacred  duty 
to  stand  by  the  old  order  of  things — how  much  more  respectable 
it  would  have  been  to  have  said  so — to  have  declared,  "  You  may 
imprison  me — you  may  destroy  me — but  I  will  stand  by  my  throne 
and  its  powers ! "  In  that  case,  the  worst  he  could  have  been 
charged  with  would  have  been  a  mistake.  As  it  was,  he  stood  be- 
fore the  Assembly  an  object  of  universal  contempt — proposing,  with 
tears  in  his  ejes,  a  declaration  of  war  against  those  who  were  pre- 
paring war  at  his  desire  and  for  his  sake ;  and  every  one  knowing 
that  it  was  so. 

He  and  the  Queen  seemed  never  to  have  understood  or  believed 
what  was  carefully  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  advisers  whom  they 
distrusted — that  this  making  war  in  their  behalf  could  not  end  well 
for  them.  If  their  foreign  friends  should  be  beaten,  they  would  be 
left  more  helpless  and  despised  than  ever.  If  the  French  should 
be  beaten,  the  frightened  and  angry  people  would  be  sure  to  treat 
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with  more  and  more  rigour — and  perhaps  with  fiiry — the  family  who 
had  brought  a  foreign  enemy  upon  them.  Their  advisers  must 
have  been  glad  at  last  to  be  rejected  and  dismissed ;  for  it  must 
have  been  provoking  to  discover,  at  every  turn,  the  double  dealing 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  very  melancholy  to  see  them  perpetu- 
ally pursuing  the  exactly  opposite  course  to  that  which  was  noble 
and  wise.  One  wonders  whether,  if  little  Louis  had  lived  to  be  a 
man,  he  would  have  been  as  ignorant,  selfish,  and  unwise — whether 
there  is  anything  in  belonging  to  the  old  royal  family  of  France 
which  stands  between  its  princes  and  wisdom  and  knowledge.  If 
so,  one  is  less  sorry  that  he  died  so  early  as  he  did. 

Bamave's  last  words  impressed  the  feelings  of  the  Queen,  but  had 
no  other  effect.  He  begged  to  see  her  once  more  before  he  left 
Paris,  and  then  withdrew  from  public  affairs.  He  said,  '*Your 
misfortunes,  Madame,  and  those  of  the  country,  had  determined  me 
to  devote  myself  to  your  service.  I  see  that  my  advice  does  not 
accord  with  your  Majesty's  views.  I  augur  little  success  from  the 
plan  which  you  have  been  induced  to  follow.  You  are  too  far  from 
the  help  you  rely  on,  and  you  will  be  lost  before  it  can  reach  yoiL 
I  earnestly  hope  that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  prophecy.  At  all 
events,  I  am  sure  of  losing  my  head  /or  the  interest  I  have  felt  in 
your  affairs,  and  the  services  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  yoiL 
I  only  ask  as  a  recompense  the  honour  of  kissing  your  hand." 

The  Queen  shed  tears  as  she  extended  her  hand  to.  him,  and 
often  afterwards  spoke  of  Barnave  with  regard.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  either  she  or  the  King  called  in  question  their  own 
conduct  with  regard  to  these  men.  They  induced  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  most  hazardous  service — summoned  them  to  secret 
interviews  in  the  palace,  in  the  night,  in  dark  corridors,  or  on  back 
staircases,  where  some  spy  or  another  was  sure  to  see  them,  and 
report  of  them  to  the  jealous  people ;  and,  after  all  this,  they  were 
dismissed,  and  left  unprotected  by  the  exact  contrary  of  their  ad- 
vice being  pursued.  Bamave's  dismal  predictions  were  all  fulfilled. 
The  royal  family  did  sink  down  into  destruction,  and  he  himself 
perished,  as  he  had  foretold.  He  now  left  Paris,  and  married  at 
Grenoble.  The  next  August,  less  than  three  months  after  his  last 
interview  with  the  Queen,  his  correspondence  with  her  and  the  King 
was  found  in  a  chest  in  the  palace,  and  orders  were  sent  to  arrest 
him,  and  imprison  him  at  Grenoble.  He  lay  in  prison  fifteen  months. 
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and  was  then  brought  to  Paris,  and  tried  for  his  life.  He  made  a 
noble  defence,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  was  beheaded  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1 793.  When  on  the  scaffold  he  seemed  suddenly 
struck  with  the  infamy  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  on  every 
side.  He  stamped  with  his  foot,  and  exclaimed,  "  This,  then,  is 
the  reward  of  all  that  I  have  done  for  liberty !  "  He  was  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  His  unwise  and  miserable  sovereign  was 
not  living  to  mourn  the  destruction  be  had  brought  on  this  high- 
minded  nan  j  and  the  fair  royal  hand  which  he  had  so  desired  to 
luss  had  become  cold  in  death  some  days  before. 


To  return  to  the  spring  of  1 79a.  The  palace  was  now  as  dismal 
an  abode  as  ever  children  grew  up  in.  The  King's  temper  and 
manners  gave  way  entirely.  For  ten  days  he  never  once  spoke,  ex- 
cept to  say  the  words  necessary  in  the  game  of  backgammon,  which 
he  played  with  bis  sister  every  day  after  dinner.  The  Queen 
kneeled  to  him,  imploring  him  to  exert  himself  When  this  availed 
nothing,  she  endeavoured  to  arouse  him  by  the  most  frightful  re- 
presentations she  could  make  of  the  danger  they  were  all  in — a 
danger  which  increased  every  day,  and  which  required  that  he 
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should  act,  and  not  sit  sulking,  while  the  hours  flew  by  which  were 
bringing  destruction  on  their  heads.  She  sometimes  expressed 
sympathy  and  tenderness;  sometimes  showed  him  his  children,  and 
besought  him  to  act,  for  their  sakes ;  and  sometimes  she  asked  him 
proudly  whether,  if  they  must  perish,  it  would  not  be  better  to  die 
with  dignity  and  honour  than  to  wait  sullenly,as  if  inviting  the  rabble 
to  come  and  tread  their  lives  out  on  the  floor  of  their  own  palace  ? 
In  one  instance  she  prevailed  with  him  against  his  judgment,  and 
in  five  days  after  bitterly  repented  it.  There  was  no  use  in  per- 
suading him  to  a  single  spirited  act  now  and  then,  when  he  had 
not  resolution  to  follow  it  up  by  others ;  and  so  she  found.  In 
June  the  Assembly  wished  to  banish  all  the  clergy,  and  to  form  a 
camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  King 
would  have  agreed,  telling  the  Queen  that  the  people  only  wanted 
a  pretence  for  a  general  insurrection,  and  that  it  would  burst  forth 
at  the  moment  of  his  refusing  anything  they  wished.  The  Queen, 
however,  induced  him  to  use  his  lawful  power  of  disapproving  and 
forbidding  these  measures.  This  happened  on  the  15th  of  June. 
When  he  declared  to  his  ministers  his  intention  of  doing  this,  three 
days  before,  they  remonstrated,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them, 
Madame  Roland,  wrote  a  letter,  in  her  husband's  name,  to  the 
King — a  letter  so  plain-spoken  that  the  King  and  Queen  could  not 
brook  it ;  and  the  ministry  were  all  turned  out  next  morning. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   MOB   IN   THE  PALACE. 

The  angry  people  rose.  Twenty  thousand  of  the  poorest,  dirtiest, 
and  most  savage  went  to  the  magistrates  in  a  body,  to  declare  their 
intention  of  planting  the  Tree  of  Liberty  on  a  terrace  of  theTuileries, 
on  the  2oth ;  and  of  presenting,  at  the  same  time,  petitions  to  the 
King  against  his  late  prohibitions  about  the  priests  and  the  army. 
It  was  easy  to  see  what  sort  of  petitions  these  were  likely  to  be, 
but  it  had  become  difficult  to  make  preparations  for  any  expected 
public  event — there  were  so  many  opinions  to  be  consulted,  and 
so  much  suspicion  was  abroad. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  a  tall  Lombardy  poplar,  which 
the  people  called  their  "  Tree  of  Liberty,"  was  lying  on  a  car  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  the  people  were  collecting  in  multi- 
tudes to  make  a  procession  with  it  to  the  palace.  A  messenger  from 
the  magistrates  spoke  to  the  people  against  their  scheme,  but  they 
said  they  were  only  going  to  do  what  they  had  a  right  to  do ;  it  was 
lawful  to  petition,  and  that  was  their  errand.  So  on  they  went, 
their  numbers  being  swelled  by  groups  from  every  by-street  on  their 
way.  They  drew  two  pieces  of  cannon  with  them,  and  carried  abund- 
ance of  tricolor  flags  and  ribbons,  and  also  various  significant  em- 
blems, one  of  which  was  a  bullock's  heart  with  a  spear  through  it, 
labelled  "  the  Aristocrat's  heart."  The  magistrates  next  met  them,, 
but  again  the  crowd  declared  they  intended  only  what  was  lawful^ 
and  pushed  on. 

They  read  their  address  in  the  Assembly,  and  then  went,  dancing 
and  shouting,  to  plant  their  tree.  The  iron  gates  of  the  Tuileries 
were  all  shut,  and  National  soldiers  and  cannon  appeared  within  ; 
so  that  the  tree  could. not  be  planted  on  the  terrace,  as  designed. 
There  was  a  convent  garden  near,  which  served  their  purpose,  and 
there  was  the  tree  of  liberty  erected. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  Assembly  dispersed  till  evening.  The 
crowd  desired  that  the  King  would  come  out,  and  hear  their  peti- 
tion.    They  waited  and  waited,  pressing  against  the  iron  gates,  till 
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some  were  near  being  pressed  to  death,  and  were  not  in  the  better 
humour  for  that.  The  King  did  not  appear.  After  a  while  the 
guard  within  were  told  that,  if  the  King  would  not  come  out  to 
his  people,  his  people  would  go  in  to  him.  As  usual,  there  was 
no  decision  in  the  treatment  of  the  people.  After  some  hesitation, 
the  guards  opened  one  of  the  gates.  The  multitude  swarmed  in, 
rushed  at  a  wooden  door  of  the  palace^  shivered  it,  and  the  royal 
household  were  at  once  at  their  mercy. 

Now,  at  last,  the  sovereign  and  his  craving  people  met  face  to 
face — met,  too,  that  they  might  petition  and  he  reply.  But  they 
were  no  longer  fitted  for  coming  to  an  understanding.  They  de- 
spised him  as  weak  and  a  double-dealer,  and  he  despised  them  for 
their  ignorance,  their  tatters,  and  dirt.  He  showed  this  day  that 
he  was  no  coward.  He  was  indolent,  irresolute,  and  unable  to  act ; 
but  he  could  endure.  After  this  day,  no  one  could,  unrebuked, 
call  him  a  coward.  When  the  mob  began  battering  upon  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  he  was,  he  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  open. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  household  had  rushed  in  through 
another  door,  and  requested  him  to  stand  in  the  recess  of  a  large 
window.  They  drove  up  a  heavy  table  before  him,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  front  of  it.  They  begged  him  not  to  be  alarmed 
"  Put  your  hand  on  my  heart,"  replied  the  King,  "  and  see  if  I  am 
afraid."  The  Princess  Elizabeth  flew  to  see  what  was  doing  to  her 
brother.  She  heard  fierce  threats  from  the  mob  against  the  Queen. 
They  vowed  they  would  have  the  blood  of  the  mischievous  Austrian 
woman.  The  attendants  begged  the  Princess  to  go  away  from  this 
scene.  "  No,"  said  she,  "  let  them  take  me  for  the  Queen,  and 
then  she  may  have  time  to  escape."  They  forced  her  away,  how- 
ever, with  what  emotions  of  admiration  words  cannot  express. 

The  King  demanded  of  the  riotous  crowd  what  it  was  that  they 
wanted.  They  cried  that  they  would  have  the  patriot  ministers 
back  again,  and  no  prohibition  about  the  clergy  and  the  army.  The 
King  replied  that  this  was  not  the  way  nor  the  time  to  settle  such 
matters.  Those  who  heard  him  must  have  respected  him  for  hav- 
ing at  last  given  a  good  and  decided  answer.  During  the  rest  of 
the  time — about  three  hours — he  stood  in  the  recess  of  the  window, 
while  the  mob  passed  to  and  fro  before  the  broad  table  which  stood 
between  him  and  them.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  scene  one 
of  the  people  handed  him  a  red  woollen  cap,  such  as  the  furious 
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revolutionary  people  had  taken  to  wearing,  to  show  their  patriotism. 
This  cap  the  King  was  bid  to  wear.  He  put  it  on ;  and  it  was 
matter  of  complaint  against  him  afterwards  by  his  aristocratic  ad- 
herents that  he  had  worn  the  red  cap  for  three  hours.  The  fact  was 
that  he  did  not  feel  the  cap  on  the  top  of  his  hair,  matted  with 
pomatum  and  powder  as  hair  then  was,  and  forgot  it,  till  his  family 
noticed  it  on  his  meeting  them  again.  He  declared  himself  thirsty, 
and  a  ragamuffin  handing  him  a  half-empty  bottle,  he  drank  from  it. 


A   PBRILOUS  SITUATION. 

The  Queen  had  attempted,  with  her  children,  to  reach  the  room 
where  the  King  was,  but  could  not  Each  seems  to  have  believed 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  mob  to  murder  one  or  both  of  them, 
and  there  was  much  said  of  the  murderers'  arms  which  were  carried; 
but  it  does  not  now  appear  probable  that  there  was  any  such  in- 
tention. There  was  nothing  to  prevent  its  execution,  for  the  mul- 
titude could  in  a  moment  have  overpowered  ten  times  the  number 
of  adherents  that  were  about  the  royal  family ;  and  the  Assembly 
were  not  seen  or  heard  of  till  past  six,  when  the  mob  had  been 
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parading  about  the  palace  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  However,  the 
royal  party  did  expect  murder,  and  their  suspense  of  three  hours 
must  have  been  terrible. 

The  Queen  was  secured,  like  the  King,  behind  a  table.  She  put 
a  large  tricolor  cockade  upon^er  head,  and  placed  the  Dauphin  on 
a  table  before  her.  There  sat  poor  little  Louis,  with  a  great  red 
woollen  cap  covering  his  head  down  to  his  very  eyes,  seeing  how 
his  governess  and  the  other  ladies  behind  his  mother  were  terrified^ 
and  perhaps  finding  out  how  his  mother's  heart  was  swelling,  and 
well-nigh  bursting,  while  her  face  and  manner  were  calm  and  dig- 
nified. He  saw,  too,  the  horrible  things  that  were  shown  in  the 
procession.  The  bullock's  heart  was  there ;  and  there  was  a  little 
gibbet,  with  a  little  doll  hung  to  it,  and  his  mother's  name  written 
below.  He  heard  many  dreadful  things  said  to  her ;  but  he  also 
heard  her  answers,  and  saw  that  they  pleased  the  people.  One 
angry  woman  stood  and  railed  at  the  Queen.  The  Queen  asked 
whether  she  had  ever  seen  her  before,  and  whether  she  had  ever 
done  her  any  injury.  "  No,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  but  it  is  you  who 
have  done  the  country  so  much  harm."  "You  have  been  told  so, 
but  you  are  mistaken,''  said  the  Queen.  "  Being  the  wife  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  mother  of  the  Dauphin,  I  am  a  Frenchwoman. 
I  shall  never  see  my  own  coimtry  again ;  it  is  in  France  that  I 
must  be  happy  or  unhappy.  I  was  very  happy  till  you  began  to 
hate  me."  The  woman  was  softened  at  once.  She  said,  with 
tears,  "  I  did  not  know  you.     I  see  now  that  you  are  good." 

The  Queen  could  not  in  the  least  comprehend  the  hatred  of 
royalty,  which  had  now  become  common.  She  could  not  compre- 
hend it,  because  she  was  born  royal ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  natural 
that  princes  should  be  served  and  obeyed  by  everybody  below  them 
as  that  children  should  be  ruled  by  their  parents.  She  also  knew 
nothing  of  the  miseries  caused  for  long  years  past  by  the  abuse  of 
power  by  both  kings  and  nobles,  and  by  herself  among  the  rest. 
Unconscious  of  all  this,  she  could  make  nothing  of  what  she  heard 
this  evening  from  a  member  of  the  Assembly. — Some  of  the  members 
arrived  at  six  o'clock,  too  late  to  do  any  good.  The  Queen  directed 
their  notice  to  the  broken  doors,  bidding  them  observe  the  out- 
rageous way  in  which  the  home  of  the  royal  family  had  been  violated. 
She  saw  signs  of  emotion  in  the  countenance  of  M.  Merlin  de  Thion- 
ville,  and  observed  upon  it.    M.  Merlin  replied  that  he  felt  for  her 
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as  a  woman,  a  wife  and  mother,  but  that  she  must  not  suppose  that 
he  shed  a  single  tear  for  the  King  or  the  Queen ;  that  he  hated  kings 
and  queens.  It  was  the  only  feeling  he  had  towards  them ;  it  was 
his  religion. — Now,  however  extravagant  this  man's  feelings  might 
be,  and  however  harsh  his  expression  of  them,  such  sayings  might 
have  been  a  valuable  lesson  to  one  who  could  reflect  and  reason 
upon  them,  and  diligently  try  to  discover  how  such  feelings  could 
have  grown  up  in  millions  of  minds.  This,  however,  the  poor  Queen 
never  thought  of  doing.  She  called  it  madness ;  and  felt  as  if  in 
Bedlam,  while  surrounded  by  those  who  were  of  the  same  mind  as 
M.  Merlin. 

At  last  the  Mayor  ot  Paris  came.  M.  Potion  was  now  mayor,  the 
same  who  had  pulled  Louis's  hair,  on  the  return  from  Varennes,  a 
year  before.  He  harangued  the  people :  several  others  harangued; 
and  at  last  the  mob  marched  out  through  the  broken  doors  of  the 
violated  palace.  It  was  eight  in  the  evening.  When  the  members 
of  this  unhappy  family  could  get  to  one  another  again,  when  they 
felt  that  they  were  once  more  alone,  they  threw  themselves  into  one 
another's  arms,  weeping  bitterly.  The  monarch  ancj  his  people  had 
met  at  last,  face  to  face;  and  it  was  only  to  find  that  there  was,  and 
could  be,  no  agreement  between  them.  One  of  the  parties  must  give 
way:  the  people  were  strong;  the  King  was  weak,  and  his  ruin  was 
now  certain.  Little  Louis  understood  nothing  of  all  this;  but  one 
wonders  whether  he  could  sleep  that  night, — whether  he  could  forget 
the  frightful  procession  he  had  seen  filling  the  very  rooms  in  which 
he  lived. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WHAT  BEFELL  WHILE  THE  QUEEN  WAS   HOPING. 

The  secret  cipher  letters  Went  now  faster  than  ever,  and  seem  to 
have  been  so  urgent  about  speedy  help  and  rescue  as  to  have  ap- 
peared somewhat  peevish  to  friends  at  a  distance.  The  Queen's 
sister  wrote  from  Brussels  that  she^  hoped  the  royal  family  did  not 
doubt  the  anxiety  of  their  friends:  that  the  danger  appeared  indeed 
as  pressing  as  it  could  be  represented ;  but  that  some  prudence  was 
necessary  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  preparing  help,  and  some 
patience  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  awaiting  it. — Alas !  it  was 
difficult  for  the  poor  Queen  to  be  patient,  expecting,  as  she  did  daily, 
the  murder  of  the  King.  Though  this  fear  seems  to  have  been  un- 
founded, it  caused  her  as  much  suffering  as  if  it  had  been  just. — 
She  had  a  breastplate  made  for  the  King,  of  silk  many  times  folded, 
and  well  wadded,  so  that  it  would  resist  the  blow  of  a  dagger,  and 
even  a  pistol-ball.  This  under-dress  was  made  at  Madame  Campan's 
house ;  and  she  brought  it  into  the  palace,  wearing  it  as  an  under- 
petticoat,  that  no  one  might  see  it.  For  three  days,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  did  Madame  Cam  pan  wear  this  heavy  warm  petticoat  before 
an  opportunity  could  be  found  for  the  King  to  try  it  on.  The  oc- 
casion for  which  it  was  wanted  was  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  date  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Nation,  as  the  nation  chose  to  say :  on  which  day  the  King 
was  to  app>ear  in  public. 

When  he  tried  on  the  breastplate,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Madame  Campan  that  he  wore  this  to  satisfy  the  Queen,  but  that 
he  was  persuaded  he  should  not  be  assassinated,  but  left  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  another  way.  The  Queen  afterwards  made  Madame 
Campan  repeat  to  her  what  the  King  had  said,  and  then  observed 
that  this  was  not  new  to  her :  she  had  seen  the  King  much  occupied 
of  late  in  studying  the  history  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  The  King 
declared  that  he  studied  this  history  in  order  to  learn  how  to  avoid 
the  errors  of  Charles  in  dealing  with  his  people.     Alas !  if  he  had 

done  so  twenty  years  before,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  study  could 
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have  been  of  any  use  to  a  ruler  who  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
the  spirit  necessary  for  the  times.  Now  it  was  by  many  years  too 
late.  No  one  believed  in  his  sincerity;  everyone  despised  his  weak- 
ness; and  he  was  so  humbled  that  no  act  of  his  could  have  the 
force  or  the  grace  of  freedom.  The  history  of  Charles  I.  is,  indeed, 
a  most  instructive  lesson  to  kings ;  but  it  is  a  lesson  which  must 
be  learned  and  used  while  kings  are  still  sitting  on  an  honoured 
and  unshaken  throne. 

There  were  people  enough  in  Pans  grieved  and  shocked  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  20th  of  June  to  have  made  some  stand  in  de- 
fence of  the  King> — some  delay  in  the  dissolution  of  society;  and 
these  people  declared  themselves  by  public  acts,  particularly  by 
petitions  to  the  Assembly,  A  man  of  spirit  would  have  seized  the 
occasion;  and  if  the  King  had  been  such  a  man,  he  might  possibly 
have  risen  from  this  point  out  of  his  misfortunes,  and  so  have 
made  a  favourable  day  out  of  that  most  miserable  one.  £ut,  as 
usual,  the  royal  family  overlooked  the  opportunity.  They  were  so 
occupied  in  looking  for  help  from  Germany,  that  they  had  no  at- 
tention, no  trust,  for  friends  nearer  home.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  coming  with  an  army  to  rescue  them.  The  people  knew  this 
well  enough;  and  their  panic  about  an  invasion  did  not  make  them 
love  the  more  the  family  at  whose  call  the  invaders  were  coming. 
On  the  25th  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  began  his  march  into 
France,  and  issued  a  proclamation  which  said  that  the  whole  French 
nation  should  be  protected  by  him  in  rallying  round  their  King ; 
but  that,  if  any  parties  should  insult  the  King,  or  carry  him  away 
from  Paris,  such  persons  should  be  destroyed,  and  Paris  blown  to 
pieces  with  his  cannon.  As  the  French  nation  did  not  wish  or  in- 
tend to  rally  round  their  King,  this  proclamation  made  them  furi- 
ous, and  caused  the  destruction  of  the  royal  family  in  a  shorter 
time  than  it  would  otherwise  have  happened ;  if  it  had  otherwise 
happened  at  all.  Was  ever  such  mournful  folly  heard  of  as  marks 
the  whole  history  of  this  unhappy  King?  One's  compassion,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  for  the  three  who  were  victims  of  this  folly  without 
sharing  it.  The  King  and  Queen  brought  much  of  their  misery 
upon  themselves ;  but  the  sweet  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  two 
children  suffered  without  having  sinned.  The  darkness  of  their 
lot  was  now  gathering  fast  about  them. 

It  was  impossible,  after  the  late  proceedings,  to  consider  the 
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palace  safe  at  any  hour.  The  Queen  feared  assassination  for  her- 
i>elf  as  a  foreigner,  and  a  trial  for  the  King,  preparatory  to  his  death 
upon  the  scaffold ;  and  she  desired  to  guard  against  any  seizure  of 
papers,  which  might  now  take  place  at  any  time.  She  deposited 
her  ready  money  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  person ;  and  the  King 
employed  his  old  companion,  Gamin,  the  locksmith,  to  make,  in 
great  secrecy,  a  safe  for  papers  in  a  place  where  no  one  would  sus- 
pect its  existence.  This  fellow  betrayed  the  secret;  first,  luckily, 
to  some  friends  ;  and  the  Queen,  hearing  of  this,  persuaded  the 
King  to  empty  out  the  safe.  Gamin  afterwards  publicly  informed 
the  enemies  of  the  King  of  this  cupboard,  and,  moreover,  swore 
that  the  King  attempted  to  poison  him  when  it  was  done,  that  the 
secret  might  be  safe.  This  absurd  calumny  was  believed,  like 
everything  else  that  was  said  against  the  royal  family,  and  the 
wretch  had  a  pension  given  him.  Such  was  the  King's  reward  for 
isubmitting,  like  a  timid  apprentice,  to  this  man's  insolence,  while 
learning  lock-making  from  him,  for  ten  years  past. 

General  Lafayette  came  to  Paris,  to  remonstrate,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  petitioners,  against  the  late  treatment  of  the  King. 
Of  course,  those  who  had  done  it  looked  coldly  upon  him;  and  so 
did  the  King.  The  King  forbade  his  officers  to  support  anything 
proposed  by  General  Lafayette;  and  the  Queen  refused  to  allow  him 
to  remove  her  and  her  family  to  the  loyal  city  of  Rouen.  Lafayette, 
thus  unsupported,  had  to  hasten  back  to  the  army;  and  in  this  way 
the  royal  family  insulted  and  dismissed  the  last  person  who  could 
liave  rescued  them  from  their  impending  fate. 

Whenever  even  the  children  appeared  out  of  doors,  they  experi- 
-enced  such  insults  that  they  left  off  going  anywhere  beyond  the 
palace  gardens,  from  which  the  public  were  excluded,  in  order  to 
allow  the  family  to  take  the  air  unmolested.  Such  cries,  however, 
were  heard  from  the  terrace  outside,  that,  after  being  twice  driven 
in  by  them,  the  family  gave  up  going  out  at  all.  Louis  had  to  give 
up  his  gardening,  and  the  sight  of  the  flowers  he  had  sown,  and 
to  keep  within  doors  all  these  long  bright  summer  days. 

The  Queen  could  not  sleep  much ;  and  she  ordered  that  neither 
the  shutters  nor  blinds  of  her  chamber  should  be  closed,  that  the 
nights  might  appear  less  long.  One  night,  as  Madame  Campan 
watched  beside  her,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  moon,  and  said  softly, 
that  before  she  saw  the  same  moon  next  month,  she  and  the  King 
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should  be  free.  She  declared  that  their  affairs  were  now  proceed- 
ing fast  and  well,  and  told  how  the  army  from  Germany  was  to 
march,  and  how  soon  it  might  arrive.  She  admitted  that  there  were 
alarming  differences  of  advice  and  opinion  among  their  followers, 
and  spoke  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  King's  irresolution ;  but 
still  she  hoped  that  another  month  would  set  them  free.  She  was, 
as  usual,  completely  mistaken.  She  found  it  so  hard  to  bear  the 
insults  daily  offered^  even  while  expecting  so  speedy  an  end  to  them, 
that  she  declared  she  should  have  preferred  imprisonment  in  a 
tower,  on  a  lonely  sea-shore,  to  her  present  condition.  On  their 
way  through  the  corridor  to  the  chapel,  one  Sunday,  the  King  and 
she  were  greeted  by  the  cry  from  some  of  the  guards  of  "Long  live 
the  King!"  but  others  broke  in  with  "No,  no;  no  King!  Down 
with  the  veto!"  This  struck  upon  the  Queen's  heart;  for  it  was 
she  who  had  persuaded  the  King  to  put  his  veto,  or  prohibition, 
upon  the  banishment  of  the  priests.  When  they  were  in  the  chapel, 
something  worse  happened.  The  passage,  "  He  bringeth  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,"  had  to  be  sung;  and  when  the  choir  came 
to  it,  they  sang,  or  shouted  it,  three  times  as  loud  as  any  other  part  of 
the  service.  The  King's  adherents  were  so  angry  at  this  that  when 
the  words  came,  "And  may  the  Lord  keep  the  King  in  safety,"  the 
royalists  shouted  out  three  times,  "And  the  Queen."  This  in- 
decent contention  went  on  during  the  whole  time  of  service;  and 
the  royal  family  found  that  they  were  no  longer  permitted  even  to 
worship  in  peace. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  there  was  much  noise  and  confusion 
throughout  Paris ;  and  it  became  known  that  an  insurrection  was 
to  take  place  the  next  morning.  Louis  knew  that  something  was 
dreaded,  but  he  slept  as  usual.  His  servant,  Cl^ry,  put  him  to  bed 
at  half-past  eight,  while  it  was  still  daylight,  and  then  went  out  to 
try  what  he  could  learn  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people.  The 
King  and  Queen  supped  at  nine  o'clock.  While  Madame  Campan 
waited  on  them  at  table,  a  noise  was  heard  outside  the  door. 
Madame  Campan  went  to  see  what  it  was.  Two  of  the  guards 
were  fighting, — one  abusing  the  King,  and  the  other  insisting  that 
he  was  sincere  in  professing  to  stand  by  the  Constitution.  If  the 
Queen  had  not  before  given  over  all  idea  of  safety,  she  would  now 

have  done  so.     She  said  she  knew  that  some  of  their  fiercest 
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enemies  were  among  their  guards ;  not  their  Swiss  guards,  but 
those  who  wore  the  national  uniform. 

This  was  a  terrible  night.  It  was  oppressively  hot ;  and  the 
rooms  of  the  palace  were  crowded  with  gentlemen,  adherents  of 
the  court,  who  had  come  to  devote  themselves  finally  for  the  King 
and  his  family.  The  Swiss  guards,— picked  Swiss  soldiers,  strong 
and  brave,  hired  to  guard  the  person  and  palace  of  the  Sovereign, — 
stood  silently  at  their  posts,  their  red  uniforms  contrasting  with  the 
black  clothes  of  the  seven  hundred  gentlemen  who  waited  to  see 


what  they  were  to  do.  Though  these  seemed  a  large  number  when 
collected  under  a  roof, — though  the  rooms  were  so  full  that  the 
windows  had  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the  mayor  Potion  went  down 
to  walk  in  the  gardens  because  the  heat  was  so  oppressive  withiti, — 
this  was  no  force  to  oppose  to  a  siege  from  the  population  of 
Paris.  The  King  caused  the  plan  of  defence,  prepared  by  General 
Viom^nil,  to  be  communicated  to  an  officer,  who  said  to  Madame 
Campan,  "  Put  your  jewels  and  money  into  your  pockets.  There 
is  no  chance  for  us.     The  measures  of  defence  are  good  for 
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nothing.     Our  only  chance  is  in  the  resolution  of  the  King;  and 
with  all  his  virtues,  he  has  not  that" 

Never  yet  had  the  King  cut  such  a  wretched  figure  as  on  this 
occasion.  He  often  congratulated  himself  on  no  blood  having  been 
shed  by  bis  order ;  and  this  was  one  of  his  dying  consoladons.  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  his  weakness  caused  more 
destruction  than  even  cruelty  would  have  done.  Tt  caused  not  only 
the  loss  of  many  lives ;  it  encouraged  the  breaking  up  of  society 
from  its  very  foundations ;  it  spared  the  wicked,  while  it  betrayed 


the  faithful.  It  did  moral  injury,  which  it  may  be  worse  to  have 
to  answer  for  in  the  end  than  some  acts  of  bloodshed.  He  would 
not  have  half  a  dozen  shots  fired  to  make  a  way  for  his  coach  over 
the  bridge  of  Varennes;  but  he  deserted,  withouta  moment's  scruple, 
his  devoted  Swiss  guards,  as  we  shall  see ;  and  as  he  refused  to 
suffer  with  them,  he  may  be  considered  answerable  for  their  lives. 
The  clang  of  bells  was  heard  by  the  inmates  of  the  palace  as  they 
stood,  this  summer  night,  by  the  open  windows.  t".i:cple  after 
steeple  rang  out ;  and  every  one  knew  that  this  was  the  token  of 
insurrection  in  the  respective  parishes.     Potion  had  been  sent  for. 
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to  answer  for  what  was  doing ;  he  had  not  been  civilly  treated  within 
doors,  as  might  be  supposed, — the  King  speaking  very  roi^hlj  to 
htm.  He  could  not  get  away  again,  as  the  gates  were  all  guarded, 
and  no  one  allowed  to  pass  ;  so  that  the  only  thing  he  could  well 
do  was  to  walk  in  the  gardens. 

At  four  in  the  morning,  the  National  Assembly  sent  for  htm,  to 
appear  and  give  an  account  of  Paris.  Considering  that  be  bad 
been  pacing  the  garden  walks  all  night,  the  mayor  of  Paris  was  as 
little  able  as  anybody  to  give  an  account  of  the  city ;  but  he  was 
glad  to  get  away,  considering  his  situation  one  of  great  danger. 

The  number  of  the  Swiss  Guards  was  a  thousand.  Their  post 
was  within  the  Tuileries.  Outside  were  squadrons  under  the 
command  of  Mandat,  a  loyal  officer,  who  kept  them  ranged  with 
their  cannon  round  the  outer  enclosures  of  the  palace.  Just  at 
dawn,  Mandat  was  sent  for  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  went 
alone,  suspecting  no  danger.  To  his  amazement,  he  found  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mayor  and  one  or  two  more,  the  entire 
magistracy  was  changed,  and  now  composed  of  furious  revolution- 
ary men.  They  arrested  him,  and  ordered  him  to  prison  :  but  the 
mob  seized  him  on  the  steps,  and  murdered  him.  The  question 
next  was,  what  his  soldiers  would  do  now  they  had  lost  their  com- 
mander. They  were  hungry  and  weary,  and  were  heard  to  say  how 
sad  it  would  be  to  fire  upon  their  own  countrymen — how  much 
easier  to  side  with  them.  Now  was  the  moment  for  the  King  to 
speak  and  act.  Now  he  was  told  what  a  gloomy  and  uncertain 
temper  these  squadrons  were  in.  He  owed  it  to  his  office,  to  his 
family,  to  his  adherents,  to  his  Swiss  guards,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
firm these  soldiers  in  their  duty  to  him.  A  word,  a  look,  a  gesture 
might,  at  the  right  moment,  have  done  it.     What  did  he  do  ? 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  all  was  supposed  to  be  well 
among  the  soldiers  outside,  the  King  had  retired  for  a  while.  When 
he  appeared  again,  on  the  arrival  of  fresh  tidings,  it  was  seen,  by  the 
powder  being  rubbed  off  from  one  side  of  his  head,  that  he  had 
been  lying  down  to  get  a  little  sleep.  The  Queen  and  Princess 
Elizabeth  also  withdrew;  but  not  to  sleep.  They  went,  with 
Madame  Campan  to  attend  upon  them,  to  a  small  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  where  they  lay  down  on  couches.  In  preparing  to  lie 
down,  the  Princess  took  out  the  cornelian  pin  which  fastened  her 
dress,  and  showed  Madame  Campan  what  was  engraved  upon  it. 
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It  was  the  stem  of  a  lily,  with  the  inscription,  "  Oblivion  of  wrongflb 
forgiveness  of  injuries."  "  I  fear,"  said  the  Princess,  "  our  enemies 
do  not  r^ard  that  maxim ;  but  we  must  nevertheless."  The  ladies 
conversed  sadly  enough,  but  little  imagining  what  was  happening 
to  Mandat.  At  last  they  heard  a  shot.  They  sprang  from  their 
couches,  observing  that  this  was  the  first  shot^  but  would  not  be  the 
last  They  must  go  to  the  King.  They  did  so,  desiring  Madame 
Campan  to  follow,  and  to  be  in  waiting  with  the  other  ladies. — At 
four  o'clock  the  Queen  came  out  of  the  King's  apartment,  saying 
that  she  had  no  longer  any  hope  whatever,  as  Mandat  was  killed. 
Yet  the  King  was  going  out  to  review  the  squadrons  who  had  lost 
their  commander ;  and  the  wife  of  a  resolute  and  spirited  King 
would  not  have  been  without  hope.  She  would  have  hoped  much 
from  the  King's  presence  and  appeal.  It  was  because  she  knew 
the  King  so  well  that  she  had  no  hope. 

Orders  were  given  for  I^uis  to  be  taken  up  and  brought  im- 
mediately ;  and  he  was  presently  ready, — at  a  little  before  five,  when 
(it  being  the  loth  of  August)  it  was  quite  light.  His  sister  appeared 
too,  and  the  whole  family  went  out  to  review  the  soldiers,  as  it  was 
said,  and  to  see  the  preparations  for  defence.  Louis  had  hold  of 
his  father's  hand.  At  first,  a  few  voices  cried  "  Long  live  the  King  I " 
but  the  King,  pale  and  silent,  walked  on  without  taking  any  notice ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  there  was  a  long  growl,  which  burst  into  a 
clamour  of  "  Long  live  the  nation  ! "  Some  of  the  gunners  thrust 
themselves  forward,  and  shook  their  fists  in  the  King's  face,  uttering 
the  grossest  insults.  Some  of  the  attendants  pushed  them  back ; 
but  the  King,  now  white  as  the  wall,  said  not  a  word.  Followed 
by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  he  walked  along  the  line,  and  back  again, 
leaving  nothing  but  contempt  behind.  "  All  is  lost,"  said  the  Queen 
to  Madame  Campan,  as  she  entered  her  apartments :  ''  the  King 
showed  no  energy ;  and  this  review  has  done  nothing  but  harm." 
What  a  lot  was  hers  !  to  be  dragged  down,  with  her  children,  to 
destruction,  by  the  apathy  of  a  husband,  while  she  herself  had  spirit 
enough  to  have  ruled  an  empire,  but  must  not  now  exert  it,  because 
it  would  exasperate  the  people  to  have  the  foreigner,  the  Austriai)» 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  France. 

What  was  to  be  done  next  ?  The  Swiss,  and  the  gentlemen  and 
servants  of  the  court,  were  all  that  now  remained  to  be  depended 
upon.     The  Swiss  stood  firm  as  their  own  Alps.    The  household 
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arranged  themselves  in  the  apartments,  armed,  and  ready  for  the 
assault  from  without :  though  no  one  of  them  could  have  hope  of 
victory,  or  any  expectation  but  of  destruction.  In  this  terrible  hour, 
however,  they  jested,  and  upon  a  melancholy  subject  They  were 
miserably  armed,  and  they  quizzed  one  another  and  themselves  for 
the  appearance  they  made.  None  had  more  than  a  sword  and  a  pair 
of  pistols:  onepage  had  onlya  single  pocket-pistol  j  and  anotherpage 
and  equerry  had  broken  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  taken  each  a  half. 

The  insurgents  were  now  surrounding  the  Tuileries,  and  filling 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  gunners, 
placed  outside  for  the  defence  of  the  palace,  would  turn  their  cannon 
against  it.  The  King  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Assembly,  to  request 
them  to  depute  some  of  their  body  to  be  a  safeguard  to  the  throne 
in  this  extremity.  The  Assembly  took  no  notice  of  the  message, 
but  went  on  with  their  regular  business. 

The  magistrate  of  the  district  saw  now,  from  the  temper  of  the 
people  outside,  no  chance  but  of  destruction  to  every  individual 
within  the  palace,  if  once  the  siege  began.  The  error  was  in  ever 
pretending  to  make  a  defence,  while  such  a  helpless  being  as  the 
King  must  be  the  one  to  give  orders.  It  was  too  late  to  help  that 
now.  There  were  the  cannon,  with  the  gunners  surlily  asking 
whether  it  was  expected  of  them  to  fire  upon  the  people ;  and  there 
were  the  people,  too  many  and  too  angry  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
magistrate  of  the  district,  Rcederer,  visited  the  palace,  and  begged 
a  private  interview  with  the  King.  He  was  shown  into  a  small 
apartment,  which  the  King  and  Queen  entered.  Rcederer  pro- 
posed their  going  over  to  the  Assembly  without  a  moment's  delay, 
to  commit  themselves  and  their  children  to  the  protection  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  "  No,  no  !  "  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
blushing,  no  doubt,  at  the  thought  of  the  infamy  of  deserting,  at  the 
fatal  moment,  their  adherents,  their  steady  Swiss,  and  the  servants 
of  the  household.  Rcederer  told  her  that  by  remaining  she  would 
render  herself  responsible  for  the  lives  of  the  whole  family,  for  that 
no  power  could  save  them  within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  She  said 
no  more.  The  King  sat  the  picture  of  indifference,  with  his  hands 
upon  his  knees,  listening.  When  there  was  a  pause,  and  he  must 
say  something,  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  the  Queen,  and  said, 
"  Let  us  go." 

As  they  left  the  apartment  the  Queen  told  Madame  Campan  to 
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remain  till  either  the  family  should  return,  or  she  should  be  sent  for 
to  join  her  mistress — noone  knew  where.  The  familynever  returned. 

Only  two  ladies  were  permitted  to  accompany  them — the  Princess 
de  Lamballe  and  Madame  de  Tourzel.  In  order  to  fulfil  her  dujy 
— in  order  not  to  desert  Louis — his  governess  was  compelled  to 
leave  her  daughter  Pauline,  only  seventeen  years  old,  in  this  be- 
sieged palace,  among  the  soldiers.  Pauline  escaped  with  life  and 
safety,  and  joined  her  mother  soon  after. 

As  the  King  walked  through  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  fol- 
lowed by  his  family,  Roederer  went  before  him,  saying,  "  Make 
way  !  The  King  is  going  to  the  Assembly."  How  these  words 
must  have  pierced  the  hearts  of  his  devoted  servants,  of  his  faithful 
Swiss !  This  was  the  reward  of  their  brave  fidelity  !  The  King 
was  leaving  those  who  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  desert  him. 
He  was  going  to  walk  out  at  an  open  door,  while  they  were  shut  in, 
to  be  shot  down  like  game  in  an  enclosure. 

The  family  had  but  a  short  way  to  go,  and  their  passage  to  the 
Assembly  was  watched  from  the  windows  by  some  of  the  doomed 
friends  whom  they  left  behind.  They  walked  between  two  rows  of 
guards,  but  were  yet  so  pressed  upon  that  the  Queen  was  robbed 
of  her  watch  and  purse.  Louis  held  his  mother's  hand,  and  amused 
himself  with  kicking  the  dead  leaves  as  he  walked.  A  gigantic  man, 
a  ringleader  of  the  mob,  snatched  up  the  boy,  and  carried  him. 
The  Queen  screamed  with  terror,  and  was  near  fainting ;  but  the 
man  said,  "  Do  not  be  frightened  :  I  will  do  him  no  harm."  He 
merely  carried  him,  and  then  set  him  down  at  the  gate,  where  a 
deputation  from  the  Assembly  came  out  to  meet  the  royal  family. 
From  the  palace  windows  the  royal  family  were  seen  to  enter  that 
gate  ;  and  those  who  saw  it  well  knew  that  all  hope  for  the  royal 
cause  was  now  over. 

The  assailants  without  and  the  defenders  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  Tuileries  did  not  know  of  the  departure  of  the  royal  family ; 
and  the  battle  therefore  began  with  fury.  The  gentlemen  and 
servants  had  now  only  to  think  of  saving  themselves  as  they  could. 
Some  escaped  from  windows,  and  others  under  disguises;  but  many 
were  murdered.  The  fate  of  the  Swiss  was  dreadful.  They  fought 
bravely,  and  kept  their  ranks.  At  last  a  messenger  arrived  with  a 
written  order  from  the  King  that  they  should  cea.se  firing.  But  they 
were  still  fired  upon  from  without.     They  knew  not  what  to  do,  and 
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dispersed.  Some  few  reached  the  Assembly,  and  were  sheltered 
there ;  some  few  more  fled  into  private  houses ;  but,  as  for  ihe  rest, 
their  blood  streamed  on  the  floor  of  the  palace,  and  their  bodies 
blocked  up  the  doorways.  Some  lay  dead  on  the  tenaces,  and 
others  were  shot  down  from  street  to  street  as  they  fled,  fighting 
their  way.  From  fifty  to  eighty  were  marched  as  prisoners  to  the 
Hall  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting ;  but  the  crowd  broke  in 
-1  upon  them  on  the 
way,  and  slaughtered 
m  every  one. 
J  Their  last  thought 
I  might  well  have  been, 
I  "Put  not  your  trust 
I  in  princes."  But  per- 
I  haps  more  painful 
I  thoughts  still  were  in 
ij  their  fainting  hearts  ; 
J  and  before  their  swim- 
ming eyes  might  be 
\  visions  of  their  homes 
n  the  Swiss  valleys, 
I  and  their  wives  and 
J  children  singing  of 
I  them,  while  tending 
J  the  cows  on  the 
\  mountain-side.  Yet 
T  the  King  who,  by  his 
"^  orders  and  arrange- 
ments, gave  them  over  to  such  a  death  as  this,  and  deserted  them  at 
the  crisis,  was  for  ever  consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that  nota 
drop  of  blood  had  ever  been  shed  by  his  command.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland,  there  is  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  these  men.  Above  a  little  lake  rises  a  precipitous  face 
of  rock.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  monument  is  hollowed  out.  The 
Swiss  lion,  wounded  and  dying,  grasps  with  its  failing  claws  the 
French  shield,  with  the  royal  lilies  upon  it.  If  the  King  had  sent  his 
familyto  the  Assembly  for  safely,  and  remained  to  fall  with  bis  ad- 
herents, this  monument  would  not  have  been,  as  it  is  now,a  reproach 
upon  him,  durable  as  Swiss  honour  and  as  the  everlasting  rock. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PRISON. 

The  royal  family  were  placed  for  three  days  in  a  forsaken  monas- 
tery, where  four  cells  were  allotted  to  them  and  their  attendants. 
There  Madame  Campan  went  to  them  on  the  nth.  In  one  cell 
the  King  was  having  his  hair  dressed.  In  another,  the  Queen  was 
weeping  on  a  mean  bed,  attended  by  a  woman,  a  stranger,  but 
civil  enough.  The  children  soon  came  in,  and  the  Queen  lamented 
bitterly  over  them,  mourning  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  so  fine 
an  inheritance  as  this  great  kingdom  ;  for  she  now  knew,  she  said, 
that  the  monarchy  was  really  coming  to  an  end.  She  spoke  of  the 
kingdom,  with  its  many  millions  of  inhabitants,  as  she  would  have 
spoken  of  a  landed  estate  with  the  animals  upon  it,  as  a  property 
with  which  monarchs  ought  to  be  able  to  do  what  they  like.  Such 
was  her  idea  of  royalty.  She  lamented  in  this  crisis  over  her  bo/s 
loss  of  the  crown,  as  if  that  were  the  greatest  of  the  misfortunes  that 
awaited  him,  as  if  he  could  not  possibly  be  happy  anywhere  but  on 
the  throne.  Such  was  her  idea  of  human  life.  She  was  brought  up 
with  such  ideas,  and  was  to  be  pitied,  not  blamed,  for  acting  and 
feeling  accordingly. 

She  mentioned  to  Madame  Campan  her  vexation  at  the  King 
having  been  so  eager  about  his  dinner,  and  having  eaten  and  drunk 
so  heartily  in  the  presence  of  malignant  strangers,  on  that  dreadful 
day,  and  in  this  miserable  place.  She  need  not  have  minded  this 
so  much ;  for  everybody  now  knew  the  King  and  his  ways,  and  how 
he  never  dreamed,  under  any  circumstances,  of  not  eating  and  drink- 
ing as  usual. 

The  departure  from  the  Tuileries  had  been  so  sudden  that  the 
family  had  at  first  only  the  clothes  that  they  wore.  Louis  would 
have  wanted  for  clean  linen,  if  the  lady  of  the  English  ambassador 
had  not  kindly  thought  of  the  poor  boy,  and  sent  him  some  clothes. 

On  the  13th,  the  family  were  removed  to  the  prison  of  the  Temple; 
and  Madame  Campan,  and  almost  all  the  servants  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, lost  sight  of  their  master  and  mistress  for  ever.    It  was  seven 
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in  the  evening  when  the  removal  to  the  Temple  took  place ;  and 
then  there  was  so  much  disputing  about  where  the  family  should  be 
accommodated,  whether  in  the  tower  of  the  building  or  another  part 
of  it,  that  poor  Louis,  though  overcome  with  sleep,  had  to  sit  up 
while  his  father  and  mother  supped.  At  eleven  o*clock,  Madame 
de  Tourzel  took  him  to  the  tower,  to  find  some  place  where  he  might 
go  to  rest.  When  the  others  lay  down,  at  one  in  the  morning,  there 
was  no  preparation  made  for  their  comfort.  The  Princess  Elizabeth, 
with  her  waiting-woman,  slept  in  the  kitchen.  Louis,  i^dth  his  gover- 
ness and  lady-attendant,  slept  in  the  billiard-room.  It  was  all  con- 
fusion and  discomfort.  The  next  morning,  Louis  was  taken  to 
breakfast  with  his  mother ,  and  then  all  went  together  to  see  the 
best  rooms  in  the  tower,  and  arrange  how  they  were  to  be  occupied. 

It  soon  became  unnecessary  to  plan  for  so  many  people,  for  an 
order  arrived  for  the  royal  attendants  to  be  removed,  to  make  room 
for  a  new  set  appointed  by  the  Common  Council.  The  King  and 
Queen  refused  to  be  waited  upon  by  strangers,  who  were,  no  doubt, 
to  act  as  spies;  but  their  own  people  were  removed  notwithstanding. 
On  the  night  of  the  19th,  the  King's  valets  were  carried  off;  and 
then  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel  and  her 
daughter,  and  even  the  waiting-women.  Louis  was  taken  up,  and 
carried  to  his  mother's  apartment,  that  he  might  not  be  left  quite 
alone.  He  probably  slept  after  thus  losing  his  governess  a  second 
time ;  but  his  mother  and  aunt  did  not.  They  were  too  anxious  to 
think  of  sleeping;  too  anxious  to  know  what  to  believe,  and  whether, 
as  they  had  been  assured,  they  should  see  their  companions  again 
in  the  morning.  In  the  morning,  instead  of  the  ladies,  came  the 
news  that  they  were  all  removed  to  another  prison.  At  nine  o'clock, 
one  of  the  King's  valets  reappeared.  He  alonehad  been  pronounced 
innocent  of  any  offence,  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  master. 

Clery,  the  Dauphin's  valet  at  the  Tuileries,  had  been  on  the  watch 
for  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  office,  after  having  been  left 
behind  on  the  dreadful  loth  of  Auguist,  when  his  life  had  been  in  the 
utmost  danger.  He  now  heard  that  the  mayor  was  about  to  appoint 
two  more  servants  to  wait  on  the  King  and  the  Dauphin ;  and  he  so 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  be  one,  that  he  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment  No  one  was  more  pleased  than  Louis  to  see  Cl^ry  again. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  August,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  that  Cl^ry 
entered  once  more  upon  his  service.     The  Queen  desired  him  to  re- 
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sume  his  attendance  upon  the  Dauphin,  and  to  unite  with  the  King's 
valet  in  rendering  the  family  as  comfortable  as  they  could.  The  Prin  • 
cesses  had  now  been  eight  days  without  the  attendance  of  their 
women,  and  their  hair  much  needed  proper  combing  and  arranging. 
At  supper  they  asked  C\€ty  whether  he  could  dress  their  hair.  His 
reply  was,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  do  whatever  they  desired.  The 
officer  on  guard  commanded  him  aloud  to  be  more  guarded  in  his 
replies.  Poor  Cl^ry  was  aghast  at  finding  that  he  must  not  be  civil 
in  his  expressions  to  his  master  and  mistress. 

Cl^ry  did  not  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the 
Dauphin;  for  there  were  at  first  few,  and  latterly  no  other  servants 
than  himself,  except  a  man  named  Tison,  and  his  wife,  who  did  the 
rough  work  of  the  chambers  for  a  time. 

The  way  in  which  the  royal  prisoners  passed  their  days,  for  some 
few  months,  was  as  follows  : — 

The  King  rose  at  six  in  the  summer,  and  at  seven  as  winter  came 
on.  He  shaved  himself,  and  then  Cl^ry  dressed  his  hair,  and 
finished  his  toilette.  The  King  retired  to  a  small  turret-chamber, 
which  he  made  his  study,  and  there  kneeled  at  his  prayers,  and  read 
religious  books  till  nine  o'clock,  his  guard  always  taking  care  that 
the  door  was  half-open  ;  so  that  the  King  could  not  even  kneel  to 
pray  in  entire  privacy.  Meantime,  Cl^ry  made  the  bed,  and  prepared 
the  room  for  breakfast,  and  then  went  down  to  take  up  little  Louis. 
After  washing  and  dressing  him,  he  dressed  the  Queen's  hair,  and 
then  went  to  the  other  Princesses,  to  do  the  same  service  for  them. 
This  was  the  opportunity  seized  for  telling  the  family  any  news  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain  of  what  was  going  on  out  of  doors  It  was 
almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  could  speak  without  being 
overheard  by  the  guards ;  and  even  this  was  contrived  with  caution. 
Clery  showed,  by  an  appointed  sign,  that  he  had  something  to  say; 
and  one  of  the  Princesses  engaged  the  guard  at  the  door  in  conversa- 
tion, while  Cl^ry  whispered  his  news  into  the  ear  of  the  other,  as  he 
bent  over  her  head  to  dress  her  hair.  At  nine,  the  Princesses  and 
Louis  went  up  to  the  King's  apartment  to  breakfast,  when  Cl^ry 
waited  upon  them,  making  haste,  when  the  meal  was  done,  to  go  down 
and  get  the  other  beds  made.  At  ten,  the  whole  family  came  down 
to  the  Queen's  apartment,  and  began  the  business  of  the  day.  Louis 
said  his  geography  lesson  to  his  father,  read  history  with  his  mother, 
and  learned  poetry  by  heart ;  and  did  his  sums  with  his  aunt.     His 
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sister  did  her  lessons  at  the  same  time.  Hers  lasted  till  twelve, 
while  Louis's  were  over  by  eleven,  when  he  played  by  himself  for 
an  hour.  The  Queen  generally  worked  at  her  tapestry-frame ;  but 
sometimes  she  wrote  out  extracts  from  books  for  her  daughter's  use. 
When  she  did  this,  and  when  the  young  Princess  wrote  out  sums 
into  her  cyphering-book,  the  officer  on  guard  used  to  stand  looking 
over  their  shoulders,  to  see  that  they  did  not,  under  false  pretences, 
carry  on  any  secret  correspondence.  It  is  believed  that  they  did  so> 
notwithstanding  all  this  vigilance ;  but  how  they  contrived  it  will 
probably  never  be  known ;  for,  of  course,  they  have  not  told  their 
plan,  and  their  gaolers  were  not  aware  of  it. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  ladies  changed  their  dress  in  the  Princess 
Elizabeth's  room,  before  going  out  to  walk  in  the  garden.  The  King 
and  Queen  did  not  relish  this  daily  walk  in  the  garden,  because  they 
rarely  went  without  being  insulted ;  but  they  persevered  as  long  as 
the  practice  was  permitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  That  Louis, 
particularly,  might  have  air  and  exercise,  they  would  have  made  a 
point  of  going  out,  in  all  but  the  very  worst  weather.  They  were, 
however,  allowed  no  choice.  Wet  or  dry,  rain  or  shine,  out  they  must 
go,  at  the  same  hour  every  day,  because  the  outside  guard  was 
changed  at  that  hour;  and  the  officer  chose  to  see,  without  trouble 
to  himself,  that  the  prisoners  were  all  safe.  Several  guards  were 
always  in  attendance 'upon  the  steps  of  the  family  as  they  walked ; 
and  there  was  only  one  walk  which  they  might  enter,  because  work- 
men were  rebuilding  the  walls  in  other  parts  of  the  enclosure.  Louis 
would  thus  have  benefited  little  by  the  hour  or  two  out  of  doors,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  good  Cl^ry,  who  seems  to  have  found  time  to 
do  evdfything  that  could  serve  or  please  the  family.  Cl^ry  went  out 
with  them  every  day,  and  kept  Louis  at  play  the  whole  time, — some- 
times at  football,  sometimes  at  quoits,  sometimes  at  running  races. 

This  daily  walk  did  not  long  continue  the  practice  of  the  family ; 
and,  though  they  thought  it  right  not  to  give  it  up  themselves,  some 
of  them  were  very  glad  when  it  was  over.  Their  gaoler  treated  them 
with  intolerable  insolence.  He  would  not  stir  till  they  reached  the 
door  they  were  to  pass  out  at,  and  then  made  a  prodigious  jingling 
with  his  great  bunch  of  keys,  and  kept  them  waiting,  under  pretence 
of  not  being  able  to  find  the  key ;  then  he  made  all  the  noise  he 
could  in  drawing  the  bolts ;  and,  stepping  before  them,  stood  in  the 
doorway,  with  his  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  with  which  he  puffed  smoke 
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into  the  face  of  each  of  the  Princesses  as  fhey  passed, — the  guard 
bursting  into  loud  laughs  at  each  puff.  Wherever  they  went,  the 
prisoners  saw  a  guillotine,  or  a  gallows,  or  some  vile  inscription 
chalked  upon  the  walls.  Ohe  of  these  inscriptions  was, "  Little  cubs 
must  be  strangled."  Others  threatened  death,  in  a  gibing  way,  to  the 
King  or  the  Queen.  Cl^ry  one  day  saw  the  King  reading  some 
sach  threat  of  death,  and  would  have  rubbed  it  out ;  but  the  King 
bade  him  let  it  alone. 

They  had  one  object  of  interest  in  their  walks,  which,  however. 


they  were  obliged  to  conceal.  Certain  of  their  devoted  friends  ob- 
tained entrance  to  the  houses  whose  back  windows  commanded  this 
^trden,  and,  though  afraid  to  make  signals,  looked  down  upon  the 
forlorn  party  with  sympathy  which  was  well  understood,  Cl^ry 
one  day  believed  that  Madame  de  Tourzel  had  watched  them  dur- 
ing their  walk ;  a  lady  very  like  her  had  so  earnestly  followed  Louis 
with  her  eyes  through  his  play.  He  whispered  this  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  who  shed  tears  on  hearing  it ;  so  persuaded  had  the 
royal  family  been  that  Madame  de  Tourzel  had  perished.  It  was 
not  she,  however ;  neither  had  she  perished.     She  was  at  one  of 
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her  country  estates,  hoping  that  she  was  kindly  remembered  by 
the  royal  family,  and  forgotten  by  their  enemies. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  intelligence  that  reached 
them,  they  first  learned  in  the  course  of  their  walk.  A  woman  at 
a  window  which  overlooked  the  garden  watched  the  moment  when 
the  guards  turned  their  backs,  and  held  up  for  an  instant  a  large 
sheet  of  pasteboard,  on  which  was  written  "Verdun  is  taken." 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  saw  and  read  this.  The  woman  no  doubt 
thought  this  good  news ;  and  perhaps  they,  too,  were  pleased  that 
their  friends  and  the  foreign  army  were  fairly  in  France,  and  had 
taken  a  town  on  the  road  to  Paris  ;  but  we  shall  see  how  it  turned 
out  to  be  anything  but  good  news. — After  a  few  weeks  they  walked 
no  more  in  the  garden,  and  had  only  such  air  and  exercise  as  they 
could  obtain  upon  the  leads  of  the  Temple. 

From  their  walk  they  came  into  dinner  at  two  o'clock,  where 
Clery  was  again  ready  to  wait,  when  he  became  the  only  remaining 
servant.  This  was  the  hour  when  Santerre  the  brewer,  now  com- 
manding the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  came  daily,  with  two  other 
officers,  to  examine  all  the  apartments  inhabited  by  the  family. 
The  King  sometimes  spoke  to  him, — the  Queen  never. 

^Vfter  dinner,  the  King  and  Queen  played  piquet  or  backgammon; 
not  because  they  could  enjoy  at  present  any  amusement  of  the  kind, 
but  because  they  found  means,  while  bending  their  heads  together 
over  the  board,  to  say  a  few  words  unheard  by  the  guard.  At 
four  o'clock,  the  ladies  and  children  left  the  King,  as  it  was  his 
custom  to  sleep  at  this  hour.  At  six  Clery  and  Louis  entered  the 
apartment,  and  CMry  gave  the  boy  lessons  in  writing,  and  copied, 
at  the  King's  desire,  passages  from  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and 
others,  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  Then  Cl^ry  took  Louis  to  his 
aunt's  room,  where  they  played  at  ball,  and  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock, till  Louis's  supper-time  at  eight  o'clock.  Meanwhile  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  read  aloud  till  eight  o'clock,  when 
they  went  to  Louis,  to  sit  beside  him  while  he  had  his  supper. 
Then  the  King  amused  the  children  with  riddles,  which  he  had 
found  in  a  collection  of  old  newspapers.  All  kindly  exerted  them- 
selves to  send  Louis  cheerful  to  bed.  He  was  too  young,  they 
thought,  to  lie  down  with  so  sad  a  heart  as  they  each  had  every 
night  in  their  prison. 

However  busy  Cl^ry  might  be,  he  never  failed  to  be  in  the  King's 
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little  study  at  seven  o'clock.  Regularly  at  that  hour  every  evening, 
a  crier  stood  in  the  street,  close  by  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  and 
proclaimed  what  had  been  done  that  day  in  the  Assembly,  the 
Magistrates'  Hall,  and  in  the  array.  This  crier  was  no  doubt  sent, 
or  induced  to  stand  in  that  particular  place,  by  friends  of  the  royal 
family.  In  the  little  turret-room,  while  all  was  silent  there,  C16ry 
could  catch  what  the  crier  said ;  and  he  found  means  to  whisper 
it  to  the  Queen  when  she  had  heard  Louis  say  his  prayers,  and 
when  Cl^  put  him  into  bed. 


"VERDUN  IS  TAKBH." 

Louis  had  added  to  his  prayer  one  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
Madame  de  Tourzel.  He  had  so  well  learned  the  temper  and  feel- 
ings of  the  guards  that  were  always  about  the  family,  that  when  one 
of  them  stood  near  enough  to  hear  the  words  of  his  prayer,  he  re- 
peated the  parts  in  which  persons  were  named  in  a  whisper. 

At  nine  o'clock,  Cl^ry  went  down  to  wait  at  supper.  As  the 
Dauphin  was  never  to  be  left  alone,  while  such  guards  stood  about, 
his  mother  and  aunt  took  it  in  turns  to  sit  beside  him  ;  and  CMry 
brought  up  supper  for  whichever  of  them  it  might  be.  This  afforded 
opportunity  for  a  few  more  words  of  news,  if  there  was  any  to  tell. 
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After  supper  the  King  attended  his  wife,  sister,  and  daughter  to 
the  Queen's  apartment,  shook  hands  with  them  as  he  said  good- 
nighty  and  retired  to  his  little  study,  where  he  read  till  midnight. 
The  guard  was  changed  at  midnight,  and  the  King  would  never 
go  to  rest  till  he  knew  who  was  to  be  on  guard.  If  it  was  a  stranger, 
he  would  learn  his  name*  This  kept  Cl^ry  up  too.  After  he  had 
assisted  the  King  to  andress,  he  lay  down  on  his  small  bed,  which 
he  had  placed  beside  that  of  the  King  in  order  to  be  at  hand  in 
case  of  danger. 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  weary  days  of  this  unhappy  famil/s 
imprisonment.  The  King  does  not  seem  to  have  been  troubled 
by  any  suspicion  that  they  were  all  here  through  his  fault,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  their  conduct  to  remind  him  of  it.  They  could  not 
but  have  felt  it ;  but  they  probably  did  not  blame,  but  only  mourned 
over  him.  His  quietness  they  called  heroism,  and  his  indolent  con- 
tent, patience.  His  worst  weaknesses  were  hidden  here,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  The  Queen  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  he  had  never  spoken  to  any  of  their  gaolers  ;  but,  upon 
th  ^  whole,  they  managed  to  persuade  themselves  and  each  other 
that  he  was  a  martyr  suffering  in  piety  and  patience.  We  should 
have  thought  better  of  him  if  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of  self- 
reproach  for  having  done  nothing  in  defence  of  his  crown,  his 
family,  and  friends,  but  much  towards  the  destruction  of  all  If 
he  had  been  brave  and  sincere,  however  ignorant  and  mistaken, 
his  family  would  now  have  been  in  a  condition  of  honour  and 
safety,  though  perhaps  exiles  from  France. 

These  dreary  days  were  varied  by  the  arrival  of  bad  news,'never 
of  good — though  the  taking  of  Verdun  at  first  looked  like  good 
news.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  King  that,  though 
his  brothers  and  other  friends  were  nearer  than  they  had  been,  his 
most  deadly  enemies  were  nearer  still — close  round  about  him,  and 
sure  to  be  made  more  cruel  by  every  alarm  given  them  by  his 
allies.  The  nearer  the  army  approached,  the  greater  was  the  danger 
of  the  prisoners.  A  few  minutes  after  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had 
read  the  words  on  the  pasteboard,  a  new  guard  arrived,  in  a  pas- 
sion of  fear  and  anger.  He  bade  them  all  go  in  ;  he  arrested  and 
carried  off  Cler/s  fellow-servant,  whom  they  never  saw  again,  though 
he  got  off  with  a  month's  imprisonment.  While  the  valet  was  pack- 
ing up  his  clothes,  the  guard  kept  shouting  to  the  King,  "The 
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drum  has  beat  to  arms :  the  alarm-bell  is  ringing  :  the  alarm-guns 
have  been  fired :  the  emigrants  are  at  Verdun.  If  they  come  here, 
we  shall  all  perish ;  but  you  shall  die  first."  On  hearing  this,  Louis 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  His  sister 
foUowed,  and  tried  to  comfort  him.  He  saw  that  his  father  was 
not  frightened.  The  King  was  full  of  hope ;  but  there  was  more 
reason  for  Louis's  terror  than  for  his  father's  expectation  of  deliver- 
ance. Many  warnings  of  the  kind  occurred,  but  the  King  never 
believed  them.  One  of  his  guards  said  to  him,  one  night,  that  if 
the  invaders  advanced,  the  whole  royal  family  would  certainly 
perish.  This  man  declared  that  many  people  pitied  the  little  boy, 
but  that,  as  the  son  of  a  tyrant,  he  must  die  with  the  rest. 

The  fears  of  the  disorderly  people  of  Paris,  who  knew  that  they 
were  ill  prepared  for  an  invasion,  made  them  desperate ;  and  they 
began  murdering  before  the  very  gates  of  the  prison  all  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  the  King's  friends,  and  therefore  their  enemies.  It 
was  not  likely  that  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  should  escape, — she 
who  had  been  the  superintendent  of  the  royal  household,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  Queen ;  she  who,  after  having  been  in  safety 
in  London,  had  gone  back  to  France,  to  share  the  fortimes  of  her 
mistress  and  friend.  This  news  of  the  taking  of  Verdun  cost  her  her 
life;  anda  multitude  more  were  massacred  during  the  next  three  days. 

In  the  night  after  the  news  came,  the  Queen,  who  could  not  sleep, 
heard  the  drums  rolling  continually.  The  next  day,  the  3rd  of 
September,  as  she  was  sitting  down  to  backgammon  with  the  King, 
at  three  o'clock,  a  great  clamour  was  heard  in  the  street  The 
officer  on  guard  in  the  room  shut  the  window  and  drew  the  curtains, 
— knowing  well  what  was  the  matter.  Cl^ry  at  this  moment  entered. 
The  Queen  asked  him  why  he  was  not  at  dinner.  He  replied  that 
he  was  indbposed, — and  well  indeed  he  might  feel  so.  He  had 
just  sat  down  to  dinner  with  Tison  and  his  wife,  when  something  was 
held  up  at  the  window  which  he  knew  at  a  glance  to  be  the  head 
of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe.  He  ran  to  prevent  the  Queen's 
hearing  of  it,  if  possible. 

The  King  asked  some  of  the  officers  if  his  family  were  in  danger, 

and  was  told  that  the  people  had  heard  that  the  royal  prisoners 

had  left  the  Temple,  and  were  crying  out  for  the  King  to  appear 

at  a  window ;  but  that  this  was  not  to  be  allowed,  as  the  people 
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must  learn  to  have  more  confidence  in  their  magistrates.  Mean- 
time, curses  of  the  Queen  were  heard  without ;  and  one  of  the 
guard  told  her  that  the  people  wanted  to  show  her  her  friend's 
head,  that  she  might  see  how  tyrants  were  to  be  served,  and  that 
if  she  did  not  go  to  the  window,  the  people  would  come  up  to  her. 

The  Queen  dropped  in  a  fainting-fit ;  and  the  brute  left  the  room 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Cl^ry  lifted  the  Queen  into  an  arm- 
chair, and  Louis  helped  his  sister  to  try  to  revive  their  mother. 
He  put  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  his  tears  fell  upon  her  face. 
When  she  revived,  they  were  glad  to  see  her  shed  tears.  They 
all  went  into  the  Princess  Eli2abeth's  room,  where  the  noise  from 
without  was  less  heard.  There  the  Queen  stood,  silent  and  motion- 
less, and  apparently  unaware  of  all  that  was  said  and  done  in  the 
room.  Yet  this  was  the  time  chosen  by  a  messenger  from  the 
mayor  for  settling  some  accounts  with  the  King.  This  man,  not 
understanding  the  Queen's  misery,  thought,  when  he  saw  her  lost 
and  motionless,  that  she  remained  standing  out  of  respect  to  him ! 

The  noise  continued  for  two  hours ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
mob  would  have  burst  the  doors,  and  murdered  the  family,  if  an 
officer  of  the  magistrates  had  not  fastened  a  tricolor  ribbon  across 
the  great  gate, — a  symbol  which  the  people  always  respected. 
This  officer  made  Cl^ry  pay,  out  of  the  King's  money,  for  this 
ribbon,  which  cost  somewhat  less  than  two  shillings. 

The  Queen  had  not  slept  the  night  before;  this  night  her 
daughter  and  sister  heard  her  sobs  the  whole  night  through,  while 
the  continual  roll  of  the  distant  drums  prepared  them  for  new 
horrors.  Nothing  more  occurred  to  alarm  them,  however,  for  some 
weeks ;  and  it  was  long  before  they  knew  that  the  massacre  which 
began  on  that  dreadful  day  was  carried  on  through  the  two  next 

Whatever  hopes  the  King  had  from  abroad  soon  grew  fainter. 
The  army  began  to  retreat  before  the  end  of  September.  One  of 
the  reasons  of  this  was  that  the  King's  brothers  and  friends  had 
misled  the  sovereigns  of  other  countries,  by  saying  that  the  French 
nation  generally  were  attached  to  the  King,  and  that  the  country- 
people  would  rise  in  his  favour  all  along  the  line  of  march.  They 
may  have  believed  this  themselves ;  but  it  was  a  great  mistake ; 
and  when  the  foreign  forces  entered  France,  they  found  the  country- 
people  universally  their  enemies.  They  would  not  furnish  food, 
or  any  other  assistance,  and   deserted   their  homes  to  join  the 
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Tevolutionary  forces.  Thus,  the  foreign  troops  could  not  get  on ; 
and  before  a  month  was  out,  they  were  retreating,  having  done  the 
royal  cause  nothing  but  harm  by  taking  Verdun. 

The  people  of  Paris,  encouraged  and  delighted,  now  declared 
royalty  abolished  in  France.  The  gaolers  at  once  left  off  calling 
the  family  by  their  titles,  and  objected  to  Cl^r/s  making  any  re- 
quests in  the  name  of  the  King,  whom,  to  his  face,  they  called 
Louis  or  Capet.  A  shoemaker,  named  Simon,  was  alwa3rs  in  office 
in  the  Temple,  superintending  the  management  of  the  prison  in 
some  of  its  departments.  This  man  prided  himself  upon  his  rude- 
ness, and  would  now  sometimes  say,  in  the  King's  hearing,  "  Cl^ry, 
ask  Capet  if  he  wants  anything,  that  I  may  not  have  the  trouble 
of  coming  up  a  second  time." 

Some  new  linen  being  at  last  sent  (after  the  Princesses  had  been 
obliged  to  mend  their  clothes  every  day,  and  to  sit  up  to  mend  the 
King's  after  he  was  in  bed),  the  sempstresses  were  found  to  have 
marked  the  linen,  as  usual,  with  crowned  letters ;  and  the  Prin- 
cesses were  ordered  to  take  out  the  marks  before  they  were  allowed 
to  wear  the  clothes.  As  it  was  found  that  some  correspondence 
was  carried  on  between  the  prisoners  and  their  friends  without,  and 
the  means  could  not  be  detected,  all  their  employments  looked 
suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  their  gaolers.  After  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
had  been  forbidden,  the  Queen  gave  directions  to  CMry  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  some  chair-covers  of  tapestry-work  which  she 
and  her  sister-in-law  had  worked  for  their  amusement ;  but  the 
guard  would  not  let  them  be  sent  out  of  the  prison,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  contain  hieroglyphic  figures,  which  would  be  under- 
stood by  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  directed.  One  day  when 
Louis  was  by  his  mother's  side  studying  a  multiplication-table  which 
Cl^ry  had  made  for  him  at  her  desire,  the  guard  interfered,  saying 
that  he  was  afraid  the  Queen  was  teaching  her  son  a  cipher-language, 
under  pretence  of  giving  him  lessons  in  arithmetic  So  the  poor 
boy  learned  no  more  arithmetic.  While  reading  history  with  her 
son,  the  Queen  had  many  lectures  to  undergo  about  giving  him  a 
republican  education, — lectures  which  were  cruel  because  they 
were  perfectly  useless.  The  Queen  knew  nothing  about  republi- 
canism, beyond  what  she  had  seen  of  late  in  Paris;  and  she  had  seen 
nothing  which  could  induce  her  to  instruct  her  child  in  its  flavour. 

Everything  that  came  in  and  went  out  was  searched ;  but  yet  it 
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does  not  appear  that  the  real  means  of  communication  were  dis- 
covered. The  macaroons  were  broken,  the  fish  cut  open,  the 
wabiuts  split,  in  search  of  notes ;  and  none  were  found.  A  book 
which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  wished  to  return  to  the  person  who 
had  lent  it  to  her,  had  all  the  margins  cut  ofif,  lest  there  should  be 
writing  on  them  in  invisible  ink.  The  washing-bills,  and  all  paper 
wrappers,  were  held  to  the  fire,  under  the  same  suspicion ;  and  all 
the  folds  of  the  linen  from  the  wash  were  examined  for  hidden  notes. 

Once  there  was  a  fancy  that  the  King  wished  to  poison  himself; 
and  the  guards  made  poor  Cl^ry  swallow  some  essence  of  soap, 
bought  for  the  King  to  shave  with.  All  these  things  showed  the 
dread  entertained  by  the  newly  freed  people  of  being  crushed  by 
foreign  powers,  and  the  opinion  that  prevailed  of  the  selfish  and 
tyrannical  habits  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  jealousy  and  cruelty 
from  which  they  were  now  suffering  were  signs,  perhaps,  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  people ;  but  they  told  quite  as  plainly  of  a  con- 
dition of  desperate  fear.  If  they  had  known  the  truth,  they  might 
have  discovered  that  their  persecutors  were  not  less  wretched  than 
themselves.  In  point  of  ignorance  of  one  another's  views,  wishes, 
and  intents,  and  of  the  means  of  securing  the  welfare  of  a  nation, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  say  which  party  was  the  least  fit  to  govern. 

Now  that  royalty  was  declared  to  be  abolished,  the  family  must 
have  pondered  night  and  day  what  was  to  become  of  them,  if  a 
foreign  army  did  not  come  to  release  them  ;  of  which  there  seemed 
less  chance  now  than  on  that  summer  night  when  the  Queen  had 
gazed  at  the  moon,  and  hoped  that  another  month  would  restore 
her  to  freedom  and  dignity.  She  could  not  now  avoid  supposing 
that  they  might  be  got  rid  of  by  death  ;  yet  she  heard  rumours  of 
another  fate.  One  day  she  was  told  that  her  husband  and  son 
were  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  castle  of  Chambord.  The 
King  was  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  it  was  early  for  him  to  have 
to  quit  the  activity  and  enjoyment  of  life ;  but  what  must  she  have 
felt  as  she  looked  upon  her  boy,  not  yet  eight  years  old,  and 
imagined  him  mewed  up  in  a  fortress  for  as  long  as  he  might  live  ? 
She  seems  to  have  felt  more  keenly  than  anything  else  any  fear  or 
vexation  caused  to  her  boy;  which  was  natural  enough,  as  he  was  the 
youngest  of  the  party.  Almost  the  only  time  when  she  showed  any 
impatience  at  the  behaviour  of  their  guards  was  when  one  of  them 
waked  Louis  suddenly  one  night,  to  see  whether  he  was  safe  in  bed. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   FAMILY   SEPARATED. 

Their  sorrows  increased  as  time  went  on.  The  King  was  separated, 
from  his  family ;  but  when  the  Queen's  grief  alarmed  the  gaolers, 
the  party  were  allowed  to  take  their  meals  together,  on  condition 
of  their  speaking  so  as  to  be  heard,  and  only  in  French.  It  now 
became  more  necessary  than  ever  for  Cl^ry  to  learn  what  he  could 
of  what  was  passing  out  of  doors  ;  and  Louis  helped  in  a  plan  by 
which  Cl^ry  was  to  tell  whatever  he  could  learn.  Louis  and  his 
sister  now  played  battledore  and  other  games  after  dinner,  in  an 
outer  room,  their  aunt  sitting  by  with  her  book  or  work.  Cl^ry  sat 
down  with  his  book,  and  the  children  made  all  the  noise  they  could 
with  their  play,  that  Cl^ry  might  speak  to  the  Princess  unheard  by 
the  guard.  Neither  he  nor  the  Princess  raised  their  heads  from 
their  books,  and  Cl^ry  moved  his  lips  as  little  as  he  could,  so  that  no 
one  who  was  not  listening  could  have  supposed  that  he  was  speaking. 
The  Dauphin  cheered  and  amused  his  parents  by  his  childish  fun 
and  little  pranks,  but  yet,  every  one  observed  that  he  never  forgot 
that  he  was  in  a  prison.  It  was  painful  to  see  a  boy  so  young  acting 
with  the  caution  of  an  old  person,  from  the  consciousness  of  being 
surrounded  by  enemies.  Some  of  his  caution  was  owing  to  fear, 
and  some  to  the  gentleness  of  his  temper.  He  was  never  heard  to 
speak  of  the  Tuileries  or  of  Versailles,  though  it  was  certain  that 
he  had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  kind  of  life  he  had  led  there. 
He  thought  it  would  grieve  his  parents  ta  be  reminded  of  their 
palaces,  and  of  the  days  of  their  power.  One  morning  he  declared, 
when  asked,  that  he  had  before  seen  an  officer  who  came  to  guard 
them  for  the  first  time.  The  officer  asked  him  repeatedly  where  he 
had  seen  him,  but  Louis  would  not  say.  At  last,  he  whispered  to 
his  mother,  "  It  was  when  we  were  coming  back  from  Varennes.'* 
When  any  guard  more  civil  than  the  rest  appeared  on  duty,  Louis 
always  ran  with  the  good  news  to  the  Queen.  One  day,  a  stone- 
mason was  employed  in  making  holes  in  the  doorway  of  the  outer 
room,  in  which  large  bolts  were  to  be  fixed.     While  the  man  was 
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at  breakfast,  Louis  amused  himself  with  his  tools.  This  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  King  to  gratify  his  well-known  taste ;  and  he 
began  to  work  with  the  mallet  and  chisel,  to  show  his  boy  the  way. 
The  mason  came  back,  and,  moved  by  seeing  the  King  so  employed, 
said,  "  When  you  get  out,  you  will  be  able  to  say  that  you  worked 
at  your  own  bars.**  "  Ah  ! "  said  the  King,  "  when  and  how  shall 
I  get  out  ?  "  Louis  burst  out  a-crying ;  and  the  King,  throwing 
down  the  tools,  went  into  his  chamber,  and  paced  up  and  down  with 
long  strides. 

It  appears  that  the  King  was  touched  with  somewhat  of  the  same 
superstition  of  which'  the  Queen  gave  occasional  tokens, — like  many 
other  sufferers  in  a  time  of  suspense.  No  one  liked  to  refuse  to 
play  with  Louis  when  he  wanted  to  play ;  so,  one  afternoon,  when 
the  King  was  very  sad,  he  consented  to  a  game  at  nine-pins,  because 
his  boy  asked  him.  The  Dauphin  twice  counted  sixteen,  and  then 
lost  the  game.  "  Whenever  I  get  sixteen,"  exclaimed  he,  a  little 
vexed,  "  I  always  lose  the  game."  The  King,  remembering  that 
he  was  the  sixteenth  Louis,  looked  very  grave ;  and  Q^ry  thought 
his  mind  was  superstitiously  impressed  by  the  bo/s  words. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  a  feverish  complaint  attacked  the 
King,  and  then  the  whole  family  in  turn.  The  wife  and  sister  of 
the  King  assisted  Cl^ry  to  nurse  him,  and  often  made  his  bed  with 
their  own  hands.  Louis,  who  had  slept  in  the  King's  room  since 
the  partial  separation  of  the  family,  was  the  next  attacked.  Not 
all  that  the  Queen  could  say  availed  to  procure  permission  to  re- 
main with  her  child  during  the  night.  Cl^ry,  however,  never  left  him ; 
and  Louis  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  was  grateful 

Before  the  Princesses  had  recovered,  poor  Q^ry  was  more  iH 
with  rheumatic  fever,  than  any  of  them  had  been.  He  made  a  great 
effort  to  rise  and  attend  the  King,  the  first  day ;  but  his  master, 
seeing  the  condition  he  was  in,  sent  him  to  bed  again,  and  himself 
took  up  his  son,  and  dressed  him.  Louis  scarcely  left  Clary's  bedside 
all  day,  bringing  him  drink,  and  doing  all  the  httle  services  he  could 
think  of.  The  King  found  a  moment  to  tell  Cl^ry  unobserved  that 
he  should  see  the  physician  the  next  day ;  and  the  Princesses  went 
to  visit  him  in  the  evening,  when  the  Princess  Elizabeth  slipped 
into  his  hand  some  medicine  which  had  been  brought  for  her,  as 
she  was  yet  far  from  well.  It  distressed  Cl^ry  to  accept  this,  and 
to  know  how  the  ladies  undertook  his  duties, — the  Queen  putting 
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Louis  to  bed,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  dressing  the  King's  hair. 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  asked  for  medicines,  as  if  for  herself,  that 
Cldry  might  have  them  even  after  he  had  left  his  bed,  to  which  he 
was  confined  for  six  days.  Among  other  things  she  had  obtained 
a  box  of  ipecacuanha  lozenges  for  his  cough.  Having  had  no  op- 
poTtuDity  of  giving  these  to  Cl^ry  during  the  day,  she  left  them  with 
Louis  when  she  bade  him  good-night,  thinking  that  Cl^ry  would  be 
upstairs  presently.  This  was  before  nine.  It  was  just  eleven  when 
Cl^ry  came  up,  to  turn  down  the  King's  bed.  Louis  called  to  him 
in  a  low  voice ;  and  Cl^ry  was  afraid  that  he  was  ill,  as  he  was  not 
asleep.     "  No,"  Louis  said,  "  I  am  not  ill ;  but  I  have  a  little  box 
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to  giVe  you.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  come  at  last,  for  I  could  hardly 
keep  my  eyes  open ;  and  they  have  been  shut  several  times,  I  be- 
lieve." Seeing  that  CMry  was  moved,  Louis  kissed  him,  and  then 
was  asleep  in  a  minute.  At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  nth  of 
December,  everybody  in  the  Temple  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
cavalry  and  cannon  entering  the  garden,  and  the  drums  beating 
throughout  the  city.  Louis  did  not  know  what  this  meant ;  but  bis 
parents  understood  that  the  King  was  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
that  this  noise  arose  from  the  military  preparations  for  the  great 
event  His  father  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  breakfast, 
as  usual,  at  nine  o'clock-     Nobody  said  much,  because  the  guards 
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were  ia  the  room ;  but  he  saw  his  father  and  mother  look  very  ex- 
pressively at  each  other  when  he  and  his  father  were  going  down- 
stairs again,  at  ten  o'clock.  He  went  to  his  lessons,  as  usual,  and 
was  reading  to  the  King  when  two  officers  came  from  the  magi- 
strates, to  say  that  they  must  immediately  take  Louis  to  his  mother. 
Argument  was  useless ;  so  Cl^ry  was  desired  to  go  with  the  boy. 
On  his  return,  Cl^ry  gave  comfort  to  the  King  by  assuring  him  that 
Louis  really  was  with  his  mother. 

The  King  was  soon  after  taken  to  the  Convention,  before  whom 
he  was  to  be  tried.  Never  till  this  day  had  the  Queen  asked  any 
question  of  her  guards ;  and  to-day  she  obtained  no  informatior., 
though  she  made  every  inquiry  jshe  could  devise.  The  King  re- 
turned at  six  o'clock ;  but  he  was  immediately  locked  up  without 
seeing  any  one.  No  bed  had  yet  been  provided  for  Louis  in  his 
mother's  room ;  and  this  night  she  gave  up  hers  to  him,  and  sat  up. 
The  Princesses  were  most  unwilling  to  leave  her  in  the  state  of 
agitation  she  was  in ;  but  she  insisted  upon  their  going  to  rest.  The 
next  day  she  implored  that  if  the  King  might  not  see  his  wife  and 
sister,  his  children  should  not  be  separated  from  him.  The  reply 
was  what  might  have  been  expected, — ^that  the  children  must  not 
be  made  messengers  between  their  parents ;  but  that  they  might  be 
with  their  father,  if  they  did  not  see  the  Queen,  till  the  trial  was 
over.  Occupied  as  the  King  was  with  his  defence,  this  could  not 
be,  ncSwrould  he  deprive  their  mother  of  the  solace  of  their  society ; 
so  Louis's  bed  was  removed  to  his  mother's  room,  and  no  one  knew 
when  he  would  see  his  father  again. 

Louis  saw  his  father  but  once  more.  It  was  in  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  January.  The  crier,  who  came  into  the  street 
at  seven  o'clock,  proclaimed  the  sentence  that  Louis  Capet  wjis  to 
be  executed  the  next  day. 

The  family  were  at  last  permitted  to  see  the  King,-  and  at  half- 
past  eight  were  told  that  he  was  ready.  The  Queen  took  Louis  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  downstairs,  the  Princesses  following.  It 
appears  that  the  guards  had  some  idea  that  the  King  would  attempt 
suicide,  for  they  would  not  allow  him  to  have  a  knife  at  his  dinner ; 
and  they  now  would  not  lose  sight  of  him,  even  while  meeting  his 
family.  They  would  not  have  allowed  the  door  to  be  shut,  but  that 
it  was  a  glass  door,  through  which  they  could  look,  on  any  alarm. 
So  far  from  the  King  having  thought  of  suicide,  it  is  now  believed  by 
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most  people  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  counsel 
and  friends  that  there  was  not  really  much  danger  of  his  execution 
taking  place,  and  that  he  would  be  permitted,  at  the  last  moment,  to 
s^peal  to  the  Primary  Assemblies,  where  an  appeal  would  be  success- 
ful This  seems  confirmed  by  his  conduct  on  the  scaffold.  He 
was,  as  he  had  been  through  life,  deceived  and  mistaken,  and  the 
moment  of  liis  being  undeceived  was  one  of  dreadful  agony  of  mind. 
It  deprived  him  of  all  dignity  and  fortitude ;  and  his  struggles  were 
such  that  it  required  the  strength  of  three  executioners  to  overpower 
him  and  fulfil  the  sentence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  family  never 
knew  this ;  and  the  mass  of  the  crowd  did  not  see  what  happened 
on  the  scaffold ;  but  some  who  did  see  the  whole,  have  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  showed  at  last  no  more 
dignity  in  his  death  than  in  his  life. 

How  much  hope  he  imparted  to  his  family  during  their  evening 
interview  can  now  never  be  known;  but  his  legal  advisers  and  his 
servants  gave  him  such  abundant  assurances  that  the  sentence 
could  never  be  really  executed  upon  a  King,  that  the  hopes  of  his 
family  were  probably  sustained  by  their  words.  Not  a  sound,  how- 
ever, was  heard  by  Cl^ry  outside  the  door.  The  King  sat  between 
his  wife  and  sister,  and  kept  Louis  standing  between  his  knees — the 
Princess  Royal  sitting  nearly  in  front.  There  was  much  weeping; 
and  most  that  was  said  was  by  the  King.  He  desired  his  boy  to 
harbour  no  revenge  against  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  then  gave 
him  hk  blessing. 

When  the  peasant-child  sees  his  father  dying  on  his  fever-bed, 
and  knows  that  the  question  is  in  the  heart  of  both  parents,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  widow  and  her  children,  he  may  feel  his  little 
heart  bursting  with  fear  and  sorrow,  and  may  think  that  no  one 
can  be  more  unhappy  than  he.  But  Louis  was  more  unhappy. 
Here  was  his  father,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  years,  about  to  die  a 
violent  death,  amidst  the  hatred  of  millions  of  men,  who,  if  all  had 
done  right,  should  have  been  attached  to  him,  and  have  defended 
his  life  at  the  peril  of  their  own.  For  the  peasant-child  there  is 
comfort  in  prospect.  His  father's  grave  is  respected  in  the  church- 
yard; the  neighbours  are  kind;  there  is  the  consolation  of  work 
for  those  who  survive,  and  the  free  air,  and  the  spring  flowers,  and 
the  mowing,  and  the  harvest,  and  all  the  pleasures  which  cannot 
be  withheld  from  those  who  live  at  liberty  in  the  country.     For 
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the  princely  child  there  were  none  of  these  comforts.  As  far  u 
he  could  see,  his  father  and  mother  had  no  fiiends ;  he  and  his 
family  were  in  a  dismal  prison,  with  insulting  enemies  about  them, 
and  no  prospect  of  any  change  for  the  better,  when  his  father 
should  have  been  thus  violently  torn  away.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  a  more  miserable  child  than  Louis  was  now. 


The  Queen  much  wished  to  remain  with  the  King  ail  night;  but 
tliy  King  saw  that  it  was  better  that  their  strength  should  not  be 
thus  worn  out  in  grief,  and  be  said  that  he  needed  some  hours  of 
rest  and  stillness.  He  promised  that  the  family  should  come  to 
him  in  the  morning ;  and  they,  therefore,  left  him  at  a  quarter 
past  ten,  having  spent  an  hour  arid  three-quarters  with  him.     He 
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told  Cl^ry  that  he  never  intended  to  keep  this  promise,  and  should 
spare  them  and  himself  the  affliction  of  such  an  interview.  The 
Queen  chose  to  put  Louis  to  bed,  as  usual,  but  had  hardly  strength 
to  do  it  She  then  threw  herself,  dressed,  upon  her  own  bed, 
where  the  Princesses  heard  her  shivering  and  sobbing  with  cold 
and  grief,  all  night  long.  The  whole  family  were  dressed  by  six, 
in  expectation  of  being  sent  for  by  the  King;  and  when  the  door 
opened,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  thought  the  summons  was 
come;  but  it  was  only  an  attendant,  looking  for  a  prayer-book,  as 
a  priest  was  going  to  say  mass  in  the  King's  apartment.  Then 
they  waited  hour  after  hour,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  suspected 
that  the  King  would  not  keep  his  promise.  At  a  little  after  ten,, 
the  firing  of  the  artillery,  and  the  shouts  in  the  streets  of  "  Ix>ng 
live  the  Republic ! "  told  them  but  too  plainly  that  all  was 
over. 

The  melancholy  life  they  led  went  on  through  the  rest  of  the 
^vinter  and  spring  with  little  variety^  The  parapet  of  the  leads  was 
raised,  and  every  chink  stopped  up,  to  prevent  the  family  seeing 
anything,  or  being  seen  when  they  walked ;  so  that  his  daily  exer- 
cise could  have  been  but  little  of  an  amusement  to  the  poor  boy. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  he  was  snatched  up  from  sleep,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  in  order  that  his  bed  might  be  searched,  as  it 
was  beheved  that  his  mother  and  aunt  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  people  without,  by  some  secret  means.  Nothing  was  found 
in  Louis's  bed ;  and  only  a  tradesman's  address,  and  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax,  in  any  of  the  apartments.  The  Princesses  certainly 
contrived  to  conceal  some  pencils,  for  they  had  some  remaining 
in  the  following  October.  While  the  King  was  separated  from 
them,  they  corresponded  with  him  by  putting  small  notes  into  the 
middle  of  balls  of  cotton,  which  were  found  by  Cl^ry  in  the  linen- 
press  occasionally,  and  which  would  hardly  have  excited  any  sus- 
picion if  they  had  been  seen  there  by  the  most  watchful  of  the 
gaolers.  It  is  probable  that  the  Princesses  communicated  by  the 
same  method  with  people  out  of  doors,  when  their  linen  went  out 
or  was  brought  in.  It  certainly  appears  that  they  did  carry  on  a 
correspondence  by  some  means.  No  one  would  blame  them  for 
this;  but  neither,  when  the  situation  and  the  fears  of  the  new  re- 
publicans are  considered,  assailed  and  invaded  as  they  were  by  Ihe 
powerful  friends  of  royalty,  can  we  wondei  ac  the  frequency  and 
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Strictness  of  their  searches,  while  certain  that  their  orders  were 
evaded  by  the  prisoners. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  poor  Louis  was  taken  ill  with  fever.  It  was 
a  very  serious  illness,  and  lasted  nearly  a  month;  and  he  never  was, 
in  good  health  again.  The  want  of  proper  air,  exercise,  and  play, 
and  the  dull  life  he  led  among  melancholy  companions,  were  qui:e 
enough  to  destroy  the  health  of  any  boy.  He  was  tenderly  nursed 
by  his  mother  and  aunt,  and  his  sister  played  with  him;  but  thore 
was  no  peace  in  their  minds,  and  no  mirth  in  their  faces,  to  cheer 
his  young  heart  One  anecdote  shows  how  sad  their  manners  were 
now.  Tison's  wife,  who  did  some  of  the  work  of  their  chambers, 
went  mad,  and  talked  to  herself  in  a  way  so  ridiculous,  that  the 
Princess  Royal  could  not  help  laughing.  This  made  the  Queen 
and  Princess  Eliiabeth  look  at  her  with  pleasure — it  was  so  long 
since  they  had  seen  her  laugh  !  And  yet  this  poor  girl  who  never 
laughed  was  then  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  her  brother  not 
yet  nine. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FURTHER  SEPARATION. 

The  3rd  of  July  was  the  most  terrible  morning  to  Louis.  Before 
he  was  up,  and  while  his  mother  was  by  his  bedside,  som^  officers 
came  into  the  room,  with  an  order  from  the  Convention  that  Louis 
should  be  taken  from  his  family,  and  kept  in  the  most  secure  room 
in  the  Temple.  If  the  Queen  could  have  commanded  herself  so 
far  as  to  obey  at  once,  and  let  him  go  quietly,  the  unhappy  boy 
might  have  been  less  terrified  than  he  was.  But  this  was  hardly 
to  be  expected.  These  repeated  cruelties  had  worn  out  her  spirits; 
and  she  now  made  a  frantic  resistance.  For  a  whole  hour  she 
kept  off  the  officers  from  his  bed,  and  her  lamentations  were  dread- 
ful to  hear:  so  that  the  terrified  boy  not  only  wept,  but  uttered 
cries.  His  aunt  and  sister,  though  in  tears,  commanded  them- 
selves so  far  as  to  dress  him,  and  thus  show  that  they  intended  no 
vain  opposition.  The  officers  were  made  angry  by  the  delay  in. 
obeying  orders  of  which  they  were  only  the  bearers.  They  did  all 
they  could  in  assuring  the  Queen  that  no  danger  to  the  boy's  life 
was  to  be  feared,  and  in  promising  to  convey  to  the  authorities  her 
request  that  she  might  see  him  at  meal-times,  at  least  Then  they 
carried  him  off,  crying  bitterly.  He  never  again  saw  his  mother^ 
though  she  saw  him  by  stealth. 

It  was  not  likely  that  her  request  about  meeting  him  at  meals 
would  be  granted ;  for  the  very  object  of  separating  him  was  to  put 
out  of  his  head  all  the  ideas  of  princely  power  and  authority  of 
which  the  mind  of  a  royal  child  was  likely  to  be  full.  The  inten- 
rion  was  to  bring  him  up  with  republican  ideas  and  feelings,  in 
order  at  once  to  make  of  him  what  was  then  called  "a  good  citizen," 
and  to  render  him  less  an  object  of  hope  and  expectation  to  the 
foreign  powers  who  already  gave  him  the  royal  titles,  and  led  on 
their  armies,  as  if  to  the  rescue  of  a  king,  while  the  French  nation 
declared  that  royalty  was  abolished,  and  that  they  had  no  king,  and 
would  have  none.  So  this  sickly,  sad,  helpless  little  boy  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  party  from  the  arms  of  his  mother  and  aunt,  to  be 
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brought  up  in  contempt  of  his  family  and  rank,  while  the  othei  party 
were,  ail  over  Europe,  giving  him  the  title  of  Louis  XVII.,  and 
speaking  with  reverence  of  him,  as  if  he  sat  upon  a  throne.  This 
unhappy  child,  called  a  King,  wept  without  pause  for  two  whole 
days,  begging  every  one  he  saw  to  take  him  to  his  mother.  The 
endeavour  then  was  to  make  him  forget  her ;  but  though  they  awed 
him  so  that  he  soon  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  her,  or  to  weep,  an 
incident  showed  that  he  still  pined  for  her.  A  report  got  abroad 
that  he  had  been  seen  in  one  of  the  public  walks  of  Paris,  and  others 
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said  that  he  was  dead.  Some  members  of  the  Convention  were 
therefore  sent  to  the  Temple,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Louts  was  led 
down  to  the  garden  to  be  seen  by  them ;  and  he  immediately 
be^ed  to  be  taken  to  his  mother,  but  was  told  it  was  impossible. 
Long  and  wearily  did  she  pine  for  him.  She  heard  of  him  fre- 
quently, from  one  of  the  gaolers  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  told 
which  could  cause  her  anything  but  grief,  for  those  who  had  taken 
from  her  the  charge  of  her  child  did  not  fulfil  the  duty  they  had 
assumed.  She  saw  this  for  herself  He  often  went  to  the  leads ; 
and  the  Queen  found  a  chink  in  a  wall  at  some  distance,  thro;^ 
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which  she  could  watch  him  as  he  walked.  Sometimes  she  waited 
many  hours  at  this  chink,  in  hopes  of  his  coming ;  and  yet  it  might 
have  been  better  for  her  not  to  have  seen  him,  for  he  altered  sadly. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  authorities,  if  they  meddled  with  the  boy 
at  all,  to  have  educated  him  well.  Nothing  could  excuse  their  not 
taking  him  from  prison,  tending  his  weak  health,  and  having  him 
kindly  cheered  and  well  taught  Instead  of  this,  they  committed 
him  to  the  charge  of  the  man  called  Simon  (mentioned  before),  a 
shoemaker,  whose  business  it  was  to  tend  and  bring  up  the  boy. 
Simon  was  a  coarse  and  ignorant  man,  full  of  hatred  of  rank  and 
royalty.  He  would  not  let  Louis  wear  mourning  for  his  father,  and 
took  away  his  black  clothes.  He  taught  him  to  sing  the  rough  songs 
of  the  day,  mocking  royalty  and  praising  revolution.  Louis  never 
till  now  drank  wine,  and  had  always  dishked  it  This  man  made 
him  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine,  and  eat  to  excess,  so  as  to  bring  on 
his  fever  again.  This  might  be  meant  for  kindness,  but  it  shows 
how  unfit  a  guasdian  Simon  was.  Louis  recovered  less  favourably 
from  the  second  fever  than  the  first  He  still  walked  on  the  leads  ; 
but,  instead  of  growing  taller,  he  was  stunted  in  his  growth,  and  be- 
came fat  and  bloated,  and  thoroughly  unhealthy. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  just  after  he  had  got  up,  his  room  door 
opened,  and  his  sister  ran  in.  She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck ; 
but  almost  before  he  could  express  his  surprise,  she  was  fetched 
away.  She  had  been  sent  for  by  some  people  below,  who  were 
waiting  to  question  her ;  and  knowing  which  was  Louis's  room,  she 
had  run  downstairs  to  it ;  thus  making  use  of  the  only  opportunity 
she  was  likely  to  have  of  seeing  her  brother. 

In  a  little  while  these  two  royal  children  were  each  left  entirely 
alone.  The  Queen  had  been  removed  early  in  August,  and  was 
beheaded  in  October,  the  day  week  after  Louis  saw  his  sister.  The 
good  Princess  Elizabeth  was  always  persuaded  that  her  turn  would 
come ;  and  so  it  did.  She  suffered  on  the  loth  of  the  next  May, 
when  she  was  thirty  years  of  age.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
King  implored  her  not  to  enter  a  convent  in  her  youth,  as  she  de- 
sired ;  and  that  he  obtained  her  promise  to  refrain  from  being  a  nun 
till  she  should  be  thirty  years  old.  If  he  had  not  interfered  at  first, 
and  if  her  noble  disinterestedness  had  not  caused  her  to  devote  her- 
self to  her  brother  and  his  family  when  she  saw  adversity  coming 
upon  them,  she  might  have  fulfilled  a  long  course  of  piety  and 
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charity,  and  even  been  living  now.  Hei  life  was  so  innocent,  so 
graced  by  gentleness  and  love,  that  it  may  well  be  a  matter  of 
wonder  on  what  accusation  she  could  have  been  tried  and  put  to 
death.  It  was  the  accusation  most  common  at  that  day — of  hav- 
ing conspired  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  to  set  up  royalty 
again  in  France.  That  she  corresponded  with  the  friends  of  royalty 
is  probable ;  that  she  wished  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  throne 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  to  suppose  that  she  could  in  her  prison 
conspire  for  such  a  purpose  is  absurd.  The  true  reason  of  her 
death  no  doubt  was,  that  the  party  leaders  of  the  time  wished  lo  be 
rid  of  as  many  royal  personages  as  possible,  and  to  strike  terror 
intothe  hearts  ofallwhowerenotpleased  with  the  RepubUc.  The 
i'rincess  Royal  was  not  told  what  had  become  of  her  mother  and 
aunt  She  remained  alone,  passing  her  wear)'  hours  in  keeping 
her  chamber  and  clothes  neat,  in  knitting,  and  in  reading  a  few 
books,  which  she  had  read  over  and  over  again. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  END. 

How  came  her  little  Drother  to  be  alone  too  ?  Why,  Simon 
accepted  an  office  which  he  liked  better  than  that  of  being 
Louis's  guardian,  and  left  him  on  the  19th  of  January.  Nobody 
seems  to  have  remembered  to  appoint  another  guardian ;  and  Louis 
was  alone,  all  day  and  all  night,  for  months  after. 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  this  part  of  his  story.  We  know  little  of 
it,  and  that  little  is  terrible.  There  was  a  broken  bell  in  his  room ; 
but  he  was  so  afraid  of  the  people  that  he  never  rang  it.  He  might, 
it  is  said,  have  left  the  room ;  but  he  was  very  weak  and  ill,  and 
seems  to  have  grown  bewildered.  He  had  not  strength  to  make 
his  own  bed  ;  and  it  was  never  made  for  six  months ;  nor  was  the 
bedding  changed,  nor  even  his  shirt,  nor  the  windows  opened  in 
all  that  time.  A  pitcher  of  water  was  put  into  his  room  sometimes; 
but  he  never  washed  himself.  There  he  lay,  feeble,  and  frightened 
at  every  noise,  surrounded  with  filth,  and  covered  with  vermin, 
scarcely  knowing  day  from  night, — with  no  voice  near  to  rouse  him, 
no  candle  in  the  longest  winter  nights,  no  books,  no  play,  no  de- 
sire for  any  of  these  things,  no  cheerful  thoughts  in  his  own  mind, 
and  his  weak  body  feverish  and  aching.  Was  any  poor  man's 
child  ever  so  miserable  ? 

Let  us  pass  on  to  a  brighter  day,  which  came  at  last. 

On  the  28th  of  July  following,  there  was  much  noise  in  the 
streets,  and  bustle  in  the  prison,  so  early  as  six  in  the  morning ; 
and  some  finely-dressed  gentlemen  entered  the  poor  boy's  room. 
He  did  not  know  who  they  were ;  and  they  said  little,  and  soon 
went  away.  They  were,  however,  sufficiently  impressed  with  what 
they  saw  to  take  some  measures  for  Louis's  relief.  They  had  been 
sent  by  the  Convention,  on  the  downfall  and  death  of  the  great 
revolutionary  leader,  Robespierre,  to  see  what  was  the  state  of 
things  at  the  Temple ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  report,  a  person 
named  Laurent  was  appointed  to  visit  the  royal  children. 

At  last  Louis  found  himself  visited  several  times  in  the  day,  by 

one  whom  he  need  not  be  afraid  of.     Laurent  spoke  tenderly  to 

him,  and  told  him  he  should  be  better  taken  care  of.    The  dirty 
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bed  was  carried  away ;  the  window  was  opened,  and  the  room 
cleaned ;  and  then  a  clean  comfortable  bed  was  brought  in.  The 
best  thing  was  that  Louis  was  put  into  a  warm  bath ;  and  Laurent 
cleansed  him  from  head  to  foot  Louis  was  sony  to  see  Laurent 
leave  the  room,  but  he  knew  he  would  soon  be  back  again ;  and 
he  never  fouled  to  appear  three  times  during  the  day.  He  would 
have  done  more  for  the  poor  boy :  he  would  have  changed  his  room, 
and  found  him  amusements,  and  had  him  well  nursed,  but  that  he 
feared  being  dismissed  if  he  showed  too  much  indulgence  at  once, 


and  that  then  Louis  would  be  allowed  to  relapse  into  his  former 
state.  Perhaps  it  was  better  for  the  boy  that  the  improvement  in 
his  condition  took  place  gradually ;  for  it  might  have  overpowered 
him  to  have  had  people  about  him,  taking  care  of  him  all  day, 
ifter  so  many  months  spent  entirely  alone. 

In  November  there  was  another  Commission  sent  to  the  prison, 
to  give  further  account  of  Louis.  One  of  the  visitors.a  kind-hearted 
gentleman  named  Gomier,  remained  to  assist  Laurent  in  his  charge. 
Cornier  devoted  himself  to  the  boy,  and  made  him  as  comfortable 
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as  he  could  be  made  in  his  diseased  state.  Louis  need  not  fear  the 
long  dark  winter  evenings  this  year,  for  Gomier  had  lights  brought 
as  soon  as  it  grew  dusk.  Gomier  passed  many  hours  of  the  ddy  in 
talking  with  him,  and  got  him  to  play  sometimes.  Gomier  rubbed 
the  swollen  joints  of  his  knees  and  wrists,  and  obtained  leave  to  give 
him  such  exercise  as  he  could  take.  He  did  not  carry  him  at  once 
into  the  open  air,  but  removed  him  into  a  little  parlour,  where  Louis 
seemedso  happy  that  it  touched  the  heart  of  his  kind  guardian.  Then 
Gomier  and  Laurent  took  him  to  the  leads  again,  and  wished  him 
to  go  there  every  fine  day.  They  used  all  gentle  means  to  tempt 
him  up,  and  to  amuse  him  when  there, — but  poor  Louis  was  now 
too  weak  to  enjoy  air  and  exercise.  He  complained  directly  of  being 
tired,  and  begged  to  go  down  ;  and  his  pleasure  was  to  spend  the 
whole  day  quietly  by  the  fireside.  It  was  belter  to  indulge  him  in 
this,  for  it  was  clear  that  he  could  never  again  be  well,  and  that  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  make  his  decline  as  easy  as  possible. 

He  had  several  attacks  of  fever  during  the  winter,  and  his  knees 
swelled  more  and  more.  Laurent  had  to  leave  him;  but  happily  a 
man  no  less  kind  succeeded  him  in  his  charge.  This  man's  name 
was  Loine.  During  the  spring  the  boy's  strength  failed  day  by  day. 
He  was  attended  by  good  surgeons,  who  saw  that  he  must  die,  but 
did  what  they  could  to  give  him  ease.  His  mind  had  now  become 
dull  and  confused ;  but  he  had  no  pain.  Except  when  he  had  occa- 
sional fever-fits,  he  seemed  in  an  easy  state,  and  died,  at  length,  quite 
peacefully.  He  breathed  his  last  on  the  9th  of  June,  1 795,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  age  being  ten  years  and  two  months. 

His  sister  then  felt  as  if  she  was  quite  alone ;  but  it  was  not  for 
long ;  and  in  the  interval  she  was  treated  kindly.  On  the  19th  of 
December  following,  which  happenedto  be  her  seventeenth  birthday, 
she  was  released  from  the  Temple,  and  sent  to  her  uncles  and  aunts, 
with  whom  she  lived  from  that  time  forward.  She  marriedher  cousin, 
the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  and  is  still  living,  having  seen  her  family 
once  more  restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  again  deposed  for 
tyranny.  No  cruelty  was  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  course  of  this 
last  change.  They  were  quietly  sent  into  a  foreign  country,  where 
they  are  now  living,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
suitable  to  their  rank ;  and  their  gentle  punishment  is  no  more  than, 
in  the  opinion  of  almost  everybody  but  themselves,  their  ignorant 
misuse  of  power  deserves. 
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The  pictures  of  human  life  which  are  here  given  are  almost  too 
sad  and  dreary  to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  we  must  dwell  upon  them 
long  enough  to  learn  from  them  one  important  thing.  We  are 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  sufferings  of  men  come  from  the  hand 
of  God,  and  ought  to  be  submitted  to  with  perfect  patience  on  that 
account.  This  is  true  with  respect  to  many  of  the  woes  of  man- 
kind ;  but  we  are  far  too  hasty  in  declaring  this  occasionally  where 
it  is  not  true. 

How  is  it  in  the  cases  before  us  ?  God  gave  to  the  French 
nation  one  of  the  richest,  gayest,  and  most  beautiful  countries  in 
the  world.  This  country,  with  its  sunny  hills,  its  fertile  plains,  its 
great  forests,  and  brimming  rivers,  can  easily  produce  more  of  all 
the  good  things  of  life  than  are  wanted  for  the  use  of  all  its  in- 
habitants. No  man,  woman,  or  child  within  its  boundaries 
ought  ever  to  be  in  want  of  the  comforts  of  life.  God  has 
also  given  to  the  people  of  that  country  affectionate  hearts  and 
loyal  tempers,  as  was  shown  by  their  long  forbearance  with  their 
rulers,  under  cruel  oppression.  If  such  a  people  in  such  a  land  were 
miserable,  some  living  in  pinching  poverty  and  gross  ignorance,  and 
others  in  tyranny  and  selfishness  which  brought  upon  them  a  cruel 
retribution,  let  no  one  dare  to  say  that  such  misery  was  from  the 
will  of  God.  God  showed  what  His  will  was  when  He  placed  beings 
with  loving  hearts  in  the  midst  of  the  fruitful  land.  They  might 
and  must  have  been  happy,  but  for  their  misuse  of  His  gifts. 

The  mischief  cannot  be  undone ;  the  misery  cannot  now  be 
helped ;  but  men  may  learn  from  it  not  to  allow  such  a  case  to 
happen  again.  It  is  not  only  France  that  has  been  ignorant,  and 
guilty,  and  miserable.  Every  country  is  full  of  blessings  given  by 
the  hand  of  God ;  and  in  every  country  are  those  blessings  mis- 
used, more  or  less,  as  they  were  in  France.  If  every  child,  as  he 
grows  up,  was  taught  this  truth — taught  to  reflect  how  all  men  may 
have  their  share  of  these  blessings  who  are  willing  to  work  for 
them,  there  would  be  no  more  danger  of  such  woe  as  we  have 
been  contemplating.  It  would  then  appear  as  impious  as  it  really 
is  to  call  God  the  author  of  sufferings  which  need  never  happen. 
Instead  of  crying  to  Him  for  mercy  under  intolerable  misery,  all 
might  then  bless  Him  for  having  placed  His  children  on  a  £air  and 
fruitful  earth,  where  all  may  have  their  fill,  and  dwell  in  peace. 

THE   END. 
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and  Insects,  660  Illustrations  by  Wolf,  Weir,  Zweckbr, 

and  others. 
Sir  John  Gilbert's  Shakespeare.    With  700  Illustrations. 
Discoveries  and  Inventions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  loth 

Edition,  1893,  432  Illustrations. 
Shakespeare  Gems,  with  45  Steel  Plates  after  G.  F.  Sargent. 
Grimm^  Fairy  Tales,  with  240  Illustrations  by  E.  II.  Wehnert, 

and  12  Coloured  Plates  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  with  many  Illustrations  and  12  Coloured 

Plates  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 
Every  Boy's  Book.     A  Complete    Encyclopaedia  of  Sports   and 

Amusements,  by  Edmund  Routledge. 
A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile,  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  with 

many  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Cooper's  Leather-Stocking  Tales.     A  New  Edition,  armnged 

for  Youth  by  G.  Washingix>n  Moon,  with  Illustrations  in  the 

Text  and  Five  Page  Coloured  Plates. 
Great  African  Travellers,  from  Mungo  Park  to  Stanley,  contain- 
ing Stanley's  Latest  Travels.     Many  Illustrations  and  Portrait 

of  Stanley. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  with  100  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  and 

12  Page  Plates  in  Colours  by  Ernest  Nister. 
The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Edited  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston, 

100  Illustrations  and  12  Page  Plates  in  Colours. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  no  Illustrations  by  J.  D. 

Watson,  and  r2  Coloured  from  Designs  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 
The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  with  51  ^lain  and  12  Page 

Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Eraser,  printed  in  Colours. 
Household  Tales  and  Fairy  Stories,  with  6  Page   Illustrations 

by  E.  T.  Wheeler,  printed  in  Colours. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  with  184  Illustrations  by  Sir 

John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  12  Page  Plates  printed  in  Colours. 
Countess  D'Aulnoy's  Fairy  Tales,  with  60  Illusti-ations  by  Gor- 
don Browne,  and  12  Page  Plates  in  Colours. 

London  Manchester  and  New  York. 


GEORaE  ROUTLEDaB  &  SONS,  Limited 

SEVEN  SHILLING  AND  SIXPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS,  e(mtimied^ 
Captain    Cook's  Voyages,  with  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 

and  12  Plates,  printed  in  Colours,  from  designs  by  Gordon 

Browne. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  with  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  12 

Plates,  printed  in  Colours,  from  designs  by  £.  J.  Wheeler. 
The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  with  many  Illustrations 

in  the  Text,  and  12  Plates,  printed  in  Colours,  from  designs  by 

A.  W.  Cooper. 
The  Playfellow,  by  Harriet  Martinbad,  containing  *<  llie  Set- 
tlers at  Home,"  **  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince,"  "  Feats  on  the 

Fiord,"  "  The  Crofton  Boys,"  with  many  Illustrations,  and  8 

Plates,  printed  in  Colours,  from  designs  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 
The  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  adapted  for  the  Young,  by  M. 

Tones,   with  many  Illustrations,  and  6  Coloured    Plates  by 

Kronheim. 
The  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  with  20  Page  Illustrations,  and 

8  Coloured  Plates,  from  designs  by  Gordon  Browns. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne  (Sir  William  Jardine's 

Edition),  with  many  Illustrations,  and  6  Plates,  in  Colours,  from 

designs  by  Harrison  Weir. 


BOUTLEDQFS 
FIVE  SHILLING  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 


Illustrated  by  Gilbert,  Harvey,  Foster,  Zwecker  and  Others. 

BOYS*  BOOKS. 

Marryafs  Children  of  the  New  Forest,  with  54  original  libs- 

trations,  and  8  Full-Page  Plates. 
MarryaVs  Little  Savage,  with  54  original  Illustrations  by  A.  W. 

Cooper,  and  Full- Page  Plates  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.  A. 
The  Old  Forest  Ranger,  by  Major  Campbell. 
Shipwrecks  and   Disasters  at  Sea,  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

180  Illustrations. 
The   Book  of  Notable  Voyagers,  from  Columbus  to  Norden- 

skiold,  by  W.  G.  H.  Kingston  and  Henry  Frith,  with 

many  Illustrations. 
Youngsters'  Yarns,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope,  with  Illustrations  by 

C.  O.  Murray. 
Extraordinary  Men  and  Women,  by  W.  Russell. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  with  50  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  and 

Coloured  Plates. 
The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Kingston's  Edition),  with  50  Illus- 
trations, and  Lo'our^d  Plates. 
EarthQjuakes,  by  Arnold  Boscowitz,  with  many  Illustrations. 
Captain :  The  Adventures  of  a  Dog,  by  Madame  P.  de  Nan- 

teuil,  with  72  Illustrations  by  Myrdach. 


London  Mctnohester  and  New  York. 
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OBORaB  BOTTTLBDGB  &  SONS,  Limited 


FIVE  8HILUNQ  JUVENILE  BOOKS,  continued^ 

Robin  Hood's  Life  and  Adventures,  by  J.  B.  Marsh,  with  many 
Illustrations,  and  Coloured  Plates. 

Illustrated  Natural  History,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  with  480  En- 
gravings by  Wm.  Harvey. 

Cooper's  Leatner^tocking  Tales. 

Cooper's  Sea  Tales. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  Lamb. 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets. 

Chivalry,  by  Leon  Gautibr,  with  100  Illustrations. 

Captain  Cook's  Voyages,  with  many  Illustrations,  and  Coloured 
Plates. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  with  Coloured  Plates,  and  many  Illustrations. 

The  Boy's  Own  Natural  History,  with  Illustrations  by  W.  Har- 
vey,  and  Coloured  Plates. 

Harriet  Martineau's  The  Playfellow,  with  Coloured  Plates,  and 
many  Illustrations. 

Don  Quixote,  for  the  Young,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illus- 
trations. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome,  with  Illustrations  and 
Coloured  Plates. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  BOOKS. 

Battles  of  the  British  Arnw :  A  History  of  its  Services,  Defeats 
and  Victories  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1890,  by  C.  R.  Low. 
With  6  Illustrations  by  Caton  Woodville. 

Great  Sieges  of  History.  A  New  Edition,  including  The  Siege  of 
Paris,  with  PlateS. 

Great  Battles  of  the  British  Navy.  New  Edition,  including  the 
Bombardment  of  Alexandria,  with  Plates,  Plain  and  Coloured. 

Great  Commanders  of  Europe,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  with  Plates. 

Warrior  Kings,  from  Charlemagne  to  Frederick  the  Great,  by  Lody 
Lamb.     With  50  Illustrations  and  12  Page  Plates. 

British  Heroes  in  Foreign  Wars,  by  James  Grant,  with  Col- 
oured Plates. 

SCIENCE. 

Timbs'  History  of  Wonderful  Inventions.  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  many  Illustrations. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  &ience,  by  Prof.  ].  H.  Pepper,  400  Illus- 
trations.    14th  Edition.     With  Additions  by  T.  C.  Hbpworth. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Metals  and  Minerals,  Coal,  Lead,  Iron, 
and  Tin  Mines,  by  Professor  Pepper,    jog  Illustrations. 

Popular  Astronomy  and  the  Orbs  of  Heaven,  by  O.  M. 
Mitchell. 

GIRLS'  BOOKS. 

Lilian's  Golden  Hours,  by  Silvbrpen. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  with  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 
Roses  and  Lilies  of  Christendom,  by  Christian  Burke,  with 
Illustrations. 


London  Manchester  and  New  York. 


GEORQE  ROUTLEDGB  &  SONS,  limited 

FIVE  8HILUNQ  JUVENILE  BOOKS,  continued— 

By  Grace  Aguilar. 

The  Mother's  Recompense :  A  Sequel  to  "  Home  Influence," 

Illustrations  by  Helen  J.  A.  Miles. 
Woman's  Friendship :  A  Story  of  Domestic  Life,  Illustrations 

by  Helen  J.  A.  Miles. 
The  Vale  of  Cedars ;  or,  the  Martyr :  A  Story  of  Spain  in  the 

Fifteenth  Century,  Illustrations  by  Dalziel  Brothers  and 

H.  Anelay. 
Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies,  Illustrations  by  Hydb  W. 

Briscoe. 
The  Days  of  Bruce :  A  Story  from  Scottish  History,  Illastra- 

tions  by  Hyde  W.  Briscoe. 
The  Women  of  Israel :  Characters  and  Sketches  from  the 

Holy  Scriptures,  with  Illustrations  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 
Home  Influence :  A  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daughters,  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  J.  (Iilbert  and  M.  E.  Edwards. 


Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales,  with  Coloured  Plates,  and  30  Illustra- 
tions. 

>Csop's  Fables,  with  114  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir,  and 
Coloured  Plates. 

Edgeworth's  Early  Lessons,  with  Coloured  Plates,  and  70  Illus- 
trations. 

Edgeworth's  Popular  Tales,  with  Coloured  Plates,  and  30  Illus- 
trations. 

Edgeworth's  Parent's  Assistant,  with  Coloured  Plates,  and  30 
Illustrations. 

RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

The  Pillar  of  Fire,  with  Plates. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Large  Type  Edition,  with  40  Plates  by 
T.  D.  Watson. 

Naomi,  by  Mrs.  Webb,  with  New  Illustrations  by  A.  W.  Cooper, 
and  8  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.  A. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World,  by  Miss  Wetherell,  with  Coloured 
Plates. 

Queechy,  b)r  Miss  Wetherell,  with  Coloured  Plates. 

Bunyan  s  Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  many  Illustrations  and  Col- 
oured Plates. 

The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  with  Coloured  Plates. 

FAIR  Y  TALES, 

Andersen's   Fairy  Tales,   with  many  Illustrations  and  Coloured 

Plates. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  with  many  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates. 
Fairy  Tales,  by  Professor  Henry  Morlby,  with  Illustrations  by 

C.  H.  Benneit. 
The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  with  Coloured  Pla'e^. 

London  Mcmchester  and  New  York. 
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